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% Olla Podrida, @ late ingenious 
Mort, juſt publiſped in one Volume 
Octabo.— Although it is not quite 


certainly juſt, and the Situations ſuch 
as often occur in real Life. 7 


woman, which the kindneſs, or 
the ſarcaſm of the world (I am at a 
loſs to ſay which) calls a managing 


ders it as the ſum total of every vir- 
tue to make things go as far as they can, 


ments in economy are the general 


triumphs in defying her neighbours 
to ſay they ever ſaw. a ſpeck of dirt 


its proper place. 3 
Not longiago I heard her inform - 
ing — 2 that ſhe never hired 


+ * 


Vol. Ut. © © 


The Managing Houſewife ; a Cgaracter. 


devoid of Caricature, the Satire ir 
\ /T RS. Hatchpenny is that ſort of 


houſe- wife. Being rather limited in her 
ideas of human capacity, ſhe conſi- 


and the perfection of accompliſhments 
to keep her houſe clean. Her refine- 


topics of* her converſation, and fhe 


upon her, hearth, or a chair out of 
I aad a proper affortment 
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When her audience were ſtaring at 
each other with looks of eager en- 


The follmwing humorous CharaGer is | quiry, ſhe added, © when he goes to 


=_ addreſſed in a Letter to the Author 


draw the beer, I conſtantly attend 


| him to the top of the cellar-Rairs, 


and inſiſt upon his whiſtling all the 
time he remains below:” concluding 
cannot whiſtle and drink at the fame 
time. e iden oth 
My aunt makes her Solomon ard 
me ſcrape our feet twenty times a 
day; and every Saturday night we 
are compelled to go up ſtairs without: 


waſhed, and Molly has ſomething. 
elſe to do, beſide ſcrubbing after us 2 
3 ; T 


5 


Notwithſtanding her attentionjto 


| economy, ſhe is fond of fine clothes, 
or, as ſhe calls it, fooking like other 
people: to accompliſh which, being 
now about eleven years paſt her me- 
ridian, and weighing about Lear” I 

| three ſtone avoirdupoile, ſhe drefics 

| herſelf in white, with a 1750 fall 
| of pink rib» 
| bons. If you have been fo fortunate, 
gentle reader, as to catch an Aurora 

als in the via dre, you. b 


> a. . 


; 


n *. a 


raturally enough, that the ſamemouth _ 


our ſhoes, becauſe the houſe has been 
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may liken the heroine of my hiſtory. 
The converſation of my aunt, par- 
ticularly when ſhe 10%, like other peo- 
ple, has ſomething in it not perhaps 
very peculiar, yet not altogether un- 
worthy of notice. She is what Ihave 
heard in the Borough called, a fine- 
ſpoken gentlewoman. By which I am 
led to conceive their fine ſpeaking 
_ conſiſts in volubility of utterapce, and 
a readineſs in the vulgar tongue. 
Her ſpeeches, however, are full of 
animated matter, and rhetorical figure, 


and delivered in a tone of voice much 


like that of Caius Gracchus without 
bis pitch-pipe.—She talks of giving 
the hydra-head of faſhion a rap on the 
knuckles ; and, when fhe wants a 
ſimile, generally has recourſe to a 


ſugar-loaf, a roll of pigtail, or the 


Monument; ſometimes however, ob- 
| ſerving, that the coaches rattle by her 
door like any thing. _ 


Thus her ſtyle isornamented with 
the beſt flowers of rhetoric, fimiles, 
and metaphors, ſimiles which, by a 
peculiar felicity, convey no ideas of 
fimilitude ; and metaphors which il- 


luſtrate nothing but their own con- 
5 8 : 
My aunt has many amiable qvali- 
ties. Her fidelity to Solomon is un- 
üimpeached, and invincible. She is 
conſtant in her attendance at church, 
unleſs perchance ſhe has received a 

card of information, that Mrs. De- 


puty Peppercorn will wait on Mrs. 
 Hatchpenny to dinner on Monday. 
In this caſe ſhe prudently ſtays at 


home, whips up five ſyllabubs when 


there will be only four at dinner, re- 


turns her card of compliments, and 


waits with impatience to ſee Mrs. 
Peppercorn. The good lady has a 


juſt claim to the title of compaſſionate. 


She cannot bear thoſe vile people wh 


drive oxen through the ſtreets of Lon- 


don, and cut the poor creters about the 


legs till they look enough to make one ſich. 


Hut compaſſion, which confiſts only 


4 2 85 I The Managing Houſervife, a Charader. 


be at a Joſs for a ſimile to which you | 


— Q 


— 


= / 


N. 


in words, does not content her. She 
gives in charity to a poor boy every 
week a penny, contrivipg within the 


| ſeven days to ſend him at leaſt on 


fourteen errands. My aunt contents 
herſelf with the idea that no one can 
Hay ſhe is uncharitable. I have ſome- 
where heard of an ingenious philofo- 
pher, who turned his ſhirt, and ob- 
ſerved with the ſame ſpirit of con- 
tentment and ſatisfaction, WWhat a 
comfort there is in clean linen! 
Mrs. Hatchpenny was ſo kind as 
to take me with her to a tea-drink- 
ing party at Brompton, to which 
my uncle Solemon was invited ; but 


the wind being in the eaſt, and 


ſtocks low, he fancied he had a 
cold, and ſtayed at home. As we 
went by appointment early, we had 
diſcuſſed ſome weighty points before 
the tea entered. We had already 
learnt, that miſs Primroſe gave fifteen 
fhillings a yard for her apron, and 
that ſhe bought it from the ſhop at 
the corner of Juniper ſtreet. Captain 


| Makeweight had bruifed his fide by a 


fall in the Artillery gronnd, kis ſword 
getting between his legs, and thereby 


laying him ſprawling. Mr. Titus 


Oats, a country couſin, had loft his 
turnips by the fly—Miſs Tallboy had 
fprained her ancle, by climbing an 
apple-tree—Mrs. Poffet had been at 
the Hackney aſſembly ; and to be 
ſure miſs Cardamum was the belle of 
the place, till ſhe began dancing, 
and then ſhe moved for all the world 
like a raw militia-man to the quick 


| march—Or, ſaid the lady of the houſe, 
with a good-humoured ſmile, like an 


elephant upon hot bricks—Or (added 


my aunt) like St. Paul's upon four 


wheels. The tea now arrived, and 
between the rattling of the cups, we 


had only time to fling in an obſerva- 


tion or two like the chorus of a Greek 
play, when. the perfons of the dia- 
logue are taking breath. We paſſed a 


few ſtrictures upon the widow Scram- 
ble's fourth martiage; and after the i 


re- 
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removal of the tea table, and a ſhort 
review of our abſent neighbour's con- 
duct, a yeneral converſation took 
place, each addrefling the perſon who | 
ſat upon the neareſt chair. My aunt 
in the mean time could not help 
glancing firſt at the apron which had 
created a former converſation, and 
then at her own, being conſcious that 
ſhe had given two and twenty fhil- 
lings a yard for every inch of her's— 
Unfortunately, no one aſked the price 
of it, and ſhe found herſelf under the 
diſagreeable neceſſity of informing the 
company, unſolicited, that ſhe bought 
it at the ſame time when Mr. Hatch- 
penny fined for ſheriff; which is now 


7 teven years, come next lord-mayor's- 


day. - My aunt then took occaſion 
to deſcant upon the convenient ſitua- 


tion of their ſhop in the Borough; to 


do the buſineſs of which, ſhe obſerved 


with ſome emphaſis, they were obliged 
= to keep four journeymen, peck and perch 


all the year round, one day with another. 


Miſcellaneous Anecdotet. 
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3 
ſhe's ſo unreaſonably ugly, and the 
other becauſe ſhe takes ſuch excellent 


care of it,” * She's very nimble at 
cards'—-" and never having been de- 
tected in cheating, may be ſaid to 
have had a perpetual run of good 
luck. How far this dialogue pro- 
ceeded, I know not, for our candle 
and lanthern now called us to the 
peaceful abode of my uncle, whom, 
upon our return, we found, contrary | 
to all the rules of domeſtic felicity, 
fitting with one foot upon the hearth, 

and a bottle by his fide, which I 
ſtrongly ſuſpect to have contained 
ſome of the right Herefordſhire. 
Upon our entrance, the poſition of 
the foot was quickly altered, and the 

bottle placed in the cup-board. My 
aunt withdrew, in order to diveſt her- 
ſelf of her ſplendour, before the ſup- 


— 


per came, remarking pointedly e- 


Happily I was at hand to explain to 


the company, which I did with great 
= pleaſure, that the words peck and perch 


(a favourite metaphor with my aunt) 


were an alluſion to the inhabitants of 
= 4 bird-cage, and meant nothing more 


than board and lodging. 


Ho do you like your neighbours 
the Hatchpennys? ſaid miſs Primroſe, 


in a whiſper to the lady of the houſe.— 


They are monſtrouſſy entertaining, 


== aid the other. A dialogue of a cu- 
rious nature then commenced, in 
which it was remarkable, that the one 
regularly began a ſentence, and the 


=” other as regularly finiſhed it. As 

for him (ſaid the firſt) he's a churliſh | 
old fool, with all the qualities of a 
bear 
the other; —* She'sa great economiſt, 
1 hear'— Yes, in every thing but 
= her ſpeech.'—* She's the envy of her 

© neighbourhood, for her great pru- 
7 dence,'—* and her green pickles.'”— 
er reputation, and her gown, are 
ever without ſpot The one becauſe 


except his dancing, returned 


- 


nough, that the war and fear of 
clothes in carving was amazing and 
prodigious.— The incidents of the 
next two hours were few, and may 
be eaſily told. Stocks had, from the 


accounts of that evening, riſen one 


and a half, and my uncle's cold was 
better. At length, after a ſhort diſ- 
| ſertation upon the folly of mankind, 
| and the extravagant demands of the 
Chelſea bun- makers, we recollected 
chat it was Saturday night, pulled off 
| our ſhoes, and retired to reſt, _ 


| MisceLLaneous Antcootes. © 


Hk Abbe Vatteville, whoſe 
1 brother was ambaſſador at the 
| Britiſh Court, was at firſt Colonel of 
the regiment of Burgundy, and diſ- 
tinguithed himſelf upon many occa- 
ſions by his bravery ; but being diſ- 
contented on account of ſome injury 
which he had received, he quitted the 
ſervice, and became a Carthuſian. 


—— 


Some time after he had taken the 


vows, he grew tired of ſolitude, pro- 
5 K 1 cured 


tions, without diſcloſing his deſign, 
purchaſed, by means of a friend, the 
dreſs of a horſeman, with a ſword 
and piſtols, diſguiſed himſelf one 
night in his cell, and attempted to 


pected his intentions, Vatteville im- 
mediately flabbed him, leaped over 


ready for him, and purſuing his way, 


neceſſity of taking ſome refreſhment. 

___ Having arrived at an obſcure inn, 
that ſtood by itſelf, he ordered a 
| ſhoulder of mutton, and a bit of ſome 
other meat, which was all the houſe 
could afford, to be dreſſed and ferved 


up; but he had ſcarcely eat a mouth- 


ful, when another traveller entered. 
The latter finding that nothing was 
left for him, withed to ſhare with 
Vatteville, who pretended that he 
had not enough for himſelf. The 


| firanger upon this laid hold of one of 
the diſhes, and Vatteville not being 
aʒble to wreſt it from him, pulled out 
a2 piſtol, ſhot him through the head, 
and laying the other upon the table, 


1wore that he would ſerve the land- 


lady and the waiter, who ran in a- 
armed at the noiſe, in the ſame man- 


ner, if they did not retire, and ſuffer 


him to finiſh his dinner quietly. As 
oon as he had done, he purſued his 


journey, and after various adven- 
tures by the way, reached the terri - 


tories of the Grand Signior, where 


he aſſumed the turban, entered into 


the Turkiſh ſervice, and diſtinguiſned 
Himſelf ſo much, that he was made a 


Bacha, and appointed governor of 


ſome places in the Morea, at the 
time when the Turks and the Vene- 


tians were carrying on war there. 


This circumſtance ſuggeſted to him 


we idea of attempting to procure li- 
berty to return to his own country, 
in perfeddſecurity, He therefore car- 


_ eſcape through the garden. Being | 
met by the Prior, who was there ei- 
ther by accident, or becauſe he ſuſ- 


the garden wall, where a horſe was 


never {topped until he was under the 


4. | © Mifeellaneous Anecdotes. 


| 1 _ cured money privately from his rela- 


ried on a ſecret negotiation with the 
| Venetians, who, upon his delivering 
up fome places which he had in his 
hands, obtained from the Court of 
| Rome his ſecularization, abſolution 
for his apoſtacy, and a conliderable 
beneficence in Franche Comte, 
Having returned to his province at 
the time when Louis XIV. was car- 
rying on war there, he was of ſo much 
ſervice to France, that he obtained 
ſome very ſingular marks of favor, eſ- 
pecially great credit and authority at 
Beſancon. The Archbiſhopric of that 
place becoming vacant, he was ap- 
pointed to it by the King, but the 
Pope conſidering it as a fcandal, that 
a man publicly known as an apoſtate, 
a renegado, and a murderer, ſhould _ 
be made an Archbithop, conſtantly . 
refuſed him his bills, and Vatteville 
was obliged, in exchange, to be con- 
tented with two rich livings, and the 
High Deanery of Beſancon, where 
he lived like a nobleman, feared and 
| reſpected, at leaſt externally, keeping 
a pack of hounds, and a ſumptuous 
table, and going from time to time to 
vitit ſuch of the Carthuſians as he had 
been acquainted with, and who were 
ſill alive, This ſingular character 
| diedin 1710, at the great age of 90. 


In 1683, Louis XIV. commiſſioned 

Du Queſne to bombard Algiers, in 
order to puniſh the Algerines for their 
per fidy and inſolence. Theſe pirates 
being reduced to the greateſt deſpair, 
when they ſaw that they could not 
remove from their coaſts the fleet 
which was deſtroying their city, tied 
the French ſlaves to the mouths of 
their cannon, and fired them towards 
the enemy, ſo that their mangled bo- 
dies fell among the veſſels. An Al- 
gerine captain, who had been taken 
in ſome of his cruiſes, and who had 
been well treated by the French while 
a priſoner, perceived among thoſe 
who were deſtined to this dreadful 
[ - puniſhment, a French officer, _— 


— 


ſaid the ambaſſador, to wait t 
* for your Majeſty.” 8 | 


Letter of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Choiſeul, from whom he had received | 


many marks oft kindneſs. The Alge- 
rine immediately ran, and begged 


that this man might be ſaved, but his 


entreaties were vain. The cannon to 
which Choiſeul was tied was juſt go- 
ing to be fired, when the Algetine 
threw his arms around his friend, and 


- addreſſing himſelf to the perſon who 


held the match, cried out © kre, fince 


I cannot fave my benefactor, I ſhall 


« at leaſt have the conſolation of dy- 
« ing with him.” The Dey, who 
beheld the whole ſcene, was ſo ſtruck 
with it, that his ferocious heart was 


foftened, and he granted the Alge- 
rine's requelt. 8 


Don Pedro, of Toledo, being am- 
baſſador from the King of Spain to 


the Court of France, was diſcourſing 
one day with Henry IV. concerning 

the kingdom of Navarre, which Hen- 
ry ſaid his maſter, the King of Spain, 
had uſurped from him; and that, if | 
be lived only a few years, he would | 
= recover it. 


The ambaſſador endea- 


| 


1 


voured to juſtify his maſter; and al- 


ledging that he lawfully inherited that 
kingdom, added, that the juſtice with 


which he poſſeſſed it, would help him | 


to defend it when attacked. Well, 


« well,” replied the King, “ your 


s reaſons are good till I appear be- 


« fore Pampeluna; we ſhall then ſee | 


* who will attempt to defend it 
« againſt me.” The ambaſſador im- 


mediately riſing up, went haſtily to- 


wards the door; upon which the 


King aſked him where he was going | 


ſo quickly. To Pampeluna, Sire,“ 


4 The Princeſs of Soubiſe baving 
written a letter to Madam Maintenon, 


which concluded in the uſual manner, 


1 am with reſpect, &c. the Marchion- 
eſs at the end of her anſwer put the 
following words: © With regard to 
* reſpec, it is not neceſſary between 
you and me; reſpe& can only be 


* due to my age, and [think you are 


here 


Havre, which was called La Grande 


Francoiſe, It is not certainly known 
for what purpoſe it was intended, but 


it coſt immenſe ſums of money. It 


had alſo a wind mill, and a forge, 
which were putin motion by the waves, 


&c, be King appointed to the com- 
mand of this veſſel the Chevalier de 


Villiers de L'iſle-Adam, nephew to 
the Grand Maſter of Rhodes of the 
ſame name. This immenſe floating 
caltle was admired by all thoſe who 
| beheld it, until an attempt was made 
to carry it out of the harbour; for, 
| ſtriking againſt the ſand, where it re- 
mained faſt, it was found impoſlible 
to carry it over the bar; and though 
the opportunity of high tides was ta- 
ken to move it, every effort for that 
purpoſe proved fruitleſs. At length, 
in the month of November, it was 
thrown on its ſide by a furious ſtorm, 
and it could never afterwards be ra- 


ed. 
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Letter from the younger Villen. 


Duke of Buckingham, when on bis 
| Death-Bed, to the Rev. Dr. W. — 


Dax Doctor, 


Always looked upon you as a man 
L of true virtue, and know you to 

| be a perſon of ſound underſtanding; 
for however I may have acted in op- 

poſition to the principles of religion, 


or the dictates of reaſon, I can ho- 


neſtly aſſure you, 1 had always the 
higheſt veneration for both. The 
world and L may now ſhake hands, 


for I dareaffirm we are heartily wea 


of one another. O! doctor, what & 
prodigal have I been of that moſt ya. 


luable of all poſſeſſions, time.—I-have 


| ſquandered it away with a profuſion. 
| 1 995 ly 


* 
&« too polite to put me in mind of 
. .* | 8 


In 1533 Francis I. King of France, 
cauſed a large veſſel to be built at 


gt 


'F 
[ 
| 
| 
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unparalleled, and now that the en- 
joyment of a few days would be 


worth a hecatomb of worlds, 1 cannot | 


flatter myſelf with the proſpect of 
half a dozen hours. 
How deſpicable, my dear friend, 


is that man who never prays to his 
God but in the time of diſtreſs !— 
In ͤ what manner can he ſupplicate that 
omnipotent Being in his affliction with 
reverence, whom in the tide of his 


proſperity he never remembered with 
dread Don't brand me with infi- 
delity, my dear doctor, when I tell 


you, I am almoſt aſhamed to offer up 
my petitions at the throne of grace, 
or of imploring that divine mercy in 

the next world, which I have ſo 


ſcandaloufly abuſed in this !—Shall 
ingratitude to man be looked upon as 


the blackeſt of crimes, and not in- 
gratitude to God? —Shall an inſult 


offered to the king be looked upon in 


notice be taken when the King of 


kings is treated with indignity and 
difreſpect! 


The companions of my former li. 
bertiniſm would ſcarcely believe their 


ſhew them this epiſtle. 


| 


» 


the moſt offenſive light, and yet no 


— 


eyes, my dear doctor, were you to | 
They would 


laugh at me as a dreaming enthuſiaſt, 


or pity me as a timorous wretch, who 


was ſhocked at the appearance of ſu- 


turity. But, whoever laughs at me 


for being right, or pities me for be- 


has not acted well in this life; and 
he muſt have an uncommon * of 
courage indeed, who does not rink 


at the preſence of his God. 


You ſee, my dear doctor, the ap- 
prehenfion of death will ſoon bring 


the moſt profligate finner to a proper 
uſe of his underſtanding. —To what a 
 Ktuation am I now reduced? s this 
odious little hut a ſuitable lodging for 
2 75 or this yen of do * | 


ing ſenſible of my errors, is more en- 
_ titled to my compaſſion than to my re- 
ſentment. -A future ſtate may very 
well ſtrike terror into any man, who 


Letter of the Duke of Buckingham. 


becoming the charaQeriſtic of a Chriſ- 


tian! From my rank and fortune I 


might have expected affluence to wait 


upon my life; from my religion and 
underſtanding, peace to ſmile upon 


my end; inſtead of which, I am af- 


| flited with poverty, and haunted 
with remorſe, deſpiſed by my coun- 
try, and I fear, forſaken by my God! 


— There is nothing ſo dangerous, my 


dear doctor, as extraordinary abili- 


ties.—I cannot be accuſed of vanity 
now, by being ſenſible I was once 


| poſſeſſed of uncommon qualifications, 
more eſpecially as I ſincerely regret 


that I was ever bleſt with any at all. 
— My rank in life made theſe accom- 
pliſhments ſtill more conſpicuous; and, 


faſcinated with the general applauſe 
which they procured, I never con- 
ſidered about the proper means by 
_ which they ſhould be diſplayed; hence 


to purchaſe a ſmile from a blockhead 


I deſpiſed, I have frequently treated 
the virtuous wich diſreſpect, and 


ſported with the holy name of Hea- 


ven, to obtain a laugh from a parcel 
| of fools, who were entitled to no- 


thing but my contempt. 


Vour men of wit, my deai doctor, 


generally look upon themſelves as. 
diſcharged from the duties of reli- 
gion, and confine the doctrines of 
the goſpel to people of meaner un- 


derſtandings; it is a fort of deroga- 


tion, in their opinion, to comply 
with the rules of Chriſtianity, and they 


reckon that man poſſeſſed of a nar- 


row genius, who ſtudies to be good. 
— What a pity that the holy writ- 
ings are not made the criterion of 
true judgment? -or that any one 


| ſhould paſs for a fine gentleman in 
} this world, but he that ſeems ſoli- 


citous about his happineſs in the 
next?—My dear doctor, I am for- 
ſaken by all my acquaintance, ut- 


terly neglected by the friends of my 


boſom, and the dependants of my 


bounty; but no matter— I am not 


now fit, to converſe with the firſt, 


aud 
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and have no ability to ſerve the | tural gratitude, and the univerſal _ 
latter. Let me not be caſt off wholly, practice of the poliſhed people of the _ 
however, by the good; favour me | world, ſhould not be numbered a- 
with a viſit, dear doctor, as foon as | mong the diſciples of Epicurus, and 
poſſible. — Writing to you gives me | be ſuppoſed, without any violation of 
ſome eaſe, eſpecially upon a ſubje& | charity, to ſay in their hearts there is 
IJ could talk of for ever. —I am of | no God. . 5 
opinion this is the laſt viſit I ſhall I could produce a great number of 
ſolicit from you—my diſtemper is | examples from the claſſics to prove 
powerful come and pray for the | that the dinner was ſeldom enjoyed 
_ departing ſpirit of the unhappy | without ſome mode of conſecration, 
BuckinGHAMe | even among thoſe heathens to whom 
. we are inclined to conſider ourſelves 
Kreer | as greatly ſuperior. And ſhall thoſe 
2 . | who call themſelves Chriſtians neg- 
Hiſtory and Antiquity of ſaying Grace. | le& this inſtance of piety? Eſpecially 
| £ Has jJeſus Chriſt has given many ex- 
HE. ancient Greeks eſteemed | amples of it in the goſpel, and the 
the table Hieron Chremus, or a | people to whom it pleaſed God pecu- 
| ſacred thing; and Cleodemus, in | liarly to reveal himſelf, practiſed it 
Plutarch, calls it the altar of friend- | from the earlieſt antiquity. I men- 
ſhip and hoſpitality. i tioned the practice of the polite 
The firſt offerings they made to the | heathens in the firſt place, becauſe 1 
gods, and called them firſt fruits; and | imagined this example would have 
at the concluſion of the feaſt, they | the moſt weight withthoſe who chiefly 
poured out libations of wine. value themſelves on politeneſs, of 
They were unwilling to partake of | which they ſometimes conſider the _ 
the meal till a part of the proviſion | negle& of the grace at table, as an 
had been offered to the gods, in order | honourable teſtimony, But I Will 
to ſanctify the whole. Even Achilles, | now add ſome examples from the 
whoſe impetuous ſpirit was not prone practice of the Jews, which in this 


to the weakneſs of ſuperſtition, would | particular, have as much politeneſs in 

| not eat when the ambaſſadors of Aga- | them as thoſe of the Greeks and Ro- 

A memnon diſturbed him at midnight, | mans, and oughttohave much greater 

> till he ordered his friend to make the | authority in a Chriſtian country. 

V r I The maſter of the family among 
Ulyſſes alſo, as Dr. Potter obſerves | the Jews, as ſoon as the gueſts or the 

85 from Athenzus, when in the den of | family were ſeated, premiſed a ge- 

4 Polyphemus, did not neglect this | neral admonition of prayers, and a | 
= duty of pious gratitude. | conſecration of the dinner preceded. 1 
b Dr. Potter adds, that in the en- | The whole company then ſung a 
Sl tertainments of Plato and Xenophon | hymn, which is extant in a book, 

in = we find oblations made; and to for- | entitled the order of the bleſſings and 
i 1 bear the mention of more examples, | pſalms, and the maſter then ſaid this 2 
ne tne neglect of this duty was accounted | following grace : ©* Bleſſed be the 

vg a very great impiety, which none but Lord our God, the king of the uni - 

I = Epicurus and thoſe who worſhipped | verſe, who feedeth the world by his 

ny = 2» gods at all, would be guilty of. goodneſs, and by his grace and mercy 

ny © I do not ſee any reaſon why thoſe | giveth nouriſhment to all fleſh; by _ 
10t who, like Epicurns, refuſe to honour | whoſe bounty it cometh to paſs that 


od according to the diftates of ga» | food never yet bath failed, neither 


FO will fail his creatures. It is he alone 


ſtrict in the performance of thoſe pi- 


who giveth exiſtence to all things, | 
and preſerveth them, and doth good 
to all, and giveth food to every be- 


ing that he hath created. Bleſſed 
be thou, O Lord, who feedeſt all 
things.“ 


He then conſecrated the wine and 
bread in a form ſimilar to the pre -· 
ceding. This longer proceſs was, 
” However, only obſerved at formal din- 
ners, and on ſolemn occaſions, a a 
| ſhorter being uſed on common days: 
and it is recorded that the maſter of 
the houſe ſaid grace before meat, and 
one of the gueſts returned thanks. 
Perhaps it would be too great a re- 
finement to ſuppoſe that the buſineſs 
of returning thanks for a dinner ſup- 
plied at his expence, was declined by 
the maſter from motives of delicacy. 
Sometimes, however, the maſter re- 
turned thanks, and the company made 
a reponfe. The maſter ſaid, Let us 
return thanks to God, becauſe we 
have eatem of the creatures which be- 
longed to him; and the gueſts re 
ſponded immediately, Let God be 
praiſed, of whoſe bleſſings we have 
eaten, and by whoſe bounty we 
8 V 
The primitive Chriſtians, imitating | 
the example of the Jews, and more 
particularly of our Saviour, were 


— 


dus duties which conſecrated the ta- 
dle, and in returning thanks to God 

for the daily ſupply of neceſſary ſuſ- 
tenance. Chryſoſtom frequently men - 
tions the benediction of the table made 


uſe of by the monks in Egypt. In | 


the Horologium of the Greek church, 

the whole form of the benediction is 
thus deferibeds- 
Before the dinner is placed upon 

the table, the hundredth and forty- 
| fifth pſalm is read aloud, and it no 


' ſooner is ſerved up, than the prieſt 
repeats, O Chriſt, our God, bleſs our 


meat and drink; for thou art holy 


now and for evermore. Amen. And | 


— 5 
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after having taſted it, they- all riſe 
up and ſay, Bleſſed art thou, O God, 
who pitieſt us and ſeedeſt us from our 
youth; thou who giveft food to all 
fleſh, fill our hearts with joy and 
gladneſs, that, always being ſatisfied, 
| we may abound in every good work, 
in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, with whom, 
to thee, be glory, and honour, pow- 
er, and worſhip, togetller with the 
Holy Ghoſt. Amen. After dinner, 
the following is the form of thankſ- 
giving; Glory to thee, thou holy one, 
glory to thee, O king; ſince thou 
| haſt given us food to our comfort and 
joy, fill us alſo with the Holy Ghoſt, 
that we may be found acceptable in 
thy fight, and not aſhamed when thou 
ſhalt render to every one according 
to his works. Then the hundredth 
and twenty-ſecond pſalm is read; 
after which—As thou waſt preſent in 
the midſt of thy diſciples while at 
ſupper, O thou Saviour, giving them 
peace, ſo come alſo to us and fave us. 


— — 


Then follows a part of the twenty- J 


ſecond pſalm, The poor ſhall eat 
and be filled, they ſhall praiſe the 
Lord who ſeek him,“ to the end. 
Kyrie Eleiſon, Lord have mercy upon 
us. The whole concludes with this 


| 
little prayer: Bleſſed be God, who 


hath pitied and fed us with his rich 
gifts; may we enjoy his grace and 


{| loving kindneſs now and for ever- 


more. Amen. = X 
I imagine that the whole of this 
long grace was only uſed on extra- 


ordinary occaſions: but there is no 


doubt but a part of it conſtituted the 
daily form of conſecration and gra- 
badge, „ 55 

Far be it from me to recommend a 
prolixity approaching to that of the 
Greek church, or to that of the col- 
lege graces, as eſtabliſhed by our 

pious anceſtors, who, according to 
the complaints of the hungry ſcholars, 
_ uſed to inſiſt on long graces, and at 
the ſame time give but ſhort com- 


* . 
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mons. I think long prayers on ſuch 
88 ee oe- 


ment received. 
Liquity and univerſality of the practice, 
its propriety. It could not have been 


and virtuous man. His lady was of 


= * The Engliſh reader will ſmile, 
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occaſions particularly unſeaſonable. 
But I have produced theſe examples 
to ſhew that the table has been con- 


ſidered, by all people, from the earlieſt 
apes, as a facred thing, and that they 
have ever thought it expedient to 


ſanctify a meal by a previous conſ:- 
cration of the food, and a ſubſequent 
act of thankſgiving for the refreſh- 
I infer, from the an- 


ſo ancient and univerſal, unleſs it had 
been allo right and reaſonable. 


SSS 
Maria Melvil; an Hiſtzrical Novel, 


[From the French of the Abbe Du pin. ] 


ARIA Meryvir was the daugh- 


ter of a reſpectable baroaet, | 
whoſe ſeat was on the banks of the 
river Dweed, which forms the boun- 
dary between England and Scotland. 
His family had enjoyed for many 


ages one of thoſe inheritances for 
which we have not a word in the 
French language, but which the Eng- 
liſh denominate e/ate; a poſſeſſion, 
which renders its fortunate proprietor 


_ eaſy and independent, in that ineſti- 
mable competency, for which the poets 
have celebrated the Golden Age“. 


Attentive, therefore, to the principles 


of his anceſtors, the acquiſition of 
_ riches was quite remote from the views 


of Sir William Melvil; who con- 


ſtantly thought, that a moderate for- 
tune, managed with frugality, was 


ſufficient for the happineſs of a wiſe 


—_ 


no doubt, at the fanciful ſignification 


which M. Dupin gives to the word | 


Eſiate; to which however, as ſignify- 
ing any kind of landed poſſeſſions, the 


French word Terre ſufficiently an · 
ſwers. 5 350 
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in all her rural walks. 
her turn, was the confidant of his 
little ſecrets; his adviſer and his re- 
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a family equal to his own ; and, by 
a happy coincidence, they had both 
the ſame ſentiments, the ſame taſte, 
and the ſame inclinations. 
ronet had not only an excellent un- 
derſtanding, but the beſt qualities of 


the heart. The inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood reſpected him as their 


father. He was the arbiter of all 
their differences; for there was none 
on whoſe judgment they could better 
rely, nor in whoſe integrity they 
could with ſo much ſafety confide. 

Maria had but one brother, whom 


ſhe tenderly loved, and to whom ſhe 


was equally dear. 'This brother was 
her friend, her companion, her guide 
Maria, in 


fuge in all his little vexations. It 
would be requiſite to have ſuch a bro- 
ther, or ſuch a ſiſter, to conceive theit 


mutual felicity, in thoſe. years of ru- 


ral innocence and pleaſure, - Their 


hearts were preciſely in the happy © 
| ſtate between love and friendſhip; 
unaffected by the imperfections of the 
one, or the agitations of the other. 


The brother, in the mean time, 
betrayed veryearly inclinations, which 
were far from being conformable to 


the pacific views of his father. As 
he grew up, ambition triumphed _ 
over all the ſuggeſtions of reaſon and 
sn the life of a 
ſoldier he fancied charms, which he 
could not perceive in the inactive and 
inglorious life of a country gentle. 
man. He entreated his father to 
purchaſe for him a commiſſion in the 
army; and, with the magnanimity of 
a young and uncorrupted mind, he 

_ conjured him, at the ſame time, to 
preſerve the reſt of his fortune for his 


of filial affection. 


filters - -:-. 3 | 
From this moment commenced all 


the unhappineſs of the family. Lady 
_ Melvil, already in a declining late, 
could not ſupport th: idea of the dan- 


gers to which her beloved ſon would 
— 1 
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 foon follow his wife to the 


the ſpent the ſummer months. 


| ful intercourſe ; 


indulging the fond reveries of future | 
_ felicity, unapprehenſive of misfor- 
tune. 
Maria went one day in 
library: ſhe found her lover there: 
ſuſpenſe and melancholy were viſible 
in his eountenance : he was ſpeechleſs 
when he ſaw her. 

with-this ſcene, was herſelf incapable 
ol utterance, The father, at length, 
broke the myſterious ſilence. 


weight of anticipated terrors. It was 


viſible that the good baronet, over- 


whelmed by this firſt calamity, might 
grave. 
Young Melvil could not reſiſt this 
affecting ſight. He was determined 


to conquer his fatal paſſion for glory: 

he believed for a time, that he had 
gained the victory: he reſolved to | 
remain at home with his father, that 


he might be the affectionate ſupport 
of his declining age. 

Melvil had formed a friendſhip 
with Mr. Horton, a young enſign, 
the ſon of a widow lady, who had a 
feat in the rage atm at which 


The 
two families were on the moſt agree- 


able terms of intimacy; and the 


young enſign, become the friend of 
the brother, was ſoon enamoured of 


the ſiſter. His perfon, his addreſs, 


bis character, all conſpired to capti- 
vate a heart leſs upon its guard than 


that of the innocent Maria. Horton 
ſoon perceived the impreſſion which 


he had made on a mind quite devoid 
of art and affectation. 


His ardent 
vows breathed nothing but honour; 


and his beautiful miſtreſs thought, in 
_ courſe, that ſhe could refuſe nothing 


to the generoſity of his ſentiments. 


Some months paſſed in this delight- | 
their virtuous minds | 


But the fatal moment arrived. 


her father's 


0 My | 
dear Maria, ſaid: be, Mr. Horton 


no more: ſhe fainted away. When 
recovered, ſhe' ſaw her lover by her 


Fo who tenderly r hand, 
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| be expoſed : ſhe funk under the 


— 


of the company. 


Maria, ſtruck | 
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and looking at her with an air oF in 


expreſſible affection, endeavoured to 


conſole her. Maria,” ſaid he; my 
dear Maria,“ 


ſome time; but it is to ſee each other 


again with more exquiſite joy, and 


to be happy for many years. My 
regiment is ordered to the Eaſt In- 


dies: my country claims my ſervices: 


my duty and my honour compel me 
to leave you.“ 

| Theſe words were a thunder: clap 
to the too ſuſceptible Maria. Over- 
whelmed with grief, ſhe regarded 


berſelf as the moſt wretched of hu- 
man beings. She would have ſpoken; 
but the young ſoldier, diſtruſting his 


own reſolution, ſprang from her, 


baſtened out of the houſe, and gained 
' a victory over Love, which, a mo- 
ment longer, Love would have gained 


over Duty and Honour. 


The trembling eye of Maria fol- 
lowed her lover as long as her tears 
and the diſtance would permit her. 
All the efforts of her father, to ſoothe. 
her grief, were 
promiſes, the vows of her lover, the 
hope of ſeeing him again, all vaniſu- 
ed in the recollection of paſt felicity. 


ineffectual. The 


She ſunk into a ſtupid melancholy, 


from which, however, ſhe was ſoon 
rouſed by new misfortunes. 
It was her brother, her beloved 
| brother that prepared them. 


He was inflexible. 


paſſion for glory, and which inſpiring 
men with the ardour of deſtroying 


their fellow creatures, renders them 


is obliged to leave us. She heard inattentive to the ſentiments of Na- 


| ture? 


The dune e daroner efidexvottre 
ed by every exertion. of fortitude to 


we muſt ſeparate for: 


The 
deſtination of his friend Horton for 
the Eaſt Indies had again excited bis 
paſhonate ardour for arms. Unknown 
to his family, he had ſolicited and 
obtained a commiſſion in the ſervice 
His father appealed 
to his reaſon; his ſiſter to his heart. 
And what can be 
the pleaſure that accompanies the 
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neceſſity. He attended himſelf to the 
preparations for his ſon's voyage; 


and when he took that leave of him 
which was to be the laſt, he gave 


him this moſt excellent advice. 
My ſon,” ſaid he, you are going 


into the moſt dangerous of all coun- 


tries; for it is there, that the vices, 


it you have any, may rule with un- 


limited indulg:ace, and the virtue, 
which I know you to poſſeſs, will 


deviate from rectitude, exerts its ſa- 
other ſupport againſt yourſelt but 


yourſelf, How pure ſoever may be 
the principles of our adminiſtration, 


it is neceſſarily confided to thoſe who, 


in thus ſubmitting to voluntary exile, 


have nothing but intereſt in view. 
They purſue their projects with ſo 


much the greater ardour and ſecurity, 


as they are beyond the reach of any 


authority ſuperior to the ſuggeſtions 
of avarice. As for you, my dear 


— 


violence toward men cannot be law- 
ſul, becauſe they differ from you in 
colour. Let philoſophers amuſe them- 
ſelves by inveſtigating the ſhades of 
underſtanding that dittinguiſh the dif- 
ferent races. If yours, my ſon, be 
ſuperior to that of the Negroes and 
Indians, be it your care to render it 
reſpectable to them, by the honour- 


able and generous uſe you make of it. 


Tour principal duty will be to 


defend the commerce of your country 
= againſt the inſults of its rivals, or 
a 2gainſkt thoſe Indian nations, which, 


not knowing how to appreciate the 
advantages of commerce, are ſome- 


aud not to ſpread ſlaughter and de- 


lutary reſtraints: there, you have no 


J times diſpoſed to deſtroy it. It is, | 
74 therefore, to protect your country, 


” —_— 
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= fon, let Honour be your only guide, | 

and let the ſatisfaction of being faith. 
ful to Virtue be your firſt and nobleſt 

recompence. 5 


Never forget, that rigour and 1 


— 


have the more difficulties to combat. 
Here, the law, if you are tempted to 


give the portrait of this aunt. 
| fice it, that ſhe was one of thoſe cha- 
racteis which have been ſo often de- 
| ſcribed, and with the originals of - 
which the world is ſtill ſo full. I 


deſire of rencering 
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accommodate his conduct to the cruel | 


vaſtation, that you enter-into the ſer- 

vice. Your pay alone, by economy . 
and management, ſhould be made to 
ſuffice for the neceſſaries of life; and 
if your conduct ſhould raiſe you 
to a higher rank, you will return to 


your own country to enjoy honour» 


able eaſe, with the glory of havin 
contributed to extend the power © 
your fellow citizens in a country, 
whoſe natives will revere you for 
your juſtice ; and with the ſatisfaction 
of having conſoled your aged father, 


| whoſe pride and joy it will be, that 
he has given birth to the friend of his 


fellow-creatures,? | 

Scarce had the venerable father 
finiſhed theſe words, when his forti- 
tude forſook him. The departure of 
his ſon rendered him inſentible to 
every pleaſure; and his grief was 


augmented at the ſight of that which 


He ſank. 


conſumed his daughter. 


under it ſoon, and died, leaving Maria 
_ a ſolitary orphan. 


She haſtened to 
leave a place, where ſhe had ſeen the 
deareſt objects of her heart ſucceſſively 
diſappear; and ſhe took ſhelter in the 
houſe of an old aunt, who lived m a 
neighbouring town. Far from meet- 


ing there with any conſolation under 
her misfortunes, ſhefound new ſources 


of uneaſineſs and chagrin, I will not 


Suf- 


ſhall only ſay, that Maria, after hav- 


ing ſuffered for two years whatever 


the caprice of a malicious and peeviſh 


old maid could render almoſt infup- 


portable, and after having refuſed a 
thouſand ridiculous offers which ſhe 


| would have forced her to accept, re- 
_ ceived at length intelligence from In · 


dia. She was conſtantly in her bro- 
ther's thoughts: her lover lived but 
for her; and both, actuated by the 

her happy, had 
elves by many acts 


diſtidguiſhed the 
| tes of 
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of bravery, for which they were aſ- 
ſured of ſpeedy promotion, and con- 
| ſequentacquiſition of a fortune. They 
preſſed her in the moſt earneſt and 
_ affectionate terms to go over to them, 
and partake of it. 
| Such was the fituation of Maria, 
chat a ſtep, the delicacy and pro- 
priety of which ſhe would have heſi- 
tated about in any other circum- 


ſtances, was now become abſolutely | 


neceſſary, She wanted an aſylum ; 
and where could ſhe find a ſafer one, 
than in the protection of a brother 
jealous of his honour, and of a lover 
Whoſe conduct had been ſo uniformly 
exemplary, that it would have been 
culpable in her to ſuſpe& his inten- 
tions? Her aunt readily conſented to 
her departure; and ſhe embarked for 
India, attended by a ſingle female 
ſervant. 
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After a long and tedious voyage, 


in which, however, the polite atten- 


tions of the captain, and of the 
paſſengers, made her forget the ill 


treatment which ſhe had received from 
friends ſitting on the ground in a 


her aunt, ſhe arrived at Madraſs, 
where ſhe found her long expected 
reward —an affectionate brother and 
à faithful lover. | 

The two young heroes, who were 
united by the ſtricteſt ties of friend- 
8 ſhip, bad ſcarcely the ſatisfaction of 


again ſeeing, the one a beloved ſiſter, 


and the other an adorable. miſtreſs, 
when they received orders to march 
on an expedition againſt Hyder Al, 

Maria would not ſuffer them to go 
without her, and accompanied them 
to Arcot. The expedition was un- 


fortunate ; her brother and her lover 


were among the priſoners taken by 
the Indian conqueror, Maria her. 


ſelf became his captive, and was con- 


ducted to his ſeraglio. 
Hyder Ali, it is well known, made 
war like all the Oriental princes, by 
intermixing pleaſures with 8 
tion, and love with ſlaughter. 
entered into the tent appreprined 4 


| Coty ſaid he, and, in the priſon of 


male, born in thoſe Kuropean re- 


* 


Maria. The fight of a gt fe- 


gions, where the manners beſpe ik 85 
the character of the ſoul, and give a 
commanding air to beauty, was a new 
ſight to the Indian warrior. Maria 
ſat with her head reclined upon her 
boſom : ſuſpenſe and terror were vi-_ 
ſible in her countenance, Hyder, 
ſtruck with admiration, approached 
her with unuſual reſpect. Beautiful 
European,“ ſaid he, what are your 
misfortunes, and why this counte- 
nance of grief ?—* Generous Hyder!” 
ſaid Maria, who had expected the bru- 
tal ferocity of a tyrant, * judge yours 
ſelf of my misfortunes. My lover 
and brother are your captives.” 

Hyder, who had ſeated himſelf by 
her fide, inflantly roje, and called 
one of his attendents. Go to Ar- 


the Eaſt Gate, you will find two 
Englith officers; provide them with 
whatever may be neceſſary, and bring 
them to the camp.“ 
The meſſenger found the two 


——_— 


— 


—_—_— = 


— 


; 


| ducted the dear object of their affec- 


— 


dungeon, near a crevice Which the 
hand of time had made in the wall, 

and which juſt admitted a little day- 
light, They were lamenting the fa- 
tal error which had torn them trom 
the boſom of their family, and, after 
ſuch various perils, had plunged them 
into a loathſome dungeon, and con- 


tions to the ſeraglio of a Sultan. 
They were fo loſt in grief, that the 
orders of Hyder Ali produced no ef- 
ſect upon them; neither the emo- 
tions of joy, nor the ſolicitude of 
hope. They followed the meſſenger, 
and arrived at the camp. 
Hyder, informed of their arrival, 
ordered them to be conducted to the 
tent of Maria, where he ſoon appear- 
ed himſelf; and without giving them 
time to recover from the embarrail» 
ment of their uation, I grant you 


N laid he, your 8 85 and 
o 


. 
R 
1 


mw de aſſembled. 


to you, beautiful European, [ reſtore 
a brother and a huſband. Take her, 


young man, without apprehenſion. 


Know, that among the Atiatics there 


are conquerors who can be generous | 


in the midſt of victory. She will 


leave my camp as pure and virtuous 
as when ſhe entered it. 


your countrymen, that Hyder will 
never know Aa glorious day, till be 


pean yoke.” 
Who can deſcribe the ene that 


| followed, where gratitude endeavour- 
ed to ſurpaſs generoſity, and the be- 


nefit conferred was ſo much beyond 
all expectation? 

The two friends and Maria deter- 
mined never more to part; but it was 


neceſſary to poſtpone the marriage of 


Horton and Maria till their return to 
England. On the termination of the 
peace they left India, and have been 
ſince happily united, with all the 


proſpects of felicity before them that 
Love and Virtue can preſent. 
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MW REMARKABLE EVENTS Taz 


YEAR 1789. Jaxvary, 
IR Fletcher Norton, Lord "ITY 


of Commons, dies. | 
Sir G. W. Cornwall, Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, dies. 


The King continues very ill. 
The miniſtry, after very warm de- 


W dates, carry the queſtion for a limited | 
4 Regency in both Houſes of Farlia - 


ment. 


The prince of Wales agrees to ac- 


cept the limited Regency, to preſerve 


| the peace of the kingdom. 


The Phyſicians attending his Ma-: 


jeſty examined by a committee of 


both Houſes of Parliament. 8 
The King of France orders the 
Etats Generaux (States General) to 


ley, thelate Speaker of the Houle | 


. . 


' Remarkable Events in the Year 1789. 


But tell 


has delivered India from the Euro- 


vote an addreſs 


| Wales, to take upon him the nag 
| cy, without limitations, 


13 
Oczakow taken by the Ruſſians. 
'The great cauſe betwixt the Com- 


miſſioners of Exciſe in Scotland and 


the Diſtillers determined, before the 
Court of Exchequer, in favour of the 
Commiſſioners. 
FEvavary.—The nation continues 
much divided in opinion relpecung 
the Regency, &c. 
_ His Majeſty begins to reconva- 
leſce; his recovery announced by the 
Lord Chancellor in the Houſe of 
Lords, and by Mr, Pitt in the Houſe 
of Commons. | 
Marca.—The Iriſh Parliament 
to the Prince of 


The Lord Lieutenant refuſes to 
tranſmit the addreſs. 

'The Parliament vote a cenſure up- 
on the Lord Lieutenant, and ſend 
lix commiſſioners to n with 
their addreſs. 8 | 

The Prince of Wales politely thanks 
them for their addreſs, but is happy 
to inform them that a Regency is no 
longer neceſſary, on account of che 
King's recovery. 

General mation: and rejoi- 
cings take place in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, on account of 
that event. 


The Epiſcopal Clergy) in Scotland = 


(formerly the ,non-jurors) alſo cotn- 
poſe a prayer of thankf giving for the 


| King's recovery. 
Mr. Grenville appointed Speaker, 


The Engliſh Parliament opened by 


| commiſſion from the King. 


ArRIL, —A royal gala at Wind- 
ſor. 


The French and Spaniſh Aubell 


| dors give grand galas, on account of 


the King's recovery. 
On the 23d their Majeſties, the 


|] Houſes of Lords and Commons, the 
Judges, Lord Mayor, Aldermen,” 


and a vaſt number of the nobility, 


| &c. go to St. Paul's Church in grand 


proceſſion, and return thanks to Al- 


: mighty God; the lame ay is obſerv · 


ed ; 
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ed as a public thankſgiving all over 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The trial of Mr. Haſtings proceeds 
- before the High Court of Parlia- 
ment. 
The Ottoman Emperor dies. 


Max. — Tbe King of France opens 


| the Aſſembly of the States General. 
In the Britiſh Parliament, Mr. 


Wilberforce makes ſeveral motions 


in favour of the ſlaves, which are a- 
eed to. 
The Courts of Great Britain, 


Lee 1 vent / 


| 


—_— 


Pruſſia, and Holland, give in a de- 


claration to the Court of Denmark, 
requiring that Court to remain neuter 


in the war betwixt Sxeden and Ruſ- 


ſia, ER 
The keeneſt omen ever kiows in 


the General Aﬀembly of the Church 


of Scotland, for a clerk, which is car- 


ried by Profefior Dalziel, by a ma 


jority of five. 
Duel betwixt the Duke of York and 
- Colonel Lenox. | 


Jone.— The Duke of Clarence's 


bs eſtabliſhment fixed. 


dent ot the United States of Ame- 
rica. 


Mr. Grenville appointed [Becre- 


| tary of State. 


Mr. Addington elected Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons. 


The King goes to the Houſe of | 
Lords for the firſt time fince his ill- 


. neſs, and receives the new Speaker. 


The Turks defeated by the Ruſ- 


7 e at Gelatz. 


— 


Colonel Debbeig tried by a court 


martial, for a libel on the Duke of 
| | miſſes his miniſters, and recalls M. 


Capt. McKenzie of Redeaſtle, ki 


5 Richmond. 


led in a duel at Naples. 

 __ Revolution begun in France. 
The King 

the Aſſembly in vain. 

The people oppoſe his edicts. 


The Duke of Orleans, and a num- 


der of the nobility, join the Tiers 


* 


endeavours to diffolve + 


„ R 


| cred. 
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in the Tear 1789. 


Jvrr he army in France join 


the Tiers Etat, and refuſe to fire on 


the people. 
The Emperor impoſes ſeveral hard- 


ſhips on his ſubjects in Brabant. 


Mr. Sheridan makes ſeveral mo- 
tions in the Houſe of Commons re- 
ſpecting the Reform of the Royal 
Boroughs in Scotland, and ſeveral 
papers are ordered to be laid before 
the Houle, 

Revolt of the French guards, who 
join the Tiers Etat. 
Famine in France. | 

The French apply to Britain for 
corn, which is refuſed, on account of | 


the high price there. 


Tobacco in Britain put under the 
exciſe. 


The French King diſmiſſes M. 


Neckar. 


The populace arm at Paris; a ſkir- 
miſh enſues, and ſome foldiers kil- 
led. 1 
The Count D* Artois, and ſeveral 
noblemen, &c. make their eſcape out 


| of the kingdom. 
General Waſhington elected Preſi- 


Tbe people take poſſeſſion of the 
Hoſpital of I nvalids, with a quantity 


[ of cannon, &c. 


They attack the Baſtile ; the Mar- 
quis de Launay invites the people in; 
about forty. enter, and are all maſla⸗ 


The people then take the Baſtile ; 


by ſtorm, behead De Launay, at the 
| Place de Greve, and his affociates; 


and carry their heads through the 
ſtreets of Paris on poles, 
The King enters Paris, and agrees 
to the demands of the people, diſ- 


Neckar, who had returned to Swit · 


{ zerland. 


Fin de Cacket aboliſhed. 
The Marquis de la Fayette ap- 


' pointed commander in chief. 


M. de Foulon and M. Berthier 
hanged, and their heads carried 
through the ſtreets of Paris on poles. 

The Revolution becomes general by 
all over France, | 

The 


W conſtiturion. 


We Scotland, dies. 


” 0 RAY 
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The Baſtile 
tion. | 
The States General of France aſ- 


Tazed to the founda- | 


Remarkable Events 


ſame the name of the Natioxar As- 
SEMBLY. | 

Avevsr,—A number of people 
blown up with gunpowder at Veſoul, 
m France. | HH 

M. Neckar returns to Paris, and 
is appointed mimiſter of finance. 

The King appoints new miniſters, 
favourable to the people. 

Troubles in the French provinces, 
who join the Tiers Etat. 

Duke of Dorſet, the Britiſh Am- 
| baſſador, ſuſpected by the people of 
France, juſtifies himſelf to the ſatis- 
faction of the National Afembly, | 
and afterwards returns to England. 

The King of Great Britain, and 

the Royal family, make a tour to 
Weymouth, aud other places on the 
or. Ee ap | 
The Swediſh and Ruſſian fleets 
have an indeciſive engagement. 
The Swediſh Admiral put under 
arreſt ſor miſbehaviour, 
Annual Convention of the Dele- 
gates for the Reform of the Scots | 
Boronghs meet at Edinburgh, and 
come to ſeveral reſolutions. 

The National Aſſembly of France 
declares the King the RESTORER of 
Livtkty, makes a declaration of the 
RIGHTS of May, eftabliſhes a new 

conſtitution, civil and criminal. Re- 
volution in the principality of Liege; ' 
= the Prince leaves the county. 
WW OSEPTEMBER,—-The National Af- 
ſembly makes 


— 


— 


— 


Revolution in Corſica. 1 
do the decrees of the National Aſſem- 
5 by. CC | 

Sir Thomas Millar, Bart. Lord 
WE Preſident of the Court of Seſſion in 
= The people of France preſent their 
plate, buckles, money, &c. to the 


| King, 


| by 


W Nationd Affembly for the public uſe. | 


Aen. — 


— 42642” 


in the Year 1789. 
The King and Queen ſend their 


- Plate to the mint to be coined for the 
public ſervice. | 


The patriots erect the ſtandard of 
revolt in Brabant. e 


Ocrover,—The King and Queen 


| of France, and the Dauphin, go to 


an entertainment given to the regi- 


ment of Flanders, at Verſailles, by 
the Gardes de Corps; the officers, 


&c. trample the national cockade un- 
der their feet, in conſequence of which 
the militia, commanded by the Mar- 


quis de Fayette, the citizens, and poiſ- _ 


ſardes (fiſhwomen) go, in great 


numbers, from Paris to Verſailles; 


an action takes place, the dragoons 
and Swiſs regiments refuſe to act, and 


lay down their arms; the Gardes de 
Corps are routed, and many of them 


killed and taken priſoners. The 
Queen, and Dauphin deliver 
themſelves up, and are brought, in 
grand proceſſion, to Paris (preceded 
by the heads of ſome of the Gardes 


de Corps that were killed, carried on 


poles) and lodged in the Thuille- 
. J 
The National Aſſembly adjoura 
from Verſailles to Paris, and hold 
their meetings in the Thuilleries. 
The French Weſt India Iſlands of 
Martinique, St. Lucie, Cape Fran- 
cois, and St. Domingo, declare in 


favour of the National Aſſembly. 


At Martinique, the troops join the 
people, the Governor is diſmiſſed, 
and a new one choſen, by the citi- 


| Zens. 
progreſs in the new 


Ihe Royal family are kept cloſe 


| priſoners at the palace of the Thuille- 
, anc „ e 
The French King gives his afſent- | The National Aſſembly declate 
all the church lands to be the proper- 
ty of the people. Ke 


Belgrade taken by the Auſtrians 
capitulation. 5 75 i 
The Prince of Saxe Cobourg, and 
General Suwarow, gain a complete 
victory over the Furks, in Wallachia. 

The Duke gf Orleans ſtopped at 


15 
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Boulogne i in his way to England, by 
the poiſſardes, or filkhwomen, releaſed 


by order of the National Aſſembly, 


and arrives in England. 

A great earthquake happens at 
Borgo San Sepulchro, in Italy, a 
great number of houſes deftroyed, 


and 1000 people killed. 
Prince Potemkin obtains a great 


victory over the Turks at Couſkan. 
Great diſturbances in the French 
5 provinces. . 

The populace of Paris hang a 
baker without trial, and carry his 
bead on a pole through the ſtreets. 


The National Aſſembly declare 


MARTIAL LAW, Which puny, an end to 
the tumults. 


The patriots take up arms in the 


Low Countries. 
Ilay Campbell, of Soscoth, Eſq; 
appointed Lord Preſident of the 


Court of Seſſion in Scotland; Robert 


Dundas, Eſq; Lord eee, and 
Robert Plair, Eſq; Solicitor-Gene- 


ral. 
A deputation of the mulattoes 


nd people of colour admitted into | 


the National Aſſembly of France. 
Corſica taken under the protection 
of the National Aſſembly, and allow- 
ed to ſend deputies to the Aſſembly. 


General Meadows appointed Go- 
vernor and Commander in Chief of | 


Fort St. George, and Chief of Bom- Great Britain allowed from America. 


bay. 


Clyde navigation completed, and a 
remarkable aqueduct bridge finiſhed 
over the river Kelvin. 


NovxMBER.— The Pruſſian troops | 


The old 1 of the Forth and 


; march and take poſſeſſion of the prin - 


_ cipality of Liege. 
The Brabantine 
Forts Lillo and De Lire, and take 
che Chancellor Crumpipin priſoner. 
The Commiſſioners for paying off 


patriots take 


the national debt of Great Britain 


complete the thirteenth quarter, and 
to the amount of near six 


ſtock, 
MILLIONS in Whole, is bought up! for 
5 5 755 
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Several ſhocks of an earthquake 
felt at Crief, in Scotland, and the 
neighbourhood, 

A very long track of rainy weather 


all over Great Britain, Ireland, and 


the Continent. 

The Brabantine patriots deſeat Ge- 
neral Schroeder, at T urnhout, with 
great ſlaughter. 

The Revolution Society at Lon- 
don ſend a congratulatory addreſs to 
the National Aſſembly of France. 

The Prince of Saxe Cobourg takes 
the port of Akerman, on the Black 
Sea, and 1500 prifoners. 

The patriots in Brabant declare 
themſelves INDEPENDENT, and for 


ever releaſed from the Houſe of Aut: 


i. 
The patriots defeat the Imperial 
army, and take Ghent with great 
llaughter.. 
The foundation- ſtone of the New 
College at Edinburgh laid with great 
pomp. 


Oſtend declares for the Brabantine W 
patriots, as does Bruges and ſeveral | 


other places in the Netherlands. 
The Auſtrians take Czernich in 
Wallachia, and Clanova in Ser via 


from the Turks. 


The Brabantine patriots tale Ypres 
and ſeveral other places: 
The importation of wheat into 


The negroes in Martinique rebel, 
but are quelled, and the leaders exe 
cuted. 

8 Sykes tried 
in the Court of King's Bench for ſe- 
ducing Mrs, Parſloe, and lined I -- 
TEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 

The celebrated Barrington tried : 


| and acquitted. 


The Ducheſs of Albany, al 
daughter of the Pretender, dies at 
Bologna; only Cardinal York now 
remains of the unfortunate family 
of STUART. 

Bender ſurrenders to the Ruſſians. 


The Brabantine patriots take Bruf- 
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Tels, with very little ſlaughter; Dal 
ton and his army fly; the patriots are 
every where ſucceſsful, and almoſt 
the whole of the Low Countries de- 
clare for them. 

Very high winds on the coaſts of 
England and Scotland, and much 

damage done to the ſhipping. 
The weather very mild. 

The ſubſcriptions to the New Col- 
lege at Edinburgh amount to near 
fourteen thouſand pounds. A Farm- 
er ſends Two srors to the Lord Pro- 

volt, as his ſubſcription. 
Mr. F. an Iriſh gentleman, killed 
in a duel near Edinburgh. 

The National Aſſembly of France 
order the Crown lands and the pro- 

perty of the church to be ſold, to 
pay off the national debt. 

The Brabantines refuſe to enter into 
any negociation with the Emperor. 
The ſpirit of Liberty begins to 
| break forth in Spain. 

A quinwple alliance betwixt Great 
Britain, Pruſſia, Holland, Sweden, 
and Poland. 

Intelligence received of an action 
berwixt the Polygars, near Madras, 
and Colonel Stewart's detachment, 
in which ſeveral are killed onboth ſides. 

The exportation of grain prohibit- 
ed from Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the importation allowed into 
England on the low duties. 

I be celebrated Dr. Cullen reſigns 
bis Profeſſorſnip of the Practice of 
Phyſic in the Wniverl ity of Edin. 

burgh: Dr Gregory choſen his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and Dr. Duncan appointed 
Profeſſor of the Theory of Fhyſic, in 
room of Dr. Gregory. 
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Ze thau as . as 4 art as pure a. 


ſnow 


ciouſneſs peculiar to refined life: 


| ſubſiſt between man and man. 


* 


Vol. III. 


1 - 


| and abhors the li 4 


Thou wilt not eſcape Caronny. 
DHAKESPEAR- 


Alumny may be enumerated a- 
mong the few tormenting evils, 
which are purely of man's creation 
It is an ebullition of hatred and mali- 
It 
exiſts not but where vanity, hypo- 
eriſy and ſelf-intereſt enter ſtrongly 
into the character. It is, however, 
of ancient date, and has always been 
mentioned by ancient writers with the 
contempt it deſerves, The character 


of a calumniator has, in the beſt and 


worlt of times, been held in univerſal 
abhorrence. The word Diabolos, 
which is always rendered Devil in the 
New Teſtament, means literally a ra- 
ducer, falſe accuſer, or calumniator. 
Thoſe therefore, who ' indulge this 
vice, may find perhaps that their origin 


is not human, and their connection 
| not very honourable. 


There enters into the compoſition 
of Calumny, theſe vices, envy, uncha - 
ritableneſs, and falſchood—the firſt 
1s the prime cauſe, the fecond the 
ground to work upon, the third the 
means whereby. It appears, there- 
fore, to be one of the blackeſt of 
vices, being a compound of three, 
which ſeparately taken are the bane 
of ſociety, the deſtroyers of comfort, 
and of that confidence which ſhould 
Envy 
deſtroys the happineſs of the perſon 
poſſeſfed by it. It is a conſciouſneſs 
of want, without the power, or per- 


| haps the inclination to ſupply that 
| want, The object of it is innocent 


as to any demerit, and it is not un- 


| frequent that an effort of envy has 


been met by an act of kindneſs. It 
is a cowardly paſſion, for it hates 


without ſpeaking its hatred, it fights 


|" vidkout having challenged the party, 
and its blows, like thoſe of the aſſaſ- 
lin, are given in the dark. Itis a 
paſſion indeed which courts darkneſs, 
ths bek efforts 
do 


\ 


_ quently proves fatal, like the ſenſa- | 


tion of ſtrong grief which does not 


find vent in tears. 


Uncharitableneſs is likewiſe a neceſ- | 


fary ingredient in calumny ; a habit 
of mind the moſt averſe to that bene- 
volence and philanthropy which pro- 
motes the happineſs of others, and 
thereby our own. It is the happy 
faculty of miſrepreſenting every thing, 
of placing trifles in a ſtrong light, of 


viewing every little fault by optics 


which magnify, and while they mag- 


nify, diſcolour and blacken. It is pe- 


culiar to bad hearts and weak heads. 
J have ſeldom ſeen an uncharitable 


perſon poſſeſſed of ſtrong intellect— 


| but the greateſt perverſion is certainly 
zin the heart, which in this caſe may 
be ſaid to “ be evil, and only evil, 
« and that continually Y _ 
But the means of Calumny, 
all, muſt be falſehood. 


aſter 
Without 


departing from truth, innocence can- 


Not be attacked, nor the good abuſed. 
The true Calumniator, therefore, 
diſdains that nice regard to truth 
' Which virtuous men entertain, and by 
means of a quick invention and 


prompt memory, throws an air of 
truth over an unfounded ſtory, which 


often prevents his hearers from diſ- 


— 


covering how flimſy the materials are. 


Vet why, in the exerciſe of Calumny, 
any man ſhould be eager in his at- 
tempts to injure the character of ano- 
ther, and rejoice at the ſueceſs of his 


miſrepreſentations, why one human 


creature ſhould without provocation 
do that to another which even ihe 


higheſt provocations cannot juſtify,— | 


why man ſhould delight in a crime 
which God abhors, and which the 
ſmalleſt reflection, the ſlighteſt conſi- 
deration muſt condemn, are queſtions 


which the Enemy of Mankind only 


can anſwer. — — 
The enormity of this crime appears 
deepeſt when we conſider that the 


— 
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to be diſguiſed are its cleareſt diſco- 
very—and the ſtruggle within fre- 


wound inflited by the tongue or pen 
of Clemny is in general incur- 
able; if its firſt violence be abated, 
there ſtill remains enough to perplex 
and to pain. The tale of ſcandal is 
ealily propagated, but nothing is ſo 
difficult as to ſuppreſs it. To prove 
one's innocence is not always ſuffi- 


cient ; for though guilt diſappears, 


ſuſpicion remains in many minds, 
and many a malicious ſtory has been 
circulated, where the contradiction 
never came, or. came too late: the 
firſt impreſſions have been often too 


| ſtrong to be wholly eradicated, and 


that confidence which is the baſis of 


good opinion has been deſtroyed. 


Among the improvements introdu- 
ced in refined times, may be reckon- 
ed an improvement on Calumny. It 
baving been found that calumny is 
not always ſafe, that the law on the 
one hand guards certain characters, 
and private indignation, on the other, 
may be dangerous to encounter, thoſe 
intelligent ſhrugs, whiſpers, nods, 
oblique hints, and innuendos have 
been introduced, and found to an- 


{wer all the purpoſes of Calumny full 


as well, and with much more ſafety, 


than plain language in word or writ- 


ing. Every limb almoſt of the body 
has been enliſted into this valuable 


| ſervice. The eye contributes its ſide 


France, its contracted brow, its ſly 


look, and uplifted admiration—The 


noſe is made to turn up in the cauſe of 


| contemptuous envy; the brow yields 


its ſignificant knittings—and a diſ- 


tortion of the chin and upper lip fre- 
quently render the tongue wholly un- 


neceſſary the ſhoulders ſhrug in uni- 
ſon with the uplifted eye and the 


hands by expreſſing admiration con- 
tribute their aſſiſtance to the perfection 


of the ſtory; nor are the feet idly 


employed —a ſtamp on the ground, if 
well timed, and accompanied by a2 
hum or ha! has frequently decided 


on the character of an abſent party; 


and I have known moxe inſtances than 


one 
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one where knocking the knees toge- 
ther has been reckoned full proof of 
an aſſertion which no tongue would 
have dared to utter. 
Such are the convenient imple- 
ments now made uſe of to circu- 
late the tale of ſcandal; they mark 


caution, indeed, but it is a caution 
cloſely connected with cowardice; for 
where it is neceſſary to ſpeak ofa cha- 


rader, ſuch hints are unneceſſary; but 
where a character is unneceſſarily in- 


troduced only to be defamed, I know 


no cowardice and no cruelty equal to 


baving recourſe to a ſpecies of aſſer - 


tion Which it 1s impoſſible to contra- 


dict, and to a mode of communication | 
which cannot be obſtructed. | 


The character of a Liar, ſays Dr 
Hawkeſworth, is at once ſo hateful 


and contemptible, that even of thoſe 
who have loſt their virtue it might be 
expected, that from the violation of 

truth they ſhould be reſtrained by 


their pride. Almoſt every other vice 
that diſgraces human nature, may 
be kept in countenance by applauſe 


ad nd aſſociation; the corrupter of vir- 


T_T 


. 
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gin innocence ſees himſelf envied by 


the men, and at leaſt not deteſted by 
the women; the drunkard may eaſily 


unite with beings, devoted like him 


ſelf to noiſy merriment or ſilent in 
ſenſibility, who will celebrate his vic- 
toriesſover thenovices of intemperance, 
boaſt themſelves the companions of 


his proweſs, and tell with rapture of 


the multitudes whom unſucceſsful 
emulation has hurried to the grave; 
even the robber and the cut-throat 
have their followers, who admiretheir 


= addreſs and intrepidity, their ſtrata- 
— gems of rapine, and their fidelity to 
the gang.—The Liar, and, only the 
luar, is invariably, and univerſally 
FR deſpiſed, abandoned, and diſo'wned: 


has no domeſtic conſolations, 


which he can oppoſe to the cenſure 
ct mankind; he can retire to no fra- 
d ternity, where his crimes may ſtand in 
= the place of virtues; but is given vp” 


—— 


— 


—— 


| 


| and bad. 


«© The Devils,” ſays Sir 
Thomas Brown, “do not tell lies to 


one another; for truth is neceffary to 


all ſocieties; nor can the ſociety of 
hell ſubſiſt without it.“ 
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ence;” juſt publiſhed. ] 
TY ASSIONS being commotions 
of the body as well as of the 
mind, it is no wonder that they 


ſhould diſplay themſelves in the looks 
If they did not, 
our intercourſe with one another 


and behaviour. 


would be much more difficult and 


dangerous than it is; becauſe we 
could not ſo readily diſcover the 
characters of men, or what is paſling 
in their minds. But the outward. 
expreſſion of the paſſions is a ſort of 
univerſal language; not very exten- 
five indeed, but ſufficiently ſo to give 


us information of many things which 


it concerns us to know, and which 
otherwiſe we could not have known. 
When a man is even at pains to con- 
ccal his emotions, his eyes, features, 
complexion, and voice will diſcover. 
them to a diſcerning obſerver; and 
when he is at no pains to hide or 


diſguiſe what he feels, the outward 
indications will be ſo fiznificant, 


that hardly any perſon can miſtake 


their meaning: his anger, for ex- 


to the hiſſes of the multitude, with- 
out friend, and without apologiſt. It 
is the peculiar condition of falſehood 
to be equally deteſted by the good 


{From © Elements of Moral Sc 


ample, though he ſhould not utter 


a word, will contract his brows, flaſh 


in his eyes, make his lips quiver, and 
give irregular motions to his limbs. 


Salluſt ſays of Catiline, that his eyes 
had a diſagreeable glare, that his 
complexion was pale, his walk ſome- 
times quick and ſometimes flow, _ 
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of the outward ſign. 
great acuteneſs in this reſpe&, ſome 


tention. 
lieve there are, who ſtudy almoſt | 
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that his general appearance betoken- 
ed a diſcompoſure of mind approach- 
Ing to infanity. 

It muſt be remarked here, that all 
are not equally quickſighted in diſ- 


cerning the inward emotion by means 


very little: which may in part be 
owing to habits of attention or inat- 
If there be men, as [I be- 


every countenance that comes in their 
way, whether of man or of beaſt, 


and if there be others who ſeldom 


mind things of that nature, it is rea- 


ſonable to fuppoſe that the former 


will have more of this acuteneſs than 
the latter. The talent I ſpeak of is 


ſometimes called Skill in Phyſiogno 


my, or, Phyſtognomony; which laſt 
form of the word is more ſuitable to 


One of theſe, 


Some have 


— 


its Greek original. Ariſtotle, and | 
other ancient philoſophers, wrote of 
it; and there were, in ancient times, 
Perſons whoſe profeſſion it was to 
judge of the character from the out- 
Ward appearance. 


having ſeen Socrates, without know. 


Ing who he was, pronounced him to 


be a very bad man, and enſlaved to 


ſome of the worſt paſſions in human 
nature. 1 
cCrates, as a proof of the preſumption 


This was reported to So- 


and folly of the phyſiognomiſt. But 


Socrates told them, that the man had 


for that he was by nature fubje& to 
all thoſe paſſions, though with the aid 


diſcovered uncommon penetration; 


of reaſon and philoſophy he had now 
t tlie better of them.” = 

TI remark, fecondly, That as all 
human minds are not equally ſuſcep- 
tible of warm emotion, fo all human 
bodies are not equally liable to re. 
ceive impreſſions from the mind. 


Thore is an awkwardneſs in the ge- 
ſtures of ſome people, and a want of 
meaning in their faces, which make 


the outward appearance pretty much 
the ſame at all times, unleſs they be 


the ſame time with diſcourſe, = 


under great agitation. This may 
be in part conſtitutional, and partly 


the effect of habit. That uniformi- 


ty of feature which the Stoics af- 


feed, and in which they ſuppoſed 


the dignity of man in a great mea- 


ſure to conſiſt, was no doubt in many 
| of them aſſumed and artificial. But 
| when we ſee the looks of one child 
- continually varying as his thoughts 
vary, and thoſe of another rarely 


undergoing any ſenſible change, we 
muſt impute this diverſity to conſti- 
tution, as we cannot ſuppoſe there 


is art or affectation in the caſe. In 


the countenance of Garrick there 
was more variety of expreſſion than 
I ever ſaw in any other, This, at- 
ter he became a player, he ſtudied 
and practiſed with extraordinary ap- 


plication ; but the fame thing was 
obſervable in him from his earlieſt 
years, as I have been aſſured by 


thoſe who knew him when a boy. 
I remark, thirdly, That all ſtate 


of ſociety do not allow equal ſcope 
to the outward and viſible diſplay of 


the paſſions. People, in civilized 
life, trom 
ſtand of the faſhion and of one ano- 


ther, are at pains to curb, or at leaſt 
to hide, their more violent emotions: 
whereas, among ſavages, and perſons 
| little acquainted with decorum, there 
is hardly any reſtraint of this fort, 
Hence the intercourſe of the latter 


is always more boiſterous than that 
of the former, whether the conver ſa- 


| tion lead to joy or ſorrow, merriment 
or anger; and their countenances 
are more deeply impreſſed with the 
traces of their predominant paſſions. 
Artiſts, too, as I have elſewhere re- 

marked, who employ themſelves in 


the nicer parts of mechanics, have 


generally a fixedneſs of feature ſuit · 


ed to the earneſt attention which 


they are obliged to beſtow on their 
work; while thoſe, who can ply 


their trade and amuſe themſelves at 


the awe in which they 
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for the moſt Fart, ſmoother faces, one fide ; and Readineſs, in its riſing 


and features leſs ſignificant. 
Though there are many who, from 
mattention or other cauſes, are not 
acute in diſcerning human charac- 
ters, yet almoſt every man is to a 


certain degreeapbytiognomilt, Every | 


one can dillinguith an angry from a 


_ placid, a chearful from a melancholy, 
a thoughtfu! from a thoughtleſs, and 


a dull from a penetrating counte- 


nance. Children are capable of this; 
and ſoon learn to fear the frowns, 
and take encouragement from che 
ſmiles of the nurſe; to participate 


in her joys or ſorrows, when they 


ſee the outward ſigns of thoſe emo 
tions; and to ſtand more in awe of 


an acute than of a liſtleſs obſerver. 


The faces of the more ſagacious 
brutes are not withoutexpreſſion. A 
curſt cur and a well-natured dog, a 
| high-mettled and a ſpiritleſs horſe, 


are known by their countenance and 


carriage; and one might perceive. 


intuitively, that wolves, foxes, pole- 


cats, and bull- dogs, Are. dangerous 


animals, and that from aſſes, ſheep, 


calves, lambs, and kids, one has no- 


thing to fear. He who acknowledges 


theſe facts, and has obſerved what 


varieties of expreſſion may be diſ- 
played in pictures and ſtatues, will 
admit, that phyſiognomy is a fort of 
ſcience, and not deſtitute of truth; 


and that, by a careful obſerver, con- 


ſiderable progreſs may be made in it. 
But obſerve, that it is not from 
the countenance alone that phyſiog- 


= nomiſts form their opinions. They 
mult hear a man ſpeak, and ſee him 


move and act, and ſmile ; they muſt 


be acquainted with his general car- 
riage, before they can decide upon 
bis character. Painters 


have ob 
ſerved, that the poſition of the head 
is particularly expreſſive. Humili- 
ty and ſorrow appear in its hanging 
down ; arrogance, in lifting it up, 


k A and tofling it back; ſome of the 
= gather affections, in its inclinipg to 


erect between the ſhoulders. Love, 
hatred, joy, grief, intreaty, threaten- 
ing, mildneſs, as well as admiration, 
anger and ſcorn, have viſible effects 


| on the attitudes of the head. The 


hands, too, which it is difficult to 


| move gracefully, and which thoſe 


who have not been accuſtomed to 
elegant fociety ought to move but 
ſeldom, and with caution, - the hands, 
I fay, by their motions and geſtures, 
| expreſs various ſtates of the mind, as 
admiration, hope, conſent, refuſal, 
fear, intreaty, and many others. But 
to deſcribe thoſe motions with ac- 
curacy is hardly poſſible; and, in a 
matter of this kind, inaccurate rules 
are worſe than no rules at all, as 
they lead to affectation, and conſe- 
quently to ungracefulneſs. * 
Some people ſhew their character 
more ſlowly than others. With one you 


think yourſelf acquainted at firſt ſight; 


of another, after long trial, you can 
make nothing, and, if he is very cauti- 
ons, he may elude your acuteſtobſerva- 
tion forſyears. Hence let the phyſiogno- 
miſt learn tobe rather ſlow than haſty 
in forming a judgment. Let him be 
on his guard, though appearances are 
favourable; and let charity incline 
him to moderation, even when he may _ 
think he has certainly detected a dan- 
gerous or diſagreeable aſſoeiate. We 
are often diſſatisfied with a man at his 
firſt appearance, whom we afterwards 
find worthy of high eſteem. In ſhort, 
Phyſiognomy is, in molt caſes, a con- 
jectural ſcience, and muſt not be im- 
plicitly truſted; for objections may 
be tound to almoſt every one of its 
principles. Marſhal Turenne, the 
greateſt commander, and one of the 
beſt men of his time, had ſo unpro- 
miſing a look, that when meanly 
dreſſed, as he often was, ſtrangers 
were apt to miſtake him for a ſimple- 
ton. The ſame thing is recorded of 
another illuſtrious commander, Philo- 
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a man of great pleaſantry and good though beautiful in particular paf- 


nature, had a ftera and forbidding 
countenance. 

Though I have long been ſtudious 
of Phyſiognomy, and ſometimes flat- 
tered myſelf that L had ſkill in it, I 


dare not venture to treat of it in any 


other way, than by offering a few 


Might obſervations; well knowing, 


that on ſuch a ſubje& people are apt 


to run into wild theories, more likely 
to miſlead than to inform. 

nions of Ariſtotle and other old wri- 
ters have been collected by Joannes 


The opi- 


Baptiſta Porta; whoſe book, though 
formerly in ſome eſteem, will give lit- 


tle ſatisfaction to the unbiaſſed and 


inquiſitive obſerver. He, and ſome 
others, have amuſed themſelves with 


fancying likeneſſes between the faces 
of men and of brutes, and aſſigning 
that character to the man which pre- 
dominates in the beaſt he reſembles. 
They have alſo, from the proportions 


of particular parts of a human body, 


drawn concluſions with reſpect to the 
virtues or vices of the ſoul with which 


it is animated. And ſome would eſ- 
timate the powers of a man's under 
ſtanding by the ſhape of his ſkull, and 


the outline of his brow and noſe.. I 
have neither time nor inclination to 


enter into theſe inquiries ; though J 


will not take it upon me to ſay, that 
they are wholly without foundation. 


Of all the phyſiognomiſts I know, 


ancient or modern, the moſt eminent 


is John Gaſper Lavater, a clergyman 


of Zurich in Switzerland. He has | 
Publiſhed two or three magnificent 
volumes, and adorned them with ma- 
ny curious drawings. The work has 
noble ſtrains of eloquence, and proves 
the author to be a man of great piety | 


and goodneſs of heart; and many of 
his remarks, on the human and other 


figures which he preſents to his read- 
er, are ſuch as, I think, no perſon of 


obſervation can refuſe to acquieſce in. 
But he is frequently whimſical, and 


in affirmation too politive, His ſtile, 


— 


a * * 


| 


ſages, is upon the whole diffuſe, in- 
coherent, and declamatory, to ſuch a 
degree, that I believe it would be a 


difficult matter to digeſt his notions 


into a ſyſtem. Some perſons in his 
neighbourhood having been poiſoned 
with the wine in the euchariſt, Lava» 
ter, ſuppoſing it had been done inten- 
tionally, preached a ſermon with ex- 
traordinary vehemence; in which was 


this remarkable ſaying, which I men- 


tion, to ſhow his confidence in his 
art: I would not adviſe the perpe- 


© trator of this horrid deed to come 


in my way, for I ſhall certainly 
know him by his look, if ever I ſet 
my eyes upon him.“ 
man of genius and penetration, and a 
good deal of entertainment may be 


found in his book. But I am afraid it 


will not teach ſagacity to thoſe on 
| whom nature has not beſtowed that 
talent; nor form to habits of minute 


attention thoſe who are habitually in- 


attentive. And if it ſnould encourage 
| the unſkilful to form rath judgments, 


there is reaſon to apprehend that it may 


do more harm than good. 1 ſhall not 


attempt to give a more particular ac- 


count of it, for that would lead me 
too far from my preſent purpoſe. 


Every body knows, that virtuous 


and innocent affections give an agree 
able expreſſion to the countenance, 


and criminal paſſions the contrary. 


Anger, diſcontent, deſpair, disfigure 


the features, diſtort the limbs, and 
give diſſonance to the voice; while 
good humour, contentment, hope, joy, 
benevolence, have a pleaſing effect in 


ſetting off the body to advantage. 


Emotions that are innocent, and at 
the ſame time in ſome degree painful, 
as pity and rational ſorrow, diſcom- 


pole the features; but ſuch diſcompo- 


iure, far from being unſeemly, may 
be even captivating: beauty in tears 
has been found irreſiſtible. When a 
paſſion becomes habitual, it is reaſon- 


able to ſuppoſe, that thoſe anden, of 
| | | 16 
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mouth, over which it has influence, 


ed, a chearfulor melancholy look. And 
if theſe diſpoſitions continue to pre- 


8 
= 


the middle of the face, and elevated 
= towards the ſides of it, the expreſſion 
= will incline to chearfulneſs; if raiſed 
iin the middle and depreſſed towards 
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aud convey an idea of melancholy, or | 


AY. 


On Phyfignomy, 
the brows, eyes, noſtrils, cheeks and 
will, by acting continually in the 
tenance, and fix upon it a viſible cha- 


racer. This appears even in early life. 
A peeviſh or good- humoured, achear- 


ful or melancholy boy, ſoon contracts 


what we call a peeviſh or good-humour- 


dominate in him, the lines produced 
by them in the ſeveral parts of the face 
will in time become as permanent as 


the hand. What it may be which 


connects certain emotions of the ſoul 


with certain configurations of the 
muſcles of che face and certain atti- 
tudes of the head and limbs, I cannot 


determine; Des Cartes and others 


have inquired into this matter, but 
without ſucceſs; and, till the union of 
the ſoul and body be underſtood, this 


E will probably remain a myſtery impe- 
netrable to man. „„ 


In order to form ſome idea of the 
expreſſion of the countenance, we are 
deſired to ſuppoſe four parallel lines 
to be drawn acroſs it; one in the di- 
rection of the eyebrows, another in 


that of the eyes, a third in that of the 


lower part of the noſe, and a fourth 
in that of the mouth. It is not meant, 
that theſe muſt be right lines, or pa- 
rallel in the geometrical ſenſe of the 
word; they are only ſuppoſed to have 


the ſame direction nearly, and to ex- 
tend from the one ſide of the face to 


the other. While they remain paral- 
lel, and with little or no incurvation 
upwards or downwards, the counte- 


nance will indicate tranquility, that 


15, a compoſed ſtate of mind without 
emotion. If they ſeem depreſſed in 


the ſides, the effe& will be contrary, 


ſame way, produce traces in the coun- 
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| at leaſt of ſedateneſs. I do not ſay, 


that this holds invariably; I mean, 
that it is ſo for the moſt part: and 
every thing muſt be underſtood to be 
thus limited that relates to the preſent 
ſubject. 8 e | 
The raiſing of the line of the mouth 
at the two extremities is ſo well 
known to expreſs chearfulneſs, that 


| un{kiltul painters, in order to give 


that meaning to their portraits, turn 
up the corners of the mouth, even 
| when the reſt of the countenance be- 
_ tokens compoſure, as the features of 
thoſe who ſit for their picture com- 
monly do. But this contrivance pro 
duces a ſmirk or affected prin, rather 
than a ſmile, becauſe the reſt of the 
face is not conformable to it. When 
the lines above mentioned, eſpecially 
that of the eye-brows (the moſt ex- 
preſſive of them all) are twiſted, or 
irregularly bent, it generally intimates 
diſcompoſure of mind, and, when 
much twiſted, violent diſcompoſure. 
There is expreſſion too, as every body 
knows, in the colour of certain fea- 
tures. A bright and ſparkling eye, 
and increaſed ruddineſs in the cheeks 
and lips, accompany keen emotions, 
as languid eyes and pale lips an 
cheeks betoken the contrary. © 
_ Admiration, as formerly obſerved, 
| elevates the eye-brows, opens the 
mouth and eyes, fixes the attention 
upon the admired object, raiſes the 
hands, and ſpreads the fingers: aſto- 
niſhment opens the mouth and eyes 
ſtill wider, and gives a greater and 
more irregular elevation to the brows. 
If to aſtoniſhment ſear be added, both 
rows of the teeth will appear, and 
thoſe ends of the eye-brows which 
are next the noſe will be much wrinke 
led, and drawn downward ſo as to 


hide the upper eye-lid. Eſteem com- 


poſes the countenaace, elevates the 
pupils of the eyes, draws the eye- 
brows down towards the noſe, con- 
tracts the noſtrils, opens the mouth a 
little, and gently depreſſes the N 
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of it. Veneration ſometimes aſſumes 
the ſame appearances a little heighten- 
ed, elevating the pupil of the eye till 
it almoſt diſappear under the eye-lid; 


and ſometimes ſhunts the mouth and 


eyes, inclining the face towards the 


ground, and ſpreading the hand upon 
the breaſt. 


Contempt elevates and Gab back 
the head, wrinkles and pulls down the 


| brows, diſtends and raiſes the noſtrils, 
ſhuts the mouth and depreſſes the cor- 
ners of it, makes the under lip more 


„ 


prominent than the upper, turns away 


the face from the deſpiſed object, and 


directs the eyes towards it obliquely. 


Grief raiſes the brows towards the 
middle of the forehead, depreſſing 
them at the temples, gives a ſimilar 
direction to the line of the mouth, 
half ſhuts the eyes, hiding the pupils 


under the upper eye-lids, and fre- 
quently draws forthtears. Joy ſmooths 


the forehead, opens and illuminates 
the eyes, raiſes the brows and the 
corners of the mouth, gently diſtends 
the noſtrils, and heightens the com- 


plexion. Laughter raiſes the corners 
of the mouth Kill higher, giving the 


ſame direction to the line of the brows, 


diſcovers both rows of the teeth, 

moiſtens and almoſt ſhuts the eyes, 
diffuſes wrinkles over ſeveral parts of 
the cheeks and forehead, and affects 


the voice in'a very ſenſible and pecu- 
liar manner. 
need not enter rarther into the | 


detail of this ſubject; what has been 
ſaid may ſerve as a ſpecimen, and that 
is perhaps ſufficient. Deſcriptions of 


phyſiognomy it is not eaſy to make 
intelligible without drawings; and if 


one had a good aſſortment of theſe, 


little deſcription would be neceſſary. 


motions are perhaps exaggerated into 


what the Italians call caricatura- 
Chodowieck has made ſome valuable 


— 


Le Brun's Paſſions are in every print 
ſhop, and muſt be allowed to have 
conſiderable merit; though the fea - 
tures expreſſive of the more violent e · 


ture; 
| rable Cartoon of Raffaelle, which re- 


n 


— 


| Imitility of learning Greek and Latin. 


additions to Le Brun, which may be 
found in Lavater.— I conclude with 
obſerving, that ſeveral energies of the 
underſtanding, as belief, doubt, per- 
plexity, denial, &c. do alſo diſplay _ 
themſelves viſibly in the look and geſ- 

as may be ſeen in that admi- 


N Paul preaching at Athens. 
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In Inquiry into the Inutility of a Knows- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek Lan- 

 guag's, as a Branch of Liberal 

Education, with Hints of a Plan 
of Liberal Inflrudtion, without 
them. 8 


T requires the recollection of eſ- 
capes from a lion and a bear, to 


encounter the ſtrong and univerſal 


prejudice, in favour of the Latin and 
Greeklanguages,as a neceſſary branch 
of liberal education. If, in combat- 
ing this formidable enemy of human 


reaſon, I ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful | 
| than the Hebrew ſtripling was in con- 


tending with the giant of the Philiſ- 
tines, I hope it will be aſcribed wholly 
to the want of ſkill to direct argu- 


ments, which, in other hands, would 
lay this tyrant in the duſt, 


I ſhall attempt to diſcuſs this PAR, 


tion, by firſt delivering a few general 
| propofitions. I ſhall afterwards apply 


theſe propoſitions, and anſwer ſuch - 
arguments as are uſually urged in fa- 
vour of the Latin and Greek langua- 
ges as neceſſary parts of an academic 
He" 

- The great deſign of a Ades e- 
e is, to prepare youth for uſe- 
fulneſs here, and for happineſs here- 
after 

2. The proper time for acquiring 
the neceſſary branches of knowledge 
for thele important purpoſes, is in 


che firſt eighteen years of life. 


. From three to four years are u- 


ſually ip ent in N a competent 
know- 9 
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| 


knoviedge of the Latin and Greek 
languages. 

4. The knowledge of things always 
precedes the knowledge of words. 


Children diſcover the truth of this 
_ obſervation every day. 


They know 
all the objects around them, long be- 


fore they are able to call them by their 


proper names, or even to articulate 


ſounds of any kind. It is ſuppoſed 
that children acquire more ideas of 
things in the firſl three years of their 


lives, than they acquire in any thirty 


years afterwards. 
The acquiſition of words leſſens 


the ability of the mind to acquire 


ideas. That underſtanding muſt have 


uncommon ſtrength, which does not 
contract the vekars, or ſome other 


obliquity, by being employed three or 
four years in learning the Latin or 
Greek languages. 

6. The difficulty of acquiring thoſe 
dead languages, and the little plea- 
ſure which accompanies the knowledge 


of them in early lire, occaſion the prin- 
cipal obſtacles to teaching, in ma- 
ſters, and learning, in ſcholars. 


The famous Buſby is ſaid to have 


died of bad Latin;? that is, tlie un - 


grammatical verſions of his ſcholais 


broke his heart. 


liſh Latin and Greek leffons! The 


pleaſure they ſometimes diſcover in 
learning them, is derived either from 
the tales they read, or from a compe- 


How few boys re- 


tition, which awakens a love of ho- 


nour, and which might be diſplayed 


upon a hundred more uſeful ſubjects; 
or it may ariſe from a deſire of gain- | 
ing che good will of their maſters or 
Where theſe incentives are 
wan ing, how bitter does the ſtudy of 


the languages render that innocent 
eriod of li which ſeems excluſive- 
y intended for happineſs! I wiſh I 


leven years old, to his mother : *why, 
my ſon ?? ſaid his mother. Becauſe 
I am born to a world of trouble.“ 


Vol. III. 


— 


* What trouble, ſaid lis mother ſmil- 


application to books. 
ſed himſelf in reading natural and an- 


— —— 


morals and religion. 
mours, and ſhocking vices both of 
goo and men, fill many parts of them. 


25 
ing, © have you known my ſon? 
Trouble enough, mamma—two La- 
tin leſſons to get every day.” This 
boy was not deficient in genius nor in 
He often amu- 


cient hiſtory, was inquiſitive after 
knowledge of every kind, and was 
never heard to aſk a fooliſh or imper- 
tinent queſtion. | 
7. Many ſprightly boys of excel- 
lent capacities for uſeful knowledge, 
have been ſo diſguſted with the dead 
languages, as to retreat from the drud- 
gery of ſchools, to low company, 
whereby they have become bad mem- 
bers of ſociety, and entailed miſery 
upon all who have been connected | 


| with them. 


8. The Latin * Greek langua- 


ges are the firſt teſts of genius in 


ſchools. Where boys diſcover a want 


of capacity for them, they are gene- 


rally taken from ſchool, or remain 
there the butts of their companions. 
Dr Swift early diſcovered a want of 
taſte for the dead languages. It would 


be unjuſt to mention this fact, with= 
out aſcribing it to the voice of reaſon 


and nature ſpeaking in this great man. 


He had no reliſh for the huſks of lie- 
terature. 


Truth and knowledge were 
alone commenſurate to the dignity and 


extent of his mind. 


9. The ſtudy of ſome of the Latin 
and Greek claſſics is unfavourable to 


Indelicate a- 


ence an early and dangerous ac- 


quaintance with vice; and hence, from 


an aſſociation of ideas, a diminiſhed 


had never been born,” ſaid a boy of e- 


reſpect for the perfections of the true 
God. Thoſe claſſics which are free 
from this cenſure, contain little elſe 


but the hiſtories of murders, perpe- 


trated by kings, and related in ſuch a 
manner, as to excite pleaſure and ad- | 
miration. | 


Hence the univerſal preference of 


the military * to all others 


hence 


26 


hence the early paſſion for a cockade 
in ſchool-boys; and hence the fre- 
quent adoption of the principles and 


vices of armies, by young men who 


are deſtined for other profeſſions. _ 
10. The ftudy of the Latin and 
Greek languages is improper in the 


preſent ſtate of ſociety and govern- 


ment in the united ſtates“. While 


Greek and Latin are the only ave- 


nues to ſcience, education will always 


be confined to a few people. It is on- 


ly by rendering knowledge univerſal, 
that a republican form of government 
can be preſerved in our country. 


I ſhall hereafter mention other rea- 


13 why the ſtudy of theſe languages 
is improper in a peculiar manner in 
the united ſtates. 

11. The cultivation of the Latin 

and Greek languages is a great ob- 
ſtacle to the cultivation and perſec- 
tion of the Engliſh language. 
12. It is likewiſe one of the great- 
_ eſt obſtructions that has ever been 
thrown in the wayof propagating uſe- 
ful knowledge. 

On each of theſe two laſt propoſi- 
tions, I ſhall treat more fully in ano- 
ther place. 


I proceed now to confer the; prin- | 


cipal arguments that have been urged 


in favour of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, as neceſſary N of a liberal If 


education. 


1. A knowledge of the Latin or 


Greek grammar, it has been ſaid, is 
_ neceſſary for our becoming acquainted 


| with Engliſh grammar. There was 
aà time when the authority of a great | 


name impoſed this opinion upon me, 
and even led me publicly to adopt it, 


but I am now ſatisfied that it is whol- 


ly deſtitute of truth. I have known 
many batchelors and maſters of arts, 
who were incorrect Engliſh ſcholars, 
and many perſons of both ſexes, igno- 
rant of the dead languages, who both 
vote and ſpoke Engliſh, agreeably to 
the ſtrĩcteſt rules of modern grammar. 


n 


* This is written in America. - 


| bread and meat. 


words. 


the reſt of mankind. 


Juli of learning Greek and PE” 


Indeed I cannot help aſcribing the 
late improvements in the Engliſh lan- 


guage chiefly to the neglect of the 


Latin and Greek languages. 
The Greek is ſuppoſed to be the 

moſt perfect language both in its con- 
ſtruction and harmony, that has ever 
been ſpoken by mortal. Now this lan- 
guage was not learned through the 
medium of any other. Hence it was 
acquired and ſpoken with equal pro- 
priety by all ranks of people, and not 
leſs by an apple-woman, than by the 
celebrated orators of Greece. In that 
highly - favoured nurſery of human 
genius, the avenues to knowledge were 
not obſtructed by two or three dead, 
or even foreign languages; nor was 
the precious {ſeaſon of youth, when 
memory is moſt faithful, and curioſity 
molt active, miſ-ſpent in learning 
Hence the fame of ancient 
Greece in arts and ſciences, and hence 
the ſublimity of the orations of Demoſ- 
thenes, and of the poems of Homer. 
There was nothing in the compoſition 

of the blood, or in the ſtructure of 


the nerves of the ancient Greeks, 


which gave them a pre- eminence over 
It aroſe entire- 
ly from their being too wiſe to waſte 
the important years of education in 
learning to call ſubſtances by two or 
three different names, inſtead of ſtu- 
dying their qualities and uſes. The 
conſtruction of the Engliſh differs ma- 
terially trom that of the Latin and 
Greek languages; and the attempt to 


accommodate it tothe Greek and Ro- 


man grammars has checked its im- 


provement in many inſtances. I hope 


to prove hereafter, that a knowledge 
of grammar, like a knowledge of pro- 
nunciation, ſhould be learned only by 
the EAR in early life. The practice 
of teaching boys Engliſh grammar, 
through the medium of a dead lan- 
guage, is as abſurd as it would be for 
a parent to force his child to chew 
pebbles or mahogany, in order to pre- 
pare its gums. or teeth to maſticate 
[ To be continued. ] 
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| The Quak ers Addreſs to General Wa hington. 


To the Pars ENT of the United States. 


The addreſs of the Religious Society | 


called Quakers, from their yearly 
meeting for Pennſylvania, New-Jer- 
ſey, Delaware and the weſtern parts 

of Maryland and Virginia, 


ſembly, for the well ordering the affairs 
of our religious ſociety, and the promo- 


tion of univerſal righteouſneſs, our 


minds have been drawn to conſider, 
that the Almighty who ruleth in Hea- 
ven, and in the kingdoms of men, having 
permitted a great revolution to take 
place in the government of this country; 


ue are fervently concerned that the 


Rulers of the people may be favoured 


with the eounſel of God the only ſure 


means of enabling them to fulfil the im- 
portant truſt committed to their charge; 


and in an eſpecial manner, that divine 
wiſdom and grace, vouchſaſed from a- 
bove, may qualify thee to fill up the 


th 


duties of the exalted ſtation to which 


thou art appointed. _ 
We are ſenſible thou haſt 


of the people of all denominations, over 


whom thou preſideſt ; and many emi- 


nent talents being committed to thy 
truſt, we much deſire they may be fully 


devoted to the Lord's honor and ſervice 


that thus thou mayeſt be an happy 
inſtrument in his hand, for the ſuppreſ- 
hon of vice, infidelity and irreligion, 


and every ſpecies of oppreſſion on the 

perſons or conſciences of men, ſo that 
righteouſneſs and peace which truly 
exalt a nation, may prevail throughout 

the land, as the only ſolid foundation 

_ that, can be laid for the proſperity and 
| happineſs of this or any country. 


The free toleration which the citizens 
of theſe ſtates enjoy in the public wor- 


ſhip of the Almighty, agreeable to the 
dictates of their conſciences, we eſteem 


among the choicelt of bleſſings; and as 


we deſire to be filled with fervent charit 
do thoſe who differ from us ; 


in matters | 


_— 
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of faith and practice, believing that the 


general aſſembly of Saints is compoſed 
of the ſincere and upright hearted of all 
nation, kingdoms and people ; io, we 
trult, we may jultly claim it from others: 
and in a full perſuaſion that the divine 


| principle we profeſs, leads unto har» 
| mony and concord, we can take no 


BEING wer in this our annual AF” 


part in carrying on war on auy occaſion, 
or under any power, but are bound in 
conſcience to lead quiet and peaceable 
lives, in godlineſs and honeſty, amongſt 
men, contributing freely our proportion 
to the indigencies of the poor, and to 
the neceſſary ſupport of civil govern- 


ment, acknowledging hoſe that rule 


well to be worthy of double honor; and 
if any profeſſing with us, are or have 


been of a contrary diſpoſition and con- 


duct, we own them not therein, having 
never been chargeable, from our firſt 


| eſtabliſhment as a religious ſociety, with 


fomenting or countenancing tumults, 


or conſpnacies, or diſreſpect ro thoſe 
who are placed in authority over us. 


We wiſh not improperly to intrude 


Ion thy time or patience, nor is it our 
; obtained 
great place in the eſteem and affections 


practice to offer adulation to any; but 
as we are a people whoſe principles and 
conduct have been miſrepreſented and 
traduced—we take the liberty to aſſure 
thee, that we feel our hearts affection- 
ately drawn towards thee and thoſe in 
authority over us, with prayers that thy 


| prefidency may, under the blethog of 


Heaven, be happy to thyſelf and to the 


people; that through the increaſe of 


morality and true religion, divine Provi- 
dence may condeſcend to look down 
upon our land with a propitious eye, 
and bleſs the inhabitants with the con- 
tinuance of peace, the dew of Heaven, 
and the fatneſs of the earth, and enable 


| us gratefully to acknowlege his mant- 


fold mercies ; and it is our earneſt con- 
cern, that he may be pleaſed to grant 


thee every neceſſary qualification to fill 


thy weighty and important ſtation to 
his glory; and that finally, when all 
terreſtial honors ſhall fail and paſs away, 
thou and thy reſpeRable conſort * 

8 | | 2 


28 Roffectiont on the paßt Year. 


be found worthy to receive a crown of | 


unfading righteouſneſs in the manſions 
of peace and joy for ever. 


Signed in and on behalf of the ſaid 


5 meeting, held in Philadelphia by ad- 
journments from the 28th of the gth 


month, to the 3d day of the Ioth month 
incluſive, 1789. 


RICHARD WALN, Ck. 


The Anſwer of the Phamwany of the 
United STATES, to the 48. 
of the religious Society called 
kes, from their Yearly Meeting 10 
Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, Delaware, 


and the Weſtern parts of Maryland, 


and Vir ginia. 


Geytlemen, 


tionate addreſs, and thank you for the 
friendly ſentiments and good wiſhes which 
you expreſs for the ſucceſs of my admi- 
niſtration and for my perſonal happineſs. 


We have reaſon to rejoice in the 


7 proſpect, that the national government 


which by the favour of divine provi- 


dence was formed by the common 
Councils, and peaceably eſtabliſhed with 


the common conſent of the people, will 


Prove a bleſſing to every denomination of 
them; to render it ſuch, my beſt en- 

deavours ſhall not be wanting. Go- 
vernment being among other purpofes 


conſciences of men from oppreſſion, it 


certainly is the duty of rulers not only 


to abſtain from it themſelves, but ac- 


cording to their ſtations to e it in 


others. 


theſe States, of worſhipping Almighty 
God agreeably to their confciences, is 


not only among the choiceſt of their bleſ. 
ſings, but alſo of their rights while 


men perform their ſocial duties faith- 

Tally, they do all that fociety or the 
State can with propriety expect or de. 
mand, and remain reſponſible only to 


their Maker for the EY. 0 or mode of 


_ 


The liberty enjoyed by che people of 


— — — A. ——— 


faith which they may prefer or profeſs. 


Vour principles and conduct are well 


known, and it is doing the people called 

uakers no more than juſtice to ſay, that 
(except their declining to ſhare with 
others the burthen of the common de- 
fence) there is no denomination among 
us who are more examplary and uſeful 
citizens. I aſſure you very explicitly, 


that in my opinion the conſcientious 


ſcruples of all men ſhould be treated 
with great delicacy and tenderneſs, and 
it is my wiſh and deſire that the laws 
may always be as extenſively accommo- 
dated to them, as a due regard to the 
protection and eſſential intereſts of the 
nation may juſtify and permit. Signed, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


| : * b 
I Receive with pleaſure your affec | | 


Reflection. on the paſt Z. rar. 
[From a periodical paper, publiſh- 


ed at London, entitled The Ci- | 


tizen. ] 


FT has always been my cuſtom to 


addreſs to my readers, on the 


commencement of a new year, ſome 
reflections ſuitable to the occaſion. 
'The following Lowe to the commu- 
' nication of a Correſpondent, and am 
happy to think my readers will loſe 
| nothing by having them, inſtead of 
inſtituted to protect the perſons and 


any thing trom wy OWE pen 


To the Auruos of the Cirraes, 
8 „ 
AT twelve 


Hundred and Eighty-Nine, took a 


final leave of this world, never—never | 


© return. Fe 


"Hoes this article of ſerious intelli- 
gence, I cannot refrain from taking 
notice of the fhameful negle& of 


Ta", when n near his diſ- 
ſolu- 


0 clock, Thurſday 5 
did the Vear One Thouſand Seven 


duty in us, to an old and valuable 


—— > 3 


Refiettions on the paſt Tear. 


Yolation; and to remind my readers, 


that the vice of ingratitude is of ſo 
black a dye, that wiſe men, in allages, 


have placed it in the firſt claſs of hu- 


man depravities—and what a reproach 
is it with us, to leave our worthy ac- 
quaintance in his expiring moments, 
refuſing him that comfort we ſhew 
in common to others, and inſtead of 
going to the houſe of mourning, ruſh 
into the houſe of laughter, without 
lamenting our laſt, and making ſuit» 


able reffections on the departure of | 
the old year ?—He fings Chriſtmas 


in mirth and jollity, and revelling in 


all manner of pleaſure, and vamind- 


ful of the manifold obligations we 
are under to him, during the laſt 


twelve months. | 
But when conſcience makes an ap- 


peal to our hearts, and awakens us 
do a ſenſe of this neglect, what excuſe | 


can we poſſibly make for our ingrati- 
tude, in forgetting the benefits we 


received from the year 1789, through 
every ſtage of his exiſtence while a- 
mong us, when by whom, it may be 


truly and evidently ſaid - we live, 


move, and had our being ? 


To the old year, we were indebted _ 


for the light of the ſun, by whoſe 


powerful and prolific beams, all na- 


ture is nurſed, cheriſhed, and ſuſtain- 
ed; foi the friendly aſſiſtance of the 


moon, in guiding the benighted tra- 
veller ſafely and ſecurely for the re- 


gular ſucceſſion of day and night 
for the revolution of the earth, that 
occaſions ſpring, ſummer, autumn, 
and winter — for ſeed time and har- 


veſt, and that ample and bountiful 


proviſion which the four ſeaſons pro- 


= duced in the animal and vegetable 


world, by which the life of man is 


nouriſhed and ſupported—and for the 


breath he draws. : 
If our ingratitude ſhould be record- 


ed, what will poſterity think of us, 
when the charader of 1789 is trans- 


mitted to them, and his benevolence 


particularly towards us is diſplayed? 


6 


As, while famine ſtared other nations 
in the face, and the fear of ſcarcity 
hurried the populace opward, to the 
commiſſion of the moſt wanton and 
cruel acts of barbarity peace was 
in our dwellings—our barns were 


filled with corn, and our granaries 


ſtored with the ſtaff and ſupport of life. 

How ſoon have we forgot that fig- 
nal inſtance of Divine interpoſition 
during the adminiſtration of 1789 
the reſtoration of our moſt valuable 
Sovereign to his faculties and func- 
tions of regal duty; and what an ex- 
ample of pious gratitude had we, in 
the perſonal attendance of this Prince 
in the ſacred temple of the Moſt High, 
where, in the midſt of thouſands of 


his ſubjects, he proſtrated himſelf be- 


fore the Throne of Grace, and offer- 
ed up praiſes and prayers, to the Al- 
mighty King of Kings, for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of his health? e 

It is true, that our hearts were 


warmed with the moſt lively grati- 


tude at the commemoration of this 
national bleſſing; but whence is it, 
that we neglect acknowledging other 
benefits we received from the old 
year, when there are a thouſand in- 


| ſtances to be produced, in addition 


to that The King liveth and reign- 
eth, as the preſervation of our 
health, the permiſſion of other com- 
forts and conveniencies in ſocial. 
and domeſtic life, and which demand 
our thanks for private as well as pub. 


lic bleſſings? _ 


But, Sir, if gratitude is not able to 
perſuade us to honour the years as 
they come and go, I truſt that fear 
will make us wiſer, when we ſeriouſly 
think on the conſequences of our be- 
haviour to the year 1789, and are 
told that his account is cloſed, and 
given up to time, whoſe vicegerent he 
was, and appointed to watch our ac- 
tions and condut—and further, how 
ſtill more alarming, when the ſubor . 
dinate miniſters of time—hours, days, 
and months, inſtead of ſaying that 

£ RE? 


Gs 


Original and 


we improved fin virtue and morality, | 
that we diſhonoured their maſter, 
and that they ſaw all manner of wick- 
edneſs done among us—lewdnefs and 
| debauchery inſulting modeſty and 
chaſtity—impiety and infidelity laugh- 


ing and mocking of religion—in- 
temperate and inordinate deſires, 
committing the moſt ſhameful acts a- 
gainſt decency and decorum—and 
the adulterer, like a thief in the 
night, ſtealing to the bed of an affec- 
tionate and unſuſpecting huſband, and 
after contaminating it with impurity, 
boldly and impudently boaſting of 
his diabolical nefarious conqueſt, al- 
though the Great God of Juſtice 
pronounces a curſe on thoſe who 
_ defile the purity of the marriage-bed, 
and ſeparate man and wife. 

The teſtimony ot the laſt year, and 


the concurring evidence of every o- 
ther agent of time, bearing witneſs 


that the vices are characteriſtical of 


the laſt twelve months, let us endea- | 
vour to reform, and beþin with ſhew- | _ . 5 
| C! OUND politicians ſeldom do 


ing more reſpe& and regard to the 
year 1790, than we did to his prede- 
ceſſor, as he is appointed for the ſame 
purpoſe of watching our conduct; 
and let us remember, that although 
time is the good man's friend, and 


work here, he ſtands centinel over the 
bad man, and whether we ſhun the 
road to vice, or walk in the path of 
virtue, he is only a ſervant, and muſt 


do his office, and will perform it moſt 


faithfully, and deliver up his accounts 


and this thought being one of the 
molt uſeful that can ſtrike the heart 
of man, let me recommend to the 
conſideration of every one, a never 
ending ſtate of exiſtence hereafter, as 
the moſt important concerntoengage 
our attention, becauſe it teaches us 
What we have to do, by holding forth 
in perſpective, the view of everlaſting. 
bappineſs and everlaſting condemng- 
| tion. ; 7s ts ook 


— 


A hedge hog, whom 
to that Dreadful and Sovereign | 
_ Maſter of all limited beings —Eteraity ; 


Select Poetry. 


Eternity preaches ſo effectually to our 
ſenſes, there remains nothing for me 
to ſay, but for the ſake of conſiſteney, 
to enforce the practice of piety, virtue, 
and moraltty—let me, therefore, in- 
treat every one that reads me, not to 
let a year paſs, without a due regard 
to that pleaſing as well as dreadful 
thought, nor the leaſt portion of 
time ſlip away, without being influenc- 
ed by hope and fear, of what will be 
the inevitable conſequences, ' when 
that ſcene opens, which will laſte for 
ever and ever; and from which time, 
as the year with us, muſt take everlaſt- 
ing farewel, never—never to return, 


CL Io. 


8888 


Poetry. 


For the ABERDEEX MacAzixx. 


Tze Mouſe and the Hedgehog, 


Uſe arms, but politics purſue, 
A prudent counſel conquers more, 
Than fleets and armies drench'd in 
| gore. 1 


| If mall with great things will com. 
enables him to perfect every good | 5 


pare, 
All nature has of fate a ſhare. 
A mouſe who long poſſeſs'd a cell, 
In peace and, plenty wont to dwell, 
By ſundry vermin ſore envied, 
At length became much terrify'd; 
the mouſe well 
„„ „ 1 
Was beg'd theſe vermin to ſubdue. 1 
The hedge hog readily agreed, = 
He ſhou'd be from their inſults freed. 
Was happy he had means at hand, 
Shou'd always be at his command. 
Tis nicer work to chooſe a friend, 
Than to defy an open fiend, 
He now, conducted to the cell. 
Took care to point his prickles well; 
By art or arms all creatures are 


Endow'd with faculties of war 
WY 5 The 


EL bg While ſtrata o' leaves lye below; 
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Nor chears the grey dawn wi her | 


8 The Swain, he now ceaſes to pipe 


Original and Select Poetry. 


The mouſe cond not ſuſtain the pain, | 
So beg'd he wou'd retire again. 


The vermin now are gone adrift, 
And you may for your quarters ſhift: 
The hedge hog anſwer'd void of care, 


31 
Wee-anes ſnifter and blaw, 
| While youden-drift ſmurrachs alang. 


The hennies an' cockies, the dukies 
an' geeſe, 


A' cleck out the barn-door about; 3 


This lodging fits me to a hair. 
Provide yourſelf; ont of my ſight, 
Poſſeſſion is the proper right. 


Let not your intereſts blend with 
thoſe, 


Who their conditions can pale, 
From leſſer neighbours aſk relief, 
Not from a N pow'rful chief. 


Fanuats)y 
3/6, 1790. 
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IN THE Scorch Dialer. 


Written in Moray, and Cbaracteriſtic 


of the Rural e eculiar to 
that Me. 


Rrcurus. 4 


RESH Spring, bonny Summer, 
an' Harſt they are oer. | 
An' cauld blaws the northerly 
| blaſt; | 
The ſaft dew o- ' gloomin' , the nutri - 
tive ſhow'r, : 
Wy Zephyr's mild reign, are now 
paſt. 
Trees, bar'd o' their cor Ting, | 
Stand naked and quiv'ring, 


The woods, too, amang, 
The mellifluent ſang 
'The ſylvan ſweet lilters forego. 


in the dale, 
An' boſoms his fingers inſtead; 


- Blythe Nancy forgets how to chaunt 
_ ofer the pail, | 


As milking her kye in the mead, | 
The Lark, ilka morn, 4 


But riſes to mourn; 


ſang 
At play, mid the ſnaw, 


The ſheep tak” to ſcoug, wi' a weet 
lagart fleece, 


An' pigs tine the uſe o' their n 
The ſcholars come hame, | 
Wi' yaup hungry wame, 


Hands fouſianles, cauld watrey 
beik; 


In they burſt— puff, —puff!” 


. An' ſmaſh the back truff, 


Syne wy „ Mither !-—a piece!” 
the door ſeek. 


While badrins is beeking her cows 
at the fire, | 
We'll currach the ingle-fide roun', 
Frae the gardy- chair, ſyne, wy a hach 
e 2.1 We 
Auld fairnyers will ſoon be begun, 
We'll hear, then, how witches 
_ Hae dabbl'd in ditches 


Fauſe lovers frae courting gawn 
hame; 


| How "SAY the hats 
Gaed for, cneif an? coudie, 


Syne ſkeigit the fleip ſhould ha' e 


gane. 


| While ſtories like thae wi? the youn- 5 
| kers gae down, | 


The wife brings a 8p '0? gude 
beer; 


Drinks luck to the company, hre 
ca's it roun', 


Their weazands to ſwell, an to 
clear. 


Forthwith then they Gi ng, 
An' mak” the houſe ring, 


Th' auld wives an' young laſſes will 
join; 


7 e Willie is rare,” 

Or * Tock to the fair,” | 
They'll try ane anither t' outſhine. 
His fav'rite now tent eyes ilka 

_ chiel, 
Enraptur'd to ſec her excell: 


"Tis 


7 noer ſcadie. 
hortorhartarhaohgeAachar As 
The following, ſaid to have come from 


32 ee and Seu Pottrye 


In ſupper comes neiſt, and chat o'er, 


ſoon the reel 
Their ſtents in a crack it doth tell 


*Tis now you may ſee 
Delight in ilk' eie, 


As ſhe 'they hadd deareſt ſeems 


kind. 
O, intercourſe wiſh'd! 
Society bleſt! 
Of which, may I never be twin'd. 
Burns, ſunior. 


the elegant Pen of the Authoreſs of 
Dunottar- Caſtle, cannot fail ta be 
acceptable to our readers. 


 Mldrefed to Sir D — eee 


AIL! to thoſe ſhades of Rome 


and Greece, 


A Who bold in war, yet joft i in peace, 


Diſhoneſt arts difdain'd ; 


Whoſe words pledg'd even to 4 foe, 


No force could tempt them to forego, 
Blut ſacred ſtill remain'd. | 


What tranſports fill'd thy patriot | 


breaſt, 
Fabricius! ' ſank to noble reſt, 
When tempted by a throne 2 : 


| The Monarch ſaw thy faith ſo true: "Oh 


No threats, no bribes, could e'er 


ſubdue, e 
And thus was forc'd to own: 


* Sooner the Sun, which rules the 
e 
« Holding no more an equal ſway, 


run; 


« Than thou, brave Roman, great in 


war, 
* But now in viitue greater far, 


From honour's paths be won.“ 


Forbear, my Muſe, thus on to ſoar ; 


ore 

Can endleſs proofs advance, 

Ot heroes, who, by being juſt 

To public and to private truſt, 
Their worth ſtrove to enhance. 


Our modern Senators diſdain 


| 
be 


„ Through Heavw' * {hall lawleſs 1 


| 


My Laura's beauteous eyes appear, 


| 


The thoughts of truth and honeft 
fame. 

Bleſſings the good ſtil prize; 
Whilſt under maſk of public weal, 
They ſtrive their falſehood to conceal, 

And palliate their lies. 


Juſtly the ſacred writer notes 


The Leopard ne 'er can loſe his 


a 

% he Æthiop chanoe his hue;“ 
No more can thoſe in falſhood bred, 
By ſordid arts to riches led, 

Be to their promiſe true. 


And what avails the conſcious 
: thought, ws 
“By neither place nor penſion 

bought,“ 


Thou bowꝰ'dſt to Virtue's ſhrine; 
Ves. gentle youth, that peaceful reſt 


Which cheers each honeſt OY 
breaſt, 


Shall evermore be thine. 


Whilſt all thoſe arts of vile chicane 
Abhbor'd by God, deſpis'd by man, 
To darkneſs down are hurPd; 
When truth comes forth with equal 
pace, - 
And raiſes up her placid face, 


Then bluſh, oh perjur'd faithleſs men, 
Your names would but diſgrace my 


Wo thus your pledge have 
broke; 
But at the cloſe of future years, 
When naked every heart appears, 
F.alſehood you'll find no joke. 


* bee 
8 ‚N 8. 
By H. F. . 


8 glittering on the brow of hea- 
ven, 
With chaſten'd ray and ſober grace, 
| Quivers the lovely ſtar of even 


| On the ſmooth wave I ee 
The who are fraught with claſhc | 


e 
80 gently ſweet, ſo mildly bright; 


When beams their rich and radiant 
light 


| Thro' ' the ſoft veilof Pity's tear. 
58 


To charm th' enraptur'd world!? 
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Inquiry into the Inutility of a Knows | 
1 Lege of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
5 Fa „ as a Branch of Liberal 
= Education, with Hints of a Plan 
. of Liberal Inſtruction, without | 
- len. | 


0 


(Continued from page 26). 


E are told that the Roman 
and Greek authors are the 


bs and that it is neceſſary to ſtudy 
em, in order to acquire their taſte 
nd ſpirit. Strange language indeed! 


4 re and Rome? Are the anci- 
4 ets the only repoſitories of the great 
principles of taſte and genius? I re- 
che ſuppoſition; and will venture 
V aſſert, in oppoſition to it, that we 
hall never equal the ſublime and ori - 
Final authors of antiquity until we 
geaſe to ſtudy them. 
NLNature is always the ſame. Let us 
3 Field to her inſpiration alone, and a- 
. Fail ourſelves of alluſions to the many 

3 . which have lately been 
made in her works. 1 8 740 
owes his fame, as a ſublime and ori 


1 poet, to his having never read (as 
=Y ol. III. 


hat! did nature exhauſt herſelf in 


A perfect models of taſte and elo- | 


* 4 


Thurſday January 28, 1790. 


r 


F 
| 


[Price 3d. 


1s ene believed) a Latin or 
Greek author. Hence he ſpoke from 


nature, or rather, nature ſpoke thro? 


him. But it ſhould be remembered, 
that art, as well as nature, feeds the 

flame ofgenius. By neglecting the an- 
cients, we may borrow imagery from 
the many uſeful and well known arts 


_ | which have been the inventions of mo- 


dern ages, and thereby ſurpaſs the an- 


cients in the variety and effect of our 
com poſitions. It is tothis paſſion for an- 


cient writers that we are to aſcribe the 
great want of originality, that marks 
too many of the poems of moderntimes. 


A judicious critic has obſerved, that 
the deſcriptions of Spring, which are 
- publiſhed every year in England, ap- 


ply chiefly to the climates of Greece 
and the neighbourhood of Rome. 


| This is the natural effect of a ſervile 
attachment to the ancient poets. 
inſenſibly checks invention, and leads 


It 


to imitation. The pleaſure with 


| which the poems of the ſhoemaker, 
the milk-maid, and the Ayreſhire 
plou 
ſes of people, proves that an acquaint- 


hman, have been read by all claſ- 


ance with the Greek or Roman poets, 
is not neceſſary to inſpire juſt ideas, or 


to 1 * in poetry. Dr 


Swift 


— _ 6—ͤ— ä —ñꝛ ——⁵ðẽ —— — 
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34 Tnutility of learning Creek and Latin. 


Swift, as an author, owes nothing to 
the ancients. He has attained to 


what Pope calls the © majeſty,” and 


what Lord Shafteſbury calls the * di- 
vineneſs' of ſimplicity in writing. All 


his compoſitions exemplify his own 


perfect definition of ſtyle. They con- 


fiſt of © proper words in their proper 
I have heard of a learned 
_ gentleman in Scotland, who, when 


places.“ 


any of his friends propoſed to intro - 


Night Thoughts? Were I to receive 


aà viſitor upon ſimilar terms, my only 
queſtion ſhould be, does he admire 
the ſtyle of Dr Swift? 85 2 
| Under this head I ſhall only add, 
that the moſt intimate acquaintance 


with the Roman and Greek writers 


weill not produce perfection of ſtyle in 
men who are devoid of taſte and ge- 
nius. Hence we ſometimes find the 
moſt celebrated teachers of the Latin 
and Greek languages extremely defi- 
cient in Engliſn compoſition. I ac- 
knowledge that Milton, Addiſon, 
Hume, Middleton, and Bolingbroke, 
| _ were all Latin and Greek ſcholars. | 
But they were at the ſame time men | 
of genius and taſte ; and hence the | 
2 and dignity of their writings. 
Flad none of them ever read Homer, 


Livy, or Cicero, but drawn only up- 


on their own ſtock of original feelings 


To this I anſwer, that what proves 


too much, proves nothing at all. The 
argument that has been mentioned, 
proves that a knowledge of the Celtic, 
the Saxon, the German, the French, 
ue Iialian and the Dutch, is neceſ- 


duce a ſtranger to him, aſked only, as | 
a proof of his taſte for compoſition, 
whether he admired Dr Young's 


ſary to enable us to underſtand the 
uſe of many Engliſh words; for ma- 


ny thouſands of them are derived from | 


thoſe languages. But I object farther 
to this argument, that if a knowledge 
of the derivation of the Engliſh words 


from the Greek and Latin languages, 


ſhould be followed by aſtrict regard to 
their original meaning, it would lead 
us into many miſtakes. The derivation 


of the word © angeP would lead us to 


contemplate a meſſenger, inſtead of 
a perfect finite intelligence. The de- 
rivation of the word *rebellion? would 
lead us to contemplate a war com- 
menced by a conquered people; in- 
ſtead of a reſiſtance to the juſt au- 
thority of government. Many other 
inſtances of ſimilar incongruity might 
be mentioned, between the meaning 


of certain Engliſh words, and their 


Roman and Greek originals, I con- 


clude therefore that a knowledge of 


the derivation of words is not neceſ- 


ſary to teach us their proper uſe and 


meaning. Cuftom, which is the law 
and rule of ſpeech, and what 7s, in- 


ſtead of what ſhould be common, willal- 


ways govern the uſe of words. Where 
cuſtom is unknown, modern Engliſh 
dictionaries will ſupply its place. 
Here I beg leave to repeat that the 
ſtudy of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages by the Engliſh nation has been 


one of the greateſt obſtructions that 
ever has been thrown in the way of 
and ideas, I think it highly probable, | 
that they would have far ſurpaſſed the 
_ ancients in their reſpective literary 
JJ ont, 
3. It has been ſaid that we cannot 

know the uſe or meaning of thoſe nu- 
muerous Engliſh words which are de- 
lived from the Latin and Greek, with- 
out a knowledge of thoſe languages. 


the propagation of uſeful knowledge. 
By rendering our language unintelli- 
gible to the greateſt part of the peo- 
ple who hear or read it, it has made 
it an improper vehicle of inſtruction. 


The orations of Demoſthenes, we are 


told, were like earthquakes in anci- 


ent Greece. They moved whole na- 


tions. The reaſon of this is plain. 
He never uſed a ſingle word in any 
of them, but what was alike intelli- 
gible to all claſſes of his hearers. The 


effect of Indiang eloquence upon the 
wars and councils of the ſavages in 
America, depends wholly upon its 


being 


being perfectly underſtood and felt 
by every member of their communi 

ties. It has often been remarked that 
in England no play will ſucceed with- 
out action, while ſentiment alone in- 
= fures the loudeſt claps of applauſe in 
= the theatres of France, The reaſon 
of this is obvious. The Engliſh lan- 
guage requires action to tranſlate it, 


atre; whereas the French langnage, 
which is uniform and ſtationary, is 
underſtood, and, of courſe, the ſen- 
timent which is conveyed by it, 1s 
felt and enjoyed by all who hear it, 
The writings of Voltaire are quoted 
by the hairdreſſers and milliners of 


"15 


ſimple language of the country, while 


authors cannot be underſtood by com- 
mon readers, without the help of a 
dictionary or interpreter. Richard- 


'F; 5 decent Engliſh words. The popula- 
rity of the methodiſt preachers may 
be aſcribed in part to their ſpeaking 


7 


in a language that is intelligible to the 


them are deficient in education, but 
this deficiency appears more in an ig- 


SID 
pO 
N 


* 


Engliſn language, than in the proper 
wie of Engliſh words, and perhaps this 
may be aſcribed chiefly to their ex 


7 


Pre written in Engliſh, and are intel- 


ongregations are not left to the mercy 
their preachers in every part of 


ſon and Fielding are an exception to 


to half the common audience of a the- 


veyed all their ideas in plain, but 


common people. It is true, many of 


tempore mode of preaching. It is 
happy for ſome of thoſe churches | 
7 There the Latin and Greek languages 
Are conſidered as neceſſary parts of e- 


gible to every claſs of hearers. Such 


— 


many of the moſt celebrated Britiſh | 


ducation in their clergy, that part 
pf the public worſhip of God is con- 
ned to reading the ſcriptures, and 
to forms of prayer, both of which 


Paris, becauſe they are written in the 


— 
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part of them. 


— 
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divine ſervice. A pious woman in 
London who heard her miniſter ſpeak 
of the Deity, by the name of the great 
Philanthropiſt, aſked, when ſhe came 
home, what heathen god Philanthro- 
piſt was? There are few ſermons - 
compoſed by Latin and Greek ſcho- 


lars, in which there are not many 


hundred words, that are equally un- 
intelligible to a majority of their hear- 
ers. Hence I cannot help thinking 


| that were John the Baptiſt to appear 


again in our world, and to ſend to 


| ſome of our doctors of divinity, or to 


many ot our young preachers to en- 


quire after the ſigns of their divine 


miſſion, few of them could adopt the 
anſwer of our Saviour, and ſay that 
* to the poor the goſpel was preach- 
ed.“ It will require a total ignorance 


of the Latin and Greek languages, or 


an uncommon mixture of good ſenſe 
and piety in a preacher who is ac- 
quainted with them, to addreſs an 


audience in ſuch a manner as to be 


perfectly underſtood by the illiterate 

I wiſh to preſs the conſiderations 
that have been mentioned under this 
head, home to the feelings of the 
friends of virtue and religion. It has 
been demonſtrated, that the ſtudy of 
the ancient claſſics is hurtful to morals. 


It is equally plain that the corruption 
of our language by the conſtant ſub- 
orance of the conſtruction of the 


ſtitution of words of Greek and Latin 
origin, to thoſe which had become fa- 

miliar and univerſal, from long uſage, 
has greatly retarded the progreſs of 


knowledge of all kinds, but in a more 


efpecial manner, a great proportion of 


that ſpecies of it which is delivered 
from the pulpit. 


I appeal to the con- 
ſciences of miniſters of the goſpel of 
all denominations, whether, inſtead of 


expoling their candidates for the mi- 


niltry, to temptation from that kind of 


| learning which puffeth up without 


edifying,“ it would not be better to 
direct them to employ the time 
which is uſually mis - ſpent in ac- 

"2 quiring 
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quiring it, in ſtudying the ſcriptures, 
and in making themſelves maſters of 
the Engliſh language? It is impoſ- 


| 
| 


ſible to tell what great improvements 


would he made by theſe means in 
moral happineſs in the land. 
4. We are told that a knowledge 
of the Greek and Roman languages 

is neceſſary to enable us to under- 
ſtand the frequent alluſions that are 
made by Engliſh writers to the my- 

_ thology of thoſe ancient nations. To 
this I anſwer, that the leſs we know 
of this ſubjeR, the better; for what 


is the hiſtory of the ancient fables, but 


an agreeable deſcription of frauds — 
rapes—and murders, which, while 
they pleaſe the imagination, ſhock 
the moral faculty? It is high time 
to ceale from idolizing the idolatry 
of Greece and Rome. Truth alone 


1s knowledge, and ſpending time in | 
ſtudying Greek and Roman fictions, 


is only labouring to be more igno- 
rant. 


ed in theſe fictions, it is fo much in- 


volved in obſcurity, as not to be in- | 


telligible to a young man at that 
time of life in which he uſually be 
comes acquainted with them. Hap- 
 Þy will it be for the preſent and fu- 


the Latin and Greek languages 
ſhould baniſh from modern poetry, 


thoſe diſgraceful invocations of hea- 


then gods, which indicate no leſs 
à want of genius, than a want of re- 


verence for the true God. I ſhall 
only add in this place, that the beſt 


Writers in the Engliſh language, ſel- 
dom borrow alluſions from the my- 
thology of the Greek or Roman na- 
tions. Richardſon and Fielding 
have paſſed them by, and hence ari- 


es another reaſon why the works | 


If there is any moral contain- 


— 


rays of knowledge. 
animal, deſcribed by the naturaliſts, 


— 


of thoſe authors are ſo univerſally 1 
intelligible and acceptable to all claſ- 


ſes of readers. 
F. It has been ſaid, that 
language has become a neceſſary part 


ol liberal knowledge, inaſmuch as the 


the Latin 
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European nations have by common 


conſent made it the vehicle of their 


diſcoveries. This argument had 
ſome weight, while ſcience conſiſted 
only in learning what was known; 


but ſince the inquiries of pbiloſo- 
phers have been directed to new ob- 


jects of obſervation and experiment, 
the Latin language has not been able 
to keep pace with the number and 
rapidity of their diſcoveries. Where 


ſhall we find Latin words to convey. 
juſt ideas of the many terms which 


electricity — chemiſtry — navigation 
—and many other ſciences have in- 
troduced into our modern languages ? 
It is from experience of the infuſ- 
ficiency of the Latin langunge for 
this purpoſe, that molt of the mo- 


dern nations of Europe have been 


obliged to adopt their own languages, 
as the vehicles of their diſcoveries 
in ſcience. If this argument had 
been acknowledged to have weight 
in Europe, it ſhould, from local cir- 


cumſtances, have no weight in Ame- 
rica. Here we have no inter courſe 


with any part of Europe, except her 
commercial ſeaports, and, in theſe, 
all buſmeſs is tranſacted in modern 


languages. America, with reſpect 
ture generations, if an ignorance of | to the nations of Europe, is like the 


new planet, with reſpect to thoſe, 


whole revolutions have long been de- 


ſcribed in the ſolar ſyſtem. She is 


placed at too great a diſtance from 


moſt of them, to be within the influ- | 


ence of a reciprocal exchange of the 
Like a certain 


| ſhe muſt impregnate herſelf. But 
| while ſhe retainsa friendly intercourſe WW 
with Great Britain, all the valuable 


diſcoveries which are publiſhed in 
Latin, in any part of Europe, will be 
tranſmitted to ber through the medi- 


um of Engliſh tranſlations. 


6. It has been ſaid that a knowledge 


of the Latin and Greek languages 15 


is neceſſary to the learned profeſſions 
To 
_ this 


of law —pbyſic—and divinity. 
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WE tooks in each of theſe profeſſions are 
now tranflated, or written in Engliſh, 
= in conſequence of which, knowledge 
in law—phyfic— and divinity has been 
BL greatly multiplied and extended. I 
ſee no uſe at preſent for a knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages, 
for a lawyer, a phyſician, or a divine, 
in the united ſtates, except it be to 


© without it. Two of the moſt emi- 
gnent and ſucceſsful lawyers in the u- 
nnited ates, are ſtrangers to the Latin 
language. An eminent phyſician who 


from it. Very few phyſicians, I be- 


Latin theſes previouſly to their pub. 
lication) retain their knowledge of 


1s preſerved leſs from neceſſity, than 


by reading the claflics, the agreeable 
© 1deas of the early and innocent part 
ol their lives. | | 
: lieved, that a knowledge of the Greek 
language is neceſſary to enable a di- 


dihat the moſt uſeful and neceſſary parts 


pl this divine book are intelligible to | 


ůi;he loweſt capacities in its preſent 


92 on among the critics, about the meaning 


lations of the New Teſtament, as 
there have been among unlearned 


9 5 | ; knowledge of the Greek language is 
= necellary to enable a divine to under- 


5 Raud the New Teſtament, it tollows, 


- 
"4 


preſerve the remembrance of a few 
technical terms which may be retained 


lieve (profeſſors of medicine only ex- 
cepted, who are obliged to review 


5 tis language, after they become eſta- 
1 0 bliſhed in buſineſs, and if they do, it 


from vanity, or a deſire of reviving, 


© Engliſh dreſs: and I believe further, 
that there have been as many diſputes 


— 


ſpent ſeveral of the years of his youth | 
in learning his language, has afſured | 
mae that he had not more than three | 
times in his life found any advantage | 


I know that it is commonly be- 


vine fully to underſtand the New Teſ- 
= tament. But I object to this opinion, 


of words, and about editions and tranſ. 
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Wo this I anſwer, that the moſt uſeful | 


- — 


and, in the 


Chriſtians about the meaning of its | 
and difficult paſſages. If a 
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that a knowledge of all the languages 
and dialects in which the different 
parts of it were originally compoſed, 


is equally neceſſary for the ſame pur- 


poſe; and, if neceſſary to a divine, 
why not to the common people, for 


they are equally intereſted in all the 


truths of revelation? The difficulties 
and abſurdities into which we are led 
by this propoſition, are too obvious to 
be mentioned, | 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The life of Dr William Craig, late 
Miniſter of the Goſpel in Glaſgow, 
by Profeſſor Richardſon. STD IS 


XY XTILLIAM CRAIG, an excel. 
lent divine of the church of 


Scotland, was the ſon of a reſpec- 


table merchant in Glaſgow. He 
was born there in February 1709: 
ſeminaries of educa= 
tion in that city, he began and pro- 
ſecuted his ſtudies At College 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his early 
taſte and uncommon proficieney in 


claſlical learning; and, in applying 


to this ſort of literature, he received 


great aſſiſtance and encouragement 
from his kinſman the Reverend Mr 
Clerk, miniſter of the goſpel at Neil- 
ſton in KRenfrewſhire. That deſer- 
ving young man, who died at an ear- 


ly period of his life, and before his 5 
worth became ſufficiemly known, 


was one of the firſt clergymen in the 


welt of Scotland, who began to indy. 


and teach Chriſtianity in a manner 
different from that uſually praQtiſed 
ſince the Reformation; and who 
thought the intereſt of true religion 
could be promoted by ſuch elegance 
of compoſition, and knowledge of 
philoſophy, as might be derived from 
ancient authors. To ſtudies of this 
ſort, therefore, the excellent perſon 


who is the ſubject of this memoir, 
cited by his own original inclina- 


tion, 


' tion, and aſfiled by his ingenious 


friend, was very early attached. The 
moral philoſophy of the ancients en- 


gaged his attention in a very parti- 
cular manner; and the moral writers 
of Greece and Rome were his favour- 
ite authors. By the attentive per- 


uſal of their works, and of the mo- 
ral poets of antiquity, he had com- 


mitted to his memory a great num- 
ber of their moſt ſtriking paſſages; 
and uſed to apply them occaſionally 
in the company of his ſelect friends 
with great eaſe, judgment, and inge - 
nuity. In this he had an excellent 
example in the practice of his friend 
and inſtructor the jultly-celebrated 


Doctor Hutchiſon, who was elected 


to the Profeſſorſnip of moral philo- 


ſophy, in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, 


about the time that Craig had near- 
Iy finiſhed his theological and philo- 
ſophical courſe. With this amiable 
and eminent philoſopher he was ear- 
ly and intimately connected. Hut- 


cCheſon diſcerned in him that charac- 


ter which he efteemed: and he ex- 
preſſed his regard by aſſociating with 
him, by entering into, and aſſiſting 


him in his literary labours. Early 


inclined by temper and diſpoſition 


logy, Craig derived every advantage 


from the converſation of a friend ſo 


highly enlightened; and whom he 


regarded with juſt and affectionate 
deference. Commencing preacher 
in the year 1734, his philoſophical 


monitor embraced every opportunity 


of hearing him; and with a frank 
neſs which ſhewed the opinion he 
entertained of the candour and abi- 
lities of his diſciple, he offered ſuch 


remar ks on his ſermons as he thought 


neceſſary. He particularly admo- | 
niſhed him againſt a propenſity to 


| which young clergymen of ability 
are very liable, of indulging them- 


ſelves in abſtruſe and philoſophical 
diſquiſition. He adviſed him, be- 


| cauſe he knew he was able to follow 
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_exclamation, outrageous action, vio» 
lence of look or geſture, were not 
the characters of his delivery. It was 
ſolemn, yet animated; earneſt, but 


| preacher of ſuch eminence, eſpecial- 
ly at a time when this mode of 
preaching was rare, ſhould remain 
unknown or unnoticed. He ſoon re- 


hart of Cambuſnethan, to be mini- 
ſter of the pariſh of Cambufnethan; 


8 of Scotland, and parti cularly by thoſe 
to the ſtudy and profeſſion of theo- 


better pleaſed with obſcure and my- 


the advice, “ to preach to and from 
the heart.” He did fo. Habitu- 
ally pious, ardently devout, and deep- 
ly intereſted in the welfare of thoſe 
who liſtened to his inſtruction, he 
delivered himſelf with genuine and 
becoming earneſtneſs. This was the 
ſpirit that directed his manner. Loud 


correct; and though correct, not for- 
mal. He arreſted the attention with- 
out alarming the imagination: he 
touched the heart without rouſing 
the paſſions. His manner was ele- 
gant, and he pleaſed: he ſpoke as he 
felt, and was affecting. F 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that a 


ceived a preſentation from Mr Lock- 


and was ſettled in that charge in the 
year 1737. About this time great 
oppoſition was made by the populace 


of Clydeſdale, to the manner of ap- 


pointing miniſters by pretentations 
from lay-patrons. On this account, 
therefore, and perhaps becauſe his 


8 : R | 14 
fermons inculcated active virtue more 
frequently, and more earneſtly, than 7 
his audience, who would have been 


ſtical theology, thought neceſſary, ge 
encountered conſiderable oppoſition. 
Zealous, however, in the diſcharge 7 
of his duty, and hoping, inthe con- 
ſcious ardour of his endeavours, to 
reconcile his pariſhioners to that ſy- 
ſtem of inſtruction which he thought 
beſt ſuited to their condition, and 
moſt conſiſtent with Chriſtianity, he AE 
refuſed a preſentation to a church in 
Airſhire, offered him by Mr Mont- iT. 
gomery of Coilsicls; and ane 

5 | - _0O3* 
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offered him by the amiable but un- 
WE fortunate Earl of Kilmarnock. At 
tllength he accepted of a preſentation 
co a church in Glaſgow, the p 
bis nativity, where molt of his rela- 


77 tions refided; where he could have 


Bw opportunities of converſing with his 
literary friends; and where the field 


. ä 
== for doing NY, | 
le was firſt appointed miniſter of the 


church, one of the moſt elegant pla- 
Ces of public worſhip in Scotland, he 
was removed thither. His audi- 
eence was at no time ſo numerous, 
daut eſpecially during the laſt twenty- 


ty of ſentiment, apprehended that he 
daeeſerved. Inſtead of the abſtruſe 


tenets of ſpeculative theology, and 
the myſterious doctrines inculcated 
by many popular clergymen in the 
church of Scotland, he thought his 
flock would be better edified by ſuch 
ga plain expoſition of their duty, as 
- was laid down in the precepts and 
example of Jeſus Chriſt ; and by ſuch 
_ direct, but judicious application to 
0 5 themſelves, as in their ſituation ſeem- 
ed requiſite. A miniſter of the go- 
4 nd he tells us, in his excellent 
it, __Ermon on the character and obliga- 
. os of a miniſter, © will, with in- 
re variable conſtancy and fortitude, 
an declare unto his people the whole 
en counſel of God. He will faithfully 


F and fairly ſet before them the whole 


1 4 extent of their religious and moral 
I © nuteneſs and detail with which they 
Fare delivered in the ſacred ſcrip- 


cumſtances of his people may re- 


1 ; 2 — 
ful paſſions, may ſuggeſt on this ac- 
S count, no unpopular injurious epi- 
9. 6 f . J @ P! 
= ®thets that may be given him as a 


egal or a moral preacher, will pre- 


rl] Wynd Church in that city: and, af- 
ter the building of St Andrew's 


obligations, and with all that mi- 
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the place of 


good was more extenſive. 


five years of his life, as thoſe who 
vualued good compolition and liberali- 


e tures, and which he ſees the cir- 


gquire. No averſion which their | 
WE 0 I '. : . 0 0 3 
gnorance, their prejudice, or ſin- 


n 
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vail upon him either to conceal or to 

© diſguiſe any part of that divine re- 
ligion, apon which, with the deep- 
eſt earneſtneſs, he founds the prof- 
pect of his own ſalvation. He will 
« ſearch, with all the diligence and 
© candour that he can, the Holy Bible; 
© look for genuine religion there; 
© and from thence, rather than from 
© any human ſyſtem uponearth, learn 
* what he is to teach as a miniſter of 
* Chriſt *—But this mode of inſtruc» 
tion has never been very faſhionable. 
Not much reliſhed in Galilee and Je- 
ruſalem, when practiſed by one who 
ſpake as never man ſpake,” it was 
not likely to become more popular 
in Clydeſdale and the city of Glaſs 
gow, But though Craig might re- 
gret, what ſeemed to him the miſ- 
guided or miſtaken ſentiments of 


| many who profeſſed themielves Chri- 


ſtians; yet ſtedfaſt in his own opi- 
nions, founded on mature tefletion, 
and unmoved by the indiſcrimina- 
ting praiſe or blame' of the multi- 
tude, he ſtill perſiſted in the delivery 
of ſuch doctrines as his reaſon cone 


| vinced him were moſt eflential to the 


real improvement and eternal wet. 
fare of his heaters. As his church 
was not much frequented by the vul- 
gar, neither was it very generally 
reſorted to by thoſe exalted by their 
opulence to a higher rank, Early 
and conſtantly engaged in commer- 
cial purſuits, they did not give much 
attention to ſuch diſtinction in doc» 
trine or compoſition, as would others 
wiſe have induced them, perhaps, to 


| have given a preference to thoſe 


of Craig, But though he diſdained 
every unworthy art to captivate po- 
pular applauſe, he was fo ſincerely 
attached to thoſe who ſeemed to pro- 
fit by his inſtruction, that he de- 
clined the propoſals of Provoſt Alex- 
ander, and ſome of his triends in E- 
dinburgh, who wiſhed at one time to 
| have removed him thither. He had 
| the ſatisfaction alſo of knowing, that 
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in another quarter, perfons, whoſe 


opinion he valued, were not infen- | 


fable to his merits. He was propo- 
ſed by his friends to be the ſucceſſor 
of Profeſſor Potter, in the profeſſor- 
ſhip of divinity in the Univerſity of 

_ Glaſgow. Dr Leechman, lately 
Principal in that Univerſity, then mi- 
niſter of the goſpel at Beith; and the 


Rev. Mr M*Laurin, brother to the | 


Celebrated mathematician, were alſo 
candidates. Leechman and Craig 
were united in the cloſeſt friendſhip; 
their religious ſentiments were ſimi- 
lar, and alike obnoxious to the po- 
pular clergy. M*Laurm was a man 
bf worth and ſincere piety; he was 
believed to entertain religious opi- 
nions of a kind very agreeable to the 


multitude; and if both the other two 


had continued candidates, he would 
probably have ſucceeded. But Craig, 


apprehending that the intereſts of | 


religion would be better ſerved by 
the appointment of Leechman, and 
influenced perhaps by the intimacy 
ſubſiſting between them, prevailed 
with his friends to transfer their 
voices to him, and withdrew from 


the conteſt. Accordingly, by the 


caſting vote of George Bogle, Eſq; 
of Daldowie, then Lord Rector of 

the Univerſity, a man of unblemiſh- 
ed integrity and real zeal for the 
public good, Dr Leechman was cho- 


ſien. How much this meaſure con- 


tributed to promote the intereſts of 
religion, learning and claſſical taſte, 


among the ſtudents in that ſeminary, 


is very generally known, and will be 
long remembered. In truth, though 


Craig's early attention to good com- 
poſition, and to what was accounted 


liberality of opinion in religious mat- 
ters, ſhewed a tura of mind a good 
deal different from the ſpirit and im- 


provement of the times, he was not 


_ altogether ſingular. Clerk, miniſter 
of the goſpel at Neilſton, Paton at 
Renfrew,, Fleming at Kilmacolm, 


Warnzr at Kilbarchen, Dr Wiſhart, 
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| of his ſon Alexander, a very agree- 


| of his ſecond wife, whole affectionate 


original form of Chriſtianity, than 


cellent underſtanding, and amiable 
tributed, by their painful recollec- 


1758; and, though he was afterwards 
very happily married to the daugh- 
| ter of Gilbert Kennedy, Eſq; of 


covered the ſhock of his firſt ſepara- 
tion. 


al afflidions; particularly by the death 


his predeceffor in the Wynd Church, 
and Dr Leechman, his contempora- 
ries or intimate friends, were eminent 
promoters of true learning, corre& 
taſte, and ſuch views of religion, as 
ſeemed to them more agreeable to the 


thoſe uſually recommended by many 
popular preſbyterian preachers. = 
Craig was married about this tine 
to the danghter of Mr Anderſon, a 
conſiderable merchant in Glaſgow. 
She lived with him fixtcen years; 
and by her he had ſeveral children : 
two of whom, namely William, an 
eminent lawyer at the Scotiſh bar; 
and John, a merchant in Glaſgow, 
ſurvived their father. But the ex- 
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diſpoſitions of his wife, which ren- 
dered his married ſtate happy, con- 


tion, to embitter the ſufferings of his 
declining age. She died in the year 


8 * 
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Auchitifardale, he ſcarcely ever re- 3 Y 
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Several years before he died, 1 
his ſtrength and health gradually de: 


clined: his ſpirits were overwhelm- 7 


ed with melancholy: he ſeemed to 
have loſt the power of enjoying ha- 


pineſs: no amuſement could relieve |? 
his depreſſion: he lamented that hae 


BY n rr 2 


was become uſeleſs; and that he felt 
not only his body, but the faculties 7 
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of his ſoul impaired. His ſufferings 7 


were heightened by many addition- 7 


I 


5 


able young man, who had been bred 

a merchant, but who was ſtrongly 

inclined to the ſtudy of polite liter 
| | — 

ature: and ſoon after, by the death _ 

n 


aſſiduities had been invariably en- 
ployed in endeavouring to ſolace and 
ſupport his infirmities. 


In this ſtate 
of feebleneſs and dejection, notwith - 
| | e ſtand⸗ wa 


EZ Qanding the unwearied attention of 
his ſurviving ſons, he continued to 
layguiſh: and, at length, in the ſe- 
venty fifth year of his age, he was 
EF rdleaſed by an eaſy death. — Great 


general and prevailing colour to his 
= character. It rendered his piety 
= devout, his benevolence tender, and 
his friendſhip affectionate. | 
culture of his underſtanding it in- 
7 clined him to thoſe ſtudies that pleaſe 
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rriſhed thoſe views of religion that 
= repreſent both God and man ina 


favourable light. Such ſentiments 
n 8 and propenſities, though not altoge- 
ther ſingular at the time that he 
i j — commenced his ſtudies, were, how- 
euer, ſo rare among ſtudents of theo- 


5 log, that, ſpeaking figuratively, we 
may call them ſingular. But ſingu- 
larity of diſpoſition or opinion is 


n 


man of fortitude ard ſtrong nerves 
encounters the oppoſition; and either 
g makes converts, or, by a bold autho- 


AG 449 « . . 
conciliate affection, impoſes reſpect. 


Dl : 
of the firuggle, declines the conteſt, 
and, excepting in the retirements of 


pears, but really becomes ſhy and 
=Zallied to modeſty, and even humble- 


Aiſtance it ſo often aſſumes, is miſ- 
gapprehended by the undiſcerning 
multitude; and by a violent miſap- 

plication of terms, is miſconſtrued 
pride. Effects almoſt of an oppoſite 


principle, yet tend in their final iſſue 
o confirm this miſtaken reſerve. The 


TT... 
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ers, exerts them; and conſcious of 


uſually diſliked or oppoſed. The 


But the man of extreme ſenſibility, 
pielding to lis native bias, is afraid 


confidential friendſhip, not only ap- 
reſerved. This diſpoſition is nearly 


g neſs of mind; yet the appearance of 


appearance are produced by the ſame 


nan of ſenſibility, conſcious of pow - 


Life of Dr Craig. 


> ſenſibility ſeems to have given the 


In the 


by their beautiful imagery, or touch 
the heart with agreeable feelings. 
237 He was, therefore, very early ad- 
dicted to claſſical learning; and che- 


ritative tone, though he does not | 


— _—_—_—_ 


— 


— 


At 


his own candour, expects ſuitable re- 


turns. He is diſappointed, © The 
obſervation of men 1s otherwiſe en- 
gaged :— accidental circumſtances, 
and other cauſes than ſuch as ariſe 
from perverſion of mind, carry away 
their attention from the merit that 
claims and deſerves their notice. Of 
| theſe the man of ſhy and retired ſen- 
fibility is not aware; he becomes ſtill 


— 


more cautious in his intercourſe with 


mankind ; more {hy and more retired. 
| But Craig, under the ſecret ſhade, 
and in the retirements of intimate 
and confidential friendſhip, was un- 
reſerved, open, and even ardent. 


[The ſpirit of real enjoyment, with 


which in his better days he engaged 
in literary and familiar converſation 
with his friends, diſplayed the moſt 


| intereſting view of his character. 


— 


Converſations on the merits of ele- 
gant authors, both ancient and mo- 
dern, but above all, the liberal diſ- 
cuſſion of moral and religious topics, 
were the joy of his ſoul. On theſe 
occaſions, his eyes, naturally anima- 


| ted, ſparkled with additional luſtre ; 


his voice, naturally muſical, became 
delightfully mellow; his features 
brightened, for his heart glowed. 
Theſe were bleſſed intervals, antici- 
pations perhaps of what he now en- 
joys. By degrees this glowing mood 
became tinged with melancholy: 
at firſt it was amiable and intereſt- 
ing; but became at laſt diſtrefsful. 
The ſenſibility which gave him ſuch 
moments of rapture, had not perhaps 


| been duly managed; and contributed 


to, or occaſioned his ſufferings, 
It had rendered him averſe to in- 
diſcriminate ſociety, and thus pre- 


| cluded him from many innocent 


means of relieving the laſſitude, or 
alleviating the weight of declining 


age. It quickened his ſenſe of miſ- 


fortune, and rendered his aflition 
for the loſs of friends too poignant. 
It overwhelmed him with too much 


nd- 


| ſorrow if at any _ he apprehe 


ed 
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The errors and deluſions, as he con- 


in Chriſtianity had fallen, gave him 
the anxious ſolitude which a father 


feels for the apprehended failings of 


a darling child; and. he regretted. 
that many teachers of religion, to 
whom popularity gave extenſive in- 


fluence, ſeemed not ſufficiently a- 
ware that theſe errors were full of 
danger. His ſenſibility, too, eſpe- 
cially after the publication of ſome 
celebrated works in favour of ſcep- 
ticiſm, was painfully affected by the 
_ Progreſs, as he apprehended, of ir- 


religion. His ſenſe of Deity was 
ſtrong and lively. Even though the 


_ dejettion and the deſpondency of 
affliction might at times have brought 
a gloomy cloud between him and the 
radiance of heaven, the cloud was | 


tranſient: his religions opinions, 


founded not merely on feeling but 
on conviction, were permanent: and, 
even in the earlier periods of his life, 


when he was not ſo anxiouſly alarmed 


at the growth of impiety as after- 


ceived, into which many believers 


wards, he often lamented, that men 


of worth and integrity were not 
pious; and though they performed 
many charitable and diſintereſted 
actions from many laudable motives, 
pet that their conduct did not ſeem 
to be founded on any principles of 
religion. It might be friendſhip, | 
it might be compaſſion; it might be 
benevolence; but it wanted * thoſe 
aids, thoſe ſapports and comforts 


« which alone could ariſe from hope 


% and truſt in God.” It is unneceſ- 


ſary to ſay of ſuch a character, that 


he was juſt, charitable, and temper - 
ate. His virtues were thoſe of a 
Chriſtian; his failings were thoſe in- 
cident to the weakneſs of human na- 


ture; and his ſufferings were occa- 
fioned, or much aggravated by his 
failings. It is conſiſtent with his 
own opinions to ſay, that if there is 
a region beyond the grave into which 


| 


| the dance; and ſpecial care is = 
| | that * | 


An Addreſs to 7 hung married Women. 


ed that the affection of thoſe, in whoſe 
love he truſted, had ſuffered change: 


human weakneſs can have no admif- 
ſion, where there is employment for 
every excellent talent, and objects 
for every worthy affection, he is ſu- 
premely bleſſed. 


. . Yo he Goole the het 4 


PR Addreſi to Young married Women. 


HERE are few young women 
who confider, when they firſt 


enter into the marriage ſtate, that 


| 2 
there ſhould be any alteration in their 


deportment and behaviour, or who 
have experience enough to deter- 
mine with propriety, to what extent 


it ſhould be carried. There ovght, 
however, to be a very material change. 


A young woman, as yet unſettled in 
the world, is juſtified to behave in a 
manner that may attract the atten- 


8 
oF, 


tion, or engage the attachment of _ 
thoſe with whom ſhe may with to be 


connected. & little freedom and 


eaſineſs of behaviour is then excu- 


ſable. But, when a young woman % 5 


is once married, the character of a 


matron is that to which ſhe ought to 2 
aſpire, and which I ſhall endeavour 4 | 


briefly to deſcribe. 


A matron is one who behaves with 


* 


that dignified reſerve to every one but 
her huſband, ſo as to excite, in the by 3 


male: ſex, a leeling of admiration and 
reſpect, and not of attachment. She | 
never ſuffers any man, even by his 
looks, to pretend to any bauen, 
with her, as whiſpering to her in 


| company, or the like, and far lef 


admits the {lighteſt liberty with he | 
perſon. She prudently avoids en- 


gaging too frequently in e 1 
both becauſe it is ſometimes danger- 3 
ous to young women, in a certain 


predicament, and becauſe many f 
the dances now in vogue, are a little 
free, if not indelicate. Attention, | 
at any rate, is paid to the character 
of the partner, and to the nature ai 
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3 chat the dancing ſhould appear on 
q count of the amuſement merely, 

Land not for the ſake of figuring away 
2 with any particular perſon. 
intercourſe with only a few ſelect 
perſons of her own ſex, with whom 


ſhe aſſociates in the abſence of her 
buſband, and, when alone, never per- 


1 mits the viſits of the other ſex, un- 
leſs from their connection, character, 


or age, they are intitled to that pri 
vilege. When in town, ſhe occa- 
. FKonally mixes with other company, 
1 and attends public amuſements, in 
98 order to diverſify the ſcene, and to 
3 Poe greater zeſt to the pleaſures 
. : of domeſtic life, but ſhe wiſely con- 
„ ſiders her own home to be the only 
e. are where ſhe can enjoy any real 
n or permanent happinels, Her beha- 
a viour to her huſband in company is 
n- ientive and affectionate, but not 
Ot eing. She receives, without helt- 
de tation, any little marks of gallantry, | 
nd or any compliments on her looks, 
u- 1 nderſtanding, &c. from him, but 
an from any other perfon ſhe conſiders 
t a hem as inſults; and her whole be- 
to *®haviour is founded on the perſuaſion, | 
our Rhat ſhe is intruſted with the care of | 
= the fortune, the family, and the ho- 
vith —Mour of a man to whom the has ſworn 
but Anviolable attachment, and whoſe wel- 
the "Fare muſt, in a great meaſure, depend 
and upon the conduct ſhe purſues. 
She Theſe ideas may ſeem, perhaps, 
his too rigid, but they are unqueſtion- 
arity Ably the ſafeſt to abide by, and are 
r in zuſtified by the following, among 
let: many other conſiderations. | 
her A young married woman, if ſhe 
en- has any pretenſions to beauty, is more 
eing. expoſed to the attacks of men than 
nger- | hen in a ſingle ſtate, To debauch 
ertain I young girl of any rank in life, is 
iy of 1 -: Ii ae to be ſo infamous, that none 
litte put the moſt profligate will attempt 
ntion, . To take advantage of the inex- 
wg Prience of youth, is accounted in 
Ire 0 


= he de higheſt degree mean and unge- 
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A pru- 
dent matron admits any freedom of 


| the marriage vow. 


43 
nerous, and, when ſucceſsful, the ſe- 
| ducer is often deſervedly puniſhed 
by being compelled to marry the 
unhappy victim of his arts. But a 
married woman is ſuppoſed to have 
arrived at years of diſcretion. To 
know the world and the artifices of 
it. To be guarded by attachment 
to her huſband. To be protected 
by his vigilance and care, and to be 
fully inſtructed in the certain miſery 
that muſt reſalt from any infringe- 
ment on the ſtrictneſs and ſanity o E 
To attack a for- 
treſs thus garrifoned at every quar- 
tet, is an enterpriſe of difficulty and 
danger, but, at the ſame time, of ſo 
ſeducing a nature, that many young 
men give up their whole time and 
talents to the purſuit. But the wild 
and artful libertine is not the only 
individual againſt whom a woman 
ought to be on her guard. For there 
are few of the male- ſex, who would 
not graſp at an opportunity of con- 
quering ſeminine weakneſs, and of 
enjoying the wretched triumph that 
might be derived from the conquelt. 
Attention to the feelings of & huſ- 
band is another con{ideration bat 


muſt have weight with a prudent 


matron. A man of any real deli- 
cacy muſt experience a thouſand 
painful ſenſations from the indiſcre- 
tions of à wife, particularly if he feels 
any attachment for her. If he ſees 
thoſe ſmiles, for the monopoly of 


which he bartered his own freedom, 


beſtowed upon others, or thinks, that 

any one can fancy for a moment, 
that his wife gives another the pre- 
ference in regard to perſon or talents, 
or indeed in any other reſpect. For 
many huſbands, who are not appre- 
henſive of actual criminality in their 
wives, yet feel equal uneafineſs when 
they ſee a foundation, however re- 
mote, laid for it, or an indiſcretion 
of conduct that would juſtify the 
ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, that appearances 


were kept i x ne from want oft 
'S op- 


opportunity, than want of inclina- 

tion, from the terror of infamy, ra 

ther than from attachment or love. 
"the vanity of the male: ſex, parti 


ted part of it, is unbounded, and 


_ ought to make a young woman very 


cautious in her intercourſe with them. 


The young puppies of thete times 
are apt enough to boaſt of favours 


from perfons they have hardly an 
acquaintance with, but uſe ſtill great- 


er freedoms with thoſe who permit 


the ſlighteſt familiarity. There is 
no mode of treating them, but keep- 
ing them at a diſtance. The leaſt 


familiarity gives them hopes, and 
hopes impudence, and a woman, of 
any delicacy, muſt contemn herſelf 


for behaving in ſuch a manner as to 
encourage the moſt daringiy profli- 
gate to make any propoſals to her, 
deſtructive to her character, and at 
which her virtue muſt revolt. 

The jealouſy of her own ſex is 


another conſideration to be attend- 


ed to. If a young married woman 


eyes are upon her for ſome time. 


Nor are there ever wanting enough 


of ill- natured and malicious people, 


ſucer, if 


On the whole, theſe are conſider- 


ations which muſt have ſufficient 
weight with any woman of prudence 
and good ſenſe, in regard to the re- 


gulation of her conduct. By attend- 


ing to which, ſhe muſt preſerve the 


attachment and confidence of her 


8 


has any pretenſions to beauty, all 


Who are willing to pervert even in- 
nocent actions, and ready enough to 
they cannnot bite. If any 
handſome young married perſon, | 
therefore, admits the ſeducing atten- 
tions of any known devotee to gal- 
_ Jantry, a thouſand ſtories are imme- 
diately propagated to her diſadvan- 
tage, and the gay, the diſſipated, and 
the worthleſs, rejoice in an oppor- 
tunity of juſtifying their own folly. 
and miſconduct, by boldly incorpo- 
rating her in the number.. | 


cularly of the worthleſs and diffipa |] 


1 


Anecdote of Chaſtity. 


huſband, and- acquire the admiration 


and reſpect of every one with whom 
ſhe is connected, and in this world 


ſhe muſt ſecure all the happineſs it 


can afford, and all the boundleſs fe- 
licities of another. | 
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Memorable AXECDOTE of Cuasrirv. 


N Hiomara, the wife of Ortiagon, 
a Gauliſh prince, was equally 


| admirable for her beauty and chaſtity, 


During the war between the Romans 


and the Gauls, A. D. 563, the latter 


were totally ' defeated on Mount 


Olympus Chiomara, among many 


other ladies, was taken priſoner, and 


committed to the care of a centurion, 


no leſs paſſionate for money than wo- 
men. He, at firſt, endeavoured to 
gain her conſent to his infamous de- 


| fires; but not being able to prevail 
upon her, and ſubvert her conſtancy, 


he thought he might employ force 


| with a woman whom misfortune had 


reduced to ſlavery, Afterward, to 
make her amends for that treatment, 
he offered to reltore her liberty ; but 
not without ranſom. He agreed with 


her for a certain ſum, and to conceal 


this deſign from the other Romans, 


he permitted her to ſend any of the 


priſoners ſhe ſhould chooſe to her re- 
lations, and aſſigned a place near the 


river where the lady ſhould be e, 
changed for gold. By accident there 

| was one of her own ſlaves among = 
priſoners. Upon him ſhe fixed; and 


the centurion ſoon after carned her 


beyond the advanced poſts, under 
cover of a dark night. 
evening two of the relations of the 


princeſs came to the place appointed, 


' whither the centurion alſo carried his 
captive. 4 
him the attic talent they had brought, 


When they had delivered 


The next 
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the be 


which was the ſum they had agreed - 


on, the lady, in her own language, 
ordered thoſe who came to receive her 
| | | | to 


ere ooh ftactorky 
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ea Route partly unfrequented, | 
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dc draw their ſwords and kill the cen- 
turion, who was then amuſing him- 
elf with weighing the gold. Then 
Zcharmed with having revenged the 
4 injury done her chaſtity, ſhe took the 
head of the officer, which ſhe had cut 
off with her own hands, and binding 
it under her robe, went to her huſ- | 
band Ortiagon, who had returned 

home after the defeat of his troops. 

As ſoon as ſhe came into his prefence, 
ſhe threw the centurion's head at his 
"feet. He was ſurpriſed at ſuch a 
ſtrange ſight; and aſked her whole | 
"head it was, and what had induced 
ber to do an act ſo uncommon in her 
ſex? With a face covered with a ſud- 
den bluſh, and at the ſame time ex- 
pPreſſing her fierce indignation, ſhe 
> Geclared the outrage which had been 
done her, and the revenge ſhe had 
fttaaken ſor it. 
fe, ſhe ſtedfaſtly retained the ſame der an independent Chief, in the coun- 
try of Scind, from whoſe ſervice he 


75 


During the reſt of her 


attachment for the purity of manners 
> Fhich conſtitutes the principal glory 
pf the ſex, and nobly ſuſtained the 
Honour of ſo glorious, bold, and he- 
Faoic an action.— This lady was much 
more prudent than Lucretia, in re- 
pbienging her injured honour by the 
dleath of her raviſher, rather than by 
her own. Plutarch relates this fact, 


his treatiſe upon the virtues and 


great actions of women; and it is 
from him we have the name of this 
heroine, which is well worthy of being 


ag anmitted to poſterity, 


7 through Meſopotamia, Armenia, and 
7 Natolia, or Aſia Minor. To whach 
are added, Obſervations and Inſtruc- 
ions for the uſe of thoſe who intend 
o travel, either to or from India, 
that Route. 


by 
By Thomas Hoauel, 
D. B8vo. 5s. boards. 


HIS is a very intereſting, enter- 
fans, aud well-written per- 


Journey to India. 


| | 
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profeſſion of arms. 
tary employment he obtained was un- 


——— 


mn 
formance, and is equally worthy the 
peruſal of thoſe who may not, as of 

thoſe who may, have occaſion to 

purſue the ſame journey. 

Our author left Madras Sept. 1ft, 

1 87, and arrived at Buſſora, a large 
town on the banks of the Euphrates, 

Feb. 23, 1788, from whence he and 
his company proceeded in a boat to 
Hilla, built on the ſcite of ancient 
Babylon, which they reached the 


16th of March. On the 18th they 
took horſes for Bagdad, where they 


arrived the 2oth, and. parted with 
their guide, Meer Joad, of whom the 
following account is given. 1 
He was the ſon of a Georgian 
ſlave by a Turkiſh woman; and hav- 
ing no patrimony but his ſword, em- 
barked at an early period of life in the 
The firſt milie 


paſſed into that of a Prince in Bengal, 


where he remained many years, and 


became acquainted with the famous 


Monſieur Chevalier, the French Go 
vernor of Chandernagore. This 


gentleman being about to convey the 
large fortune he had amaſſed to Eu- 


rope, over land, engaged Meer Joadt 


to accompany him. Their journey 
was full of hardſhip and danger; 
and in their paſſage over the Deſart, 
they were frequently attacked by 


aumerous bodies of Arab plunderers, 
whom they repulſed with uncommon 


ſucceſs. Monſieur Chevalier was ſo 
well ſatisfied with Meer Joad's cou- 

rage and conduct on theſe difficult 
occaſions, that, as ſoon as he arrived 


in France, he recommended him to 


the French Miniſtry, and exerted his 


intereſt ſo effectually in hisbehalf, as to 


procure him the commiſſion ofa field-· of- 
ficer in the Duke of Luxemburg's Legi- 
en. In the unſucceſsful expedition a- 
gainſt Jerſey, he was wounded and tak - 
en priſoner. After a detention of five 


months in England, he was — 
5 


* 
* 
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ed, and upon his return to France | 


— 


was honoured by the King with a 


gold medal, expreſſive of his gallant 
behaviour. The Luxemburg Legion 


being under orders for the iſland of 
Ceylon, whither Meer Joad had no 


inclination to go, he reſigned his 


commiſſion in the French army, and 


returned to his native city, Bagdad, 
Here the fame ot his ſervice in Europe, | 
and letters of recommendation from 
_ perſons of high conſequence in France, 
procured him the appointment of 


Captain Baſhaw of the Turkiſh fleet 


at Buſſora, which he held till the cap- 


ture of that place by Shaik Ithooing. | 


As his conduct on this occaſion ren- 
dered him liable to ſuſpicions of hav- 
ing a private underſtanding with the 


Arab chief, he thought it prudent to 


tanke refuge at Bombay, till the firſt 
emotions of the anger the Baſhaw 
might have conceived againſt him 
ſhould have ſubſided. His whole be. 
haviour, however, during his journey 
with us, was expreſſive of the moſt 


diſtreſsful anxiety reſpecting the re 


ception he ſhould meet with on his 
return. 
man, about the age of forty; ſpoke | 
the Turkiſh, Hindoſtan, 
and French languages well, and ſome 
others imperiectly. 
ly endowed with good natural abili- 
ties, but was totally illiterate; not 
even poſſeſſing the uſeful arts of read- 
ing and writing, of which he confeſ 

| fed, andregretted his ignorance.” 
Our travellers ſet out, on horſeback, | 
: from Bagdad, the 24th of March; | 
the party coaliſting, beſides the au 
thor, of Major Macleod, Lieutenant 
Morris, Mahommed Aga and Bezir 
Aga, the Tatars [or couriers], Ma- 
hommed their Turkiſh ſervant, and 
Coja Bogos an Armenian merchant. 
The ziſt they © arrived at Evril, the 
antient Arbela, near which Alexan- 
der overthrew Darius. 
ſmall village, but defended by a fort, 
te of bricks; 1 ic ſands on an arti- 


He was a luſty, perſonable 


Arabic, 


He was evident- 


This is now a 


Journey lo India. 


du ſtry. 


ficial hillocx or mound of earth. 
Theſe eminences, which we had fre- 
quent occaſion to obſerve in our jour- 
ney, from the ſimilarity of their 
ſhape, and from their always ſtand- 
ing ſingly on the plains, are evident- 
ly the produce of human art and in- 


priſe from their enemies.“ April 2d 
they reached Moſul, * a large town 
ſeated on the weſtern bank of the 
Tigris; and, comparatively ſpeaking, 
is the only place © of a handſome ap- 
pearance (ſays the author) wehaveſeen 
ſince we left Bagdad. It is defended 
by a wall, which ſurrounds it, and a 
citadel, both built of ſtone and plail- 


ter; but, from the bad quality of 


thoſe materials, unequal to any de- 
fence againſt artillery. The Arme- 
nians call it Nineveh; and pretend, 
that it is the Nineveh of the antients; 
but ſome learned men contend, that 
this famous city was on the eaſtern | 
bank of the Tigris, oppolite to Moſul; 


It is not unreaſonable to con · 
jecture, that they were raiſed either to 
preſerve the inhabitants from inunda- 
tions, or to ſecure them againlt a ſur- 
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and if their conjecture is well bound. 2 7 


ed, not the imalleſt veltige of 1 it now | 


| remains. 


« Cojah Elias, an old Araeata | 


1 
Dy 4 


merchant, on hearing that three En- 1 1 


gliſh gentlemen were arrived, kindly f 
invited us to his houſe, and tent hories © 
for our conveyance. 
in a habitation newly built, od, 
though not in the European tate, 
neat and commodious 

This city, from the badneſs of 
the materials, is in general very in- 


differently built; however, the door. ol 
cales, in Amon every. houle, are 3 


made of marble; and, as Ly 
ture, have been brought hither from 
the ruins of ſome other place, tor 
they do not correſpond with 1 
meanneſs of materials and architec © 


ture which is ſeen in every other 1 0 5 4 | 


of the building. In a walk I took *; 
bout the town, 1 eee ncar wel 


We tound him bY 55 1 


H 
rise ; 


3 
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river, 
Ings, which ſeemed to ſhew that Mo- 


April 12th they arrived at Diarbe- 
keir, where they were hoſpitably en- 
Xertained by a German and a French 
5 miſſionary. 6s Diardekir 1s the ca- 
paital of a province of the ſame name, 
5 and is ſeated on the weſtern banks of 
1 5 kbe Tigris. It is defended by walls 
of hewn ſtone, in the form of a 
cquare; and, though much larger, 


£ 


pears a great reſemblance to Fort 
Square at Madras: however, the | 
ramparts are ſo thin, that they do not 


1 5 afford room for the exerciſe of can- 
gon. There is a bridge of hewn 


© | Tame materials in the town, which 
. | are now decaying, and only ſerve 


Jo ſhew that it has formerly been in a 
1 more proſperous condition. This 

FEity is rich and populous, and the 
feat of a Pachialic: its inhabitants 


— 
3 

f... AE IRE Med. at... 
as «4 7 * », 


gpgeonſiſt of Turks and Chriſtians of va- 
I: ous ſets: ſuch as Armenians, 8y- 
0. > Fans, Greeks, and Neſtorians: the 
iy o former have each of them a 
-- Hiſhop, and the Neſtorians or Chalde- 
„ ans, united to the Church of Rome, 
an 2 1 | , 
> F patriarch, whom I vilited, and who 
LN* # _ 1 WE . 
aly ems to deſerve the high dignity with 
fol > Which he is inveſted. „„ 


Such 


aim ; 4. 1 5 . ; 
nd :Qacity of the robbers in this country, 


that the doors of all the houſes in 


. 
2 


2 "*<DÞvited, even in the day time.” 


ue, they arrived, May the 11th, 


ntinople. This place, the an- 
gent Nicomedia of Bithynia, is a 


S | "© 1 <7 


ſea-ſide: it has a good port in a 
Mph of the ſame name. 

May 12th they arrived in ſafety at 
ͥeynſtantinople. We were ſoon in- 


to India. 


ſome ruins of walls and build- 


ul has heretofore ſe2n days of greater | 
proſperity. T“ 


"*Rone, and ſome other edifices of the 


is the frequency and au- 


Piarbekir are kept ſhut, and ſecurely | 
After enduring conſiderable fa- | 


lſmit, within fixty miles of Con- 


= populous town, ſeated on the. 
Pelivity of a hill, and extending to 


med,“ fays our author, “ that 


3 
the plague had begun to rage in this 
city, and at Smyrna was very rife; 
but we were become ſo accuſtomed 
to danger, that this ſcourge of na- 
tions gave us little concern. | 
The city of Conſtantinople is in. 
habited by Turks, Jews, Armenians, 
and Greeks: and it is a curious cir- 
cumſtance, that the plague is ſeldom 
equally deſtructive to all theſe diffe- 
rent nations at the ſame. time; its ra- 
vages are generally confined to one 
of them, while the reſt, comparative- 
ly ſpeaking, ſuffer hut little loſs. 
Some years ago, an inhabitant 
of the ſhores of the Euxine fea ſucceſ- 
ſively cured ſeven hundred perſons of 
the plague at Conſtantinople; and it 
was thought that he was in poſſeſſion 
of a ſpecific for that deſtructive ma- 
lady. Some time after, the plague 
broke out again, and the phyſician 
was ſent for; but notwithſtanding the 
ſingular efficacy of his remedies on 
the former occaſion, ' he was now 
found unable to relieve in a fingle 
caſe,” -- Fro On un 
On the 18th our author and his 
company departed from Conſtanti- 
nople in a French ſhip for '[rieſte, 
where they arrived on the 27th of Ju- 
ly, and on the 1ſt of September took 
a poſt-chaiſe for Venice. As we 
were entirely ignorant of the Italian 
language,“ ſays he, © and were un- 
provided with an interpreter, the in- 
keepers on the road made us pay 
double the uſual price for our meals, 
as well as the hire of the poſt-horſes. 
At one place the poſt-malter refuſed 
to let us have horſes, unleſs we pro- 
duced the bill of the former ſtage, 
that he might ſee to what amount we 
had been impoſed upon, and regulate 
his own charges. I pretended to 
have loſt this paper; but as he inſo- 
lently declared we ſhovld not depart, 
even on foot, till he ſaw it, I was, 


<= 


| much againſt my inclination, com- 


pelled to produce it.” From Venice 
they proceeded to Oſtend, and © were 
i of ſur · 


man dominions till their arrival in 
Oſtend, they did not ſuffer, in a 
ſingle inſtance, the ſmalleſt degree of 
impoſition.““ 1 | 
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ſurpriſed at the difference between 
the Italian and German poſt-maſters 
for, from the firſt ſtage in the Ger- 


They arrived in London Septem- 


ber 16th, after a dangerous and dif- 


ficult journey of twelve months and 


ſixteen days. 


To the author's journal are added, 


An uſeful Itinerary, or the Route 


and Diſtance of Palamcottato Oltend ; 
— Obſervations on the Paſſage from 
India commonly called Over-land ;— 
and inſtructions for performing the 


Journey from India, through Aſia 
Minor, to Conſtantinople: but for 


theſe we muſt refer our readers to the 
book itſelf, which is ornamented with 


With a neceſſary Map, or Sketch, as 
the author calls it, of the courſe of | 
the Rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and 
of the Route from Buſſora to Con- 


ſtantinople. W. 


c ds 


Remarkable Circumſtances obſerved at 
Atoui, in the Pacific Occan. 


round the World. ] 


i \ Remarkable circumſtance, re- 
a lated by Mr. Goulding, a vo- | 
lunteer in the ſervice, ſhews the great 
regard the natives have for their dogs: 
in walking a conſiderable way along 
the ſhore, he met with an Indian and 
his wife; ſhe had two puppies, one 
at each breaſt: the oddity of the cir- 
cCumſtance induced him to endeavour 


to purchaſe one of them, which the 


woman could not, by all his perſua- 
Tons or temptations, be induced to 


part with; but the ſight of ſome nails 


had ſuchpowerful attractions upon the 


man, that he inſiſted upon her parting 


3 


— 


5 [From Captain Portlock's Voyage | 


with their ſpears; the dexterity and 


board: 


with one of them j at laſt, with every 


Particulars of Atoui. 


ſign of real ſorrow, ſhe did, giving 
it at the ſame time an affectionate em- 
brace. Althongh he was at this time 


| a conſiderable way from the ſhip, the 


woman would not part with him till 
they arrived where the boat was lying 
to take him on board, and juſt upon 
his quitting the ſhore, ſhe very ear- 


_ neſtly intreated to have it once more 


before they parted ; upon his com- 
plying with which, ſhe immediately 


placed it at the breaſt, and after ſome 


time returned it to him again. 
At my requeſt, two chiefs that were 
on board from Wymoa, exerciſed 


aſtoniſhing expertneſs ſhewn by them, 
wonderfully ſurprized every one on 
one of them, whoſe name 
was Na-maate e-rae, that is blind of 
one eye, is a well-made man, about; 


feet 6 inches high; and though he ap- 
pears to be a perſon of very little pro- 


perty, is yet much reſpected, and hi; 
company courted by all the principal 


men of the ifland. 1 ſuppoſe the at- 


tention paid him proceeds from his 


having been, and. ſtill remaining, 2 e 


great warrior: the loſs of his eye, one 


informed me, he met with in bartle by 15 5 : 
| a ſtone fiung from a ling ; but this 
| accident does not prevent him from 1 5 
being a moſt expert warrior; his man- 
ner of exerciſing gave us ſufficient 


proofs to the contrary. He took his | 
ſtand about three or four yards from 
the cabinet-door, unarmed ; the other 
perſon ſtood at about eight or ten yards | 
diſtance from him, provided with five | 
ſpears; upon the ſignal being given 


for commencing action, a ſpear ws 


thrown with the utmoſt force at Na- 


motion of the body, and caught it 5} 
it paſſed him by the middle: with th 
ſpear he parried the reſt without the 
leaſt apparent concern; he then re 
turned the ſpears to his adverſar) 


they were again thrown at him, and 


again parried with the fame eaſe. 0 5 


| maate-e-rae, which he avoided by 


and armed himſelf with a Pa ho- 1 


Dr Berkeley on 


of the ſpears ſtruck a conſiderable way 
into the bulk head of the cabin, and 
1 70 the barbed part was broken off in en- 
deavouring to get it out. The re- 
EZ markable coolneſs he ſhewed at the 
time the ſpears were caſt at him, 
proved at once his courage and ex. 
© pertneſs. All who were ſpectators of 
© the ſight, ſhuddered at the danger he 


T7 ſeemed expoſed to, and were aſto- 


zniſhed to fee with what eaſe he parried 
every thing that was calt at him. 


EPP 
5 7. Engliſh Revolution vindicated 
BT from the Miſrepreſentation of the 
Adherents of the Houſe of Stuart : in 


the Dioceſe of Sarum, on Sunday, 
October 25, 1789, (being the Anni 
verſary of His Majeſty's happy Ac 


late Student of Chriſt Church, Ox- 
BEE ford), Prebendary of Canterbury, 


St. Clement Dane, and Vicar of 
Cookham. 4fo. e 
Y thoſe who ſeparate from the 
8 Church of England, objections 
pbave been often made to our religious 


as are inſtituted for the commemora- 

tion of remarkable events in the hiſtory 
pf the ſtate. The thirtieth of January 
bas always given offence to the fana- 


ical and republican part of our Pro- 
eſtant diſſenters; and the ffth of No. 


potted members of the Church of 
Nome. Even among ourſelves there 
Irre not wanting men who have ex- 
reeſſed a wiſh that theſe inſtitutions 


A Pere aboliſhed. The pulpit, ſay they, 


N conſecrated to the promulgation of 


de dodrines of the Goſpel; but the 


eacher who declaims upon ſuch 
Plitical topics as have divided the na- 
n, inſtead of promoting among his 
_Wdience that mutual love and for- 
= Vol. III. 1 1 


à Diſcourſe preached at Cootham, in 


ceſſion.) By George Berkeley, LL. D. 


Chancellor of Brecknack, Rector of 


ember is equally offenſive to the bi- 


the Revolution. 1 49 


bearance which charaQeriſe the dif. 
ciples of the Prince of Peace, only 
ſupplies fuel to the flame of faction, 
and widens thoſe breaches which are 
already too large. 1 1 
That, on theſe ſtate-ſolemnities, 
many preachers have deſerved cenſure 
for their inflammatory diſcourſes may 
be true; but that the ſolemnities them - 
{elves were wiſely inſtituted, and may 
be applied to uſeful purpoſes, no man 
will deny, who reflects that no danger- 


| | ous commotions can be excited in any 


kingdom without the concurrence of 
the multitude; that obedience to civil 
government is a duty preſcribed inthe 
Goſpel; and that the multitude can be 
made acquainted with the nature and 
extent of that duty only at church, 
where they are taught the other pre- 
cepts of our holy religion. There is 
not, in our Hiſtory, one event religi- 
ouſly commemorated, from which a 
judicious preacher may not extract 
important leſſons for the uſe of his 
auditors in the various (tations in 
which Providence has placed them: 
by ſtating, in a clear light, the errors 
of their forefathers, he may guard 
them againſt the machinations of 
factious and intereſted patriots; and 
by contraſting the preſent ſtate of 
this nation with that of the nations 
around us, he may excite in their 
breaſts gratitude to God for the hap- 
pineſs they enjoy, and a chearful 
acquieſcence in the meaſures of Go- _ 
vernment. V 
Such ſeem to have been the lauda- 
ble objects which Dr. Berkeley had in 
view when he compoſed the only two 
political ſermons which we remember 
to have come from his pen. The 
former, which was ſome years ago 
preached on the thirtieth of January, 
was a ſeaſonable ad dreſs to the public 
on the danger of violent innovations 
in the ſtate; and the aim of the preſent 
is to Make us grateful to God for that 
| bappineſs which, under a mild and 
equal gavernment, we enjoy, both 
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the beſt authority“ 
is interwoven with various refections 


50 


25 # nation and as individuals. The 
paſſage which he has choſen for his 
text is Pſalm xxi. 1, 2; whence, after 


paying a handſome, but juſt, tribute 
of praiſe to the virtues of the Sove- 
reign, he calls our attention to two 
circumſtances of a public nature, 


which, he truly obſerves, mult increaſe 


our gratitude. to that Being “who 
„% maketh men to be of one mind in 


& a houſe,” Theſe are, the unſeigned 
allegiance which is paid to the King by 
his ſubjects of every deſcription ; 


and the re- eſtabliſbment of the e 
reign's health, with the reſtoration of 


the government of the kingdom. 


In the firſt head of the diſcourſe he 


lotions, and labours ſucceſsfully, to re- 


concile the glorious revolution to the 
apoſtolical doctrine of aon re/eſrance 


and at the ſame time gives ſuch a view | 


of the Scotch epiſcopalians, and their 


political principles, as induces us to 
hope that the Legiſlature, in its wiſ- 


dom, will ſoon reſtore theſe men to 


the rights of citizens, by abrogating 
certain penal laws, which, though 
they may have been once neceſſary, 
can now be conſidered only as a diſ- 
grace to the ſtatute-book. On this 
ſubject our nervous preacher ſpeaks 


with confidence, but he fpeaks from 
- and his narrative 


which diſplay a conſummate know- 


ledge of human nature. 


— —ͤ——ͤ — —U— — 
— 


„We are told, f in a note, that " oy 
reſidence of more than three years 1n | 
St. Andrews gave him an opportu- 


nity of cultivating the acquaintance 


of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed epiſ- 


copal clergy, and of diſcovering their 


ene 


| 


* 
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Dr Berkeley on the Revolution, 


“ jeſty's illneſs.” He then admits, in 
their utmoſt extent, the exalted and 
amiable qualities of him whom nature 
and the united voices of the people 
pointed out for the high office of Re. 
gext ; but he demonſtrates that the go · 
vernment of zo Regent can equal, in 


vigour and tranquillity, the govern- 
ment of a King who reigns in the 


hearts of his ſubjets. He therefore 
calls upon every one, who dreads the 


miſchiefs ariſing froma ſceble govern. 
ment and a factious populace, to join 


in devout thankſgiving to the Al- 


mighty, for © the great deliverance 


„ which He hath given to His King, 
% and for the ſignal mercy which 
« He hath ſhewn to His anoint- 
cc ed. 79 9 

« But itis not by devotional thankC. 
giving alone,” continues he, that 


our late deliverance is to be expreſſed; 


we muſt labour to diſcharge, with a 
ſingle eye, the duties of the ſeveral 
ſtations in which Providence has 
placed us, and give what ſupport we 


can to the Government by which we 


are protected. Many of you who hear 


me have the glorious privilege of 
electing thoſe by whom 


laws are 
to be made, and taxes are to be grant- 


ed; you ought, therefore, to remem- 


ber that this is a high dignity, and an 
important truſt; and that it is your 
duty to conſider how this dignity may 
be beſt ſuſtained, and this truſt moſt 


Onthere-eſtabliſhment of the 8 g s j faithfully diſcharged. 


health, Dr. Berkeley expreſſes the ſen- 
| Lirzents of the whole nation. It is im 
4 poſſible,” he ſays, to comprehend 
the greatneſs of this mercy, without 
es taking a ſhort view of what would 
probably have been the conſequences 
e of a wander continuance of his Ma- 


« 'To judge before-hand who among 


a number ef candidates for the ſame 


ſeat, is moſt likely to diſchar ge the 
duties of a ſenator with integrity, is 


always difficult, and may ſometimes be Wl 
But, as it is commonly RE 
| eaſier to know what is wrong than 
what is right, to find what we ought 


impoſſible. 


to avoid than what we ſhould pure, 
it may be laid down as a maxim, that 
he deſerves no ſeat in parliament, 
FOR HE LOVES NOT HIS COUNTRY, Who ; 
deſerted his 2 in the day of | 
calamity. 


% How 


| &« How well the King deſerves of 


his people, for his invariable love of 


(3-6 


4 
% 
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MP 


de neceſſary to convince you: we 
have ſeen the tears of millions bearing 
XX witnels to this truth. But I may ſure- 


äs boured to eſtabliſh ſuch a ſyſtem as 
m— might have made it difficult for the 

Sovereign, upon the recovery of his 
health, to reſume the 1eins of empire, 


and the nation in the day of trial.” 
Ĩ)hbe reflections which this preacher 
makes on the preſent confuſions in 
"IF wy France are ſo maſterly, the contraſt 
237 Rated betweenthe French Government 
= and ours is ſo ſtriking, and the infer- 
6 ence drawn from that contraſt is fo 


ö La - 
1; 1 
— % 1 
1 12 1 


* 


© judicious, that it is with reluctance we | 
RT torbear to lay the whole paſſage before 


our readers. But as this review has 


may be deemed diſproportionate 


ing the laſt paragraph on that ſubject, 


1 5 5 

to a ſingle ſermon, however valuable, 
we ſhall content ourſelves with quot- 
90 YE 


4 + 


ſatisfaction to the diſcourſe itſelf. 
The wor that can befall the 
French is, that, if their confuſions 


£1, * 2 
| ond continue too long to be borne, 


* 


and the antient government, being 


unſettled by the rage of innovation, 
would be in danger of never recover- 
ng its priſtine purity, but would de- 
erate into deſpotiſm or the ſavageneſ; 

„a republic. Let us, therefore, with- 
bold our confidence from thoſe hypo- 
re, of patriotiſin who clamour for 


juſtice, his benevolence, the mildneſs 


or o extend his favour t9wards thoſe 
| wiſe ſervants who had ſtood by him 


already extended to a length which 


the nation will deſert the reformers, 


94 imple and abſolute, may eafily reſume _ 
* ts wonted vigour. Whereas a conſti- 
tution /o nicely balanced as ours, if once 
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ly obſerve, that, ſuch being the caſe, | 


| him,” is the Chriſtian 
true Philoſopher. 


wv Ws —_—. - 


| the reformation of a government 


THE TRIFLER, 


ON SocttETY —VARIETIES OF CHA- 


together, and always be ſupported in 


of kindneſs. And this love of ſociety 


* tells us that he ſhuns ſociety on pur - 
referring thoſe who wiſh for fuller | 


51 


which already approaches nearer to 
perfection than any which Experience 
has known or Hiſtory has related, and 
which will ſee centuries elapſe without 
a parallel.“ [ Gent. Mag. 


ee Ip the | : 


NomBtr LIV. ö 1 
T hur ſday January 28, 1790. 


RACTER--OBSERVATIONS ON MIGHTY 
GOOD KIND OF PEOPLE—AND ON 
WITS—A DEFENCE OF THE FOR« 
MER» | OS | 


F AN is ſo habituated to live in 
1 Society, that external things, 
in general, conſtitute his principal 
happineſs. In a populous nation, en- 
joying the bleſſings of peace, ſolitude 
as a matter of neceſſity is unknown; 
it is therefore unprovided for, and we 
commonly live as if always to live 


body and mind by mutual interchanges 


is ſo natural to us, that we are averſe 
to admit even the plea of a man who 


poſe to ſhun its vices: ſuch a man 
will be branded with cowardice by the 
majority; few or none will allow him 
the merit of virtue, —* We cannot,“ 
ſays a learned writer, be greatly 
virtuous, unleſs we can be greatly vi- 
cious,” and he, unqueſtionably, who 
reſiſts the criminal importunity, who 
hafſles the attempts of his enemies, 
and who conquers “ theſin that beſets 


Hero, and the 


In conſidering the infinite variety 
of characters mankind poſſeſs, we are 
led to obſerve, that thoſe characters 
are ſoequally mixed in all places, that 


| 


each taſte is provided for with no 
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trouble and at no expence. A village 
has all the ingredients of a metropolis, 
tho” each leſs in quantity; and a me- 
tropolis is a compoſition from every 
part of the univerſe. We obſerve 
too how natural it is for families to 
ſelect their particular acquaintances, 
and form a little circle “ of friends” 
more from ſomething ſimilar in Gifſ- 
poſition, than from the connections 
of trade, or the ties of blood. Ir is 
not uncommon for a lady, who is 
aſked * Do you know ſuch a perſon ?” 


to anſwer—* No, he or ſhe is not 


upon my liſt” - and thoſe families who 
are not deſirous of a very extenſive 


acquaintance, keep ſo cloſely within 
themſelves, as to reſiſt the intruſion 


of a new perlon, or ſtranger, how- 
ever agreeable they may be. A lady 


the other day ſaid to me, I have 
received an invitation to viſit Mrs 
but I could not think of accepting it”? 
No! ſurely you uſed to ſay the was 


a moſt agreeable woman” True, but 

T am unwilling to increaſe the number 
of my acquaintance, as I have already 
as many as 1 can viſit or be viſited 


by, conſiſtently with our plan of 
To this I cou!d make no an- 
ſwer, unleſs to approve the judge- 
ment that directed this lady rather 


to a ſelect than a general acquain- 
tance; the real pleaſures of ſociety 
may be found in the former, the tu- 


multous hurry of compliment only 


in the latter. 


timated. I have often conlidered a 
circle of acquaintances or friends, as 


a ſort of government, of the ariſto- 
cratic kind; the married couples are 
the leaders; the unmarried, and the 


young, are the ſubjects. Priority of 


merit gives diſtinction, and wealth is 


looked up to in a ſmall room, as much 
as at a miniſter's levee—Some excel 
in one accompliſhment, which brings 


them forward in this miniature life, 


and ſome in another—As to thoſe | 


who have no diſtinguiſhing talent, and 


 ſomeobey—lInall polite ſocieties we are 


more or leſs reſpect. But we yet e- 


from any dominion; we owe uo feal- 


mult be © mighty clever,“ ſmart, live» 


| ſoon find herſelf in a very aukward 
| ſituation. Her wit would avail her Wn 
nothing, becauſe it would not be un- 


would be obliged to deſcend to a pro- | 
ſaie diſcuſſion on making plumb pude | 


yet are not diſagreeable, they are 
generally your mighty good find of 
people, whom every body reſpeQs, but 
nobody admires or envies. They are 
very harmleſs—no one fears from 
them a ſmart repartee, or the re- 
tort courteous?—and they do well if 
by this nothingnefs of character they 
eſcape being occaſionally (like Sir 
John Falſtaff) * the caule that there 
is wt in other men.“ | 

In all ſocieties ſome muſt rule and 


ſubject (to uſe John Knox's language) 
to © the regiment of women” And 
theſe we diſtinguiſh as having more or 
leſs power over us, or as commanding 


clude © the miphty good kind of people"? 


ty to theme reſpect them becauſe 
they are mighty good,“ but in or- 
der to be feared or beloved, they | 


ly, and contribute largely totheenter- 
tainment of their company. 7 

A © miphiy good kind of woman” | 
may eſcape unnoticed in a company 
of wits from her unobt: «five manners, 
but a wit among a company of 
te mighty good kind of women” would 


derſtood ber repartees would be uſe- 


1 leſs, becauſe ſhe would have nobody 
But of ſelect ſocieties, how various 
the characters, and how varioully eſ- 


to anſwer; and in ſpite of the vivacity, 
neatneis and point of a Congreve, the 


dings without ſuet, or putting an old | 
trimming on a new petticoat—and | 
perhaps, to add farther to her mort: | 
fication, and remove her at a more 
awful diſtance from wit and humour, 
ſhe would be compelled to deſcant up- 
on the weather, and deplore the 
failure of the wheat. —But is the . 


without any reſource in this caſe: 


Muſt ſhe die unrevenged for ſuch 3 N 
„ %%%“ 


F 


never can be ſo; they may have 
1 . in no way for this con- qualities that are uſeful and ſolid, 
D Mraint on her talents?—Yes—lſhe has | though not ſhining and attractive 
| le ious revenge in ſtore; for ſhe goes In them we may find friend/hip, if 
| pbvext night into a company of wits, a | not wi?, and they may offer us the 
ry of her peers; there ſhe recapi- |) kindeſt conſolations at a time when 
uolates the buſineſs of the preceding | we are not faſceptible of the pleaſures 
7 aht, and with the addition of ſome | of lociety. | 
7 zmaginary touches, and ſome well- 
r executed mimickry, ſets the table in oh $4444 $$$$44$ 
8 ala roar at. the expence of her tormen- | 
ors —She plays with ber fan, like one | - Poetry. 6 
a 4 ol them; twiſts her apron-ſtring like | | Ws 
« Wpoother; _—_ prim = moor For the ArzaDEEN Macazine. 
) Mike a third; blows upon her tea, like 5 ä 
n if Fo fourth; takes ideal {nuff from an _ Ont Feeing 1% Sun 115 
* bs 1aginary box, like a fiith—and at January tit. 1790. 
os PRA concludes with hobbling acroſs the 
„gtoom like Mrs Deborah Hippout—ad- EspLExpenT Orb, whoſe all. 
05 „ ing, however, that they are enliv'ning ray 
: Te mighty good kind of people,“ only Chears this bleak World, een in 
iſe 35 * one would not with to be often with | the dulleſt hours, | 
mY them.” | When rigid Winter chills the gloomy 
ey | oh The mighty good kind of o 
re. $ are ſometimes honoured by ano- | And round the dim Horizon ſtern- 
r. ther appellation, © as god a kind mil | ly low'rs. 5 
= "440 Ma am, as you would wiſh to Thrice welcome to our upper world | 
1! EF: —but the character is the ſame; ee 
ny 0 equally hoſtile to thelively, the bo» O riſe auſpicious with the new-born 
rs, auacious and the ſprightly, who cannot year; | 
of bear to glide down the ſtream of life | In it may joy and ſmiling plenty 
uld ke motionleſs bodies from a wreck, A >. Thpear. 
ard but muſt daſh about, and raiſe a little And induſtry with her reward ap- 
her he around them. Far as thy Light and Heat their 
un. he reſult of all theſe remarks, inkluence ſend, | 
1f2. however, is, that we are rather too _ Fe from the northern to che | 
ody Huch diſpoſed to place our happineſs | ſouthern pole; 
ity, r externals, and to expect that from | May joyful Peace her olive branch 
ſhe de ſociety, which ought to be found | extend, 
ro- Only in ourſelves. The excellence 3 And harmleſs Concord reign with 
nd: EE moral character, the ſuperiority out controul. 
old genius, the ſolidity of the under- Thee, fair Britannia, ſea-girt, chiefly 
and Sanding, are too often ſecondary | thee, 
ort.. nſiderations in the choice of our May Glory, Honour and true Vir- | 
nore auaintances, while the poſſeſſion of | tue crown; ; 
our, eompliſhments which at beſt are but | And may the ſun i in his vide Circuit 
vp- Nuſing, and of talents which per- | fee _ 
the ers may be dangerous, is a ſure re- No empire greater, or of more re- 
at nmendation. Mighty good kind | nown. 
daſe! People are ſeldom objects of con- | Long may great George the royal 
| A. conſiderate mind wy 1 ſceptre * e 


run. evening as this? Can ſhe | 
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Long may his preſence grace the 
Britiſh Throne; 
And when traniplanged t to the realms 
of day, 


The muſe ſhall mourn the noble | 


Patriot gone. 
Nor thee, dear Scotia, can I e er for- 


et: 
May Hi and plenty ever thee 
| adorn; 
May truth and ſcience ever make thes 
great, 
And virtue ſmiling lovely as the 
morn. _ 
But ſince revolving ſeaſons circling | 
| faſt, 
Remind us, life's ſhort period haſles 
away ; 


Let us improve each day as if the 


laſt, 


That death approaching give us no 


diſmay. 


Laſt even we ſaw the ſetting orb 


deſcend, 


Faint and more faint into the weſ⸗ | 


tern wave: 


| 80 ſinks frail man when life i is at an 8 
bl She may feel pity in her breal, 


an end, 


Leaves the vain world, and Roops a 


into the grave. 


This morn with joy we ſee its ſplen- 


dors rife, * - © 
Bright and more bright, a8 night” ; 
dark ſhade retires: 


So ſhall the good man rapt' rous lift 


his eyes, 
On chat laſt morn when death's 
long night expires. 


| CANZONE from PETRARCH, 


veſt 


| My Goddeſs laid her ks to rel; $ 
Yegentleboughs, whoſe friendly ſhade 


Gave ſhelter to the lovely Maid; 


'Ye herbs and Gere ſo bear 


pr ld 


E limpid brooks, o on whoſe green 


1 And when inſtead of me ſhe finds 


Deſcended from theſe boughs in 1 695 
| Encircled i in the fragrant cloud | 


| Theſe bloſſoms to her lap repair, 
Aid January iſt, 1790. G. Reid. 1 


| | | 4 ( Like pearls enchas 1 1 gold ther 8 
P 95 


898 
# 


By her ſoft-riſing ſhowy breaſt; 
Ye Zephrys mild, that breath'd a- 
round 
The place where Love my heart did 
wound; 
Now at my ſummons all appear, 
And to my dying words give ear: 


3 


2 


If then my deſtiny requires, 7 
And Heaven with my fate conſpires, "8 
That Love theſe eyes ſhould weeping 1 


cloſe, . 
Here let me find a ſoft repoſe— Fa 
So Death will leſs my ſoul affright, 
And free from dread, my weary Th 


ſprite, 24 
Naked, ow, will dare t eſſay 75 
The ſtill unknown, tho? beaten way 
Pleas'd that her mortal part will have? 
So ſafe a part, ſo ſweet a grave. VE 
The cruel Fair for whom I burn, 


May one day to theſe ſhades return, 
And ſmiling, with ſuperior grace, 
Her Lover ſeek around this place; 


Some crumbling. duſt tols'd by tt the 55 ; 
winds, 965 


And, ſighing, wiſh me happy reſt; 
Drying her eyes with her ſoft veil, 


| Such tears muſt ſure with Heaven ai 


prevail. N 
Well I remember how the flowers Ee. 


ſhowers: 
She ſat, nor *midit ſuch glory proud. 5 


b 5 
by ty 

* 
+84 


Theſe fall upon her flowing hair, 


ſeem) 7 
Theſe on the ground, theſe. on dle my 
ſtream; 


In giddy rounds theſe dinciag BYe | 
Here Love and Laura only ſway. 


In rapt'rous wonder oft I ſaid, 
Sure ſhe in Paradiſe was made; ox : 
Thence ſprang that bright angelt I 


| ſkate, 1 
ON Na 

| Thoſe looks, thoſe words, that ber * 
wanne 1 


4 vine, 

4 5 hoſe graces that around her ſhine: 

Tranſported I bebeld the Fair, 

And ſighing cry'd, How came I here? | 
In Heaven amongſt. thi e 
bleſt! 

ere let me fix and ever rent 

ACADE MICUS. 


e 


e VER 


* Champions of Britiſh Liberty, who 


tried in the Ben Revolution of 1688, 


© the Plotting Parlour, as it is called, 
by {7 at as Hil in Derby/hire. 


Mmortal ſpirits of the good and 


brave, 


ſons are dear; 
trophied grave, 


ſtial ſphere; 


Ef yet your ſpirits earth's dim ſcenes 
11 ſurvey, | 


k £4 


ſouls muſt glow, 


BR way, 
ReBy which yon rais'd Three Nations 
= from their woe. 


as then, regardleſs of a Tyrant's $ 

5 frown, | 

Freedom to this old oaken ſeat you 
| broupht,. 

menac'd throne, 


taught. + 


year, 


Froud array; 


Fa uy 1 pon the Old Galen Chair, i in 


hoſe names to Freedom and her | 
For whom bright Honour decks the 


_ Whom Glory ſhrines in Hey cele- | 


With virtuous tranſport your great 


o view your noble ſons purſue the 


Gu arded with patriot ſwords her ; 


And Kings unborn their trueſt glory | 


38 here, to hail her fair Centennial | For though the ſhapes of men we 


N . 
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concerted the Meaſures that termina- 
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Original and ſelect Poetry. 
hat beauteous ſmile, that voice di- 


| 


15 , to the Manes of the Three 


L 


| 


55 
And Freedom's ſons, like yours, do 
ſtill revere 


The names of Osnorn, cars, 
and Grey. 


$4 244A | 


The true Pythagorean Syſtem. 


By W. HamitTon Rein. 
Onſiſtent with the Samian's lore, 
If we'd the humanrace explore, 

Wein = woods and fields . 
| nd | 

The vicious forms of all mankind: 

Not that to Brutes in ſhape menturn ! 

But long when lawleſs paſſions burn, 

*Stead of the human ſoul and mien, 

The beſtial mark's by Wiſdom ſeen. 

In Princes proud's the Lion's ſtate: 

In fawning Curs, an abject fate: 

The Elephant's a Sage adviſing: _ 

The blind are Moles and you def: 
e 

The prudent wiſe as Serpents prove : 

Simplicity's a harmleſs Dove: 

The fierce are Wolf dogs on the way: 


5 


The Lamb's the innocent, their prey: 


The ftern and ſtrong's a lordly Bull, 
Or Calf, both obſtinate and dull: 
Our ſavage ſtate's a Colt untam'd: 
Preſumption is a War-horſe nam'd : 
Low cunning is a ſubtle Fox: 

A Gooſe a ſimpleton unlocks: 


The Ant's frogality providing: 
The covetous are Barth: -WOrms hid. 
ing: N 

Th' induſtrious are Shows wat 3 

And indolence a cumbrous Drone: 

The weak are filly Flies, when caught 

In webs by ſharper Spiders wrought; 

The Turtle doth the chaſte expreſs; 

The bearded Goat, laſciviouſneſs. — 

Still mongſt mankind's as many 
"more; 4: 

As there appears of creatures ſtore: . 


view, 
Of real men —we find but few! eee 
TE 


F 
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Ne We, E 8 NOW DROP. | Solicits thee to ope the purple flower, 
And lend thy fragrance to the morn: 
By the Reverend Lux Böen the wind 
| That blew above thine head was Au- 
1 for the coming tumn's blaſt: 
Spring, It comes to ſhake their foliage from 
A Snowdrop burſt its leafy cell, A the trees: 1 
Wbat time the Red breaſt loved to | See in what ſhowers the yellow leaves 
ing 1 deſcend, 1 
His Winter's tale where mortals | By ſuch ſharp breathing cut. Leſt 
dwell: | thou too feel = 
What time the North wind's power | The North's keen edge, ſhroud well © 
eenchain'd the ſtream, - "F thy lovely head „ 
And falling ſnows repell'd the noon- Within thy leafy robe, which ſheivel 1 1 
tide beum. FF We 
Thy adventrous flow ret $ found, Has ſhrunk about thy ſides, and lf fe . 
All trembling in the icy blaſt; H If Rr geo 4 d: 18 1 1 
| Ungenial miſts enrob'd it round, ul hed ee Exp08:0 2202, Wye 4 
1 And tempeſts beat it as they paſt; Th : _ 5 hilly d 1 
. The ſwain, who felt life's ſtorms, ſur- 58 3 3 ear our chilly amps 
111 vey'd it well, 0 ch 4 Ws biti f 1 80 
1 While from his lips theſe pitying „„ es iting of the morning 7 
| j * cents Tell: WE: chance thou ſhould? eſcape o 5 
Will « On thy fleecy bed of 3 ſcourge that ſeems _ 
10 Where relentleſs ſtorms moleſt, Above thee hung, now ready to cha. 
10 : Infant bloſſom ! ceaſe to grow, 5 08 - rims E / Y 
14 And deck my Delia's fer Thy raſhneſs, who 3 ſo out of 7 5 
Mi breaſt: - No more let Autumn, with fallacios 1 
[Wii There no angry n riſe, | looks, aks, 9 
10 There the Snowdrop never dies: | Denis thee ſo ſoon abroad; for all he 
| i There celeſtial Virtue glows, 1 Is but the power with one enen Fo 
ith: Tho', like Etna, wrapt in ſnows, ſmile 7 
16 Living ſnows of pureſt white, | To lure thee forth, then blaſt thee 3 
That warm the foul, and wake | with his from, 3 
delight.“ . L have ſeen ſmiles as fair as thoſe you | TY 
| 2 | truſt, TE | 7 3 
ee Vet found deep 1 miſchief Ser with 
that vei 2 5 
To 0 4 V. 1 0 L E T, Nor ſmiles, nor words, can make « 
1 5 bim a friend, 1 
| Garnuazy IN Oeroszs. = | Whom Nature e thy foe: thoY az 
13 haſt no friend, 5 bz 
\WEET ſimple violet, what e can Save Spring alone; ſhe gives . T7 
AJ now entice _ TE that ſweet breath 7 
Thee from thy bed to riſe, where thou Which Autumn knows not: the a L 
e 5 tains thy leaves ; 
Four Summers? months undead. the | With brighter purple, feeds thee v, 5 3 
| voice you heard | moiſt dews, 6 
Was not the call of Spring, whoſe And ever fans thee wk the ble 5 
whiſpering gale | breeze. 1 PE 
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95 Vn Inquiry into the Inutility of a K. noab- 
8 . 1 
4 * Education, with Hints of a Plan 
without 


ledge of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
' guages, as a Branch of Liberal 


” of Liberal e 


(Continued from page 71 


E are very apt to forget the 


d Latin manuſcripts. In this 


Zeonfined ſtate of knowledge, an ac- 
—Zquaintance with the Latin language 
0 i as thought to be neceſſary to civi- 
ze the human mind — hence the 


Reachers of it acquired the title of 
| # profeſſors of humanity® in the Eu 


age in which knowledge has been 


1 5 awn from its dead repolitories, and 
9 | FS: Fuſed by the art of printing, in li- 
9 7 3 Ing languages, through every part 


the world. Humanity has there 
Pre changed ſides. 
now altogether in favour of mo- 
1 Ern literature. 

We * * not only che Be but 


0 age in which we live. In the 
fteenth century, all the knowledge of 
Europe was locked up in a few Greek | 


But we live in 


the country likewiſe in which we 
live. 
ſtitutions— laws — treaties — official 


In Europe many ancient con- 


letters and even private deeds, are 
written in Latin— hence the know- 
ledge of it has ſometimes been found 
ufeful for ſtateſmen and lawyers 


but all the conſtitutions, laws, trea- 
| ties, public letters, and private deeds 
of the united ſtates, are written in 


Engliſh; and of courſe a knowledge 
of the Latin language is not neceſ- 
ſary to underſtand them. It is there- 
fore as unleſs in America as the 


| Spaniſh great coat is in the iſland of 


Cuba, or the Dutch foot-ſtove at the 


Cape of Good Hope. 


We forget further the difference 
of occupation between the inhabi- 
tants of the preſent and of the fif- 
teenth century. Formerly public 
prayers and war were the only buſi- 


neſs of man: but ſince agriculture, 


manufactures, and commerce, have 
afforded ſuch different and profitable 


| employments to mankind, there can 
Her gentleneſs | | 


not be greater folly than to learn 
two languages which are no ways 
connected with the advancement of 


21 


ö ys of hom. 


Mr Rittenhouſe to the author of this | religious tracts, which are intended bh 
| eſſay) * but I do not think ſo now. | for the common people. Such quo 
There is one thing infinitely more | tations are now to be found only in "8 


—— — — — 


50 


IJ once thought health the moſt 
precious thing in the world,“ (ſaid 


precious, and that is time.” This 


opinion of our excellent American 


Inutility of learning Greek and Latin. 


| 


having baniſhed Latin and Greek 


quotations from ſermons, and other 


books of ſcience, addreſſed to the 
members of the learned profeſſions, 


Philoſopher is true every where, but 
in a more eſpecial manner in the 
United ſtates. Here the opportunt- 


or to perions who are ſuppoſed to be 
acquainted with the Latin and Greek 
languages. 
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ties of acquiring knowledge and of 


advancing private and public inte- 


reſt are ſo numerous, and the re- 


wards of genius and induſtry ſo 


certain, that not a particle of time 


ſhould be mis-ſ{pent or Joſt, We oc- 
cupy a new country, Our princi- 
pal buſineſs ſhould be to explore and 
apply its reſources, all of which preſs 
us to enterprize and haſte. Under 
theſe circumſtances, to ſpend three 


| or four years in learning two dead | 
languages, is to turn our backs upon 


a gold mine, in order to amuſe our- 


ſelves in catching butterflies, 


It is agreeable to hear of the pro- 


_ grefs of human reaſon in the gradual 


declenſion of the uſual methods of 
teaching the Latin and Greek lan- 


Fuad within the laſt forty years in 
| Formerly boys were obli- 
ged to commit whole volumes of 
Latin and Greek poetry to memory, 


urope. 


as the only means of learning thoſe 


There are certain follies, like tlie 


objects of ſight, which cannot be ſeen 


when the eye is placed too near them. 
We are ſtruck with pity and horror 
in contemplating the folly diſcovered 
by our anceſtors in the military ex- 
peditions to the holy land of Paleſtine. 
The generations which are to follow 


to the claſſic ground of Greece and 
Rome with ſimilar emotions. 


lution, will wonder, that in a country 
where ſo many exploits of wiſdom 
and virtue. were performed, the hu- 
man underſtanding was fettered by 
prejudices in favour of the Latin and 
Greek languages. But I hope with 


us, will probably view our partiality ; 


We 
laugh at the credulity of thoſe nations 
who worſhipped apes and crocodiles, | 
without recollecting, that future ages 
will treat our ſuperſtitious veneration 
for the ancient poets and orators with 3 
the ſame ridicule. Poſterity, in read- 
ing the hiſtory of the American revo- 
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languages. Nor was this all; they 


, we He. & 5 


10 the hiſtory of this folly, ſome hiſto- 
ih hi were obliged to compoſe Latin ver- rian will convey to future generations, 
10 | ſes, without the leaſt regard being | that two of the moſt active and uſe 7 
paid to genius, or taſte for poetry. | ful characters in accompliſhing this 
| 2 The laſt act of ſchool tyranny was | revolntion, were ſtrangers to the for- 
| pil _ . to compel boys to read the ancient | malities of a Latin and Greek educa - 
0 5 claſſics without the help of tranſla- tion. . . . 8 
4 tions. Alltheſe methods of teaching | It would ſeem as if theſe great men 
in i the dead languages are now laid aſide. had been choſen by heaven to enlight- 
| Wit : The next ray of truth that irradi- | en and ſave a country, on purpoſe, 
|! 0 | ates human reaſon upon this ſubje&, | among other reaſons, to ſhew the ſu- - 
10 1 hope will teach us to reject the | periority of practical uſeful knowledge, 
4 0 Latin and Greek languages alto | above technical and ſpeculative leart- - 
I gether, as branches of a liberal edu- ing. Read the correct and elegant 


cation. 
The progreſs of human reaſon 
ſhould likewiſe be acknowledged in 


letters and other publications of theſe 
great men, and ſay, Is it neceſſaryto 
| ſtudy Latin and Greek, in order i! ou 
. | | acqui. 1 5 


Ts Frammar, or of the proper uſe of 
9 9 rords? Trace them both through the 
Farious ſtages of their ſplendid and 
4 pſeful lives, and ſay, is it neceſſary 
b 5 to pore over the Greek and Roman 
a 5 "authors, in order to arrive at the ſum- 
nit of fame, in mathematics, in phi- 
Ek Joſophy, in war, and in government? 
: u country of the united ſtates! 
e 1 in being bleſſed with men, who have 
n =® at once reſcued their fellow citizens 
. | god human reaſon from ſlavery. 
7 I It is high time to diſtinguiſh be- 
4 | een a philoſopher and a ſcholar, 
x | cen knowledge and learning. 
e. 63 He was educated at the college of 
„% — ſaid a gentleman to his friend, 
ty "6 © Geng of a young man who was 
ad Known to them bot n. © You mean, Sir,” 
Vo replied his friend) © he © got hislearn- 
ne ing at the college of : but as to | 
es, | *EQucation, he appears | to have recei- 
zes ved none any where.“ This young 
on Pan was an excellent Latin and Greek 
it 4 1 bolar, but knew nothing of men or 
1d. Wings. 
vo. Let it not be ſuppoſed from any | 
ry ling that has been here advanced, that 
om wiſlh the knowledge of the Latin 
bo- and Greek languages to be extinct 
57 1 1 the world. Far from it. Mywiſh 
11 9 co ſee it preſerved, like the know- 
vin Mage of law, or medicine, as a diſ. 
it ct profeſſion. Let the perſons, who 
ons, ote themfelves to the ſtudy of 
u. "theſe languages, be called Linguilts, 
this "Ex iinterpreters, and let them be paid 
fol- for their tranſlations and explanations 
ac. Latin and Greek books, and o- 
er compoſitions in thoſe languages. 
men more confidence will be placed 
ght- _ che public, in the members of this 
pole, ne 7 proteſſion, than is daily placed | 
e ſu · ——Wawyers and phylicians, in matters 
doe, ab greater importance; nor will 
earn. re credit be given to them, than 
gt accuſtomed to give to travel- 
theſ _ and hiſtorians. There can be no 
ry to pre reaſon why every man ſhould | 
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39 
of a Latin or Greek book, than there 
can be why every man ſhould be a 

lawyer, or a phyſician, or why he 
ſhovld be obliged to viſit Conſtanti- 
nople or Grand Cairo, in order to 
become acquainted with the fituation 
of thele two great cities, If this me- 
thod of preſerving and applying tbe 
dead languages ſhould be adopted, 
young men will learn them as they 
do law and phyſic, by ſerving an 
apprenticeſhip, inſtead of going to 


— 


| ſchool. 


The following advantages would 
immediately attend the rejection of 
the Latin and Greek languages as 
branches of a liberal education. 

1. It would improve, and finally per- 
fect the Engliſh language, by check- 
ing the increaſe of thoſe ſuperfluous 
words which are derived from the 
Latin and Greek languages. What 
uſe have we for feſtivity celebrity 
hilarity—amenity—and a hundred o- 
ther duplicate words, with which 
Johnſon and Harris have corrupted 
and weakned our language, and which 
are unintelligible to three fourths of 
common Engliſh readers? The rejec- 
tion of the ancient languages, would 
further baniſh Latin and Greek words, 
ſuch as, exit, ſecit, excudit, pinxit, ac- 
me, finis, bona fide, ipſo ſacto, ad valor 
rem, and a hundred others, equally 
diſguſting, from Engliſh compoſitions. 
It would moreover preferve our lan- 


guage from the encroachments of 


French and Italian words, ſuch as 
eclat —amateur — douceur—en paſſant 
— cor ps—dilettanti—con cuor e—piano 
—and many others, all of which im- 


| pair the uniformity and drgnity of the 8 


Englith language. 

2. The rejection of the Latin ad 
Greek languages from our ſchools, 
would produce a revolution in ſcience, | 
and in human affairs. That nation 

which ſhall firſt ſhake off the fetters 
of thoſe ancient languages, will ad- 
vance further in knowledge, and in 


1 F Pabie of rapſiating or Judging 


happineſs, i in twenty years, than any 
| H 2 nation 
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nation in Europe has done in a hun- 
3 
23. It will have a tendency to de- 


ſtroy the prejudices of the common 
people againſt ſchools and colleges. 


The common people do not deſpiſe 

ſcholars, becauſe they know more, 
but becauſe they know leſs than them- 
ſelves. A mere ſcholar can call a 


horſe, or a cow, by two or three dif- 


ferent names, but he frequently knows 
nothing of the qualities, or uſes of 
thoſe valuable animals. 


4. It would be the means of ba- 


niſhing pride from our ſeminaries of 


public education. Men are generally 


moſt proud of thoſe things that do not 
contribute to the happineſs of them- 
ſelves, or others. Uſeful- knowledge 
generally humbles the mind, but learn- 
ing, like fine clothes, feeds pride, and 
thereby hardens the human heart. 


5. It would greatly increaſe the 


number of ſtudents in our colleges, 
and thereby extend the benefits of 
education through every part of our 
Country. 
ledge would then be obvious to every 
body, becauſe it would be conſtantly 


The excellency of know- 


applicable to ſome of the neceſſary 


and uſeful purpoſes of life, and par- 
_ ticularly to the ſecurity and order of 


wiſe and juſt government. 
6. It would remove the preſent im- 

menſe diſparity which ſubſiſts between | 
the ſexes, in the degrees of their edu- 
_ cation and knowledge. 
cCauſe of the miſery of many families, 
as well as communities, may be 
fought for in the mediocrity of know- 
| ledge of the women. They ſhould 
know more or leſs, in order to be 

| Happy themſelves, and to communi- 
Cate happineſs to others. By cealing 

to make Latin and Greek a neceſ- 
ſary part of a liberal education, we 
open the doors for every ſpecies of 
improvement to the female part of 
ſociety; —hence will ariſe new plea 
ſures in their company,—and hence, 
00, we may expect a general refor- | 


Perhaps one 


8 


— 


Z 


Engliſh education. | 
| taking, I ſhall be led by no autho- 
rity 


Plan of a liberal E ngliſh Education. 


mation and refinement, in the gene- 


rations which are to follow us; for 


the principles and manners of all iocic- 
ties, are formed chiefly by the wo- 
8 9 | 

It may be aſked, here, How ſhall 


we employ thoſe years of a boy, that 


are now uſually ſpent in learning the 


Latin and Greek languages? I ſhall in, 
| endeavour to anſwer this queſtion by 2 


laying down a ſhort plan of a liberal 
In this under- 


but that of Nature. For this 
purpoſe, I ſhall ſtrive to forget for 


a while all the ſyſtems of education 
I have ever ſeen, and ſuggeſt ſuch 
an one as is founded in the original 


principles of action in the human 
mind. 8 05 

1. Let the firſt eight years of a 
boy's time be employed in learning 
to ſpeak, ſpell, read, and write the 


Engliſh language. For this purpoſe, 
let him be committed to the care of 
a maſter, who ſpeaks correctly at 
all times, and let the books he reads 
be written in a ſimple and correct 
file. During theſe years, let not an 


Engliſh grammar, by any means, be 


put into his hands. It is to molt boys 
under even twelve years of age, an 


unintelligible book. As well might 


we contend, that a boy ſhould be 


taught the names and number of the 
humours of the eye, or the muſcles 


of the tongue, in order to learn to 


ſee, or to ſpeak, as be taught the 


Engliſh language by means of gram- 
mar. Sancho, in attempting to learn 
to read, by chewing the four and 
| twenty letters of the alphabet, did 
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not exhibit a greater abſurdity, than 
a boy of ſeven or eight years old docs 


in committing grammar rules to me” 


mory, in order to underſtand the 


Engliſh language. Did we wiſh to 


deſcribe a ſhip, ſo as to have all its 
parts perfectly and ſpeedily know!, 
would we begin by deſcribing its de 


walk j 


tached parts in a ſhipyard, or a rop* 
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2 distinctly mark and correct every 
g deviation from grammatical proprie- 
ne 5 "&y which they utter. This method 
e, [> of teaching grammar has been tried 
ofPith ſucceſs in the families of ſeve- 
at fal gentlemen of my acquaintance, 
ds It is both rational and practicable. 
et t has, moreover, the authority of | 
an jy Ke wiſe Greeks to recommend it, 
be | 4 Homer, Xenophon, Demoſthenes, 
75 and Longinus, I believe, were all 
an 1 x to ſpeak—read—and write 
ry. "heir native language, without the 
be M Icumbrance of a Greek grammar. I 
the 2 not mean by any thing that has 
cles en advanced, to inſinuate that our 
% ppil ſhould not be inſtructed in the 
che inciples and laws of our language. 
am- ] have reſerved this part of know- 
-arn Mage to a much later period of his 
and uth, at which time he will acquire 
did almoſt as ſoon as Moliere's © Citi- 
than T in turned Gentleman,” learned to 
goes MRinguiſh between proſe and poetry. 
me- will find, that he is in poſſeſſion 
the 4 =» his knowledge, and that the bu- 
h to I ss of his maſter will be only to 
1} its 3 | - Fe names to things with which he 
OWN, | Þ 150 ready acquainted. | 
s d- Under this head I ſhall only add, 


— 


| . art in its proper place, and then 
15 5 xplain the names and uſes of theſe 

parte, by ſhewing their ſubſerviency 
to each other? In like manner, I at- 
firm, that the conſtruction of our 


5 5 SENS 


"uſes of the different parts of ſpeech 
in agreeable compoſitions, and not 
by contemplating them in a disjoint- 
"Zed tate in an Engliſh grammar. But 
i add further, that grammar 
ſhould be taught only by the ear. 
WW; oovnciation, which is far more ex 
_ and difficult, is learned only 
in this way. To teach concord in 
the arrangement of words, let the 
maſter converſe with his pupils as 


A well as hear them read, and let him 


LEW 


k; or would we not fix every | 


5 gage ſhould be learned by a 
san attention to the places and 
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e the perſeQion of the car, as an | 


61 


avenue of knowledge, is not ſuſfici- 


ently known. Ideas acquired through 
that organ, are much more durable 
than thoſe acquired by the eyes. We 


than what we ſee; hence, old men 
recolle& voices, long after they for- 
get faces. Theſe facts are capable of 


remember much longer what we hear, 


great application to the buſineſs of 


education. 


Having provided our pupil with 


a vehicle of knowledge, by teaching 
him to read and write, our next buſi- 
neſs ſhould be to furniſh him with 
ideas. 
remark, that the human mind in ear- 


Here it will be neceſſary to 


ly life firſt comprehends ſubſtances. 


From theſe it proceeds to actions, 


from actions to qualities, and from 


qualities to degrees. Let us there- 
fore in education follow this order 


of nature, and begin by inſtructing 


our pupil in the knowledge of ſub- 
For this purpoſe, 


ſtances, or things. 
let us initiate him into the know- 


ledge of the globe on which he exiſts, 


| by teaching him, 
2. Natural hiſtory. This audy is 


ſimple and truly delightful. A 
of all kinds are often the ſubjects of 
converſation and diſputes among boys 
in their walks and diverſions. But this 


is not all; this ſtudy is the foundation 


of all uſeful and practical knowledge 


in agriculture, manufactures, and com- 


merce, as well as in philoſophy, che- 


miſtry, and medicine. By making na- 


tural hiſtory the firſt ſtudy of a boy, 


teacher of man. 
Adam received from his Maker in Pa- 
radiſe was upon natural hiſtory. 


| we imitate the conduct of the firſt 
The firſt leſſon that 


It 
is probable that the dominion of our 


great progenitor over the brute crea · 


tion, and every other livin 

was founded upon a verk 
ledge of their names and qualities, for 
God appears in this, as well as in 
other inſtances, to have acted by the 
inſtrumentality of human reaſon. 


Where a muſeum is wanting, all that 


creature, 
ect knows Ph 
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branches of knowledge. 
pupil has become tolerably well ac- 
_ quainted with them, he ſhould be in- 
| ſtructed in the | 


62 
is neceſſary for a wy to know of ani- 
mals and fiſhes—inſe&ts—trees and 


herbs, may be taught by means of | 


prints. 

3. Geography is a ſimple ſcience, 
and accommodated to the capacity 
of a boy under twelve years of ape. 


It may be perfectly underſtood by 
means of cards—globes—and maps; 
for each of theſe modes of convey- 
mg inſtruction, ſeizes upon the ſenſes 


and imagination. The frequent ap- 


plication which a boy is obliged to 
make of his knowledge in geography, 


in reading, and converſation, will 


ſoon fix it upon his memory, and 


from the time and manner in which 


he will acquire it, he will never for- 


get it. 


I allow four years to be employed ] 


in acquiring theſe two fundamental 
After our 


4+ French and German Ls 


| Theſe will be equally neceſſary, whe- 


ther commerce—phylic—law—or di- 


vinity is the purſuit of a young man. 
They ſhould be acquired only by the 


ear. Great care ſhould be taken not 
io permit him to learn theſe languages 


beſore he is twelve years old, other 
wiſe he will contract ſo much of the 


French and German accents as will 


_ impair the pronunciation of his na- 
tive tongue. 
45 Arithmetic, and ſome of the | 
more ſimple branches of the mathe- 


matics, ſhould be acquired between 


6. Between his 


agriculture, and manufactures and 


in every thing elſe that is neceſſary to 


5 e Py | 
_ eighteenth years, he ſhould be in- 
ſtructed in grammar—oratory—critt- 
ciſm— the higher branches of mathe- 
matics—philoſophy-—chemiſtry—lo- 
_ gic—metaphyfics—-chronology—hif- 
 tory—government—the principles of 
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dhe twelfth and fourteenth years of | 
: his lile. 


familiar with it, the better. 


qualify him for public aſefulneſs or 
private happineſs. 
7. Along with theſe branches of li- 


terature, let our pupil be early and 


ſteadily inſtructed in the 1 of 


the Chriſtian religion. I prefer the 


Chriſtian religion to all others, be- 


cauſe I believe it to be the only true 
one; but it were better he ſhould be 


inſtructed in the religions of Maho- 


met or Confucius, than in none at 
all. I am fo fully ſatisfied of the ne- 
ceſſity and advantages of teaching a 
religion of ſome kind in our ſchools, 
that were I an arbitrary prince, I 
would ſuffer no ſchool to be eſtabliſh- 


ed in my dominions, in which the du- 


ties of morality were not inculcated, 


from a principle of obedience to the N 


will of God. | 

I ſhall conclude this enquiry by two 
remarks on the diſcipline and amule. 
ments of ſchools. | 

1. Let the government of our 
ſchools be ſtrict, that it may not be ſe- 


vere, and let no corporal puniſhment 
of any kind ever be inflicted upon the 


boys. Private admonition ſhould firſt 
be tried upon all offenders. If this 


fails of ſucceſs, recourſe ſhould be had 


to ſfolitude—to low diet, —and, in 
extreme caſes, to darkneſs. If all 
theſe prove unſucceſsful, expulſion 
ſhould be uſed. A boy, who cannot 


be reclaimed by the above means, 


will ſoon infe& a whole ſchool with 
his vices. 

2. I have no objeQion to Ba em- 
ploying the intervals of their ſtudies 


in healthy and uſeful exerciſes, ſuch. 


as ſwimming—lſcating, and the like. 


But it ſhould be remembered that la- 


bour is the buſineſs and intereſt of 
man, and that the ſooner boys become 
It will 
preſerve the health, and keep them 
from many of the hurttul accidents to 
which moſt of the ſports of young 
people expoſe them. It will, more- 


over, preſerve theic tempers from thoſe 
evil paſſions which competition even 


in 


GGG 
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| 45 in play, often excites in the breaſts of 
ſchool- boys. The care of a ſmall gar- 
den has been found to ſeize power- 


£& 
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employment of the ſcholars of the me- 
EZ thodiſt college at Abingdon, in Mary- 
land, in the intervals of their ſchool 


ZZ hours. The Moravians at Bethlehem 


wiſely carry this idea of teaching 
| their young people to work, ſo far, 


that they derive a conſiderable profit 
from their labour in ſeveral uſeful ma- 
© nufacures. SE. | 
With theſe remarks I ſhall cloſe | 
19 this enquiry but not without ſincere- 
7 ly wiſhing, that if I have advanced a 


> fingle opinion in any part of it, that 1s 
> contrary to reaſon, or the belt intereſts 


BY of my country, it may make no im- 


preſſion upon any part of my readers. 
On the contrary, if my opinions are 


ET. juſt, I have only to add my fervent 


© wiſhes, that their oppoſition to eſtab- 


coming univerſal. 
Peͤi)iladelphia, 


Original Letter from Mrs Keir ( Au- 
BY thoreſs of © The IxTERESTING ME- 
MOIRS,”) to a friend who had pro- 
miſed to dine with her, and did not go. 


— 
5 . ries. 
8 r 
$ 


Maran, 


1 nature, when you expect to be 


company yeſterday. 80 far from 
forgiving you, | have been meditating 


fecting my purpoſe is to give an ac- 
count of the repaſt I prepared for you. 
At the head of the table you would 
have found a very warm heart, ſtuf- 

fed with honeſty, and other ſweet 
herbs; at the foot, not a Calves head, 
(as is cuſtomary) but a Buck's, well 
8 reſſed, with plenty of brains, which 


fully upon their minds. It is the 


5 £7 liſhed habits may not prevent their be- 


q forgiven for diſappointing me of your 


2 


| 


Original Letter from Mrs Keir, 


ever you appear, will warm 


mixed together for the Pudding. 


| ſeen through 


SH 


rather uncommon—On the one 


63 
fide Engliſh Plainneſs, French Polite- 
neſs, and Scotch hoſpitality were well 
On 
the other fide I had placed a beau, 
with Wit alamode, which, you muſt 
confeſs, makes a moſt delicate Trifes 
between, you would have had, for 
Fellies, thoughts cool and ſolid, yet 
ſo tranſparent, that you might have 
them. Your Bread 
would have been plain ſenſe unleaven- 
ed by hypocriſy, which we reckon 
the moſt wholeſome, and, though 
there is no Attic Salt to be had now- 
a- days, Caledonian would have re- 
lifhed very well, when compounded 

with a ſpice of repartee, a grain or 
two offatire, and ſeaſoned with mirth 
to your taſte - Each diſh was to havz 
been garni/hed with good humour, 
which I think the freſheſt, pleaſanteſt, 
and prettieſt ofevergreens; and though 
we cannot afford ſparkling Champaigne, 
we would have crowned the repaſt 


I with true Engliſh Punch, compoſed 
June 11, 1789. | 
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of ſtrong affections, ſweet expreſſions, 
poignant with wit and pure ſenti- 
ments. If you are ſond of Acidr, 
you ſhould have had them of your 
own providing—And now confeſs—ig 
not your mortification at leaſt ade- 
quate to mine ? But—though angry, 


Lam not ſpiteful, and, I affure you 


I was at no expence for your Enter» 
tainment, having brought all the a- 


"Bs JFC bove mentioned articles from Scot- 
Ob truſt too much to my good 


land, where they are as plenty as 


one would with; and farther T will 


add, you may atone for the palt by 


your behaviour in future; for if you 
come ſoon, the reſt of the diſhes will 
© revenge, and think the beſt way of ef 


keep cold, and my friendſhip, when- 
| again, 
and be as good as eyer, Rs 


Ig en 
Picture of Drunten Company. 


A WEET temperance, the conti- 


Onuer and xeſtorer of health and 
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cheerfulneſs! It is thou that giveſt us 
the moſt noble and exalted command 
that a human creature can poſſeſs 
the command and empire over our- 
ſelves! I could not help breaking out 


into this rhapſody, after making my 


eſcape, partly by ſtratagem, and partly 


by violence, from an entertainment 


I was lately preſent at. I have been fo 


little uſed to ſuch company, that I 
really thought the barbarous and 


Gothic cuſtom of drinking to exceſs 
had become obſolete; but I found 
great reaſon upon this occaſion to al- 
ter my opinion. In the entertain- 
ments in which J have been chiefly 
engaged, ſo far from a man's being 
preſſed to drink more than he 
Chooſes, no toaſts are given, and 
every one is left to help himſelf as he 


pleaſes. Under this regulation of 
affairs, that perſon maſt have a vaſt | 
propenſity to liquor, or very little 


| ſhame, who could contrive to get 


himſelf drunk: however, in this en · 


tertainment a very 


different ſyſtem 
prevailed. . 


A few mornings i ago, a friend of 


mine, a wine merchant, called upon 


me; after ſome converſation, he told 
me, that he was obliged every year 


to dine at a certain public houſe which 


he ſerved with wine, for the good of 


the trade; that there would be there 
upon the ſame occafion many repu- 


table people in buſineſs, and, as the 
lic cene would be new to me, he requeſt- 


ed heartily that I would make one of 


rhe party; two o'clock was the hour 


fixed; I was pleaſed with the plan; 


and, as I expected to be entertained 
and informed by the converſation of 


plain, ſenſible men, I readily agreed 
to attend upon my friend. He ſaid it 


was a rule with him never to drink 


more than two bumper toaſts, and 
after that every man was to fill and 
drink as he pleaſed 


beaſion of what was to enſue, At 


This obſerva- 
tion made no impreſſion on me at that | 
time; for I had not the ſmalleſt appre- ml 4 
| ſervice to him, he is welcome to : ö 1 


— 


Pilture of a drunken Company.” 


| 


obvious reaſons, make uſe of feigned 


| tables joined together from one end 


grave looking people, who had al- 


ſome others of the company were 


and ſome were paſſing away the time 


the hour and place appointed ve ap- 
peared punctually. In ſpeaking of 
the events that followed, I ſhall, for 


names. We were ſhewn into a long 
low, pitched room, up ſtairs, with 


to the other. I ſaw ſome decent, 
ready taken their places at the table; 


whirling plates round on their forks, 


of watting with large glaſſes of brandy 
and water, to give them an appetite, 


as they ſaid: ſeveral tumultuous peals 


of laughter broke forth without any 
adequate cauſe for ſuch an effect ap- 
pearing to me, till I was convinced, 
as Bayes ſays of the boots, that the RT 
joke lay in the brandy and water.. 
This I thought ominous, for I never. 


could endure the practice of drin- 


| juſt been home to change his cloaths, 


more than twenty-one appeared. 


ing any thing before dinner, as I look 
upon it to be a ſpecies of ſuicide, = 
Forty people were expected, but not 


The abſentees were ſpoken of with 
great aſperity, not ſo much for hay. 
ing broke their words, as for being 
ſuch fools as to miſs ſuch an oppor- 
tunity of being happy. Great en 
quiries were made about Tom Racket, 
he being a real honeſt fellow. In the | pg 
midſt of theſe Tom made his appear 
ance: he ſeemed at firſt to be a very KF 
ſtout young fellow, of about 25, but ME 
in fact he was an old man, almoi 
worn down by continual exceſſes of 
of all ſorts, as his tremulous frame RE 
confeſſed. Tom ſaid, that he had 
kept it up the night before, and had 


r 


UJis eyes were ready to ſtart out f 
his head, and he ſeemed quite ſicken- 
ed at the preparations for dinner, til 
he had fortified his ſtomach by ne (Ry 
a gill of brandy, and then he ſaid le 
was as hungry as a hawk. Unhappf 
man! if my advice can be of a1 


LS 


et him only for one month try the 
direct oppoſite courſe of life to that 
be now leads, and I will inſure him 


25 * 


more pleaſure in it; for it is in vain 
to ſpeak to Tom upon any other 
core: the true epicure will keep all 
his ſenſes free and unembarraſſed. 
Dinner at length appeared, every 
thing was in plenty, and good in its 
kind: the table talk was not very in - 
ſtructive, a great part being taken up 
with the ham and chickens, &c. and 


3 
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others of the company complaining 
that they could eat nothing. At the 
head of the complainants I obſeryed 


ee 


EZ Zhrandy and water to give them an 
appetite; but theſe gentlemen made 
up for their bad appetites by plenti- 
ful libations of porter. The cloth 
being removed, buſineſs began in ear- 
neſt: plenty of punch and port was 
ſet upon the table, and my friend 


the chair: pipes and tobacco were then 
| called for. I now expected a little ra- 


t 5 I : : 
+ | tional converſation, but was diſmally 


; diſappointed: for two hours nothing 
vas attended to but toaſts, and the re- 
gular circulation of the glaſs, and by 
hat time a jolly fellow was inſpired 
o give us a ſong, (the greateſt out- 
rage upon muſic that ever was) at the 
eloſe of which there was a wonderful 
poiſe, by hallooing and beating the 
gables. I now defpaired of meeting 
bith any thing reaſonable, and as 
Ee ſumes of ſo much liquor and to- 
Pacco began to diſtreſs me, I deter- 
ined to move off, This was vio- 
atly oppoſed, particularly by Vin- 


as wonderfully changed, and a kind 
pert ſagacity upon it, which I had 
euer diſcovered before. I fat watch- 


el“ 0 8 | r 
es like a cat for two hours, for an 
jet portunity to make my eſcape, 


7 ghly chagrined at the oppoſition I 
Rd met with. Affairs now verged 
ga ſituation which was entirely new 
me: 


Piure of a drunken Company. 


Tom, and the others who drank the | 


with dancing, 


ge, whoſe countenance I now ſaw | 
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whoſe appearance I was pleaſed with 
when I firſt went into the room, was 
now dancing upon the table with the, 
*hind part of his wig before, and two 


more of the ſame caſt dancing a mi- 


nuet in the corner of the room, with, 
their wigs flung into the chimney. 
Theſe were really men of ſubſtantial 
reputations, and reſpectable maſters 
of families!!! O, wine and punch, 
what transformations do you make! 
My friend Vintage, who had the 
mighty authority of toaſt-maſter to. 
ſuppreſs theſe ridiculous enormi- 
ties; inſtead of that, aided, counte- 
nanced, and abetted them, by la:igh- 
ing and roaring to the utmoſt extent of 
his lungs. In the corner of the room 
ſtood a long pole, with a pair of. 
buck's horns on the top of it: Tom 
Racket takes the wig of one of, 
the gentlemen, who was dancing a 
minnet, and places it between the. 
horns: This piece of wit occaſioned a 
greater roar of laughter than I ever. 
remembered to have heard, till the 
owner or the wig diſcovered the joke, 


and then ſerious conſequences were 


apprehended: he (being a married 
man) looked upon it as a dreadful 


j-innuendo, and it was with great diffi- 


culty and more noiſe, that a boxing 
bout was prevented on the ſpot: 
however, the quarrel was made up, 
and the diſputants fined a pint bum- 
per a-piece. This ſeemed to diſpleaſe 


| neither of them; for Racket ſaid, he 


never minded a bumper; and the o- 
ther declared, that he was ſo thirſty 
it was no puniſhment. 
6% I nn SR IS 
Inſtead of the rational converſa- 
tion I expected, noiſe, abſurdity, and 
even danger, now diſguſted and - 


| larmed me fo much, that I determin- 


ed to run for it, and, by bribing the 
waiter to leave the door on the jar, I 
ſome time afterwards found, and im- 

 mediately ſeized the opportunity, not 
without overſetting Tom Racket and 


one of the grave-looking men, | 


4 7 * 
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my neighbour Svrup, who endea- 
e es {yours | 


oo 


cloth was ſpreading for a cold cut: 
Dead drunk 7, raving mad 4, quite 


lous faces out of pure folly and 


ideas of ſelf-importance in the moſt 
_ ortre manner 2, dizzy, being the 
writer hereof, 1. . 


motive, divine and — 


ſerious reflections that occurred to me 
on the above monſtrous intoxication, 


Lalled at Vintage's houſe, and was 
ſhown into the parlour, where ſat 
Mrs. Vintage, with eyes like a ferrit's. 


to be ſo for ſome time.” 


ter; I have been frightened to death 
about him. I fat up till paſt two 


pearance here till paſt five, with a 
mob at his heels, and his head broke 
in two or three places. He has a 
knob upon his ſide as big as a tur- 


peaceable a man as any in England, 
ad indeed rather ſhy in h ; 
bis perſon, I was apprehenſive of ill 


made. No, (ſays ſhe) it was his 
own fault altogether; for when Mr. 


home, he could not help capering and e, a0 
tumbling abovt, and challenging e- character, are all alternately fact. 
very body to fight with him it is to IS 


de hoped he will be thoroughly Henry Paget had a ſmall fortun df 
* * 18 IK oy #72 . | ; fn 6. 


voured to ſtop me—State of the com- 


ö 


pany about ten o'clock, while the 


— Was 
— 


fooliſh and ſimpering 3, frowning and 
quarreling 2, making moſt ridicu- 


good humour 2, ſwelling with the 


Is not this a moſt deplorable picture 
of human nature? Ought not every 
but I muſt. 
not grow too ſerious at once upon ſuch 
a ſubject, left T ſhould appear as ridi- 
culous and abſurd as theſe people. 
I ſhall reſerve for a future day ſome 


together with the © ſtrange eventful 
hiſtory”? that was the conſequence of 


The next day, about one o'clock, I 


66 On the Folly of affeting Centeel Connelions, 


T enquired if my friend was at home. 5 
« At home, (ſays ſhe) yes; and like 
Why, 
what's the matter, Madam? “Mat- 


o'clock, and he never made his ap 


a i. 


nip.” As I knew Vintage was as 


uſage, and propoſed an enquiry to be 


Vintage is in this way, he is ſo fooliſh 
—bruiſed as he was when he came 


1 


| 


6 


bour Syrup: The door was opened to 


the watch-houſe, and then carried he. 
fore the juſtices. 


hours. 
rum and an egg 
This ſhe told me he ordered for his 


hair of the ſame dog” after his fine x 


much I ſhall conclude for the preſent, 


rational ſyſtem of life. 


On the Folly of afedting Genteel Co Af 


A MONG the numbers whoin this 90 


— 


aſhamed of himſelf.” I then took 
my leave, and called upon my neigh- 


me by an old woman, with a mixture 
of diſtreſs and anger in her counte- 
nance. I enquired for Mr. Syrup, 
„J wiſh he was dead (ſaid ſhe) with 
all my ſoul. He ſeems to be going 
on in a very bad way. He was in 


I ſuppoſe his . 
pranks will colt him a pretty penny. 
He has not been home above two KK 
I obſerved a large glaſs ot 
upon the table. 


breakfaſt, as he muſt always have an 
doings! But for rear of encroaching too 


not without hopes, that when I reſume | 
the ſubject, I may be able to produce 
ſome arguments and perſuaſions to 
bring theſe ſtrange people to a more 


Your humble ſervant. 


e e- bk r 4 
nectious. 


age, ſtrikingly diſtinguiſhed for 
its luxury, extravagance, and diſſipa- AP 
tion, expoſe themſelves to ridicule 
while they make haſty rides to ruin, 
none are ſurely more ridiculous in thet 8 
ruinous ſituations than thoſe who ar: 
ſtripped of their fortunes, and robbed 
of their peace, by people whoſe follis 
they deſpiſe, and whoſe vices they A” 


deteſt, but with whom they aſſociat 


merely to have the pleaſure of boaſti 


of their genteel connections. To [7 W 


port the vanity ariſing from ſuch cou. 
nections, health, fortune, peace, abi 


ficed. © | 


n 


but it was ſufficient to furniſh him 
with the decent neceſſaries of life; he 
was not rich, but he was independent. 
He had a taſte for retirement; he 
was a lover of ſcience, and of all thoſe 
intellectual pleaſures which are beſt 
enjoyed in fcenes removed from the 


friends of the ſame literary turn, he 
ſpent his happieſt hours, and if he 
breathed a wiſh for the increaſe of his 
fortune, it was to have it in his power 
to enlarge his mental ſtores. Hap- 
pening, however, to fall in one day 
with a ſet of people who were addicted 
to ſenſual delights, whoſe enjoyments 
= of life aroſe from tables luxuriouſly 


= ſeaſon, who had a ſovereign contempt 
for every ſpecies of frugality, he was 
= was ſo much affected by the jokes 
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og 
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city, againſt all ber dogs in general, 
and upon philoſophers in particular, 


buſy paths of life. With a ſew ſelect 


which they let off, with much viva- 


covered with all the dainties of the 


that he thought he ſhould be held ex- 
- x tremeiy cheap, and reckoned nobody, | 


if he did not adopt their manners and 


ſtyle of living; in conſequence of this 
falſe ſuppoſition, he copied his originals 


he, in a ſhort time, annihilated his 
hitile fortune, ruined his conſtitution, 
and died in the moſt deplorable man- 


pain, doubly afflicted by his peniten- 


Me derived not the leaſt conſolation 
rom the remembrance of his having 
nixed with ſome of the 

le in the kingdom. | 
Charles Sprightly hates cards, and 


when he is engaged in mulical par- 
ss, and is a pretty good performer 
imſelf upon feveral inſtruments; in 
rverſation too he can bear his part 
no ſmall advantage; by nature and 


many ſubjects to ſhine, but as he 


Gi with ſuch a cloſeneſs of imitation that 


ner, ſeverely afflifted by poverty and 


2; as indeed a mortal averſion to all 
nds of games; he is never ſo happy 


cation, indeed, Charles is enabled 


eee wich card · tables in almoſt every 


—— 


al reflections, in the midſt of which 


genteeleſt peo - 


I 
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genteel houſe he viſits, he deems it 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary ſor him, to ac- 


commodate himſelf to the taſte of the 
circle round him, to avoid the im 
putation of ſingularity and unpolite- 
neſs, an imputation which he has not 
ſufficient fortitude to ſupport; in com- 
pliance, therefore, with modes of 


amuſement which he can neither ad- 
| mire nor approve, he conſtantly ſus 
| down to whilt or quadrille, without 
being much preſſed, and having as 


little judgment as inclination, he is 
continually loſing ſums which he can- 
not prudently afford; he plays, it 
muſt be owned, with antntinite deal of 
ſpirit, and is perfectly the gentleman 
during the manœuvres of the even- 
ing; but he pays ſo dear for his genti- 
lity, that it is a moot point whether 
he will not be in the King's Bench 
before the King's next Birth Day. 
Will Careleſs is the man in the 
world who naturally gives the ſmalleſt 
attention to his perſon: he is naturally 
of ſo frugal a diſpolition, that he 
thinks the whole duty of dreſs conſiſts 


in a decent appearance: a large ward- 


robe is no part of bis ambition; but 
he is unavoidably acquainted, ex officio, 
with a number of coxcombs, Who 
make the embelliſhment of their bodies 


their principal concern, and who 


leave their minds totally uncultivated, 


who run about with all the variations 


of the faſhion, and who think they are 


not fit to be ſeen, if they are not in the 
extremity of the on; he meets with 
ſo many mortifications from their 


winks and nods, at the ſimplicity of 
his apparel, and the ſhyneſs of his 


whole exterior, which are ſometimes 


accompanied with imart pieces of 


raillery and hints ofintemperate mirth, 


that I pronounce him to be in the 
high road to puppyiſm.—He has 


already made ſome changes which 
| plainly diſcover the imbecility of his 
mind; and I have great reaſon to 


believe that he will, in the courſe of 
one revolving moon, be as complete a 
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68 Fatal Cinfequences of Zaſineſi of Temper. 


Macaroni, againſt conviction, as ever 


figured in the faſhionable world: he 


will, never, it is true, with all his imi- 
tations, look like thoſe whom he ſtu- 
dies to copy, to eſcape the laſh of their 
ridicule, but he will furniſh as much 
laughter as they poſſibly can, by his 
miſtakes of the head. 


Narciſſa has a handſome face: thets 
is agreat deal of delicacy in it, but 


very little appearance of health. She 
is perpetually ſpeaking againſt Miſs 


Varniſh, her neighbour, abhors your | 
 hiph-coloured cheeks, and wonders 


how any woman can run the riſque 
of injuring her conſtitution, by mak- 
ing uſe of art for the improvement of 
her complexion; Yet {he never appears 


in public without having her cheeks 
daubed in the very manner againſt 
Which ſhe ſeverely exclaims at home, 
in order to put herſelf upon a footing 


with , thoſe women who would, ſhe 
_ thinks, give her- no chance for admir- 


ers, with more Englith beauty. But 


Narciſſa is not frencbibed only in her 
Face; her inordinate paſſion for ad mi- 
ration prompts. her to follow every 
Pariſian mode with the utmoſt mi- 


nuteneſs, though ſhe is, in her heart, 
as ſevere an A as ever 
ceuiſted. 


Miſs Minnikin has a pretty little 
perſon enough; and, in clothes pro- 


portioned to ig ſize, has been often 


called the - Pocket Venus; but her 


ambition is of a higher kind; ſhe flies 


at more exalted game. Her own 
hair is remarkably thick, and ſhe is 


N fond of a compactneſs in 


her dreſs, that ſhe may move about 


with the greater activity, yet ſhe, unac- 
countably, chuſes to imitate Lady 
Mary Tallboy, who is full fix feet 
and two inches, without feathers, and 
will have her hair dreſſed higher by a | 
quarter of a yard than any of her 


acquaintance; her Italian night-gown, 


too, is ux yards from the neck bit, to 


the hem at the bottom, and conſe- 


quently proves ſo embarraſſing to 


5 000004 3 . 
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| the ductility of their diſpoſitions, ge. 4 


her, that ſhe has ſallen backwards ſe- 
veral times, and torn three muflin 
trains all to tatters. 

Mrs. Fondle has ſo plain a perſon, . 
and is altogether ſo inelegant a figure, Wt 
ſuch a dowdy, that. thoſe who are 
moſt partial to her are ef opinion, Wi 


that ſhe would not have married at ail, 


had ſhe not been heireſs to a conſide- f | 
rable eſtate, yet Mr. Fondle treats her 


With a tenderneſs that does honour to 


his character; ſhe, at the ſame time, 
quite enamoured with bis perſor, 
Wiſhes to return his affectionate beha- 
viour; ſhe withes to be fond of ber 
children ; ſhe wiſhes to ſhine as a wife, 
and as a mother; but fince gallan- 
tries among married women have 
been ſo mach the 2%, ſhe thinks it im. 
poſſible to go into gene lite, without WM 


the appeatance, at leaſt, of an afar 
upon her hands; and therefore takes 7 


every method in her power to attract Woe 
the attention ct the mien of pleaſure, 
in hopes of having the reputation ot a 


| tete-a-tete, though ſhe is the laſt wo- . 
man in town likely to draw them into 


ſo faſhionable a connection with her. 
It is imagined alfo, that it ſhe could 
make the flightelt pretenſions to a RW 
_ divorce, the would arrive at the ac- EE 
compliſhment of her deſires. Such is 
the force of imitationſ—How very 
neceſſary, therefore, is it, for people, 
eſpecially in the higher rank of liſe, 
to ſet examples, which may be fol 
lowed with ſatety and honour, by Ba 
thoſe who look upon them as patterns 
in the world, tho? they hold them 
extremely cheap i in their own private 
| niente | | T; 1 
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1 HERE are men without nun- 8 
ber to be met with, who, f:0 


| nerally proceeding from the weakuch| ; 


4 


= of their underſtandings, are, like the 
SGamſon of Milton, “in power of o- 
fthers, never in their own.” , | 

Hlarry Vane, naturally of a reli- 
gious turn, is at the ſame time of ſo 


continual ſtate of perplexity with re- 


1s, in conſequence of his religious 
fluctuations, ſhifting bis ground as 


bout a foreign war, do theirs. _ 
To day, Harry is the higheſt of all 

high churchmen, and carries his or- 

thodoxy ſo far, that he will quarrel by 


the rubric, with an earneſtneſs -ſut- 


$ A inflexibly attached to the whole code, 
{77 were you not, on the other hand, 
convinced, from the mutability of his 
s RT ming, that he will declare point blank 
agagainſt che hierarchy to-morrow, with 
„ = cqual earneſtneſs, and equal volubi- 
a « 9] lity—ſo that (to adopt a familiar 
- Xx phraſe) you never know © where to 
o have him.” Harry's variations would 
r. be altogether laughable, did they 
d not, by threatening the derangement 
a 7 of his intelle&s, excite your compaſ- 


ber of polemical writings on every 
| fide of the queſtion, and liſtening to 
innumerable diſputants on every con- 
troverted point, his ideas are fo twiſt- 


bably, in a ſhort time, blown about 


nov occupies in the vicinity of St. 
. ames's, | 5 5 | | | 

= Will Waver is with regard to the 
ſlate of his body, juſt as much addict- 


puctuations of his mind. Naturally 
Ppleſt with a good conſtitution, he every 


num ay takes pains, with the true ſpirit 
from df a malade imagi naire, to weaken it, 


pouring down his throat loads of 


bylic, tent in from different quar- 


gard to the beſt mode of worſhip, and 


often as ſome politicians, puzzled a- 


— 


the hour in defence of every rite in 


ficient to make you believe that he is 


ion. By reading an incredible num- 


ed and confuled, that he will, pro- 
as he is with every wind of doctrine, 


be more fit for apartments as St. 
Tuke's, than for thoſe which he 


ed to change, as Harry is ſrom the 


| 


_— 


Fatal Conſequences of Eaſineſs of” Temper. 


6y 

ters, agreeable to the ' preſcriptions 
of different doQors, ſeverally applied 
to by him for their medical advice. 
Phyſic is indeed, almoſt become his 


daily food, and his cook's place is 
unſettled a temper, that he is in a 


nearly as good as a ſinecure. How- 
ever, though he is continually taking 
medicines in ſome ſhape or other, he 


is alſo continually perplexed about 


the vehicle in which it is conveyed 
to him. He has conſulted all the 
eminent phyſicians in town, in rota- 
tion, that he may, by converſing with 
them, arrive at ſome degree of cer- 


tainty with regard to the beſt regi- 


men for his caſe, but always returns 
from them in a ſtate of incertitude, 
doubtful and diſſatisfied. Yet, dubi- 
ous as he is, with reſpect to the moſt 
efficacious method of creating his 
(imaginary) diſorder, he is quite clear 
that he lands in need of his apothe- 


cary's aſſiſtance, whom he keeps in 


full employment, by diſpatching the 
manuſcripts of the regulars and licen- 
tiates who have written for him. As 

Will gives ample credit to every man 
whom he conſults in the medical line, 


and follows their preſcriptions, even 


though they often militate againſt 
each other, with a large ſhare of phy- 
ſical faith, it is matter of no ſmall 
wonder amongſt his friends, that he 
is no worſe, yet he is unreaſonable e- 
nough to marvel that he is no better. 
Charles Fickle, while he lived up- 


on a ſmall annuity, was a very happy 


fellow, and as he had a very proper 
idea of economy, he made a more 
truly reſpectable figure than many of 
his acquaintance, who ſpent the ſum 


total of his income in a quarter of a 


year. By the ſudden death of a for- 
hunting uncle, from whom he did not 
expect a farthing, he came into the 
poſſeſſion of a conſiderable eſtate, 
and by that legacy was robbed of all 
the happineſs he had till then enjoyed, 


His head was not ſtrong enough ta 
bear the ſhock which he received 
| from ſo ſplendid a bequeſt; and as 


he 
knew 


70 
knew as little of the management of 
an eſtate as he did of the government 
of a kingdom, he was utterly at a loſs 
to know how to turn his houſes and 
his land to the beſt account. In this 
ſituation, perplexed,“ as Othello 
was upon another occaſion, * in the 
extreme, he addreſſed him to thoſe 
who he imagined were thorongh- 
ly qualified to give him the neceſſary 


information, and found them very 
well diſpoſed to put him in a way to 


improve his ſortune. Charles was 
certainly right in his application 
to men verſed in affairs of which he 
was entirely ignorant, but he was, 
| for want of judgment, wrong in his 
choice; wavering and weak, he ſoon 
became a prey to a fet of harpies, 
who made him pay dear for their ad- 
vice, and is at this preſent time ſo 
deeply engaged in brick and mor- 
tar, under the direction of an archi- 
tect whoſe edifices are by no means 
© caſtles in the air,“ that he will not, 
I may venture to ſay, have a foot of 
land in his poſſeſſion, or a houſe 
which he can call his oo mn. 
George Turner is full as ready to 
put himſelf into “ the power of o- 
thers,” as either of the three above - 
mentioned dupes to mutability, but 
his compliances are to be conſidered 
in a very different point oſ view, as 
they not only prove injurious to him 
ſelf, but ſtrongly mark him for a 
worthleſs, dangerous member of ſo- 
ciety.— Being a fellow of looſe prin- 
ciples, he aſſociates only with the 
worſt part of his ſpecies, and there 
cannot be a ſcheme propoſed by 
any of his licentious companions to 
which he will not ſubſcribe with the 
greateſt alacrity, and though he has 


* head to plan,“ he has always, 
like him, an hand to execute.“ 
With a more darlng, as well as duc- 
tile animal, 1 am not acquainted: 


and when I compare his pliability 


Singular Anecdote ff the Houſe of Stuart. 


the third is poſting to a gaol, their 


however, was the caſe of King James Il. 


thoſe places, which thele new officers 


ers and Sworn Meaſurers ot Salt. 


ä 


offices ia truſt ve bis Eminence. ; 
| g S | cordingly deſcended to his heirs, al 
not, like Sharp, (the Lying Valet) | w Co 
de Richelieu. 


| many more of thoſe places, and 800 


He gave ſome of them as a fortune 0 


with that by which Vane, Waver, and 


married the Prince de Conti; an 


* 


Fickle diſtinguiſh themſelves, it 
makes him appear to a particular diſ. 
advantage; for though the firſt, by 
his credulity and irreſolution, excludes 
peace from his mind; though the ſe- 
cond drives health from his body, and 
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moral conduct has been hitherto irre- 8 
proachable. N 
EG 
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SINGULAR ANECDOTE or tur 
"HOUSE or STUART. © (8 


1 Houſe of Stuart, if not famed 
1 for its virtues, will de for ever re- | 7 
membered for its misfortunes. But 
perhaps it has never yet been known in 
England, that the Head of this Houſe, 
who had once worn the Britiſh Crown, Þ7T 
was reduced ſo low as to be a Mealurer 7 
of Salt in a Salt Office in France, Such, 


as will appear from the following pu- 
ticulars.: Eos £4 . 

In 1633, the famous Cardinal de 
Richelieu, then Prime Miniſter of 
France, fading the treaſury very low, 
reſolved to raiſe a preſent ſupply, by RX 


creating eleven offices to the ports, 
| havens, and governments of Bronage, 
Oleron, rhe if 

| Rochelle, and receiviog the ſum of pe 


e of Rhe, Marenne, and 


for each. No ſalary was anvexcd to the 1 
place to be paid out of the Lreaſur y, but 
a tax was impoſed in lieu of ſalary, of 
eight ſous on every bulhel of {air ſold in Ml 


were impowered to exact for their o 
benefit. They were called Comprtrolt | 


The Miniſter, who foreſaw that tif 
tax would produce very high inicrelf 
for the money, got Michael Mall | 
Prior des Roches, to buy one 1 neu! 
t ac. 


was enjoyed by the late Marthal Dube 

In 1650, Cardinal Mazarin created 
them all bought up in truſt tor himſel. 
his niece Anne Mary Martinoli, wi 


d ite 
Km 


Jreſt fell to the Duke de Nevers, who 
became at laſt ſole proprietor of all theſe | 
places that had been created by Cardinal 
8 by the purchaſe of thoſe held 
by the Prince de Conti. . 
In 1690, the unfortunate James II. 
: being returned from Ireland, without 
any hope of his being reftored to his 
1 1 former kingdoms, his kinſman, Louis 
VXIV. who became leſs generous as he 
EFT advanced in years, and found his treaſury 


„ 
3 


; © exhauſted by unfortunate wars, {a'v that 


ZZ his royal kinſman would become a heavy 
| 8 burden to his finances, he therefore 
1 


2 ny 
* 
4 


1 a A 
= found it neceſſary to deviſe new means 
for the ſupport of this unfortunate King. 


p 
2 n 
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Cardinals de Richelieu and Mazarin, 


and created a new place of the ſame na- 


Monarch, who had once been at the head 
of a powerful empite, was actually ap- 
pointed a Sworn Meaſurer of Salt in 
PFrance; and from this office he derived 
no inconſiderable part of his ſupport z 
1 the produce of it was paid to him with 
the utmoſt regularity, which was not the 
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che Royal Treaſury. . 
This office deſcended to his fon, 
7 father to the late and preſent Prerenders; 
he enjoyed it whilſt he lived in France; 
but after he had eſtabliſhed his reſidence 
at Rome, he alienated it in favour of 
the Counteſs of Inverneſs, and of Mr 
XZ Murray, whom he had created Earl of 
£ EDunbar.—This gentleman was brother 

So Lord Mansbeld.. 
P bis revenues ariſing from this office 
Fare called to this day, in the province 


Jof Ddaintonge, Les Droits des Rois d' 
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and 71 Loxpox, Jen. 19. 
e Eſterday being the day appo 
for the celebration of her Maeſty's 


Birth-Day, a very ſpleadid Court was 
o_ aſſembled at St James's. | 85 
nic. DRAWING ROOM. 
ne o The drawing room began at half paſt 
| vio two, at which their Majeities were 
'1 t preſent, and which therefore rea- 


Among other means, he bethought 
7 hinfſelf of the expedient adopted by 


2 Angleterre 5 or the Kings ot Eug! and's 


Account of the Queen's Birth Day. 3 


caſe with reſpect to his allowance from | 


inted 


Jr 


dered it (if we may uſe the expreſſion) 
the moſt perfect birth day ſince June 
1788. The Royal preſence ſeemed to 
diffuſe peculiar joy and gratification 
through the whole circle; nor would it, 
we will venture to ſay, have been decreaſe 
ed, it all the Princes had honoured the 
Court with their preſence. The Prince 
of Wales only was there, with eaſe 
and vivacitv which inchanted all. The 
Dukes of York and Clarence, we fear, 
are not yet ſufficiently recovered from 
their Jate illneſs. Various reaſons are 
given for the abſence of Prince Edward. 
Lhe three Princeſles, however, added as 
uſual ro the Royal aſſemblage,  _ 
The following are ſome of the many 
, TETEF:. 
His Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Gloueeſter, his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Cumberland, his Serene High- 
neſs the Duke of Orleans. The 


— 


Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork, 
Mr Pitt, Dakes of Richmond, Leeds, 
Dorſet, and Montague. Marquiſſes of 
Stafford, Saliſbury, Bath, Worceſter, 
and Graham, Several Biſhops, Fo. 
reign Miniſters, &c. &c. | | 

LADIES“ DRESSES. 


— — 


| Her MajesTY—A coquelicot and 


brown ſattin body and train, a white 
ſattin.petticoat, embroidered with coque- 
licot and brown velvet in ſtripes, edged 
with fine blond, though elegant, yet 
quite plain. „%%; ᷑ ⁰̃ ER 
| Princess RovalL—A green and 
gold ſattin train, with a rich embroider« 
ed petricoat of Jaurel leaves, intermixed 
with purple foil, gold, and rich fringes, 
PRINCESS Avevusra—A' blue and 
gold fattin train, with a rich embroider- 
ed petticoat of green leaves, and me- 
dallions of blue foil, with rich fringes. 

Patixcsss EL1ZABETH—Similar to 
the Princeſs Augaſta's; the colours 

purple and green. wt ho Ee 5 8 
| Ducheſs of Rutland -A white ſattin 
petticoat, tiimmed with fine Braſſcls. 
point lace, lined with pink ſattin, and 
wreaths of green fur, with pink ſattin 
flowers. VV 
Ducheſs of Dorſet—A. rich white ſattin 
mantua, ſuperbly embroidered with 
ſpangles. The petticoat was elegantly 
trimmed with embroidered crape, blue 
foil, ſtone knots, and blue and ſilver 
| bows in waves. The drapery was 


—— 


1 
— 


as. 


| bandiomely, ornamented with ſpangles. 


green velvet mantua, trimmed with 
fringe, and petticoat of the ſame, with 
| flounces, and rich gold fringe. 


' Counteſs of Warwick -A white velvet | 
gown, and rich embroidery of crape, 


with purple creſcents and feſtoons of 


gold and coloured foils, and broad gold 


fringes. | 


' Counteſs of Chatham — A train of white 


ſattin; her Ladvſhip's petticoat of the 
new faſhioned Paiſly gauze, ornamented 


with links of pink and black ſattin, beau | 


tifully embroidered in broad rich ſtripes, 
in various devices of medallions, &c. in 
blue and colovred foils. Wie 
© Counteſs of Sutherland Was likewiſe 
in a white ſattin train, the pettzcoat 
covered with a handſome embroidered 
crape, with great taſte and lancy, in 
gold and foils of different colours. _ 
 - Counteſs of Elgin—Was drefſed in 
white ſattin, her petticoat trimmed with 
a rich Grapery of the new . Paiſley 
manufacure. 


Viſcounteſs Hampden—Had a petticoat 


of puckered crape ; with pendant gold 
chains, and gold taſſels; and at propor- 
tionate ſpaces, embroidered ſtripes of 
laurel in green foil, berries of poppy 


foil, and gold ſpangles. The train was 


green ſattin, with gold fringe. 
Lad) 
body and train, ſpangled with gold 


ſpangles; a white crape petticoat, richly 


embroidered with vine leaves, and chains 
of large gold ſpangles. 5 
Lady Ayleſbury A petticoat of the 
new rich Paiſley gauze, ornamented 
with links of pink and black ſattin. 


Lady Fardlez—The moſt ſplendid 


dreſs inthe room. Gown of white and 


ſilver tiflue, petticoat covered with foil- 


ſtone in form of ftars, a very rich 
body of green palm branches on the 
petticoat and draper x. 


Lady Hawhkefoury—A brown ſtriped 


mantua, with a white fattin petticoat, 
_ embroidered and covered with gold and 
ſilver crape, and flounced with a deep 
gold taſſel fringgnee. 

Lady Frances Douglas A crapeau 
with a ſattin ſtriped mantua, trimmed 
with embroidered craps white fattin 
petticoat, with ſtripes of blue and gold 
foil, richly embroidered and fringed. 

Lady Hume. White crape petticoat, 
zichly ornamented with columns of green 


Weftmorland—A, white ſattin 


——_——_— 


— 


| lilyer, gold, and jewels z the 


Account of the Queen: Birth Day. 


{ Ducheſs of Richmond—A buff and | foil, intermixed with gold: train and 


body purple ſattin, with gold fringe. 
Mrs FJ. Gordon — White crape petti- 


coat, ſpangted with gold, and poppv- 
coloured foil, the bottom richly feſt. 


ooned with white and gold, the train 
and body poppy coloured ſattin, with 
white ſleeves. | | 

Miſs Gunning—A rich green fattin 
mantua, white ſattin petticoat, ' richly 


trimmed with embroidered crape, and 


Ccifteient coloured flowers. | 

Mis Morriſon—A train of white 
ſartin, crape petticoat ſpotted with ſilver, 
and white and gold fringe, 

The ladies head dreſſes were ſattin 
caps, very high, and remarkably narrow, 
trimmed with crape, and ſpotted with 
foil. They were faſhioned fo as to 
arſwer the other parts of the dreſs, 
and many of them adorned with wreaths 


of flowers. Oſtrich and Vautering 


teathers, broad, but not very high, 


| were generally worn, The ſhoes were 


chiefly white ſattin, faſtened with roſes, 
_ Many of the Ladies wore medallions 


of the King and Queen, ſome of them 
moſt beautifully DTT 


{er. | ö 
GENTLEMENS' DRESSES, 
His MaJjzesTy wore a ſuit of ſcarlet 


cloth, enriched with a ſplendid em- 


broidery of gold, the pattern a column 
formed of ſtars of gold, entwined with 
beautiful wreaths ee and the whole 
was entirely of Engliſh manufactuce. 
The loop, ſtar, and George, which his 
Majeſty wore, were of brilliants. 
PaIxcE or WaALEs—A moſt beau- 
tiful cut velvet gala ſuit, of a dark co- 
lour with green ſtripes, and ſuperbly 
_ embroidered down the front and ſeams, 
with a broad-embroidery of ſilver flowers 
intermixed with foil ſtones ; waiſtcoat 


I 
e 


white and ſilver tiſſue, embroidered like 


the coat; the garter faſtened with a 


ſhoulder knot of brilliants, brilliant 
ſtar, George, &c. The effect of this RR 
ſurpaſſes any dreſs thing we ever hare PS. 


ſeen. 


DuxE 0s CUMBERLAND—In a pom» 
padour velvet, very richly embroidered. 

_ The Duke oF OkLEANS wore a very 
rich purple velyet coat, beautifully em- 
broidered on a point lace, in flowers of 


Qeaily 


Duxz or GLovctesTrsr—In full RH 
dreſs regimentals, with a very brilliart ME 
ſtar attached to his order of knighthood. 
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a Nenily refembling that bf the'Prince of. 
Wales, but was not, like his, laced 
down the ſeams. On his ſhoalder, his 
WE 3S:rene Hizhneſs wore a very large knot 
of diamonds, of the Gneft luſtre; the 


Embroidered to match the coat. The 
Duke of Orleans, after me ies of 

Wales, was undoubtedly the beſt dreſſed 
man at the drawing room. 


coat, very richly embroidered. 

Þreeches, and gold tiſſue waiſtcoat, rich- 
ſtones, and lined with ſcarlet ſatt'in. 
EZ Duke of Dorſet—Pale coloured ſtrip- 
ed velvet, with a very broad embroidery 
oith a beautiful fancy embroidery, in 


ifferent coloured liiks. _ 
The Earl of Chefterfield—A. very neat 


Faiſtcoat the ſame. 


= Rod ſilks, and ſtones over point lace. 
a Te Earl of Galloway —A dark green 
h Rgciver coat, richly, embroidered with | 
le 3 . et &c. diamond Joop and far. 
e. "=p The room was uncommonly crowded 
is Rod brilliant. Many foreigners of dif- 
| Fiction were preſent, and leemed | 
u- harmed with the dancing, and general 
o- ppearance of the Court. 
ly RES The Court dieſſes yeſterday had one | 
ns, MEgrcat recommendation; they ſee med all 
ers tk our own manufacture, with very few 
oat Exceptions. | 
ike la the evening ſeveral | luminations 
1 2 as Ppeared in honour of the occaſion. 
1anc : ; 
w WE S454 4=0 454444, 
ME HE TRI LE R, 
2 \ Nuntzs LV. 
tor] Thirſty February t2, 1790. 
4 0% if to dance all waht, and , 
, ; all day | 
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Ecroſs, &c. was alſo of brilliants : his. 
Waiſtcoat of rich ſilver tiſſue, ſuperbly | 


Duke of Leeds — Black velvet coat and 


ly embroidered with gold and {ilyer 


. 
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Duke of Richmond— A ſtriped velyet 


pot flowers in ſilver, gold, and foil ſtones; 
1 bie ſattin waiſtcoat richly embroidet- | 


Marquis of Lena triped filk coat, 


15 gured velvet, beautifully embroidered | 
Pith different ſhades of {ilk ; white ſattin 


Lord Paget - A ſtriped and ſpotted | 
Felvet, the embroidery of gold, fiiver, 


twenty three n kigds of Poma- 
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| Charm'd the ſmall er, or char'd 1d 
age away, 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a 
faint, 

Nor would it fare be fach a > n to 

PAINT, | Porr. 


HE dreſs of women bas bean 
a favourite, and it would al- 
moſt appear an inexhauſtible topic of 
criticiſm, cenſure and ridicule. 
beſt of our writers have on this ſub- 
je& occaſionally forgot the reſpect 
they otherwiſe pay to the ſex, and 
have indulged in all the wantonneſs of 
-unqualified abuſe, That the ſubject 
ſhould have never occurred to me, 
cannot well be ſuppoſed: but when 
it occurred, I readily put it aſide, as 
one of thoſe on which enough has 
been already ſaid, or becauſe nothing 
new happened to be ſuggeſted to me. 
| I ſhould not now have touched upon 
it, had not a late accident thrown a 
PAPER into my hands, which I can- 
not. let eſcape without a few ar 
remärks. 

My readers are perhaps aware that 
although the importation of articles of 
merchandize from France was prett 
common before the Cee ei 
Treaty took place, yet as this laſt ſer- 
ved to lower the duties, it rendered 
importation more eaſy, and promoted 
bhome- conſumption in a greater de- 
gree, Among the various articles 
imported from that gay country, it 
gives me ſome concern to find that 
we deal ſo largely in perfumes, 


| efſences, pomatums, &c; and other 


artificial, and, I may ſay, unnatural 
mixtures, for the purpoſeof rendering 
our ladies more agreeable A lift .Y 
} thoſe articles now in common ule a- 


| mong ladies of quality and thoſe who 


follow ladies of quality, is the paper 
I allude to above, which was lately 
given me by a very eminent importer 
and dealer in perfumery, _ 

I have now before me a liſt of 


rum 


The 
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tums uſedin genteel circles—all with 
fine ſounding French names; for it is 
to be obſerved that all articles of faſhion 
from France are privileged to retain 
the original names, unaltered by the 
vulgar barbarity of the Engliſh 
tongue. 
Poſes. It ferves to give a pretty 
ſound, a ſort of faſhionable epithet to 


the thing; and it prevents the ridicu - 


lous blunders and odd tranſlations of 
half learned people. The ſame rule 
is not obſerved, indeed, in other ar- 
ticles we import from France Eau 
ade vie becomes Brandy in England, 
vin rouge claret, ſoie ſilk, and tabatieres 
are ſnuff-boxes. 
things of too much conſequence to 


be thus reduced to the vulgar com- 
For inſtance, taken from 
the liſt before me, how much genteeler 


pPrehenſion. 


it is to aſk for Pommade au pot. pour ri, 


than to call for voten. pot pomate, 


Which is the literal, whatever the me- 


taphorical meaning may be? Then 
Pommade des ſultanes et au muguet, 
would not be one whit better under- 


Rood if © Sultaneſſes pomatum made 
of lily of the valley,“ beſides that 
people would be apt to ſuſpect that 
there was ſome deception in the ar- 
ticle, and that it was not the identical 


ſort of pomatum uſed by Sultaneſſes. 
"The laſt of this liſt I ſhall notice is 
Pommade a myladi. This might it is 


true be eaſily tranſlated, but how vul- 
gar would it be to ſend a ſervant to 
a ſhop for a box of My Lady's Poma- 


tum The ſervant might think it was 
ſome her lady had bought, and not 
taken home with her. 


tums of this valuable Liſt are for 


promoting the growth of hair, or to uſe 


the words of the ſhop bill, pour faire 
croitre les cheveux—and Six other 
kinds are for changing the colour, all 
ſo delicately expreſſed in the original 
language, as to keep unlearned huſ- 
bands and fervants as much in the 
dark as poſſible; like ſome apotheca- 


7 who give their preferi ptions "_ | 


Now this ſerves two pur- 


But pomatums are 


Four poma- 
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ſhow the advantages theſe kind of 
people enjoy who make waters in 


—_. 


it untranſlated. Theliſt of paſtes and 


| beauty i is not zow to lamented, when 


' come—but they may be filled up; 


the paleſt complexion, more com- 


dated with what colour the own 


ed by the E 


names, leſt their young prentices 
ſhould learn the diſorder of the pa- 
tient, and bJah, Among this liſt we 
find Pommade de praifſe de veau puri- 
Fee—Who would think it neceſſary 
to import calves greaſe from Paris 
to improve Engliſh beauty ? 

We come next to the Puinteſſences, 
and Smelling Waters, upwards of 
fifty in number. The only remark- 
able ones here are Lait Virginal d' 
Italie and Eau a la Ducheſſe, which 


WE 
Ws 2 


- * 
ds 


French. Were we to do ſuch things 
in England, it would be thought inde- 
licate; and yet Virgin's Mile and F 
Ducbeſi Mater in this country might 
be worth as much per gill, as the other, 1 
Among the articles which follow, | 
of the miſcellaneous kind, we have 7 
Sultanes parſumes. This being be- 5 i 
yond my comprehenſion, Imuſt leave 


powders which follows is very nume- 
rous: the latter of all colours; but 
what ſhall we ſay to an article oY bt 
placed by itſelf, and in large cha- . 
racters, EAU CELESTE POUR Þ Wu 


| TEINDRE LES EINES Cl 5 


tial water to colour r dye the vein: nm 


Will this be believed by thoſe who 
live at a diſtance from the metrope- 
lis?—This liſt concludes with paints 
of different kinds for the face and neck. 

Surely the periſhable nature o | 


the ingenuity of man has provided hy. „ 
amply for the repairs, for the wreck ; . 
of age and time. Wrinkles mar 


the deepeſt furrows may be raiſed io 5 oh 
the level of the adjoining plain, and | 


plaiſant than nature, be accommo· 


pleaſes. The face of youth is thu 8 
placed on the aged ſhoulders, thei 2 
livid veins of declining years are tin. 4% ; 
au Celeſte into the aper oo 9 


rancs of charming N be tte pi 


. * 


da 
4 


= bloom of Sixteen kindly conceals the 
= forbidding auſterity of a fixty year 
old countenance. And if to this we 
add that teeth and gums, eyes and 


the body fo as, (to uſe the expreſſion 

EX of one of the coblers of nature) to 
appear even beyond nature, what is 

EE there wanting to comfort us when 
„age comes on, and to enable ns to 
"i o out of the world even more beau- 
; XX tiful than we came into it? This ſyſ- 
£ | 


_ lalt ſtage of a conſumption, a lady 
„may exhibit the roſes and lillies of 
a = youth and health, and be admired 
f 5 


fror her complexion—the day ſhe is to 


be buried. 

" Vet I would not have this paper to 

e be conſidered as altogether trifiing. 

e- WEE The prevalence of the abominable 


practice of painting is a ſerious ſub- 


Nie 115 I 
W {9 
1 

1 * Ce 


ad jet. It is not confined to the ugly 
'** or the old, who may think they have 
ut za richt ſe it. Th ſt b 1 

ga right to uſe it. e moſt beauti- 


are too often hid under a mixture of 
the pernicious articles ſold in the 
ſhops by French names. This is un- 
doing all that inoculation was ſuppoſ- 


Pe- zuſtice, to have added to thebeauty as | 
gr well as to the numbers of women in 
c | this country. And whatever diffe- 
A | 


irence of opinion may be entertained 


up; eed be no heſitation in ſaying that 
d "i hey are criminal in the higheſt de- 
and Free who injure their health to in- 
om. 


0 e athion. As tos the neceſiiy which 
waere hole who are called vgly may think 


Whemſclves under, to paint, I am a- 


EP) thoſe who know the world, and 
„ vho know that NO GOOD WOMAN CAN 
BF UGLY, be her complexion what it 


tem defies the power of the &ing ter- 
rors and paleneſs himſelf —ſor in the 


ſul faces and the beſt complexions 


ted to effect. That is ſaid, and with 
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may, her ſkin ſmooth or pitted. IF 
there is beauty in the mind, no perver- 
ſity of features can conceal it; and if 


| all beauty be centered in the counte- 


nance, it may lead to flattery, and it 
bas led to deſtruction, but it is one of 

the leaſt ſources of happineſs, and by 
itſelf is the leaſt of all poſſeſſions. 
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| agreedto be 
{ Power. 


raid the plea will ſcarcely be allowed, | 


(Continned from p. 729. Vol. 2.) . 
A Upgvſt 3, the Reſolutions on the 


| articles of the Conſtitution, 

come to on the preceding evening, are 
all to undergo a reviſion, article by 
article; it being at length found that 


many of them claſh with each other, 


ſo as might render their effect doubt- 
ful, ſhould they be adopted in their 
preſent form. ee 
This evening the three new Miniſ- 
ters ſent formal letters to the Aſſem- 
bly, acknowledging the powers of the 
Aſſembly, and promiſing to conform 
to its principles. * 
Auguſt 6, the King granted er 
Entrees to the Preſident of the Aſſem- 
; At ten in the evening a report was 
made of the arreſting of the Duc de 
la Vauguyon at Havre ; when the 
propriety of the procedure was 
referred to the Executive 
Auguſt 7. The article of Droits de 
la Chaſſe was debated this morning, 
and it was ſettled, {ooo nie: 
«© That the Rights ef the Chaſe 
and open Warrens ſhould be both a- 
boliſhed, and every proprietor of land 
ſhould have liberty to deſtroy, or 
cauſe to be deſtroyed, on his own 
poſſeſſions, every ſpecies of game. 
„That all the Capitaineries, royal 
ones included, and all reſerves for 
—.— under every denomination, 


ould be utterly aboliſnae. 
„ An. 


. 


Tha 
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N That the Preſident be likewiſe 


charged to requeſt of the King a re- 


leaſe of all thoſe confined in priſons 
or the gallies for crimes againſt the 
former laws reſpecting the chaſe, to 


recal the baniſhed, and to ſtop all fur- 


ther proceedings againſt them.” 
'This being adjuſted, .eight of the 
King” s new Miniſters were introduced, 
viz. Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, Arch: 
| biſhop of Vienne, Mr. Necker, Count 
de St. Prieſt, Count de Montmorin, 
Marechal de Beauvau, Count de la 
Luzerne, and Count de la Tour du 
Pin Paulin. 
The Keeper of the Seals poke 
briefly, immediately on his introduc- 
tion, on the ſtate of the nation, and 


as to the difturbances reigning 
throughout the kingdom. 
M. Necker followed next, and in 


the moſt preſſing manner urged a loan 
of thirty millions of livres for the pu- 
blic ſervice. Some were for W 
the required ſum on the moment, o 
thers contended t 
Fabmitted to the Committee of Finan- 
ces, and that the 
Wait for their report. 
poſition was agreed to. | 
Auguſt 8. The Duke of Aiguillon 
read the report of the Committee of 
Finances on the demand made 'by 
M. Necker for a loan of zo millions; 


The laſt pro- 


the reſult of which declared the ni | 


to be neceſſary, and pointed out dif- 
ferent plans for its form. A debate 
enſued on the queſtion, Whether the 


Aſſembly ſhould agree with the re- 
port of the Committee? which was at 


5 last agreed to. 


The Marquis de la Colle af na 
| vols; and in a long ipeech deſcribed 


the ſituation of France in reſpe& to 


Her debts, and afferted, that all re- | 


forms and all œconomics could not 
be able to anſwer the propoſed end 
of relieving her from the ſituation ſhe 
Hood in. He therefore gave notice, 


that on a future day be ſhould make 
the following motions: 


hat it ſhould be fr | 


Aſſembly ſhould 
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to retain for life a revenue equal to 
{ 
| the produce of their preſent benelices, 


fiaſtiques, of what nature ſoever, {ſhould 


the Provincial Aſſemblies, 


Cutates, are the only eflential Minil- 


deſtined for the ſervice of the cathe- 


to penfion, in an equitable manner, 


find that 


29,500,000 libres 


a medal of fifty livres; but, with fer} 


Hotel de Ville, to beg leave to declint * 


| wiſhing however, as a mark of ab 


| 


* 


iſt, That all effects called Fes. 


belong to the nation. 
2d, That from the year 1790, all 
tenths of the Eccleſiaſtics ſhould be 
and remain ſuppreſſed. | 
zd. All incumbents whatever ou ght 


which ſum ſhall be paid to them by 
obſerving, 
that the endowments of the Curatcs 
ſhould be further augmented. 

ath, The Provincial Aſſemblies 
ſhould in future regulate the honorary 
tax for the Biſhops, who, with the 


ters for propagating the Goſpel. That 
they ſhould equally fix the funds 


drals and for the retirement ot the 
old paſtors. = 
oth; They ſhould allo Ln power i 


perſons of both ſexes engaged in the 
monaſtic orders, which orders ſhould Þ 
be ſuppreſſed. 

By M. Necker's ſtatement. or the We 
expences and revenues ol F rance, we N : 


Livres, 
The annualexpencesare 531,444,000 f 
The annual revenue 47 7 9 


Annual e 56, 1e , A 
Of this ſam the mere reform ot the 
penſions will produce 20 millions. In 
the whole, the penſions amount to 
Not more than 
nine millions of them will be found 
to be of real ſervice. | 

The French guards were vored fa 
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timents that do them LL Gnite honour 
they ſent three of their body to thi 


this medal, as being too expenliv} 


| and likewiſe any other pecunia) ll 0 Thy 


emolument from their fellow. citizen 


probation, a medal of ſix livres 66 5 


: 


\ 


. Ro wear at their button. Thev are to | 


ve incorporated with the city militia, 
and to have 20 ſols per day. 2 
A very ſimple affair has cauſed a 


gone nigh to level the Manſion-houſe 


of the city of Paris to the ground. 


| The Commiſſioners of the Powder 
| works had ſent a boat full of gun-pow- 
A Ger to be refined at the mills at St. 


5 Eſſone. The paſſport for its tran- 


— 


—— mee” 
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portation had been ſigned by the 
EXMarquis de la Salle, in the abſence of 
„the Marquis de la Fayette. The boat 
was Ropped, and the people imme- 
„ diately exclaimed, that it was powder 
for the enemy. The mob was alarm- 
it 1 ed, and pronounced M. de la Salle as 
!; the traitor. Search was immediate- 
iy made after him; his head was de- 
he manded, and the fatal cord was 
brought forward on the Place de 
er Greve for his execution. Immedi- 
er, M ately the guard beat to arms, the 
he bdurghers and ſoldiers arrived, and M. 
dae la Salle was ſaved; but not before 
e mob had ſearched every corner 
the Met the Manſion-houſe to find him. 
we be conſequence has been, that he 
Epos given in his reſignation. 
„Tze caftle of the Duke of Wirtem- 
200 erg, at Sonot, in Montbeliard, is 
0.0 ute deſtroy ed. ab: 
_— = Auguk 12. The unexampled vio- 
000 ences every where committed in this 
the Eountry, tho* the capital at preſent 
1; Enjoys a ſtate of tranquillity, have 
t 1 MP duced the neceſſity of putting the 
11121 Frovoſt law into immediate and full 
ound orce, for the ſpeedy execution of 
Jpitice ; and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſ- 
| each &'s edit to that effect was this day 
\ ſen egiſtered in Parliament. The new 
nou, ade of Municipal laws, comprehend- 
» the; the general police of Paris, is 
clin EP mpleated, and its operations are 
nv RR ected at the Hotel de Ville to be- 
una from Aug. 13. . 2 
mT | On Saturday the 8th of Auguſt 
of RR Committee of Report preſented 


* the Aſſembly an account, of the 
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various diſaſters in the provinces; In 
Alſace, Artois, Champagne, Nor- 
mandie, Poitou, Augonnois, Sain- 
tonge,  Aunis, le Perche, and ſeve- 
ral other provinces, were every where 
ſeen couriers, giving accounts of in- 
ſurrections that never happened, to 
excite the people to tumult; and, in 
other places, perſons unknown pub- 


liſhed a pretended edict of the King, 
counterſigned by one of the Secreta- 


ries ot State, which, by eſtabliſhing 


cquality of fortunes, invited the coun- 
try people to riſe againſt their Lords, 
to lay waſte their eſtates, burn their 
caſtles, and deſtroy their charters and 
records. N 


His Majeſty, being informed of 
theſe exceſſes, cauſed his Royal Pro- 
clamation to be iſſued, forbidding all 
perſons, under colour ct the chaſe, 


from entering unreaped corn-fields, _ 


or invading, in any manner whatever, 
the property of others. And, to the 


end that no one might plead ignorance 


thereof, he ordered this Proclamation _ 
to be read in all the churchesthrough- 
out the kingdom. 5 

All the letters from 


the country are 


filled with accounts of the moſt ſhock- 
ing acts of barbarity. 7 | 


The Marquis de Murat has been 
beheaded by the mob; and his ſer- 


| vants were put to death at the ſame 


time, for having preſumed to ſhew 
ſome attachment to their maſter in his 
diſtreſs, and endeavoured to ſave him 
from their fury. „ 
The name of the noble Duc de 
Coſſe has ſwelled the liſt of victims 
ſacrificed by popular phrenzy. He 
was diſcovered at Duretal, near La 
Fleche, in Anjou; and his high rank, 


inſtead of procuring him reſpect, was 


the principal cauſe of his ruin. The 


only favour for which he was indebt- 
ed to his rank was, that he was not 
| hanged, but beheaded: 


The world will be ſhocked to bear, 


that the venerable Marſhal de Mailly 
| has been butchered by the people. 


9 5 » 
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more than half a century in the mili- 


the power of his Sovereign to beſtow, 


Court and of the world, he retired to 


Vaux, where, at the age of four-ſcore, 


(miſprinted Kurea), and his ſon-in- 


fore the National Aſſembly the grand 
queſtion on the abolition of tythes; 


_ Clergy agreed to yield, with the beſt 
grace they could, what they were no 


— — 


of Paris and the Cardinal de la 


their order, that they made this ſacri- 


ſentatives of the nation. 


Rights of the 4th inſt. were reviſed, 
On that oc- | 


unanimouſly to addreſs the King; 
- —which addreſs concluded in theſe 
words: ", 8 
„ Lou, Sire, ſacrifice to the good 
of the people your perſonal pleaſures. 


leqdgements, the homage of our love; 
and bear in all ages the only title that 
can add to the dignity of Royal Ma- 
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This nobleman, after having ſpent 


tary ſervice of his country, and ac- 
quired the greateſt reputation as an 
officer, ſaw all his merits rewarded 
with the higheſt military honour in 


—the ſtaff of Marſhal of France. 
From the noiſe and buſtle of the 


his country ſeat at La Roche .de 


he was butchered by the rabble, be- 

cauſe herefuſed to renounce his King, 

and put on the National Cockade. 
The murders of Moni. Cureau 


— 


law Montheſſon, were attended with 
particular circumſtances of horror. 
The ſavage tenants of the former cut 
off the noſes and ears of each before 
they cut off their heads. 
On the 10th of Auguſt came on be- 


when the leading Members of the 


longer able to defend. The Archbp. 
Rochefoucault ſaid, in the name of 


fice with pleaſure, and threw them- 
ſelves with confidence on the Repre- 


On this day the Declaration of 


and in part agreed to. 
caſion the National Aſſembly agreed 


Accept then our feſpectful acknow- 


jeſty, the title that our unanimous 
acclamations have decreed you, 


Committee of Five, made the Report 


then engaged by ſeveral petitions and 
conſequence of the letter of the Duke 9 1 8 
of Dorſet, ſuſpicions aroſe in Bretag 
ſtating the particulars were read; and 
the unfortunate gentlemen prayed 


and to enable them to juſtify ther Mi 


and a third from the Commiſſion ap- 
ny, ſtating, that they had made 


without gaining the leaſt light, and 


The Reſtorer of Fxexca LizerTy,” | 


On Monday, Aug. 12, M. de Cler- 
mont Tonneire was choſen Preſi 
dent. | 
M. de Mirabeau, Member of the 


of the Committee on the Declaration of 
Rights; and having in a ſhort ſpeech ? 0 
ſhewn the difficulty of ſuch a Decla. 
ration, as a preliminary of the conf. 


| titution of a people whoſe principles 


are unaſcertained, he read the Re. 
port, conſiſting of XVIII articles, 


which comprehended the great and " 
immutable truths which ought to be . 
the baſis of all government. 5 
Aſter reading the above Declarati. 
on, M. Bergaſſe read an article from 
the Committee of conſtitution, con. 
cerning the organization of the Judicial 
e . 
This production drew the loudett 


plaudits from the Aſſembly, as wel 


on account of the clearneis ot the ideas 
as the importance of the ſubject, and 
the judgement with which he has 
treated it. 5 . 

The attention of the Aſſembly was 


communications from Bre:agny. In 


ny againſt various noblemen, whom 
they arreſted and detained. Letters i 


the National Aſſembly to interfere, MK 


honour againſt thoſe cruel and ſhock Wi 
ing accuſations, Another letter tron Wi 
the gentlemen and officers of Bret; 


pointed by the Aſſembly of Bretag-i 
every poſſible enquiry into the fach 
therefore requeſting the National 
Afﬀembly to obtain from the Englil 


Ambaſſador further information «ale 
the ſubject, as his letter was vague au 


unſatisfactory; the Aſſembly, after Foy 


| 9 Fs ++ 
lopg and warm debate, in whichit 5 „ 


nan what he bad communicated, 
geſolved, that they could do no more 
Jon the ſubject, and that this ſhould be 
made known to the States of Bre- 
15 n oth 25 8 

L 2 the debates on the ſubject, the 
Duc de Chatelet obſerved, that ſuch 


i lots, originating for the moſt part 
| either with fools or villains, too ob- 
; y 1 cure to be capable of putting their 
4 Leſigns in execution, ſhould be doom- 

ed to that ſilence and obſcurity from 
N þ hence they originated; ſince, to 
0 93 87 ake them an object of importance 
a and attention, was running the riſk 


8 
e 


of planting the ſeeds of diſcord be- 
gween nations in the habits of peace 
and good underſtanding. 
3: He remarked, that, during the 
time he was Ambaſſador at the Court 
of London, ſeveral projects were of- 


contented himſelf with rejecting thoſe 
offers, by explaining the degree of 
pPorror which ſuch attempts ought to 
Excite between nations who under- 
Rand and have a reſpect to juſtice. 

EZ This ſpeech of the Duc de Chate- 
et's was ſo well received, that moſt 


Sim, and the affair was dropped, 
On the 2oth of Auguſt, the Na- 
Fonal Aſſembly proceeded to the De- 


feen days took place; when the 


Wy a majority of 271 voices. 
In conſequence of various rumours 


Winds of the multitude were inflamed 
a high degree. They were told 
Ja coalition between the Clergy and 


een of a Preſident for the enſuing. 


voice fell on the Biſhop of Langres, 


Wopagated in Paris, of intrigues aud 
bals in the National Aſſembly, the 


bleſſe; and that, they having ac- 
Pc the aſcendancy, it was no 


bf the Members agreed in opinion with | 


—— 


Hiſtory of the Revolution in France, 


po: ther by treachery or violence. 
fered him to burn the ports of Ply- 
Incuth, and others; but that he had 


79 
longer to be expected that the nation 


could derive a free conſtitution from 
the endeavours of the patriotic party. 


They conſidered the King's Veto, or 


Royal Negative, as deſtructive of all 
liberty; and they concluded, that ei- 
ther intrigue or corruption bad gain- 
ed over many of the Members from 
the cauſe of the people; and they de- 
nounced vengeance againſt thoſe 
whom they ſuſpected. In this ſitua- 
tion things ſtood, when it was reſolv- 


ed by the Patriots at the Café de Foi, 


from whence all the popular meaſures 
iſſued during the Revolution, that 
Six Deputies ſhould be ſent to the 


Hotel de Ville, and Twelve to the 


National Aſſembly, accompanied by 
a certain number of armed men, of 
whom fifty ſhould compoſe a guard 
tor M. de Mirabeau, whoſe life, they 
had heard, had been threatened, ei- 
All 
this commotion, it ſeems, had ariſen 
from the reports which had been cir- 


culated of what was paſſing in the 
Houſe on the queſtion of the Royal 


Negative inherent in the King. | 
A ſtrong party appeared in favonr 


of dethroned Majeſty, headed by M. 


de Lally Tolendall, who in a previ- 
ous debate had maintained the pro- 
priety of giving to the King an inte- 
gral ſhare in the government of the 
country, and declared that with his 
laſt breath he would ſupport the juſ- 
tice of his cauſe, founded on the firſt 
principles of the French Monarchy, 
from which the Aſſembly were bound 
never to depart. Upon v hich the 
Patriots ſpread the report of a ſtrong 
Ariſtocratic party being nour-thed in 
the boſom of the National Aſſembly; 
that the public liberty was in danger; 
that it was neceſſary that the King, 
the Dauphin, and the National Aſ- 


| ſembly, ought to be removed to 
Paris, where alone his Majeſty could 


be fafe, under the protection of his 
faithful ſubjeQs the citizens of Paris. 
In conſequence of which, the fame 
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Royal, the garden, cleared the prin- 
cipal coffee houſes and ſhut them up, 
cut off the communication between 
the arcades and the garden, by lock- 
ing all the gates under the arches but 
at the principal entrance, then divid- 
_ ed into companies, and patrolled the 
reſt of the evening, diſperſing the 
people, by marching through every 
| Knot of men that chance or ' curiofity 
drew together. 
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Bo = Hiſtory of the Revolution in France. 


night, at the Caffe de Foi (the Crown | 
and Anchor of the Patriots), a nume- 
rous party met; and it was inſtantly, 


though tumultuouſly, decided, that 


an Addreſs ſhould the next morning 
be ſent to Verſailles, defiring that the 
King, Dauphin, and Aſſembly, might | 


inſtantly remove to Paris, and put 


themſelves under the ex an of the | 
city. 
At eleven o'clock at night a party 
ſet out from the coffee-houſe to the 


HFHotel de Ville, to conſult with M. de 


la Fayette. 
The diſtricts aſſembled at five 


o'clock in the 31k ult, in the morn- 


ing, and conſulted and agreed to the 


- Addreſs being ſent to Verſailles, el- | 
corted by 8,000 or 10,000 men. 


After theſe reſolutions, the city of | 
Paris continued to exhibit a ſcene of | 
tumult the whole 1ncceeding day. 

About ſeven o'clock, 300 French 


guards took poſſeſſion of the Palais 


— A. 


About eleven o'clock, an extract 


from a verbal proceſs of the Aſſemb- 


ly of Repreſentatives of the Commons 


of Paris was diſtributed among the 
people, authoriſing the Marquis de 
la Fayette to uſe the power entruſted 
to him for quelling all diſturbances | 
in the ſtreets, and to take into cuſtody Monarch deprived of his liberty, the 
_ thoſe that appear molt active, that 

they might be immediately tried and 


puniſhed accorduig 1 to the nature of 
their offences. 

The following is an authentic ac ac- 
count of the riſe and progreſs of the 


tumult at Paris and Verſailles on the 


ch inſtant, which terminated in the 


conſequence of this etiquette, and by 


of the Flanders regiment were invited 
to dinner by the Life-guards. The 


the propoſal was made for trampling 


removal of the King and Royal Fa. 
mily from Verſailles, and in what 
may be called their impriſonment in 
the old palace of the 820 uilleries in 
Paris. 

The military etiquette of Francs 
has eſtabliſhed a cuſtom through the 
ſervice, that when a regiment marches 
into a town where there are troops in 
. garriſon, it is always entertained at 
the expence of thoſe troops. In 


no means through defign, the officers 


dinner was ſerved up on the ſtage of 
the Opera-houſe in the Palace, as the 
molt capacious place. When the 


| glaſs had circulated rather freely, 


ſome toaſts were given by the Life 
guards, ſtrongly expreſſive of loyalty 
to the King.— The officers of the 
Flanders regiment ſhouted approbati- MT 
on when they heard them, and drank = 
them in the Engliſh ſtyle, with loud 
huzzas. This convinced the Life- Mx 
guards that their gueſts and they were 
all of one mind; and then it was that 


under foot the national cockade, 
in which all joined moſt heartily, 5 

The appearance of the King and 
Queen, with the Dauphin, 'who en- 
tered the place merely to do honour 
to the gueſts, increaſed the flow of 
loyalty : but when the muſick ftruck 
uß the air of, O Richard—O ny 
King,” the alluſion to his Majeſty's Rm 
ſituation, which thoſe who ordered the EB: 
band to play this tune would have 
thought to be like that of Richard 
Cœur de Lion, the ſituation of 2 


officers felt themſelves wound up to 
the higheſt pitch, and, as if animated 
by one ſoul, began to ſing the words 
of the ſong. The King himſelf was 
affected; he immediately walked oui, 
unable to ſpeak, and with his hand: 
kerchief up to his eyes. The offices 


8 
nh 


fs Mr folemanly r themfelyes to 


one 


one an» ther, that they would ſtandby | 
their King, and releaſe him from the 
bondage in which he was kept, or 
rer in the attempt. 

Theſe gentlemen, however, were 
Comparatively few in number; and 
af & therefore, though they were of ap- 

F . proved gallantry, they knew that, if 
they were not backed by their ſoldiers, 
5 15 5 could do nothing. Such of the 
Mo | ſti eee, officers and privates 
as were known to have molt influence 
on their fellow-ſoldiers were called 
5 in, and ſounded. They declared 


. 


Th 48 
DC Gt ba 


and ſecond their officers in what they 
. called a glorious cauſe.— The officers, 
1 thus ſure of ſupport, treated the Garde 
HBourgeoiſe with ſovereign contempt, 
ridiculed their unmilitary appearance, 
þ and i inſulted their national cockade. 


| 4 [Co be continued. 1 
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a 76 8 nature's beauties ly cence; 

=_ Nor can minutely be reveabd 

10 Wo ithout i inventions and machines, 

: Io which fir Ifaac has his claims, 

* Dioptric teleſcopes can teach, 

hat naked eyes could never reach. 

ne | In politics *tis much the ſame, 

ir Robert fix'd the Theorem. 

a heir ſecrets are by art explor'd, 

i end when once * are much 
10 —_—_ adord. _ 

Wy 4 n his dark chamber men cou'd 
4 ſee, 

1 13 uatever they could with t to bas ; 

T 


8 8 dars, ribbons, blue, or. green, or 
| f red, 


out, s art reflected on the ſhade, 

x00 bpeerage, poſt or penſion plan, 

ice? s various as the heart of man. 

which our much admired laws, 
00: Vol. III. 


: _—_— 


7 © their readineſs to fight for their King, 


Original and Selett Poetr . 


| A Nabob's 
| To wanage well he ought to know. 
| Let oppoſition bawl and roar, 


81 


Were handed down with great ap- 
plauſe, 
Vea, monuments of ſtone and clay 
We vow in honor of their ſway; 
A proof of more than human {kill | 
In managing the people's will. 
Sometimes the patron of the day, 
To poliſh'd metal muſt give way; 
Our politicians crack their jokes, 
And whirl about like weather cocks. 
They rurn cheir coats with little care, 
As eaſy as they change a pray'r. 
This magic lanthorn can explain 
The changes of a future reign, | 
Difpenſe with ſcruples and with | 
_ flaws, | 
Which muſt be done to mend the 


laws. 


With a ſure frame, and ball, and 


lens, 
No premier can wel diſpenſe. 


For by a bold ſcioptric view, 

His politics he can renew, 
Refute the prattlers of the day, 
And laugh at whatſoe'er they ſay. 
A glancing peep with half an eye, 


Will all their rhetoric defy. 
Fox-hunters may bawl after Fox, 
Wild fanatics admire John Knox, 


| | Reforming boroughs raiſe a din, 
And play the devil to get in. 
It does not ſignify a ſtraw; 


The Camera directs the law. 
No miniſter would ever yield, 


Or be oblig'd to leave the field, 

If he cou'd properly apply __ 

The focus on thoſe ſtanding by, _ 
Its charms tranſcend St Stephen's 


ſtore, 


ö vet Rill they cry and. pant for: more, 
The gallant, needy, and the gay, | 


Subſiſt by its diverging ray. 
trial for a ſhow 


They to his merit add the more; 
There is no danger from harangue, 
For nabobs are too rich to hang. 
A plano-convex is the beſt, 
| BY which he knows each friendly 
brealt, . 
Let 
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O! bad but a 
Or his, the Ke of Airſhire's cauſie, <1 
I'd found her praiſe, till hill and dale | 
Shau'd echo back my lawlan' laſſie. 


— —-— 


— 2 — —ů — 
— ny — <tþ wy — 


The ſtrength and number of his foes. 
Repays with luſtre what is given, 
And optics thus diſcover heaven, 
Make ev'ry colour quick renew, 

A charming captivating hue. 
Recuuvs. 


Seco boobed dee eh 
For the ABERDEEN MAGAZINE. 


The LAWLAND LASS. 


T Nvoke the nine, ye lawlan' ſwains, 


I ſcorn your nymphs o' high Par- 
-  Haflus ;- 


The faireſt fair o' Iawlan' laſſes: 
O my bonny, bonny lawlan' 
laſſie, 


| My ond, charming, ſmil- 


5 laſſie; 
May 8 beſt care protect 
the fair, 


| My 3 lawlan' 5 


laſſie. 
8 ſkill, 


O my &c. 


In rich apparel, ſtrut fu” ſaucy, 


I envy not their gaudy dreſs; 


Had I my handſome lawlan” laſſie, 
O my Kc. | 


A bonnet blew, a gay cockade, 


A durk, claymore, and highland 
plaidy, 


At her ende and thus array'd, 


To die, or conquer, full I'm nd. 
O my &c. | 


If I vas chief of all theſe plains, 


Theſe rocks, theſe hills, and healthy z 


fountains, 
WI! ber conſent, ye lawlan” ſwains, 


1 5 the maid, o' Scona's plains, 5 | 


Le viiiagtty grec 


82 | Original and felect Poetry. 
Let the machin'ry be of gold, I'd ſnatch her to our lofty moun- 
Surpriſing thick and many fold. tains, 
This kind retina clearly ſhows, O my, &c. 


| Tho! bleak and heathy be our foil, 


And ſtrip'd of all that's vain*or 
gaudy, 
I wiſh no more, if ſhe but ſmile, | 
To be the happieſt a laddie, 
O my &c. 


For her I'd brave the Konten foe, 
And to my laſt, I'd till be ſteady, 


For her, Pd fiercely twang the bow, 


Or wrap her in my highland plaidy, 
O my &c. 


No flowing ſtrain, to me more ſweet 
Than —'s voice, the ſource of plea! 
ſure, 
Such melody, in this retreat, 
To me's, ſuperior to a treaſure, 
. my, &c. 


Long may thoſe charms, anfading 


ſhine, 


In her, the maid who all farpaſſes 


Nor ought moleſt her peace of mind, 


The faireſt, fair, o' lawlan' laſſes. 
O my &c. 


Aberdeen, Jan. 28th, 1790. . 
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For the AnkRDEEN MAGAZINE. 
8 o N N E Ty 
Caxros to Anon, 


\Riomphant, fable night exclud- 
ing day, 

Extends her reign in the white 
frozen north, 


5 "Tin flowly Phœbus Tends a chearin 


8 
Magnetic drawing latent beauties 
forth. 


| So with her noxious breath will Slar- 


der try, 
To dim our virtues, and obſcure 
our name, 


: A bleaken'd proſpect hold up to the 


eher 


Til 


e 
e 


il time diſpels it, and clears vp 
. "our fame. . 

0 Angelina, heed not then the tale 
RT By envy prompted and by malice 
told, 
Let truth, fair truth, with all its charms 
15 7 prevail, 
Each veil remove, and ev'ry view 
„ unfold. 


FEE Scandal aſham'd ſhall hide ber 
EE CGorgon head, : 

And love may come in wary cau- 

COD tion's ſtead. ; 


Be RICK III RFI | 


L O X E N Z 0. 


— — 


A Pasronar ELtcy. 


; From Poems by John Nannie, lu | 


; OG. 
I. 


E valleys to which 1 complain, 
Now trac'd with the tear ſtream- 


1 FI wen that my ſorrows are vain, 
vet love to indulge the fond ſigh! 
. 
o muſe on the days that are flown, 
To think, deareſt Lucy, on thee! 
y heart muſt be cold as thy own, 
Ere loſt the remembrance can be. 
8 III. 
ben ſummer in beauty array'd, 
Shone here with a ſplendourrefin'd, 
in thee all its charms were diſplay'd, 
In thee * its beauties conjoin d. 
© \, 
Thy ſmile, to its luſtre ſerene, 


8 The glories of Eden reſtor'd: 
hoſe death gave a damp. to the 
es ſcene, — | 
| Whoſe death will * ever deplor dt | 

1. mY V. 

- | ho roſe, the ſweet flower of De- 
re | light! 
= | Of Nature's perfection, in bloom: . 
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Tomb! | 
| VI. IT 
In whom love and friendſhip I found; 
Heart · piercing reflection to me! 
O Lucy each object around, 
Reminds thy Lox ENZO of thee. | 
ik; 
The Winter now ſrowns on the year, 
And loudly the hurricanes howl, 


To the tempeſts that rage in my 


ſoul! 
VIII. 

All Nature is ſadden'd to woe, 

The ſongſters no longer are gay: 
Dejected they fit on each bough, 

And mourn o'er the ſeaſon” s decay. 

| . 
But Nature again ſhall rejoice; 


The ſongſters again raiſe their voice, 
In melody ſweet as before! 
X. 


The ſcene that fo gloomy appears, 


Again ſhall its brightneſs reſume: 
Yet | ſhall explore it in tears, 
Nor raiſe my ſad _ from che 

tomb! 
| XI. 


The Tomb over which I recline, 

That cruelly keeps thee from view, 

Dear Lucy, may ſhortly be mine! 

That profpedt is all 1 purſue, 
XII. | 

The ſports of the village I wavez 

No longer endearing to me: 

O Locrmy fouPs in thy grave, | 

My wiſhes all center in thee ! 
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Acr of Union between the Brrcic 
Paovixcks. | 


HE States of Flanders, long 


| Now let in the confines of Night, 


ſince united by bonds of 
: 7 friend 


Howlov'd—for a' ſemblance they bear 


And Spring all her beauties reſtore; n 
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of Brabant, and animated by the ſame 


ſpirit for the preſervation of their 


rights and privileges, have thought 


that the only mode of attaining their 


independence, and ſecuring their li- 
berty, was by umting themſelves with 
the province of Brabant, and conclud- 
ing a treaty of offenſive and defenſive 
union, under this expreſs condition— 
that neither party ever enter into any 


compromiſe with its former Sovereign 


but by common agreement. 


agree to change this union into one 
common Sovereignty of the two 
States, ſo that all the power and ex- 


deputies named by both parties, ac- 


__ cording to the articles of organization | 


to be agreed on hereaſter, on true 
principles of ſtrict juſtice, and dictat- 


ed for the common good. The in- 
tention of the contracting parties is— 
that from henceforward the power of 


this Sovereign Aſſembly ſhall be con- 


fined to the ſole object of common 
defence —to the power of making 


peace and war- the ſupport of a na- 


tional militia—and the maintenance 
of the neceſſary fortifications for the 
defence of the country—to contract 
alliances with foreign powers —and, 
in ſhort, to perform whatever regards 
| the common intereſts of the two States, 
as well as thoſe which may hereafter 
think fit to accede to this union.” _ 
Io this declaration the States of 
Brabant have publiſhed an anſwer 
aſſenting to the offer on nearly the 

ſame terms as the original. A 


tria, have acceded to this act, and 


have promiſed the early arrival of 


* 


The States of Flanders being 
further willing to teſtify their ſincere | 
friendſhip towards the States of Bra- 
bant, by the moſt unequivocal acts, 


erciſe of it may be centered in a 
Congreſs, which ſhall be compoſed of 


— 


The provinces of Malines, Tournay, 
Namur, Hainault, and all the other 
pProvinces formerly belonging to Auſ- 


A AM onthly Chronicle for January. 
friendſhip and intereſt with the States 


— 


tors. 


8 


more fully into the "views of the 


States of Brabant and Flanders. 


On the laſt day of the old year the 
States of Brabant aſſembled at the 


Hotel de Ville, where they mutually 


adminiſtered an oath religiouſly 10 
preſerve the rights, privileges, and 
conſtitution of the country, in pre- 


ſence of the Sovereign Council of 
Brabant, who in like manner took an 
_ oath from the hands of the States, as 


repreſentatives of the people. Alarge 
concourſe of citizens attended to {ez 


this happy ceremony, and that night 


there was a general illumination 
throughout the city. : 
The Emperor's revenue from the 
Netherlands was annually thirty fix 
millions of florins—the maintenance 
of his civil and military eſtabliſhments 


colt him only ſixteen millions - ſo that 


he nettcd a clear twenty millions. In 
time of war, an extraordinary contri- 
bution bas been frequently raiſed out 
of theſe provinces, which in the year 
1740 amounted to fifty- fix millions. 
Fan. 18. The States of Flanders 


were opened at Ghent on the qth in- 
ſtant, with the greateſt pomp and 


ceremony. The States were declarcd 


independent, and the Emperor to have 
forfeited all right to the Sovereignty 


of that country, and the act of union 
with the States of Brabant was 10- 


lenmnly ratified. 


A private letter from Avignon, 
dated the 16th of December laſt, 
gives the very important intelligence, 
that on the preceding day a courier 
had artived there from Rome, with 
the joyful tidings that his Holinels 
the Pope had acceded in the molt 


' plenary manner to the requiſition of 


bis ſubjects in the diſtri of Avignon 
and county of Venaiſin, for the eſta- 
bliſhment of a free conſtitution, fimi- 
lar to that of France; and that an aſ- 
ſembly of the principal nobility and 
burgeſſes was immediately to be held 
to fix on the eledion of new Sena - 
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The — TP of Alliance between 


knowledge. 
9 the King of Pruſſia, and his letter is 
2 to the following purport: _ 

FT « That his Majeſty offers his 
5 | @ #icvcſkip to the Republic ard requeſts 
EE theirs — he exprefſes his wiſh to ſee it 
3 1 happy and powerful, 

5 1 | concert with his good allies, Great 


able to diſſolve. That, with this 
view, he further hopes that the form 
Y of Government given to the Repu- 
ET blic chould be fixed ard eſtabliſhed as 
1 . bon as polſivle, as its future welfare 
depends on it,” 


EZ buſineſs, on which his Pruſhan Ma- 
== jelty appears ſo extiemely urgent. 


The propoſal of the King of Pruſſia 


4 os, and requires the ſerious Fug 


r 
deration of Engliſhmen. The letter 
$ er the King of Pruſſia was read in the 
—-Aſſembly with great ſecrecy; and we 
} underſtand there is a deciſive majori- 
d tr in the Aſſembly for the Court of 
e herlin. Should this treaty take 
y aces the two Imperial Courts will 
nabe forced into a peace with the Porte, 
y. nt the expence of all the captures they | 
have made, and will fit down ſo 
ny Crippled as to be unable to act hoſtile- 
lt, ly for ſome years to come. 
5 | ooo 0000 9008 0000 0006 0000 0600 $000 6000 5600 
er DE & Q@ND ON. | 
th | Weſtminſter, Jan, 21. This day 
eſs is Majeſty came to the Houſe of 
oft Feers, and being in his Royal Robes, 
of [ated on the Throne with the uſual. 
on Plemnity, Sir Francis Molyneux, 
ta- Ventleman Uſher of the Black Rod, 
mi- s ſent with a meſſage from his 
aſ- lajeſty to the Houſe of Commons, 
ind ommanding their attendance in the 
eld Rouſe of Peers. The Commons 


eing come thither accordingly, his 
fazer was pleaſed to make the fol. 


pruſſia and Poland is now openly ac- | 
The offer comes from | 


and defires, in 


Pri tain and the United Provinces, to 
enter into an Union with Poland, 
Þ : ich no Court intrigues ſhall be 


A few weeks will conclude. this 


to the Republic of Poland is truly cu- 
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85 
lowing moſt gracious Speech; 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, 3 
« Since I laſt met you in Parlia- 
ment, the continuance of the war on 
the Continent, and the internal con- 
dition of different parts of Europe, 
have been productive of events which 
have engaged my molt ſerious atten- 
tion. 
„ While I fee, with a juſt concern, 
the 1 interruption of the tranquility of 


other countries, I have at the ſame 


time great ſatisfaction in being able to 


inform you, that I receive continued 
aſſurances of the good diſpoſition of 


all Foreign Powers towards theſe 
kingdoms; and I am perſuaded that 


you will entertain, with me, a deep 


and grateful ſenſe of the favour of. 
Providence, in continuing to my ſub- 
jects the increaſing advantages of 
peace, and the uninterrupted enjoy 
ment of thoſe bleſſings which they 
have ſo long derived from our excel- | 


| lent conſtitution. 


& Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
© have given directions that the 
eſtimates for the preſent year ſhould 
be laid before you, and I rely on 
your readineſs to grant ſuch ſupplies 


as the circumſtances of the ſeveral 
branches of the public ſervice may re- 


quire. 

4 "My Lords and 8 
The regulations preſcribed by 
the act of the laſt Seſſions of Parlia- 


ment, relative to the corn, trade, not 


having been carried into effect in ſeve- 
ral parts of the kingdom, there ap- 
peared reaſon to apprehend, that ſuch 
an exportation of corn might take 
place, and ſuch difficulty ariſe in 


the importation of foreign corn, as 


would have been productive of the 
moſt ſerious mconvemience to my 
Under theſe circumſtances, 
it appeared abſolutely neceſſary to take 
immediate and effectual meaſures for 
preventing the exportation, and faci- 
litating the importation of particular 


| ſorts of corn 13 1 ane by the ad- 


vice 


for, his Excellency was 
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vice of my Privy Council, iſſued an 
order for that purpoſe; a copy of 
which will be laid before you. 
« T have only further to deſire, 
that you will continue to apply your- 
ſelves to thoſe objects which may re- 
quire your attention, with the ſame 
zeal for the public ſervice, which has 
| hitherto appeared in all your proceed- 
ings, and of which the effects have 
been ſo happily manifeſted by an in- 
creaſe of the public revenue, the ex- 
tenſion of the commerce and manu- 
factures of the country, and the ge- 
neral proſperity of my people.? 
Died at Clapham, Jas. Webſter, Eſq; 
a merchant of London. This ger 
tleman is one of thoſe ſingular cha- 
racters which convince the mercantile 
part of the world how far a ſtrict at- 
tention to commercial concerns, may 
raiſe aſplendid fortune. He died worth 

upwards of one hundred and fifty thou- 
and pounds! which ſum was accumu- 
lated from a very trivial outſet in life. 


Born at Dundee, in Scotland, his firſt 


appearance in London was as a clerk, 
as only 1 5l. a year; from which, by 


an impartial and ſtrict attention to the 


compting houfe, added to the ho- 
nour of his dealings, he aroſe to this 
pre · eminence. 
IRISH PARLIAMENT. 
1 95 Thurſday, January 21. 


This evening, at four o'clock, his 
Excellency John Earl of Weſtmor land, 
l.ord Lieutenant General and General 
Governor of Jreland, went in ſtate to 


5 the Houle of Peers with the uſual ſo- 


lemnity; and the Commons being ſent 
make the following ſpeech: 
„My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

«© The King baving been graciouſly 
pleaſed to place me in the Government 
ok this kingdom, 1 have his Majeſty's 
command to meet you in Parliament, 
and it affords me peculiar ſatisfaction, 


that I enter upon the diſcharge of this 


a moſt important truſt at a period when 
this country, in common with the reſt of 
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Zen- | 


pleaſed to | tc : ; 
__ | Sovereign, or to inſure your fayourable 


E DTI NB 


cure enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace, 
and of the ineſtimable advantages ariſing 
from our free conſtitution. 

This happy fituation will undoubt. 
edly encourage you to perſevere in the 
maintenance of good government, and 
to adhere to that wife ſyſtem of policy 
which has eftabliſhed the credit, the 
induſtry, and the proſperny of your 
country upon a firm and ſteady founda- 
tion. 
s Gentlemenof the Houſe of Commons, 

& T have ordered the national ac- 
counts to be laid before you; and ! 
truſt you will make ſuch proviſion as 
(hall be neceſſary for the exigencies of 
the State, and the honourable ſupport 
of his Majeſty's government. 

MM Lords and Gentlemen, 

* Your zeal for the intereſts of this 
country will naturally dire& your at- 
tention to whatever can increaſe the 
wealth and extend the induſtry of Ire. 
land. Her agriculture acd linen ma- 
nufactute will claim your eſpecial care; 
and the inſtitutions of the Charter and 
other Proteſtant Schools, will, I am 


| perſuaded, receive from you that conſi. 


deration which the intereſts of religion, 
and the good education of youth pecu- 
liarly demand, I earneſtly recommend 
to your attention the improving and 
continuing ſuch laws, as experience 
hath ſhewn to be of national beneſit ; 
and I have' the King's commands to 
aſſure you, that ſuch meaſures as may 


| contribute to that end will meet with 


his Majeſty's moſt gracious concur- 
ee 5, „ | 

mpreſſed with a deep ſenſe of 
the diſtinguiſhed honour which his Ma- 
jeſty has conferred upon me by my ap- 
pointment to this arduous fituation, I 
mall endeavour, with the utmoſt zez! 
and attention, to promote the happi- 
neſs and welfare of Ireland, fully ſen- 
{1ble that I cannot otherwiſe hope either 
to render my ſervices acceptable to my 


opinion and confidence.“ 


RG H,. Jan. 14 
Hicn Court or Jusriciaxx. 

On Monday came on before the 
High Court of Juſticiary, Lord 
Swinton, in abſence of the Lord Jut- 
tice Clerk, being choſen Preſident, 


his Majeſty's dominions, is in the ſe- 


| the trial of Duncan Wright, gardens 


ia New Town of Paiſley, (a married 
man upwards of fifty years of age) 


7 jeſty's Advocate, of committing a 
rape upon Mary Anne Petrie, of the 


We. years of age. | | 
FIZ After the evidence was cloſed, the 


£ the part of the Crown, as did Mr 


5 Wight for the pannel. Lord Swin- 
ton ſummed up the evidence with 
1 great candour, and the Jury returned 


rei GUILTY. 
Lord Hailes pronounced the judg- 


ment of the Court with feeling, ſen- 


tencing the priſoner to be hanged at | 
te common place of execution, upon 
Wedneſday the 24th of February. 
He was afterwards reprieved, and is 
: o be ſent to Botany bay for lite. 

©9098 09200 0080 0009 0000 0009 ©8808 ©0909 0009 0008S 
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Died in Old Aberdeen, the goth 


d ON df December 

> zuſtiy regretted, Robert Hay Eſq; of 
6 . 

„ 


c is Majeſty's navy. | 
December the 21ſt, died at Elgin, 
. ; 1 r Alexander Duguid, an old eccle- 
faſtick of the Romiſh perſuaſion, aged 
;- etween 70 and 80 years. 
Died at Edinburgh, on Saturday 
of e 26th Decr. in the 85th year of 
- ber age, Lady Forbes, widow of the 
"7 cceaſed Sir William Forbes, bart. 
| a Monymuſk, _ 
cal Ml 7 . Og 
i» x The Preſbytery of Edinburgh, at 
-n- Een laſt meeting, unanimouſly con- 
ner {EEurred with a preſentation to Mr 
mM mes Likly, one of the maſters of 
die e ordon's Hoſpital, to be Miniſter of 
e Scetch Church at Campvere. 
bſtract of the number of Patients 
received into, and diſnfifſed from 
; L : che Aberdeen Infirmary, from Ja- 


enuary 1, 1789, Patients re- 


WS _witted, from January 1, 


dd 
. 
l 
$1426.05 
8 


accuſed at the inſtance of his Ma- 
ſame place, a young girl of about 15 


© 1.ord Advocate addreſſed the Jury on 


their verdict on Tueſday, finding, by | 
ga great plurality of voices, the pan- 


1789, much and | 


= bury 1, 1789, to January 1, 1790. 
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1789, to January 1, 1790, 100 
| 1077 
Of whom there are perfetly  _ 
ane i B25 
Recovered, but not perfectlx 
cured, _ ; 96 
Improper, diſmiſſed at their BS 
own deſire, and deſerted, 24 
Dead, | | 7-7 41 
January 1, 1790. Patients re- : 
maining in the the Houſe 87 


| Beſides theſe admitted into the 
Hoſpital, 22 56 have had the benefit 
of advice and medicines as out pa- 
tients. | IEF. . 
The ſeaſon at preſent is the mildeſt 


ever known at this time of the year. 


The graſs has a verdure like that oc- 


caſioned by a warm ſpring; in the 


garden Polyanthus and other early 
flowers are in full blow; and in a 
garden rented by the publiſher of this 
of this paper, ſome Strawberries are 


in flower, and laburnum- trees have 


put out and expanded their young 
ene 1 TW 

On Tueſday January 6th a manu- 
facturer's ſervant in this place drown- 
ed himſelf in the river Dee, near the 


Brick-kilns. The poor man had been 


obſerved to be melancholy for ſome 
time paſt. [Journal of Jan. 11. 
The revd. Mr Cruickſhank, a na- 
tive of this county, and rector of a pa- 
riſh near Town Malling in Kent, died 
very ſuddenly on laſt Chriſtmas-day. 
He did duty in the morning, give the 
ſacrament, took a fit on leaving the 


altar, and fainted, threw up a pint of 
blood, and expired in a few mo- 


mem. 5 

January rſt died here, Mr Hugh 
Gordon, late Watchmaker in this 
lace. . AER 
On Monday January 4th died here, 


auary Mrs Forbes elder of Blackford. 
gmaining in the houſe, 76 


Same day died at Drummin, 


I Charles Stewart, eſq; aged 8. 


88 


on the 24th December, Capt Alex- 
ander Irvine, of the iſt regiment of 
guards, ſon to the late Geo. Irvine 
Pc of Artamford. It is hoped his 
friends and relations will take this as a 
ſufficient notification of his death. 
Died January gth Mrs Margaret 
Chalmers, ſpouſe to the Revd Mr 
Francis Dauney, Miniſter at Banchory | 
Ternan. | FE 8 | | 
Died here, January 12th, Mrs 
| Margaret Lumſden, relt& of the de- 
ceaſed Mr Hugh M*Veagh, manufac- 


v 


turer in Huntly, 
On Monday January 4th died here, 


Miſs Margaret Leſlie, daughter of the | 


late Mr Alexander Leſlie, merchant in 
, inet th hning tine, 
January 19th was married here, 
George Gordon jun. Eſq; of Hall- 
Head, to Miſs Anne Baird daughter of 
the deceaſed William Baird Eſq; of 
Newbyth. | "FIR 5 


On January 22d died here, Miſs 


Mary Dauney, daughter of the revd 
Mr Francis Dauney, miniſter at 
Banchory Ternan. I ITT 
About a fortnight ago, Peter Smith, 

2 well known errand-boy at Huntly, 
having drank ſpirits to exceſs at a 
wedding, expired in a few hours. 
On the 26th January, died at Mon- 
troſe, Mr James Low, Merchant, 
and late Provoſt of that Borough. 
On Tueſday the 2d Febr. died, Mrs 
Jean Littlejohn, ſpouſe to Mr 
Maſſon, merchant here. n 

Laſt week, the Caſhier of the 


ö 


Poor's Hoſpital received a donation | 


of One Pound ſterling from the Le- 


mon Tree Club. We mention it with 


the deepeſt gratitude, and to the ho- 
nour of this humane and charitable 
Society, that ſince the year 1783, 


they have contributed no leſs a ſum to 
the poor than Forty Two Pounds 


ſterling. Happy for the poor indeed, 
if ſo liberal an example were as much 
imitated as admired! aur 


James | 
| | 


Chronicle of Home Occurrences, 
Died at Hendon place near London, | 


Bart, has been pleaſed to grant a pre- 
ſentation to the Revd George For. 
bes, Miniſter at Lochell, to be Mini. 
ſter of the Church and Pariſh of Inſch, 
in the Preſbytery of Garioch, and 
County of Aberdeen, vacant by 


the death of the Revd Alexander 


Mearns. 


King's College of Aberdeen conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine on 
Mr Thomas Norgate, Surgeon at 
Aſhfield, in the County of Suffolk. 
On Friday Feb. 5. died here, in an 


advanced age, the Reverend Dr John 


Gordon, Miniſter of St. Paul's Chapel 
in this city. Co pe, 
A female ſwindler, or rather ſhop. 
lifter, made her appearance here laſt 
week. Sheattempted at ſeveral ſhops 


to get a ſigbt of goods to ſone 


perſons whom ſhe mentioned, but 


never failed to carry off whatever 
| the could lay her hands on. In 
one place, while the ſhop-keeper was 
buſy on Friday in ſerving cuſtomers, | 
ſhe picked up a five pounds note, ang 


Laſt week, the Univerſity and | 


got clear off. She left town that | 
evening, and was ſeen on the north- 


weſt road. She is too well marked 
to do more miſchief, if the public 
will be aware of a tall thin woman, 
Pale complexion, black eyes, a mole 
on her right cheek, has a burr in her 


| ſpeech, and of a behaviour remark- 


ably impudent. 


%r William Forbes of Craigievar, | 


Acknowledgements , to Correſpondents, 


| Muſopbilus is unfit for publications 
The Anecdotes of Doctor Swindler, 
alias Candleflick, we have conſigne 
to the flames. Perſonal Abuſe 11 
part of our plan. _ 
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> Bs T R 1 FL R. | fer, or of any great fociety of per- 
t 7 * 1 ſons whatſoever. If I had not been 
r 8 Numer LVI. pretty well aſſured that few if any of 
5 9 ©, | my readers could apply to them- 
_ Tue February 2 25. 1790. ſelves what was ſaid in my laſt paper, 


1 5 = all day wo 

: Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chand old 
d age away, 

c To patch, nay ogle, might become. a 
N faint, 7 


Palxr. Pore. 
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Jlaſt paper had been taken in a wrong 


i there ſpecified, though the laſt 
oaſideration does not appear to be of 
much conſequence. 


ver has been, to offer any unquali- 
ed cenſures of the manners of that 
Vol. . 


Nor would it ſure be ſuch a fin to 


© ; UBJECT OF MY LAST PAPER coxT1- 


meaning, either that I deſigned to be 
evere and cenſorious on the ſex, or | 
that it was my deſign to bring into | 
Niſrepute the articles of artificial beau- | 


e It is, however, 
he fartheſt from my thoughts, and 


1 077 if to dance all night, and dref | 


_— 


T world give me much uneaſineſs | 
ſhould 1 hear that any part of my | 


1 


1 will not ſay I would have ſup- 


preſſed my opinion, but I would have 


_ expreſſed it with more ſeriouſneſs, 
as what reſulted from conviction and 
concern, and not from ſiniſter motives 


of any kind. If in addreſſing a ſub- 
je& particularly to the ladies, I have 


been at any time plain, and perhaps 
| ſevere, it is becauſe the baby age of 
| women is now paſt, and their educa- 
tion is calculated to make them think 


for themſelves, as well as liſten to the 
thoughts of others. Since the under- 
Randings of women have been more 
cultivated, no man need be afraid to 
addreſs them as rational Creatures, 


a light in which many polite writers 
have affected not to conſider them. 


I ſhall, therefore, employ this paper 
in a few reflections on the ſubject of 


Painting, not without hope that what 


little of the paper may meet with ap- 
probation will be remembered with 
advantage, and that where it falls 
ſhort of merit, otters may take a 
hint and i ak it by their own on 

der- 
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Ks The Trifler, 
ſideration and experience. It is not 
unimportant, becauſe it may not yet 


have extended to this part of the 


country, ſince according to the pro- 

greſs of public manners, we have 
reaſon to ſuſpect it ſoon may. 
Painting, if we conſider it as uſeful, 
muſt be deſigned to givethe appearance 


of beauty where it is not, and to 


beighten it where it is. I ſay, this 
muſt be conſidered as the / of paint- 


merely as a faſhion. But that it is 


Poſes will appear, FigsT, if we re- 
mark that the beauty of the face 2 


de natural, that nature has furniſhed 


that part of the body in all woman- 
Eind in ſuch a manner that it is inca- 
pable of any addition by art and 

therefore every ſuch addition appears 


_ ebvious—the beſt painted lady ever 


ſeen could not conceal that ſhe was 


painted from an eye at all accuſtomed 
_ tocontider the “ human face divine.“ 
A clovn or a purblind perſon may 

be miltaken, but no man uſed to 
genteel afſemblies, and whoſe ſight is 
perfect, can for a moment be deceived. 


Accordingly, as he ſees here a com- 


_ enquiry is, © Is it well or ill put on?” 
bur here he forgets the woman, and 
is ſtudying the perfection of a maſk. 
SECONDLY; As ſoon as we have 
diſcovered that the face is painted, we 
naturally with to know why ? an en- 
quiry which uſually brings on reflec- 


nity which the paint gratifies, and 


The Wit therefore who was told that 
Miſs — was very beautiful, very pro- 


perly replied, © There is no judging 


unleſs one could {ſee her face“ 
queſtion whether man, woman or 


. 0 


ing, by thoſe who do not practice it 


abſolutely inſufficient for both pur- 


plexion which is not natural, his only 


tions very unfavourable to that va- | 


that beauty which the painter wiſhes | 
to be thought poſſeſſed of. It is a 
queſtion, indeed, ſo very difficult to 
be reſolved, that conjecture is often 
in vain; the confidante being perhaps 
the only perſon who is in the ſecret— 


No. LVI. 


| child (except perhaps the confidante) 

has ſeen the face of Lady A—r thoſe 
twenty years, and it would now be 
as difficult to aſcertain the hue of her 
natural face, as to diſcover the ſource 
of the Nile. | 

TrzpLy; Allnaturalcharms being 
now out of the queſtion, we come 
to conſider what advantages the 
painted object gains To be thought 
beautiful? NO! for ſhe wants thoſe 
ſpeaking charms which beautify the 
plaineſt face, and without which the 
molt beautiful face is a mere doll 


— 


change of countenance, the mantling 
bluſh, the ſmiling dimple—lIn all 
| theſe reſpects ſhe is abſolutely veiled, 
or if a bluſh ſuffuſes thoſe parts of 
| her face where the rouge has not been 
| laid on, what a flaming conteſt be- 
| tween nature and art? 1 need not 
add, among other inconveniences, the 
Indicrous effects of a warm room, 
the exerciſe of dancing, or even a 
chaſte ſalute, in which laſt inſtance ! 
| have known a lady loſe above half a 
check, But TI ſhall here be told that 


—— 


manner. The anſwer is eaſy; gad 
paint is that which penetrates the ſkin, 
and leaves thoſe dreadful furrows 
| which at the age of thirty mult be 
more mortifying to female pride 


Of this more hereafter, | 
If then painting fails in its effect as 
a deception, it approaches to a folly, 


* 


a true judge of beauty, from a de- 
formity. And what is rather ex- 
traordinary is, that ladies will 
indulge the practice of painting, al- 
though they cannot but know that it 
is diſpuſting to men in general. 
There is not a more common exprel- 
ſion in the mouths of fine gentlemen 
and gallants, than“ She is a fine 
woman” —* Yes—but ſhe paint, 
or“ That is. a beautiful girl—Ys 

| “but her mother is to oblige * 
, * 


ſhe wants that very requiſite charm, 


than the natural wrinkles of fixty— | 


Re 

. 
— _ 
1 


good paint will not come off in this 


and is not a great way, in the eyes f 


v 


= * to paint before ſhe introduces her 


pend upon it, are very common, 
Even amorous Epicures, thoſe vo- 
EZ luptuaries who purſue the ſex only 


25 1 for the worlt of purpoles, deteſt the 


they are tolerably ſecure of a woman 
wuhoſe egregious painting marks her 
eegregious vanity. „„ 

And here let me add one remark 
more Every woman who paints pro- 
claims her own vanity, her deſire to 
de thought more beautiful than ſhe is, 


this reſpect, her vanity is fo dear to 
© her that one would ſuppoſe the ſacri- 
ficed the end to the motive, and was 
deſirous to deſtroy and promote her 


. purpoſe at one and the ſame time. 
N The laſt conſideration I ſhall men- 


tion, and ſurely with a reaſonable 
eereature, it ought to have weight, is 
that all the kinds of paint made uſe 
pf, by whatever fine names they may 


bt Br be advertiſed, or whatever ſpecious 
is Wn politions may attend the ſale of 
1 hem, are directly pernicious to the 
n, complexion, The more they are cal- 
_ gulated to prevent the accidents men- 
be Joned above; the more corroſive is their 
1: dompoſition. Hence it is that ladies 
_ F009 in their youth, by the prejudices 
Ff education or faſhionable example, 
» perhaps a relidence in France, 
u, ee been initiated in the art and 
of : i) 4 J ſtery of painting, can never leave 
de. off. And this it is which occaſions | 
„. r ſeeing ſo many elderly ladies 
111 ch a thick layer of paint over their | 
n. es, reſembling, as the witty Sheri- 
it it 1 n lays, bas a mended ſtatue, in which 
ral, e connoiſſeur can diſcover with half 
rel. RE << that the head is modern, though 
men trunt is antique.” A better de- 
in: * of an old woman painted I 
es 1 85 ; E never met with, and it : ſhall 
"ves clue this paper. 


and however deceived ſhe may be in 
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cuſtom, and not unfrequentiy think 


| vented by Attalus, Kin 
mus. The leaves of all books were 
| formerly dipped in oil of [cedar, or 


. 
| Miſcellaneous Obſervations on the Origin 
of certain Cuſtoms and Inventions. 


IFFERENT ſubſtances were 
formerly employed, inſtead of 
books, ſor preſerving knowledge. The 
firſt characters, as we learn from ſcrip- 
ture, were traced out upon ſtone; but, 
in proceſs of time, the leaves of the 
palm- tree, the outer and inner rind of 


| the lime-tree, and the Egyptian pa- 
Fyrus, Were uſed for the ſame pur- 


poſe. Thin pieces of board, covered 
with wax, were alſo employed, upon 
which letters were formed with a ſharp- 
pointed inſtrument of iron, called a 
fizlus. Skins were aſterwards ſubſti - 
tuted in the room of theſe, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of ſneep and goats; which 
gave riſe to the invention of parch- 
ment. Lead, linen, ſilk, horn, and 
laſtly, paper, were uſed in ſucceſſion 
for writing. Books were formed, 
alſo, of certain parts of vegetables. 
This cuſtom ſtill ſubſiſts among the 


Kalmouk Tartars, and ſome ether 


people of the North. When the an- 
cients had occaſion to treat of any 
ſubject that required length, they 
uſed leaves, or ik ins, ſtitched one to 
the end of another, which they named 
rolls ; a cullom followed by the Jews, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Per- 
ſians, and even by the Indians, and 
which continued ſeveral centuries at- 
ter the birth of our Saviour. Theſe . 
books, compoſed of ſheets ſtitched to 
one another, were rolled up ona piece 
of wood, named umbilicus; the out- 
{ide of the leaves was called frons, 
and the extremities of the piece of 
wood cornua; they were ornamented 
with bits of ivory or filver, and even 
with gold and precious ſtones. When 
the volume was unrolled, it might be 
about a yard and a half in breadth, and 
four or five in length. The preſent 
form of books is ſaid to have been in- 
of Perga- 
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from the reign of that Prince to Charles 


they were ſtill very ſcarce. Grecia, 
Philip I. for two hundred theep, a 
tity ol martensꝰ ſkins, From the eighth 


books. China was filled with them 
at a time when the people of Europe 
could not read. Henry II. of France, 
in 1555, publiſhed a declaration for - 
didding any book to be printed with- 
dut the name of the author, and Louis 
XIII. publiſhed one of the fame kind 


was entruſted to the Triumvirs, and 
ſometimes to the Prieſts and Adiles. 


Inquiſitor of the Faith to have per- 
miſſion to read forbidden books, ac- | 


Pope Pius V. and that of in Cana 


coats of arms is an invention of the 
French. It began to be in vogue in 
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perfumed with the ſkin of thecitron, to 
prevent them from being deſtroyed by 
inſects. Before the invention of print» | 
ing, books were more valuable and 
rare than precious ſtones, The bar- 
barous nations of Europe had ſcarcely | 
any till the time of Charlemagne, and 


V. and from Charles V. to Francis I. 


Counteſs of Anjou, purchaſed a Col- 
jection of Homilies, in 1067, under 


meaſure of wheat, another of rye, 
a third of millet, and a certain quan- 


century of our era till the thirteenth, 
the Arabs alone were in poſſeſſion of 


in 1626. 'The Romans condemned 
pernicious books to the flames, and 
the buſineſs of ſeeing this executed 


whoſe works were treated with this 


indignity. In Italy one muſt be an 


cording to the bull cum pro munere of 


Domini, TON Fa 
I be art of explaining all ſorts of 


ide eleventh century, and the techni- 


then the harnefs of the knights. It 
Was neceſſary for heralds. at arms to 


be well verfed in this ſcience, becauſe | 


they characteriſed the arms of thoſe 
Tho wilhed to enter the liſts in tour- 


_— * | thence to Holland. The propertis Wm 
Thpe ſatirical Labienus was the firit of coffee were diſcovered, as 1s ſaid, mn 


." | who ſhould be King; and this culion 
cal terms which expreſs the different 
| parts of coats ef arms, are the names 

of different pieces which compoſed 


F Fe 


The Egyptians are ſaid to have 
been the inventors of beet, in the year 
1212 before the Chriſtian xra. They 
named it the Peluſſan liguor, becuule it 
was firſt made at Peluſium, a city near 
the mouth of the Nile. 1 
The brutality and ſavage fury of 
the Barbarian, who, after a battle, 
took from their graves ſuch of their 
enemies as had periſhed, that they 
might inſult and ſtrip them, intro- 
duced among the ancients the cuſ- 
tom of burning dead; bodies. {te BE 
Greeks adopted it long before the Bm 
Trojan war; and Sylla, fearing that 1 
the Romans would treat him in the 
ſame manner as he had treated Caius 
Marius, ordered, when dying, that li- 
body ſhould be placed on a tuneral Bm 


pile. From that epoch, till the time 


of Theodofins, theſe people always 


burnt their dead. „ . 

The uſe of coffee was not known in 
Europe till the fixteenth century, 
"The tree which produces it grows in 
great abundance in the kingdom of 
Yemen. For the cultivation of it | 
ue are indebted to the Dutch, wiv RE 
carried it from Moka to Batavia, aud 


by the Prior ofan Arabian monaſtery, 
who having obſerved that cattle d 

not ſleep when they eat ceriain ima 
beans, tried the effects of them up 
on his monks, to prevent them from 
falling aſleep in the choir during tis Þ 
Among the Romans, At the end 
December, during the Saturnaly > 
children drew lots with beans to k 
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was borrowed from that practiſed i 
Athens for the election of magiliratcs 
Hence, perhaps, is the origin of o 
drawing for King and Queen d 
Twelfth Night. 5 
Cardinals were at firſt only tit 
principal prieſts, or clergymen, of is 
| different pariſhes in Rome: but ti 


og 


| title was not confined to the chunt 


Us 


8 5 Rome; it was uſed alſo in France. 
pe Biſhop of Paris, and ſeveral others, 
pad their Cardinal Prieſts, "Theſe 
= alone had the right of admi- 
niſtering the ſacraments; and when 
F I bu were promoted to be Biſhops, 
heir Cardinalſhip was at an end. 
W this ſtate things remained till the ele- 
WT vent century, when the Sovereign 
Pontiff thought that his grandeur re- 
E quired him to have a council of Car 


dinals ſuperior in dignity to the an- 
> iT cient prieſts. But theſe Cardinals 
2 : had no longer pre-eminence over the 
t Biſhops ; they never claimed this pri 
: MEE vilege till they aſſumed to themſelves 
s the night of electing the Pope. Other 
3 Ws followed. They obtained 
i RR a red cap, and the purple. Urban the 
e ish granted them the title of Emi- 
's FRE 7ence, on the 10th of January, 1630; 
till then they had been ſtyled only 
in! Moft Illuſtrious, a diſtinction which 
j. che Princes of Italy who have no title 
in RR {till enjoy. | 
of EE Coaches, as well as all other kinds 
t of carriages which have been ſince 
no ; made in imitation of them, were in 
nd ; vented by the French, and the uſe of | 
is them is of a modern date. Under 
i, E Francis I. there were only two coaches; 
7, bat ot the Queen, and that of Diana, 
ad * natural daughter of Henry II. The 
all BY Wy Kings of France, before they uſed 
up. =, & theſe machines, travelled on horſe- 
om 2 back; the Princeſſes were carried in 
the 1 Wines, and ladies rode behind their | 
= WT quires. The magiſtrates, who went 
d ad 3 to the palace on mules, oppoſed the 
ali 2 t of coaches as much as they 
a 4 could. In 1563tbey petitioned Charles 
ion IX. to forbid them in the city, and 
j a | 1 their ancient cuſtoms till 
alen ibe commencement of the ſeventeenth 


A century. The number of coaches 


ord at court who had one was 
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In 
| firſt formed the idea of eſtabliſhing 


2 Y began then to encreaſe. The firſt 


| the | 3 John de Laval de Bois Dauphin, 
and ſeveral others followed his ex- 
- this | 


: dec Nevertheleſs, about the mid · 


n 


of the ak century, there were j 


— —_—_——_—_———— 
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no more than three or four EN in 
Paris; at preſent there are above 
fifteen thouſand, without including 
| hackney coaches, and thoſe which are 
let for hire. A perſon of the name of 
Sauvage, who lived in the ſtreet of St. 
Martin, at the Hotel of' St. Fiacre, 


public carriages, which made the name 
of facre be applied both to the car- 
riage and the driver.“ In 1650 
Francis Villerme obtained the exclu- 
ſive privilege of letting out for hire 
all kinds of chaiſes, and ſeven years 
after, one was granted for hackney 
coaches to Mr. Givri. The ſucceſs 
of this enterprize excited many other 
individuals to ſolicit the ſame favor, 
and carriages were ſoon ſeen in all 
the quarters of Paris. Some hiſto- 
rians, and eſpecially thoſe of Italy, 
give the name of coach to the prin- 
cipal Randard of any army, which was 
fixed to a pole erected in a chariot 
covered with purple. This is ſaid to 
have been the invention of Heribert, 
archbiſhop of Milan, about the year 
1124. The emperor Otho IV. and: 


— 


* 


ſeveral kings of Hungary employed 
carringes of the ſame kind. | 
_ Aſhes among ſeveral nations were” 
a mark of grief and repentance. The 
Hebrews covered their heads with 
them in the time of pnblic calamities, 
and the people of Niniveh expiated 
their faults with ſackcloth and aſnes. 
In the primitive church, the biſhop - 
marked with aſhes the torehead of a 
ſinner who began his penitence, and 
hence came the practice enjoined by 
the council of Beneventnm, in 1091, 


of going to receive ſome on the Wed. 


neſdayſ which precedes the firſt Sun. 
day of Lent: There are till ſome | 
monaſteries where the monks expire 
upon aſhes. The Greeks and the 
Romans, who were accuſtomed ,, 


* Fase in French, m dach | 
a coach and a hackney coachman. 
+ Hence called Aſh Wedneſday. 


| 


b ure 


1 
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burn their dead, and to collect the 
aſhes in urns, gave riſe to that elegant 


dead. + | ory 
The ancient Gauls conſidered long 
hair as a mark of honor and liberty, 
but Cæſar made them lay it aſide as 
| ſoon as he had ſubdued them. Eccle- 
ſiaſtics rendered homage to God by 
cutting their hair ſhort, and ima- 


him a proof of their ſpiritual ſervi- 


tao his will. People formerly ſwore 
by their hair; and to cut off this 
badge of dignity from any one was 
to devote him to ignominy, Thoſe 
who entered into a conſpiracy were 
obliged to cut off each others hair. 
It was a piece of refined politeneſs 
among the French to pull out a hair 
when they met a friend, and to pre- 
ſent it to him. In the eighth century 
great lords cauſed the firſt hair of their 


and by this ceremony they became 
their ſpiritual ſponſors. 


cy. Eighty years after, whoever 
_ wore long hair was, by a canon, ex- 


4% 
N 


_ 
*1 


and on Chriſtmas-day at maſs, God- 

Froy, biſhop of Amiens, refuſed at St. 
Omer, in preſence of Robert, Earl 
Flanders, the offerings of thoſe who 
had preſerved their hair. Fran- 

cCis I. wore his hair ſhort on account 
of a wound which he had received 


the courtiers | 
I .)he invention of bells is attributed 
be, it is certain that they were al- 
Ways uſed to announce the feſtivals in 
honor of Oſiris. Amongſt the He- 
brews the high prieſt in grand cere- 
monies wore a kind of tunic, orna- 


expreſſion of the poets, the a/hes of the 


gined that in doing this they gave 
tude, and of their perfect ſubmiſſion 


About the 
| year 1116 long hair was conſidered | 
as a luxury, and a mark of effemina- 


cluded from entering the church; 


to the Egyptians; however this may 


2 


children to be cut by thoſe for whom 
they entertained the greateſt eſteem, 


mented with ſmall golden bells. At 


in his head: his courtiers followed 
his example, and the people imitated 
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Athens the prieſts of Proſerpine and 
Cybele uſed them during their ſacri. 
fices, and in ſome meaſure they made 
a part of their myſteries. Bells were 


known alſo among the Perſians, the 


Greeks and the Romans. Pope Sa- 
binian, and St. Paulin of Nola, in- 


troduced them into the church, to call 
the faithful to divine worſhip, and 
to diſtinguiſh the canonical hours, 


but it does not appear that large bells 
were uſed before the fixth centry, 
In 610 the army of Clotaire, who were 


beſieging Sens, were ſo frightened by 
the noiſe of the bells of the church 


of St. Stephen, which Loup, biſhop 


of Orleans, ordered to be rung, that 


they raiſed the ſiege, and betook 
themſelves to flight. About the be- 
ginning of the following century 


bells werebaptiſed ; for Alcuin, pre- 


ceptor to Charlemagne, confiders this 
ceremony as much older than the 


year 770. | £ 


The Romans invented lotteries, to 
enliven their Saturnalia. This feſti- 
val began by the diſtribution oftickets 
which gained ſome prize. Auguſtus 
made lotteries which conſiſted of 
things of little value, but Nero eſtab- 
liſhed ſome for the people, in which 


a thouſand tickets were diſtributed 
daily, and ſeveral of thoſe who were 


favoured by Fortune got rich by them. 
Heliogabalus invented ſome very ſin- 


gular; the prizes were either of great 


value or of none at all ; one gained 
a prize of ſix ſlaves, and another of 
ſix flies ; ſome got valuable vaſes, 
and others vaſes of common earth. 
A lottery of this kind exhibited an 


| excellent picture of the inequality with 


1 


which Fortune diſtributes her fa- 
J eo 
The firſt watches were made at 


Nuremberg in 1500, by Peter Hell, 


and called Nuremberg eggs, on account 
of their oval form. The ſame year 
George Purbach, a marhematician of 
Vienna, employed a watch that point- 
ed to ſeconds, for aſtronomical ob- 
ſervation, 


The 


me 


4 it in idleneſs, leſt they ſhould become 
a indolent during the reſt of the year. 
i | WT hey ſent preſents to one another of 
eg, dates, honey, &c. to ſhew their 
friends that they wiſhed for a happy 
' Rnd agreeable life. Clients, that is 
at to ſay, thoſe who were under the 
d protection of the great, carried pre- 
of Jents of this kind to their patrons, 
* adding to them a ſmall piece of ſil- 


= The art of making perukes was | 
WS: vented at Paris, about the end of the 
Ee: [reign of Lewis XIII. and people then 
gave over the uſe of calottes orna- 
WE mented with a double row of hair, 
W quite ſtraigbt or frizzed. The Abbe 
in Riviere firſt ſet the example: his 
peruke weighed two pounds. Theſe 
head drefſes were heavy, and of an 
7 enormous ſize, until 1680, when the 
Sieur Eravis deviſed a method of 
curling the hair. Perukes chen be- 
came real ornaments, and ſeemed to 
pbaniſh the marks of old age. | 


3 


of New. year's gifts among the Ro- 
mans to Tatius, king of the Sabines, 
who reigned at Rome conjointly with 
EZ Romulus, and who having conſidered 
as a good omen, a preſent of ſome 
pbranches cut in a wood conſecrated 
to Strenia, the goddeſs of ſtrengtb, 


the new year, authoriſed this cuſtom 
afterwards, and gave to theſe preſents. 
the name of Strenæ. However this 
may be, the Romans on that day ce- 
lebrated a feſtival in honor of Janus, 
and paid their reſpects at the ſame 
time to Juno; but they did not paſs 


a 


r. Under Auguſtus the ſenate, the 
nights and the people preſented ſuch 
Eft to him, and in his abſence depo- 
ted them in the Capitol. Of the 
eceeding princes ſome adopted this 
haſtom, and others aboliſhed it, but 
always continued among the peo- 
le. The early Chriſtians condemned 
: becauſe it appeared to be a relique 
F Paganiſm, and a ſpecies of ſuper- 
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Nonius Marcellus refers the origin | 


which be received on the firſt day of | 


{ſwallowed it, after bein 


W 
. 

. 
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95 
other object than that of being a mark 
of veneration and eſteem, the church 
ceaſed to diſapprove of it. 

The origin of abbeys is very an- 
cient, and may be traced back to the 


firſt ecumenical council of Nicea in 
the fourth century. Some active ec- 


eleſiaſties cultivated the earth, with an 
intention of conſecrating the fruits of 


their labor to the relief of indigence; 
and while with one hand they fertiliſed 


the deiarts, they aſſiſted the diſtreſſed 
with the other. By their bene facti- 
ons they acquired friends, and by 
their labour they procured riches. 


| Their inſtruments of huſbandry ap- 


peared tobe inconteſtible titles of their 
right of poſſeſſion; and, in the courſe 
of time, diſmal and barren ſolitudes 
were converted into rich houſes. The 
name of monaſtery ſeemed then no 
longer applicable to them, and they 
exchanged it for that of abbey, _ 

Antimony, that remedy ſo cele- 
brated, was diſcovered by a German 
monk, named Baſil Valentine, who, 
ſearching for the philoſopher's ſtone, 
and having thrown to the hogs what 


remained after ſome of his experi- 


ments, obſerved, that thoſe who 


violently 
purged, became much fatter: He 
took 1t into his head to make a trial 


of it upon ſome of his brother monks; 


but, as the doſe was too ſtrong, they 
all died. Hence comes the name of 
antimoine in French, which has been 
given to this mineral ſubſtance. 5 
Poſts were eſtabliſhed in 1462, un- 
der Louis XI. King of France, on 


account of the ſiege of Nanci; the 


proceedings of which were regularly 
conveyed to him, by couriers ſta- 
tioned at certain diſtances on the 
road. This expedient was found to 
be convement, and it was afterwards 
continued, and brought to perfec- 
tion. 4 | 
The cuſtom of ſaying God beſr 


pt! | | you tothoſe who ſneeze, is ſaid to have 
on; but when it began to have no 0 


originated from Pope Gregory, ſur- 
. named 


95 
named the Great, during the time of 
an epidemical diſorder, which car- 
Tied people off in a fit of ſneezing. 
Some, however, pretend that this cuſ- 
tom is much older, and that it was 
| known to the Greeks and the Romans 
long before the Chriſtian æra. 
Cards were invented under the 
reign of Charles VI. King of France, 
to amuſe him during the intervals of 
that diſorder which conducted him 
to the grave. The world would have 
| been at no loſs, had his Majeſty been 
ſuffered to die in peace without this 
invention. 1 
Burying grounds were not eſta- 
bliſhed until the year 200. People 
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and ancient tombs are ſtill to be ſeen 
on the roads leading to Rome. Hence 
 _ theſe words, ſo often repeated in epi- 
taphs, Sta viator Stop traveller. 

John Van- Eick, better known un- 
der the name of John of Bruges, in- 
vented painting in oil, about the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth cen- 
In 1474, the phyſicians and ſur- 


Li er M. ee. 


[gallows. 


ö 


before were interred in the highways, | 


| 


der, it was neceſſary that this unhap- 
py man ſhould be condemned to the 
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5 OF THE LATE 
JOHN ELWES, Em. 


Every ſingular character merits ſome 
notice from poſterity—and I have al. 

_ ways ſaid, that if fate prolonged my 
life, I would write his. © 


 Shafſteſbury's Charad, 


| HE family name 6f Mr, 

Elwes was Meggot: and as his 
name was John, the conjunction 
of Jack Meggot made ſtrangers ſome- 
times imagine that his intimates 
were addreſſing him by an aſſumed 
appellation. His father was a brewer 
of great eminence. He purchaſed, 
during his life, the eſtate now in 


geons of Paris repreſented to Louis 
XI. that ſeveral people of diſtinction 
were afflicted with the ſtone, and that 
it would be of the higheſt utility to 
anatomy to examine, in a living ſub · 


which is the ſeat of this diſorder. 
They therefore requeſted his Majeſty, 
that he would order a perſon, named 
Franc-Archer, who had been ſubjectto 


ed to be hanged, to be delivered 
into their hands. This being grant- 
ed, the firſt operation of cutting for 


Severin. The criminal was com- 
pletely cured in the ſpace of a fort- 
night, and obtained, befides his par- 
don, a conſiderable reward. Wecan- 
not here help obſerving, that this is a 
ſtriking inſtance of the viciſſitudes of 
life, ſince, to be cured of his difor- 


this malady, and who was condemn- 


ject, that part of the human body | 


| 


the ſtone was performed publicly at 
Paris, in the burying ground of St. 


poſſeſſion of the family, at Mar. 
cham, in Berkſhire, of the Calverts, 
who were-1n the ſame line. The 
father died while the late Mr. Elwes 
was only four years old; fo little of 
the character of Mr, Elwes is to be 
attributable to himz but from the 
mother it may be traced at once fo 
though ſhe was left nearly one hun. 
dred thouſand pounds, by her huſband 
—ſhe farved herſelf to death! 

The only children from the mar: 
riage above, were Mr. Elwes, ad 
a daughter who married the father 
of the late colonel Timms—and 
from hence came the intail of font 
part of the preſent eſtate. 

At an early period of life, he wa 
ſent to Weſtminſter ſchool—wher 
he remained for ten or twelve yea! 
During that time he certainly ha 
not miſapplied his talents—for bt 


| was a good claſſical ſcholar to . 


la and it is not a little remarkable, 
though welt authenticated, that he 
WE n:ver read afterwards. Never was 
be ſeen at any period of his future 
WE life with a book, nor has he in all 
his different houſes left behind him, 
books that would, were they collected 
WE together, /½% for tauo pounds His 
WE knowledge in accounts was ſtill more 
trifling—and in ſome meaſure may 
account for the total ignorance he 
always was in, as to his own affairs. 


at Weſtminſter, were Mr. Wortley, 
= late maſter of the board of works, 
and the preſent lord Mansfield; who, 
at that time, had no objection to 
WE borrow all that young Elwes, even 
chen, would lend. His lordſhip, 


altered his. | | . 
From Weſtminſter ſchool, Mr. 


he ſoon entered upon purſuits more 
agreeable to him than ſtudy. The 
riding maſter of the academy there 
bad then to boaſt three of the beſt 


in 

r- riders in Europe, Mr. Worſley, Mr. 
ts: WEE wes, and fir Sidney Meadows, Of 
he 


oſt deſperate: the young horſes 
ere always put into his hands, and 
We was the rough rider to the other 


For During this period he was intro- 
un. puced to Voltaire, whom he ſome- 
and hat reſembled in point of appear- 


Ince; but though he has mentioned 


and jortune, the character of Voltaire, 
ther dever ſeemed to ſtrike him—they 
and Frere out of his contemplation, and 
fon is way: the -orſer in the riding 


Ind their reſpective qualities made a 
ben uch deeper impreſſion on him. 
years e On his return to England, after 
= abſence of two or three years, lie 
or bas to be introduced to his uncle, 
to de late fir Harvey Elwes, who was 
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Life of Mr Elwer. 


The contemporaries of Mr. Elwes, 


however, has ſince changed his diſ- 
W poſition, though Mr. Elwes never 


Elwes removed to Geneva, where 


D 5 he three, Elwes was reckoned the 


bis circumſtance, the genius, the | a monſtrous offence in the eye of the 


Chool he remembered much lon ger, 


| IS 
b N 4 
— 


then living at Stoke, in Suffolk, per- 
haps the moſt perfect picture of human 
penury that ever exiſted. The at- 
tempts in faving money were in him 
ſo extraordinary, that Mr Flwes 
perhaps, never quite reached them, 
even at the laſt period of his life, _ 

To fir Harvey Elwes he was to be 
the heir, and of courſe it was re- 
quilite to pleaſe him. On this ac- 


count it was neceſſary, even in old 


Mr. Elwes, to maſquerade a little; 
and as he was at that time in the 
world and its affairs, he dreſſed like 
other people. This would not have 
done for fir Harvey; ſo the nephew 
uſed to Rop at a little Inn, at Chelms- 
ford which he did not much like, 
and began to dreſ in charatter—a 
pair of ſmall iron buckles, worſted 
ſtockings darned, a worn-out old 


| coat, and a tattered waiſtcoat, were 


put on, and onwards he rode to viſit 
his uncle, who uſed to contemplate. 
him with a miſerable kind of ſatiſ- 


faction, and ſeemed pleaſed to find 


bis heir attempting to come up with 
him in the race of avarice. There 
would they fit—ſaving pair !/—with _ 
2 ſingle Rick upon che fire, and with 
one glaſs of wine occafionally, be- 
twixt them, talking over the extra- 
vagance of the times; and when 
evening ſhut in, they would retire to 
reſtas * going to bed ſaved candle- 
To ep et 
But the nephew had then, what 
he had always, a very extraordinary 
appetite, and this would have been 


. 


uncle; ſo Mr. Elwes was obliged to 
pick up a dinner, firſt with ſome 
neighbour in the country, and then 
return to fir Harvey with a little di- 
minutive appetite that was quite en- 

gaging. 25 135 VVV 

A partridge, a ſmall pudding, and 
a potatee, did the bulineſs! and the 


fire was ſuffered toago out, while fir 
Harvey was at dinner, as eating was 


quite exerciſe enough, . 
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fent fortune, ſomewhat of their hiſ-. 
. tories become neceſſarily intermix2d : 


the picture of fir Harvey, will not 
be thought unamuſing or foreign to 


— a — 4 


and the way in which he lived was | 
not leſs fo. 
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- was never led. | 


ſo effectually retire into himſelf — 
_ that there may remain little elſe but 


ſeed time—the harveſt and the con- 
ſumption of it in due order, follow 


vents, are all neceſſary alike. This 
ſucceſſion was exemplified in the 
_ CHARACTER OF SIR Harvey ELW ES: 
_ who ſucceeded to fir Jervaiſe, a very 


 fomectboufands a year, hut really with 


„ Life of Mr Elwes. 


But as Mr. Elwes inherited from 


fir Harvey a great part of the pre 


and, I truſt, a ſmall digreſſion to give 


the ſubject, He was, as may be ima- 
gined, a moſt ſingular character 


His ſecluſion from the 
world, nearly reached that of an 
hermit: and could the extremity of 
His avarice have been taken out of 
the queſtion, a more blameleſs life 


Of this character a few ſingu- 
lar circvmſrances ſhall be given 
foon: and, to men of modern 
times and more diflipated manners, 
uſed to hurry, and accuſtomed to 
continual variety—ſach a ſyſtem of 
living as he purſned, will ſcarcely 
appear credible. But the picture is 
real and curious. It will ſerve to 
ſhew—* There is living out of Lon- 
don,” —and that a man may atlength 


vegetation in a human ſhape. 

Providence, perhaps, has wiſely 
ordered it, that the por of eſtates 
ſhould change like the ſucceſſion of 
ſeaſons: the day of tillage and the 


each other; and in the ſcale of e 


worthy gentleman, that had involv- 
ed, as far as they would go, all the 
eſtates he received and left behind 
him. On his death, fir Harvey 
found himſelf nominally poſſeſſed of 


an income of one hundred pounds per 
annum. He ſaid, on his arrival at 
Stoke, the family fear, „that never 


cleared the paternal eſtate,”—and h: 


money, was his greatelt joy. The 


Harvey and his man never miſled 


| much over his face—a worn out full 


| a thin thorough-bred horſe, al 


| to tempt him abroad, he would val 


lived to do that, and to realize aboye 
one hundred thouſand pounds in ad. 
dition. | 3 
But he was formed of the very 
materials to make perfect the cha- 
recter of a MiserR. In his youth he 
had been given over for a conſump. 
tion, ſo he had no conſtitution and ng 
paſſions. He was timid, ſhy, and 
diffident in the extreme: of a thi, 
ſpare habit of body, and without 2 ln 
friend upon earth. = 
As he had no acquaintances, no 
books, and no turn for reading—the 
hoarding up, and the counting hi 


Not BOY 


next to that, was—partridge ſetting; 
at which he was ſo great an adept, 
and game was then ſo plentiful-— that 
he has been known to take 500 Gra: Wn 
of birds in one ſeaſon. But he livel 
upon partridges—he and his who 
little houſhald—conſifting of one mar 
and two maids. What they could 
not eat, he turned out again, as bt 
never gave away any thing. 

During the partridge ſeaſon, ſt 


day, if the weather was tolerable- 7” 
and his breed of dogs being remari ne 
ably good, he ſeldom failed in taking 

great quantities of game. At ali 
times, he wore a black velvet ch 


dreſſed ſuit of clothes, and an old 
great coat, with worſted ſtocking 
drawn up over his knees. He ro: 


the horſe and his rider” bot 
looked as if a guſt of wind would 
| bave blown them away together. 

| When the day was not fo fines 


backwards and forwards in his ol 
hall, to ſave the expence of fire. 

If a farmer in the neighbourbod 

came in, he would ſtrike a light in! 

tinder-box that he kept by him, aol 

putting one /ingle ſtick upon the git 


would he leave it, till he had entirely 


— 


would not add another till the fn 
was nearly burnt out. 


11 


As he had but little connection 
with London, he always had three 
or four thouſand pounds at a time 1n 
his houſe. 


. pellation of the Thack/ied Gang, and 


1 to rob him. They were totally un- 
WS ſuſpected at the time, as each had 
ſome apparent occupation during the 
day, and went out only at night, and 
WE whcn they had got intelligence of 
any great booty. | 

It was the cuſtom of fir Harvey 
to go up into his bedchamber at 


eight o'clock, where, atter taking a 


. Wbaſon of Water gruel, by the light 


ſave the unneceſſary extravagance 
of a candle. | 
The gang, who 


ben his ſervant went to the (table, 


on the Eſſex ſide of the river, watked 
croſs and hid themſelves in the 
church porch, till they ſaw the man 
eome up to his horſes. They then 
immediately fell upon him, and after 


Weed him: they then ran up towards 
he houſe, tied the two maids to- 
ether, and going up to ſir Harvey 
rreſented their piſtols, and demand- 
e his money, | | 

At no part of his life did fir 
Harvey ever behave ſo well as in 
bis tranſaction, When they aſked 
or his money, he would give them 
2 anſwer till they had aſſured him, 


pa vourite, was fate;—He then de- 
cred them the key of a drawer in 
Which were 50 guineas. But they 
ew, too well, he had much more 
-— the houſe, and again threatened 
os life, without he diicovered where 
Las depoſited, 


2 3 |». 


wed them the place, and they 
urned out a large drawer, where 
| per e ſeven and twenty hundred guineas. 
This they packed up in two large | 


A ſet of fellows, who 
were atterwards known by the ap- 


leaving their horſes in a {ſmall prove 


N ſome little ſtruggle, bound and gag- | 


<8 that his ſervant, who was a great 


At length he 


WE who were all hanged, formed a plan 


ef a ſmall fire, he went to bed, to 


knew the hour 


Life of Mr Elwes. 
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baſkets, and actually carried off, 7 
robbery which, for QUANTITY of 
SPECIE, was perhaps never equalled. 
On quitting him, they told him, they 
ſhould leave a man behind, who 
would murder him if he moved for 
alliſtance. Ou which he very coolly, 
and with ſome ſimplicity, took out 
his watch which they had not aſked 
for, and ſaid, ** Gentlemen, 1 do 
not want to take any ot you; there- 
fore, upon my honour, 1 will give 
you twenty minutes for your eſcape; 
alter that time, nothing thall pre- 
vent me from ſeeing how my ſervant 
does.” He was as good as lus word, 
when the time expired, he went and 
untied the man; but though ſome 


 learch was made by the village, the 


robbers were not diicovered. 

When they were taken up ſome 
years afterwards for other offences, 
and were known to be the men who 
robbed fir Harvey, he would not 
appear againſt them. 
Mr. Harrington, of Clare, who 


was his lawyer, preſſed him to go to 


Chelmsford to identify their perions 
but nothing could perſuade him. 


„ No, no, laid he, I have loſt* 


my money, and now you want me 
to loſe my time alſo.ꝰꝰ2 | 
Ot what temperance can do, fir 
Harvey was an inſtance. Art an 
early period of lite, he was given 
over for a conſumption, and he 
lived till betwixt eighty and ninety 
years of age. CO 85 


Amongſt the few acquaintance he 


had was an occaſional club at his 


own village of Stoke—and there 
were meinbers ot it, avs baronets 
velide himſelt, fir Cordwell Firebras, 


and fir John Barnardiſton- iiow- 


ever rich they were, the reckoning 
was always an object ot their inveſti- 
gation. As they were, one day ſet- 
tling this difficult point, an odd fel- 


low, who was a member, called out 


to a friend who was patling—* For 


Heaven's ſake, ſtep up ltairs and. 
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him. 


more humour than decency, 
eee Was. well ſir Harvey could not 

85 ſee it. 5 | 
--- In his death, bis fortune, which il 
had now become immenſe, fell to 
his nephew, Mr. Meggot, who, by 
will, was ordered to aſſume the name 


uncle to old Mr. 
poſſeſſions, at the time of his death, 
Were ſuppoſed to be at leaſt, aue 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
and whoſe annual expenditure was 
about one hundred and ten pounds li- 

However incredible this may ap- 
true; his 
cloaths coſt him nothing, far he took 


100 8 Life of Mr Ekvet. 


aſſiſt he poor! here are three baro- 


nets worth a million of money, quar- 


zelling about a /arthing,” 


When fir Harvey died, the only 


tear that dropped upon his grave, 
fell from the eye of his ſervant, who 


had long and faithfully attended 
To that ſervant he bequeath- 
ed a farm of Fol. per annum, "00 


him and his heirs.” 


In the chaſtity and ain of 


his life, fir Harvey Elwes was a 


rival to fir Iſaac Newton— for he 


would have held it unpardonable 
to have given- -even his affections, 
And, as he ſaw no lady whatever, 
he had but little chance of barter- 
ing them matrimonially for money. 


When he died he lay in Hate, 
ſuch as it was, at his ſeat at Stoke. 
Some of the tenants obſer ved, with 
that 


and arms of Elwes. 
Thus lived, and thus died, 7M 
Elwes, whoſe 


pear, it is yet ſtrictl 


them out of an old cheſt, where 


they had lain ſince the gay days of 
| fir Jervaiſe. 
Hie kept his houſchold chiefly up- 
on game and fiſh, which he had in 
his own ponds; and the cows which 


razed before his door, furniſhed 


milk, cheeſe, and butter, for the 
little economical houſehold. What 
- fuel he did burn, his woods ſup- | 


plicd. 
Thoſe who have wiſhed to find an 


— 


— 


Mr. Elwes ſucceded; 


was ſaid—“ 


| 


excuſe for the penury of fir Harvey, 
have urged, that he had paſſed ſo 
long a period of his life alone, in re- 
covering the eſtate, that he could 


not again encounter the world; and 


that his ſhyneſs was ſo extreme that 
company gave him no pleaſure, 
To thoſe who are continually 


courting the bulile of ſociety, and 


the favour of public ſcenes, it may 
be curious to learn, that here was 
a man, who had the courage to live 


nearly ſeventy years alone! 


And this was done without former 
ſcenes to afford matter for reflection, 
or books to entertain, but in purſuing 


one ruling paſſion—the amafling un- 


uſed wea!th. 

To the whole of this property 
and it was 
imagined, that his own was not, at 
that time, very inferior. He got 


too an additional teat—but he got 
it, as it had been moſt religiouſly 


delivered down fcr ages palt. The 


furniture was molt ſacredly antique; 


not a room was painted, not a win- 


dow repaired; the bees above ſtairs 


were all in canopy and ſtate, where 
the worms and moths held their un- 
diſturbed reign; and the roof of 
the houſe was inimitable for the 
climate of 1taly, 

In ſhort, the whole verified what 
That nobody would 
live with fir Harvey Elwes if they 


could. nor could they ifthey would.” 


The contemplation of ſuch a cha- 
racter as that of fir Harvey Elwes, 


affords a very mortifying and melan- 


choly picture of human infirmity, 
The contraſt of ſo much wealth, 
and ſo much abuſe of it, is degrad» 


mg to the human underſtanding. 


But in return, it yet has its uſes, 


For let thoſe who fancy there is 4 
 charmin riches, able to fix happiness, 


bere view all their inability, and all 


their failure; and acknowledge, that 


the mind Ane „ makes or mars“ 


our ſelie ity. * who almaſt would | 
_ credi 
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Life of Mr Elwer. ee 


eredit, that While the comforts, if | being a ſmall one, the party were 
not the luxuries of life, are ſuppoſ- nearly up to the knees in cards. He 
ed to confer happineſs, and be the | loſt ſome thouſands at that fitting. ' 
W foundation of our pleaſures—who | The late duke of Northumberland 
W would credit that fir Harvey Elwes, | was of the party—who never would 
poſſeſſed of iwo hundred and fifty | quit a table where any hope of win» 
= 2nd pounds, ſhould live for a- | ning remained. 
WS bove 60 years in ſolitude, to avoid | Had Mr. Elwes received all he 
me expence of company !—Should | won, he would have been the richer 
BE dcny himſelf almoſt fire and candle! | by ſome thouſands for the mode in 
ould wear the caſt off cloaths of | which he paſſed this part of his life: 
bis predeceſſor, and live in a houſe | but the vowels of I. O. U. were not 
WE where the wind was entering at every | in uſe, and the ſums that were owed 
broken caſement, and the rain de- him, even by very noble names, 
reading through the roof—volun- | were not liquidated. On this ac- 
tarily impoling on himſelf a condi- count he was a very great loler by 
nan little better than the pauper of | play; and though he never could, 
an aun, houſe? _ 1 See or perhaps would aſcertain the ſum, 
7 WE To this uncle, and this property, I know from circumſtances ſince, 
XI. Elwes ſucceeded, when he had | that it was very confiderable. The 
: advanced beyond the fortieth year | theory which he profeiled—** that it 
tf bis age. And for fifteen years | was impoſſible to aſk a gentleman for mo- 
t previous to this period, it was, that | ney,” — he perfectly confirmed by 
be was known in the more faſhion- | the practice; and he never violated 
e able circles of London. He had | this feeling to the lateſt hour of his 
3 ways a turn for play, and it was [life © 
1- only late in life, and from paying | On this ſubjet, which regards 
rs ways, and not always being paid, the manners of Mr, Elwes—gladly 
re hat be conceived diſguſt at the in -I ſeize an opportunity to ſpeak of 
n- lination. „%% aa ng them with the praiſe that is their 
of The acquaintances which he had | due. They were ſuch—lo gentle, 
he ormed at W'eltminſter ſchool, and ſo attentive, lo gentlemanly, and ſo 
Geneva, together with his own | engaging, that rudeneſs could not 
at arge fortune, all conſpired to in- | ruffle them, nor ſtrong ingratitude 
1d roduce him into whatever ſociety he | break their obſervance. He retains. 
ect liked. He was admitted a mem- ed this peculiar feature of the old 
i” er ot the club at Arthur's, and | court to the laſt, But he had a praiſe 
10 arious other clubs of that period, | far beyond this; he had the moſt 
es, nnd, as ſome proof of his notoriety | gallant diſregard of his own perſon, 
an. RP that time, as a man of deep play | and all care about himſelf, I ever 
ty. Mr. Elwes, the late lord Robert | witneſſed in man. The inſtances in 
th, crtie, and ſome others, are noticed | younger life, in the moſt imminent 
ad. PP a ſcene in the Adventures of a | perſonal hazard, are innumerable. 
0g de, tor the frequency of their | But, when age bad deſpoiled him of 
ics, idnight orgies. Few men, even | his activity, and might have rendered 
em his own acknowledgement, had | care and attention about himſelf na- 
yd deeper than himſelf : and | tnral, he knew not what they were, 
in ſucceis more various. I re- | He wiſhed no one to aflift him. 


— 4 


— 


that WP ember hearing him ſay, be had He was as young as ever——ha 
ars | pace played two days and & night | could walk — be could ride, and hg 

4 akout intermiſſion; and the room could dance and, he rn Ly} 
re F | . | mhould 
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time. 


diſſipation. 


ſhould not give "trouble, even when 


| he was old.“ 


He was, at that time, ſeventy- five. 

As an illuſtration of 
anecdote, however trivial, 
pardoned. He was, at this time, 
ſeventy-three, and he would walk 
out a-ſhooting with me, to ſee whe- 
ther a pointer, I at that time valued 


much, was as good a dog as ſome 
he had in the time of fir Harvey. 
After 
much unfatigued, he determined 
| againſt the dog, but with all due 
ceremony. 


walking for ſome hours, 


A gentleman who was 
out with us, and who was a very in- 


different ſhot, by firing at random, 


lodged two pellets in the cheek of 
Mr. Elwes, who ſtood by me at the 


In this part of his character, no- 


thing could be more pleaſant :than 


was Mr, Elwes; it was the 
Blary part, which ruined, 
Pramatiſt would lay, the ſtage 


pecu- 


effect of the whole thing.“ 9 
Recurring, however, from this 
momentary digreſſion, to the ſub- t 


ject which we left (the ſcenes of 
play in which Mr. Elwes had been 


formerly engaged), it is curious to 
remark, how he then contrived to 
mingle - ſmall attempts at ſaving 
with objects of the moſt unbounded 
After fitting vp a whole 
night at play for thouſands, with the 
moſt faſhionable and' profligate men 
of the time, amidſt ſplendid rooms, 


gilt ſophas, wax lights, and waiters 


Attendant on his call, he would walk 


out about four in the morning, of 
fowards home, but towards Smith- 


field, to meet his own cattle, which 
yere coming to market from Thay- 


this—an 
may be 


The blood appeared, and the 
ſhot certainly gave him pain; but 
when the gentleman came up to 
make his apology and profeſs his 
ſorrow—* My dear fir,” ſaid the old 
man, I give youjoy on your improve- 
ment. I teu you. would hit . 
8 by . 


as the 


n 


227 5 Mr Eher 


the feweſt. Then, ſtopping under 


refreſh himſelf and his horſe toge- 


ſtand, in the cold or rain, bartering 


ſeventeen miles from London, after 


of Mr. Elwes, the race of inn keepers 


have been returned back to thoſe 
always travelled on horteback---to- 


put two or three eggs, boiled hard, 


attention was to get out of London, 


thouſand pounds. 


amuſement ot partridge-ſetting. Mr 


Jon Hall, a farm of pis in Eſlex! 


There would this ſame man, forget. 
ful -of the ſcenes he had juſt left, 


with a careaſs butcher for a Shilling 
Sometimes, when the cattle did not 
arrive at the hour he expected, he 
would walk on, in the mire, to meet 
them; and more than once, has 
gone on foot the whole way to his 
farm without ſtopping, which was 


ſitting up the whole night. > 
Had every man been of the mind 


mult have periſhed, and poſt-chaiſes 
who made them; for it was the bu. i 
ſineſs of his life to avoid both. He 


ſee him ſetting out on a journey was 
truly curious; his firft care was to 


into his great.: coat pocket, or any 
{craps of bread which he tound—— 
Baggage he never took——then, 
mounting one of his hunters, his next 


into that road where turnpikes were 


any hedge, where graſs preſented it- 
ſelf tor "hls horie, and a little water 
for himſelf, he would fit down and 


ther. Here preſenting a new ipe- 
cies of Bramin, worth Joe. hutidred 


r 
7 Wie 


The chief reſidence of Mr. Elves 
at this period of his life, was in Betk- 
{hire, at his own ſeat, at Marcham, 
Here it was he had two ſons born, 
who inherit the greateſt part of hi 
property, by a will made about the 
year 1785, He failed not however, 
at this time, to pay very frequent 
viſits to fir Harvey, his uncle, aud 
uſed to attend him in his dal 


Elwes was then ſuppoſed to have lome 
of the beit ſetting dogs in the dug 


doms--their breed and colour Wer 


Y Pes 


peculiar ·· they were of a black- tan, 
and more reſembled a hound than a 
ſetter. As a proof of their ſtrength 


| that one of them, in following him 
to London, hunted all the fields ad- 
Joining the road---a diſtance of ſixty 
miles. Wes: | | 

rw then came to reſide at Stoke, 


in Suffolk. Bad as was the manſion- 
houſe he found here, he left one 


gain worſe behind him at Marcham; 


of which the late colonel Timms, 
bis nephew, uſed to mention the 
= following proof. A few days after 
= be went thither, a great quantity of 
rain fell in the night—he had not 
deen long in bed before he felt him- 
ſelf wet through; and putting his 
band out of the clothes, found the 
rain was dropping through the cis]- 


on ing upon the bed—he got up, and 


Yo j moved the bed; -but he had not lain 
long before he found the ſame in- 
convenience. Again he got up, and 
again the rain came down. At 
WE length, after puſhing the bed quite 
= round the room, he got into a cor- 
ner where the cieling was better fe- 
WF cred, and he flept till morning. 
When he met his uncle, at break- 
fact, he told him what had happen- 
ed—“ Ayc!—Aye !”—faid the old 


Mn J dhnt mind it myſelf ; but 


% iſe who do, that's a nice corner 
nn te rain!” 5 
On coming into Suffolk, it was 


chat Mr. Elwes firſt began to keep 


fox hounds; and his ſtable of hunt- 
ers, at that time, was ſaid to be the 
A belt in the kingdom. Of the breed 
of his horſes he was ſure, becauſe he 
= bred them himſelf ; and, what ne- 
ver happens at preſent, they were 
Ws 2ot broke in till they were fix years 
— 

= The keeping fox-hounds was the 


Mr. Elwes, of his ever ſacrificing 


| and ſpeed, Mr. Elwes once told me, 


On the death of his uncle, Mi. 


: only inſtance in the whole liſe of 


money to pleaſure, and may be ſe. 


Singular TInflance of Bodily Strength, 


— 


any friends he might have 
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lected as the only period when he 
forgot the cares, the perplexities, 
and the regret, which his wealth 
occaſioned, But, even here, every 
thing was done in the moſt frugal 
manner. Scrub, in the Beaux 
Stratagem, when compared with 
Mr. Elwes' huntſman, had an idle 
life of it. This famous hunt{- 
man might have fixed an epoch in 
the . Hiſtory of Servants ; for, in a 
morning, getting up at four o'clock, 
he milked the cows—he then pre- 
pared breakfaſt for Mr. Elwes, or 
with 
him; then, flipping on a green coat, 
he hurried into the ſtable, ſaddled 
the horſes, got the hounds out of 


the kennel, and away they went in- 


to the field. After the fatigues of 
hunting, he refreſhed himſelf, by 
rubbing down two or three horſes as 
quickly as he could; then running 
into the houſe to lay the cloth, and 
wait at dinner; then hurrying again 
into the ſtable to feed the horſes— 
diverſified with an interlude of the 
cows again to milk, the dogs to 
feed, and eight bunters to litter 
down for the night. What may ap- 
pear extraordinary, the man lived 
with him for ſome years, though his 
maſter uſed often to call him“ az 
idle dog !P---and ſfay---** he wanted to 
be paid for doing nothing!“ 
Lo be continued.) 


Hoo tb true ene the oh 


A Singular Inſtance of Badily Strength. 


CXA7 HILE Louis XIV. was in 
/ Flanders, his coach, in croſ- 
ſing a very bad part of the road, ſunk 
ſo deep in the mud, that all the horſes 
and oxen that could be yoked to it 
were not able to extricate it, as the 
nave of one of the wheels was entire- 
ly hid. One of the King's guards, 
named Barſabas, impatient at being 
an idle ſpectator of this ſcene, imme- 
Ws | diately 
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nal to the coachman to whip his 


For this piece of ſervice Louis XIV. 
gave him a penſion, and he ſoon be- 
came major of Valenciennes, 


 whoquarrelled with him, offered to 


Upon which the Gaſcon ſtretched out 
hard, that he broke ſome of his 
capable of fighting. Another Gaſ- 


deſired him to hold out his hand, 
ran him through the body with his 
word, ſaying, thus I defend my- 
4 ſelf againſt the treachery of a man 


did not prove mortal. The major, 
one day, in a certain village, went to 
a farrier's ſhop; and, having aſked 
for ſome horſe-ſhoes, broke all thoſe 
that were preſented to him, telling the 
- blackſmith, that they were too brit- 


make others; but Barſabas took up | 
| his anvil, and concealed it under his | 
cloak, ſo that, when the farrier had | 
| heated his iron, he was much ſur- | 
priſed not to find his anvil, and his 
aſtoniſhment was greatly encreaſed, 
when he perceived it under the ma- 


/ very young, to {eek his fortune in the 


diately diſmounted from his horſe, 
lifted up the wheel, and giving a fig. 


horſes, ſoon diſengaged the carriage. 
After 
he had riſen to this rank, a Gaſcon, 


fight him. © I agree,” ſaid Barſabas, 
holding out his hand; “ touch that.“ 


his, but the -major ſqueezed it ſo 
fingers, and rendered him entirely in- 
con, on a like occaſion, took ad 


vantage of this example; and, in- 
ſtead of complying, when Barſabas 


« like you!“ The wound, however, 


tle. The farrier then wiſhed to 


jor's cloak. Imagining, therefore, 


that he had to deal with the devil, he 
immediately betook himſelf to flight, 
and could not be prevailed on to re- 
turn, until he was aflured that the 
ſuppoſed demon was gone. Barſabas 
had a ſiſter equally ſtrong as himſelf; 
but he did not know her, becauſe he 


had quitted his father's houſe when 


army; and ſhe had been born during 
his abſence. Having met with her 


Hecting Na rative. 
« ſtronger,” ſaid ſhez © bur, it ym 


breaking them all into two or three FE 


| The major, ſurpriſed, deſired to know 


up, carried him upon his ſhoulders MR 


ed only twenty pounds. 
F 


| 4 Narrative of the Diſaſter which haþe 5 


the Night of the zoth or 3 1 f 


5 York; when the Hon. Hamiltm 


_ Gentlemen and one Mariner, unfir- 
 tunately perijhed, by being caſt away, 


| | IS Britannic Majeſty's ſhip the 7 
manded by Commodore Sir Charles 


in purſuance of orders from Govem. 


in Flanders, where [he dealt in ropes, 


\ 


he purchaſed ſome of the largeſt ſhe 
bad, which he ſnapped in pieces; 


telling her, that they were worth no. 
thing. I will give you ſome 


6e pleaſe, lay down the money for 
* them.“ —“ I will give you what. 
* ever you aſk,” replied Barſabas, 
pulling out a - handful of crowns, 
His fiſter then took the crowns, ang 


pieces, told him, that his crowns 
were no better than her ropes, and 
deſired him to give her ſome others. 


her name; and having learned to 
what family ſhe belonged, ſoon dif. 
covered that he was his ſiſter. The 
Dauphin, fon of Louis XIV. being 
deſirous to ſee ſome proofs of this i 
man's prodigious ſtrength, he put 
himſelf below his horſe, raiſed kin 


more than fifty paces; and, afterwards 
ſtooping, placed him on the grouud, WY 
with as much eaſe as if he had weigh. 
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 pened to the Barge of his Majeſiin 
Ship the Aſſiſtance of 59 guns, come 
manded by Sir Charles Dougias, on 
December 1783, in the Bay of New 
Douglas Hallyburton, Firſt Lieuten 


ant of the ſaid Ship, who commanietl 
the Barge, and eleven other yount 


aud frozen to Death. 


Aſſiſtance of 5o guns, com 


Donglas, arrived in the Bay of Nev 
York on the 2oth of December 1785 


ment, to ſupetintend the fulfilling 4 1: 


that article in the treaty of peace 
WS which related to the final evacuation 
of New York by the Britiſh troops. 
Ws On the Zoch following, about five in 
me evening, the long boat being ſent 
= :o fetch water from a tranſport that 
lay at a ſmall diſtance, the crew ſeized 
and ſecured the officer who commands 
ed, hoiſted their fail. and the wind 
WEbeing fair in ſhore, made for the land. 
EET his daring and mutinous act being 
all that were then on the quarter deck 
voluntarily offered to purſue the de- 
. erters, in order that they might re- 
ſcue their companion, and bring the 
offenders (deſertions having been fre · 
Eouent ſince their arrival 


and the barge immediately manned 
with twelve young gentlemen and one 
mariner, it not being judged prudent 
o truſt more of the common ſailors 
upon ſuch ſervice; Mr Hallyburton, 
firk Lieutenant, voluntarily underta- 
king the command. The wind was 

high when the barge left the ſhip; 
and, as uſual, in that rude and tem- 


months, ſoon blew a ſtorm, with vio- 


Soming on, the whole hemiſphere was 
Evolved in inexpreſſible darkngſs and 
Porror. The ſtorm continued all that 
Wight, the next day, and the night 
gollowing; during which period, no- 
bing could be ſeen or heard of the 
ofortunate adventurers. 

On the morning of the ſecond d 


g up, the barge was diſcovered 
om the {hip by the help of glaſſes, 
by ſhore. Boats were immediate- 
: : late! the barge was found iirand- 
n a marſh, and near it, eleven 
WE thoſe gallant young men lay all 
on their faces, frozen to death 


we mud, from which they had in 


—— — 


Meding Narrative. 


teen by the officers of the Aſſiſtance, 


upon the 
eoaſt) to exemplary puniſhment. Un 
fortunately their offer was accepted, 


peſtous climate, during the wintery | 


ent ſnow and thick weather, and night 


| | ays | 
January 1ſt, 1784, the weather clear- 


Ting upon her fide upon the Jer- 


diſpatched; when, mourntul to 


105 
vain ſtruggled to extricate themſelves. 
Had the barge been driven but fifty 
yards on either ſide, from the place 
| where the was ſtranded. the company 
would have eſcaped, as did the deſer- 
| ters, who landed on a more favour- 
able ſpot. The bodies of the other two 
were afterwards found at a diſtance 
in the tame (tate, and were buried by 
the Americans, This is all that 1s 
certainly known of this melancholy 
event; melancholy in every point of 
view, but particularly, that fo many 
gallant young gentlemen ſhould, after 
the dangers of a long war, periſh in 
To inglorious a manner, and in a ſer- 
vice, though voluntarily undertaken 
in the ſpirit and ardour of youth, ſo 
little worthy of them. It is one of 
thote unfortunate events on which it 
is impoſſible to reflect but with the 
deepelt regret. F 
Mr Hallyburton, who commanded 
| the party, deſerves to be mentioned 
with particular honour. He was fon 
of the late, and only brother of the 
preſent Earl of Morton, and had ta- 
ken the name of Hallyburton, in ad- 
dition to the family name of Douglas, 
in eonſideration of an eſtate which 
had devolved to him from the ancient 
family of Hallyburton of Pitcurr, in 
| Scotland, of which he was in actual 
poticiioa. He had early devoted him- 


lelf to the ſea ſervice, and had purſu- 
ed it with um emitted ardour and ap- 
plication, through much hard duty. 
He had learned the rudiments of 
his profeſſion on board the Apollo 
frigate, under the late Captain Pow- 
nall, by whom he was particularly be- 
| loved tor his openneſs and generoſity 
of temper, his warmth of affection, 
and his gallant and enterprizing ſpi- 
|rit ; the laſt words of that brave offi- 

cer, when mortally wounded and ex- 
| piring by his fide, were addreſſed to 
him, and were kindly intended to af 
ſuage the grief and anguiſh which he 
ſaw him ſufter, tor the diſaſter that 
had befallen — He eatertaincd, 
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indeed, a paternal affection for him, | 


and ever expreſſed the higheſt expecta· 


tion of him as an officer. | 
The loſs of Mr Hallyburton will 


always be lamented by his friends 


with heart; felt grief and affection 
indeed it may juſtly be regretted as a 
public one, for he had given early and 
repeated proofs of great profeſſional 
abilities. An inſtance of 
this occurred but a few days before 
his death; for upon the arrival of the 
Aſſiſtance off Sandy Hook, the coun- 
try having been given up by the Bri- 


tiſh Government, no pilot would o- 


bey the ſignals, or come off, to con- 
duct the ſhip over the Bar. 
ſiſtance, therefore, could not have 
been brought intoa ſafe ſituation, had 


not Mr Hallyburton undertaken the 


pilotage, which he accompliſhed wirh 


ſucceſs, from obſervations made by 


Him ſome years before, on board the 

Apollo frigate, when little more 

than fourteen years of age. 
A plain ſquare monument of Port- 


land ſtone, calculated by its ſolidity | 


to endure the inclemency of the cli - 


mate, has been erected upon Sandy 
Hook, over the grave of this unfortu- 
nate gentleman and his companions 


who periſhed with him, with the fol- 
lowing inſcription engraved upon a 


White marble flab, on which are quar- 
tered the arms of Fhorton and Hal 


Iyburton;— | 
Here lye the remains 


Ot the Honourable Hamilton Dong- | 


Jas Hallyburton, fon of thelate Schol- 


10 Charles Earl of Morton, heir and 


repreſentive of the ancient family 


of Hallyburton of Pitcurr in Scotland, 


firſt Lieutenant of his Britannic Ma- 


jeſty's ſhip the Aſſiſtance; 


Who periſhed on this coaſt, with 


eleven more young gentlemen, and 
one common ſeaman, in the ſpirited 


diſcharge of duty, the zoth and zi{t 
of December 1783. 


the 10th 1763: | 
A youth, vho 1 10 contempt of bard- | 


The Aſ- 


2 


burden. 
Born October | 


ſhip and of danger (though in poſleſ- 
ſion of an ample fortune), ſerved 
ſeven years in the Britiſh Navy with a 
many courage, and ſeemed to be 85 
ſerving of a better fate. 


To his dear Memory, and that of 
his unfortunate companions, this plain 
monumental ſtone is erected by bis 


unhappy mother Katharine, Counteſs 
Dowager of Morton. 
James Champion, Lieut. of Marines, 
Alexander Johnſton. “! 
_ George Paddy. | + 
Robert Haywood. 
Robert Wood. 
Charles Gaſcoigne. 
Andrew Hamilton. 
William Scott. 
William Spry. 
John M Chain. 
David Reddie. . 
William Tomlinſon. 
George Towers, common ſeaman, 
Caſt away! allfound dead and frozen! 
Buried in this grave. 


* 
1 
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Reader, if not deſtitute of hum 
nity, drop a generous and commile- 
rative tear, to the memory of theſe 
gallant youths, in ſympathy with thoſe 
afflicted parents and friends, who fur. 


vive to bewail their loſs: and may 


Heaven avert from thee ſo lad and 


| difaltrous a fate ! 1 


$4 + +4 toes h . 44 
On Portitude—By Dr Beattie. 


[From Elements of Moral Sc 
ence, juſt publthet. ] 


EAR ſhould not riſe higher than 
to make us attentive and cau- 
tious; when it gains an aſcendency 
in the mind, it becomes an inſup- 
portable tyranny, and renders life 2 
The objedl of fear is evil 
and to be exempt from fear, or at 
leaſt not enſlaved to it, gives dignity: 
to our nature, and * all our 
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On Fortitude, by Dr Beattie. 
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E faculties, Vet there are evils which 


we ought to fear. 


power to prevent, it would be mad- 
neſs to deſpiſe, and audacity not to 


guard againſt. External evils, which 


SIE SF 
vw I A * 2 


ve cannot prevent, or could not a- 


not fortitude, no more than the inca- 
pacity of ſeeling pain can be called 
patience: and to expoſe ourlelves un- 


and very blameable preſumption: it 
is commonly called fool-hardiaeſs, 
rhat is, ſuch a degree of hardineſs or 
| but fools are capable 
Courage and Fortitude, tho? con- 
founded in common language, are 
thowever diſtinguiſhable. Courage 
may be a virtue or a vice, according 
to circumitances, Fortitude 1s always 
a virtue; we ſpeak of deſperate cou- 


> 


out regard to conſequences may be 
called Courage; and this ſome brutes 
have as well as we: in them it is the 
Effect of natural inſtinct chiefly; in 
man it depends partly on habit, partly 
n ſtrength of nerves, and partly 
n want of confideration. But ſor- 


Fonfiderate mind; it is indeed a vir- 
Ne rather than a paſſion: and it is 


Fezard to duty. 
Wage in fighting a duel, though that 
Wy is more frequently the effect 
WW cowardice; there may be courage 
an act of piracy or robbery ; but 
dere can be no tortitude in perpe- 
ſating a crime. Fortitude implies a 
e ot equity and of public good; 
eas Plato and Cicero oblerve, 
age cxcrted tor a {elfifh purpoſe, 
WE ithout a regard to jaſtice, ought 


i 1 called audacity rather than for- 
ade. . | 0 


* Y * - 
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5 Thoſe *:that ariſe 
from ourſelves, or which it is in our 


N void without a breach of duty, it is 
Bs manly and honourable to bear with 
Inſenſibility to danger is 


age, but not of deſperate fortitude. 
A contempt or neglect of danger with 


Witude is the virtue of a rational and | 


Wounded in a ſenſe of honour and a 
There may be cou 


On Forti tude, by Dr Beattie. 
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| This virtue takes different names, 
according as it acts in oppoſition to 
different forts of evil; but ſome of 
thoſe names are applied with conſider- 
able latitude. Wich reſpect to dan- 
ger in general, Fortitude may be term- 


| ed Iutrepidity; with reſpect to the 


dangers of war, Valour; with reſpect 
to pain of body or diltreis of mind, 
Patience; with reſpect to labour, Ac- 
tivity; with reſpect to injury, Forbear- 
ance ; with reſpet to our condition 


| in general, Magnanuimily. Fear in 


war, or fear that hinders a man from 
doing what he ought to do, is Cow- 
araice ; ſudden fear without cauſe is 
Panic; habitual fear is Paſtilauimity; 
fear of the labour that one ought to 
undergo, is Lazineſs, Fear with ſur- 
prite is Terror; and violent tear with 
extreme deteltation is Horror. Thoſe 
unaccountable tears too are called 
Horrors, which ſometimes arife in the 
imagination in fleep, or in certain dif- 
eaſes, and produce trembling, {weat-. 
ing, ſhivering, and other nervous ſymp- 
toms. „ 
Fortitude is very becoming in both 
ſexes; but courage is not ſo ſuitable 
to the female character: for in wo- 
men, on ordinary occaſions of dan- 
ger, a certain degree of timidity is 
not unſeemly, becauſe it betokens 
gentleneſs of diſpoſition. Yet from 
thoſe of very high rank, from aqueen 


or an emprets, courage in emergencies 


of great public danger would be ex- 
pected, and the want ot it blamed; 


we thould overlook the ſex, and con- 


ſider the duties of the ſtation, In ge- 


neral, however, maſculine boldneſs in 


a woman is diſagreeable; the termov7- 
rago conveys an offenſive idea. The 
temale warriors of antiquity, whether 


real or fabulous, Camilla, Thaleſtris, 


and the whole community of Ama» 
zons, Were unamiable perſonages. 
But female courage exerted in de- 
fence of a child, a huſband, or a near 
relation, would be true fortitude, and 


delerve the 


nigheſt encomiums. 
O0 2 e 
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108 | Memoirs of the Duke of Alba. 


The motives to fortitude, are many 


and powerful. This virtue tends | 


greatly to the happinels of the indivi- 
dual, by giving compoſure and pre- 


Hence of mind, and keeping the other 


paſſions in due ſubordination, To 
public good it is eſſentia!; for, with 
out it, the independence and liberty 


of nations would be impoſſible. It 
gives to a character that elevation, 
which poets, orators, and hiſtorians 
have in all ages vied with one another 
to celebrate Nothing ſo effetually 
Inſpires it as rational piety; the fear 
of God is the beſt ſecurity againſt 
every other fear. A true eſtim ite of | 
human life; its ſhortneſs and uncer. | 


tainty ; the numberleſs evils aud temp- 
tations to which by a long continu— 


ance in this world we muſt unavoid- / 


ably be expoſed ; ought by no means 


to diſcourage, or to throw any gloom 
on our ſuture proſpects; but thould 
teach us, that many things are more 
formidable than death; and that no- | 

thing is loſt, but much gained, when, | 


by the appointment of Providence, a 


JE well-lpent liſe is brought to a conclu- 
Let it be conſidered, too, that pu- 
ſillanimity and fearfulneſs can never 


avail us any thing, On the contrary, 
they dehaſe our nature, poiſon all our 
comforts, and make us deſpicable in 


the eyes of others; they darken our 
reaſon, diſconcert our ſchemes, en- 


feeble our efforts, extinguiſh our 


| hopes, and add tenfold poignancy to 
all the eyils of life. In battle, the 
brave ſoldier is in leſs danger than 
the coward; in leſs danger even of 
death and wounds, becauſe better pre- 
pared to defend himſelf; in far lets 


danger of infelicity; and has before 


him the animating hope of victory and 
Honour. So in life, the man of true 
| fortitude is in lets danger of diſap- | 
pointment than others are, becauſe 
3 his underſtanding is clear, and his 
_ mind diſencumbered ; he is prepared 


to meet calamity without the fear of 


in which they who piouſly bear the 


— 
2 — 


Ex Duke of Alba indiſputably 


* 


ſinking under it; and he has before 
him the near proſpect of another lite, 


evils of this will obtain a glorious re- 
ward, | 


to 3 Ye he Sethe be >< te be Boe Ye Yo 


MEMOIRS op rus LIFE or Tux 
DUKE or ALBA, (ox ALVA) 


Governor of the Netherlands, at tle 55 
Revolution under PHILIP II. 


ranks amonglt the greateſt Ge- | 


nerals of the ſixteenth century. He „ 


was one of the moſt valiant men of 
his time, and on every occaſion thew- Eo 
ed himſelf entirely devoted to bis Sove. ME 
reign, Long ago would the hiſtorian BE 
have placed his name in the liſt ot 
heroes, and perhaps a grateful poſte. 
rity would ſtill have bleſſed his me- 
mory, had not his laurels been {0 


„ 


often drenched in blood, and the bril. 


liancy of his victories tarniſhed with —_ ö 
barbarity. But for this, his pride BR 


and inſatiable avarice might have „ 
paſſed unnoticed, concealed under 


| neath his more ſplendid qualities, 


This remarkable perſon, whole 
character exhibits ſuch a ſingular Bm 
mixture of vices and virtues, 5 
born in the year 1508. He was d hp 
ſcended from one of the molt ancient, as 
wealthy, and illuſtrious families 1 
Spain. Deſtined from his youth 0 
the profeſſion of arms, he made b 
firſt campaign at the age of fever ny 
teen, and the year following vi me 
preſent at the famous battle of Vai mln 
When Charles V. repaired to . 
Netherlands, in 1539, to chaſtiſe to 
inhabitants of Ghent, who had te. 

volted from him, the Duke of Al 
was in his ſuite, Brantome, in Þ 
Memoirs, relates, that the Empe10 
preſenting him to a Lady of Ut 
Court of France, ſaid, This, M. 


| 


dam, is the Duke of Alba, for wa \» 


ser for his becoming one day a great 
3 Nerd, nor ſhall I fail to promote 
| im according to his merit. I only 
7 E wiſh that he was a little lefs ſtiff and 


> eeſerved; but it is the diſtinguiſhing 
baden of our nation: gaiety and 
; ivacity are the marks of yours. 
WEZPcloux*, for inſtance, is never ſtill; 
oeis the perpetual motion itſelf, I 
2 wiſh that Alba had a little of his diſ- 
pooſition.“ | 
Even at this early 999804 of his life, 
ly tbe Duke ſhewed ſigns of that cruel- 
e- ty which afterwards rendered him ſo 
le hy Strada gives us the following 
of inſtance of it. The Emperor aſking 
W. dis advice on the manner in which 
e. he ſhould puniſh the revclters, he an 
an ſwered, 'That ſuch a rebellious city 
of | ould be raſed to the pround. 


Charles, who, notwithſtanding his 


ne.. Wrath, till preſerved an affection 
ſo or the city 10 which he was born, or- 
ril. | dered the Duke to aſcend a tower, 
vith rom which the whole extent of the 
ide ity might be ſeen. On his return, 
ae be aſked him, with a ſcornful ſmile, 
Jer: dow many Spaniſh ſkins would make 
Such a glove; the name of Ghent in 

hoſe Trench, in which language he addreſ- 
ular ed him, ſignifying a glove. Alba, 
was 8 perceiving the ſeverity of his ſentence. 
de. Bad offended the Emperor, held down 
cnt, dis head, without making any reply. | 
; In the year 1542, the Duke of ; 
6 WR Iba, baving the command of the 
e his Wortrels of Perpignan, which was 175 
vel. Peged by the French, defended i 

wi rith ſuch intrepidity, that the hem 
avi RP cre obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and 
; the eturn to France, without having 
e te ffected any thing. From this time 
dee found bimſelt daily riſing in his 
Alba Pen 8 favour, ſo that he was 
in hö * e eee ee eee 
ern * A Frenchman who had followed 
f the he Duke of Bourbon in his retire- 
„M. ent, and who afterwards attached 


. imlelk t to the Court of Charles V. 


Memoirs of the Duke of Alba. 
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bare a lar regard. He is 
of an illuſtrious birth, and I can an- 


— 


— 


— —— 


the Emperor. 
in 1552, he performed prodigies of 
valour; but the place was ſo well de- 
fended, that Charles was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. 
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appointed Grand Maſter of the Im- 
perial Court; and in 1546, was made 
Commander in Chief of the army in 
Germany. At the battle of Mulel- 


berg he gave proofs of extraordinary 


courage, and contributed not a little 

to the victory obtained there. It was 
reported, that, during the combat, 

the ſun ſtood ſtill as if to render the 

Emperor's triumph more complete. 
Charles had ſufficient weakneſs and 
vanity to wiſh that this ridiculous tale 
might obtain belief, and he be con- 
ſidered as a ſecond Joſnua. His flat- 
terers (for where is the Monarch 
without them?) carried their ſervility 
ſo far as to ſay and write, that they 
were witneſſes to this miracle. Some 
years afterwards, Henry II. of 


France, aſked the Duke of Alba if 


this event had 


really happened. 


Indeed,“ ſaid the Duke, my at- 


tention was ſo taken up with what 
there was to do upon earth, that I 


| had no time to obſerve what paſſed 
| in the heavens.” 


After the battle, 
the Emperor cauſed a Council of 
War to be held on the Elector of 
Saxony, who was made priſoner. 
The Duke of Alba, who was Preſi- 
dent, was for putting the unfortunate 
Prince to death; and, could he have 
had his will, this ſentence would un- 
doubtedly have been carried into ex- 


ecution. 


In the war with France the Duke 
of Alba commanded the army under 
At the ſiege of Metz, 


In 1555, the Empe- 
ror appointed him Commander in 
Chief of the armies in Piedmont, and 


his Viceroy in Italy. The Duke im- 


mediately took poſſeſſion of his office, 


which gave him an unlimited power; 


but his firſt exploits fell ſhort of his 
Sovereign's expectations. His anta- 
goniſt, the brave Marſhal de Briſſac, 
Gifconcerted | all — ſchemes, and 

mado 
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110 LE 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places 
belonging to the Emperor. The 


Duke at length found himſelf obliged 


to go into winter quarters, after hav- 


ing experienced conſiderable loſſes, 
without having been able to obtain 


the leaſt advantage over the enemy. 
In the following campaign againſt 
Pope Paul IV. who took the part of 


the French, he was more ſucceſsful. 
He penetrated into the territories of | 


the Church, and made himſelf maſter 


of ſeveral towns, the greater part of 


which voluntarily ſubmitted them- 


| ſelves without reſiſtance. The Pope, 
_ alarmed at ſo ſudden an invaſion, 


had no other expedient but to demand 
a {ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, which was 
granted him. The Pontiff, however, 


and the French being recalled to their 
own country, Paul was obliged to 


have recourle to freſh negotiations. 
In 1557, peace was concluded: the 
_ Duke repaired to Rome, kiſſed the 
Pontiff's feet on his knees, and even 
demanded his pardon, This haugh- 
ty ſoldier, the proudeſt man perhaps 
of his time, and who from his youth 
had converſed familiarly with Princes, 


afterwards confeſſed, that, at the 


ſight of the Pope, his preſence of | 


mind forſook him, and he could 


not pronounce his ſpeech without fal- 


TINS 8 1 
Whatever favour the Duke of Alba 


had enjoyed under Charles V. his 
greatneſs was not at its ſummit till 
the reign of Philip II. 
ſoon the acknowledged favourite of 


He was 


this cruel Monarch, with whole ſan- 


Paris, to eſpouſe the Princeſs Eliza- 


| beth in his maſter's name, and con- 
duct her into Spain. 
Wards, when Charles IX. King of 
France, the Queen his mother, and 


Six years after - 


LE 


| ſeeing himſelf ſupported by the French 
army, ſoon broke the truce. The 
War was renewed With the ſame ſuc 
| ceſs on the part of the Spaniards ; 


guinary diſpoſition his own perfectly 
_ accorded. In 1559, he was ſent to 
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Elizabeth, had a interview at Bay. 
onne, the Duke was again appointed 
to be the conductor of the latter. 
He appeared with a moſt ſplendid 
equipage; and, at the entertainments 
made on the occafion, ſignalized him. 
ſelt greatly by his addreſs and ability, 
Even the conſtable De Montmorenci, 


expert as he was in all kinds of exer- 
ciſes, durſt not encounter with him, 


but contented himſelf with executing 
the office of King at Arms, e 
The Flemings, robbed of their pri. 


vileges, and, by the eſtabliſhment of 


the Inquiſition, deprived of their 
deareſt poſſeſſion, I.'berty, bad fre 
quently addreſſed their complaints to 
the Court of Spain: but their com- 
plaints were always unnoticed, unre- 
dreſſed. The repeated contempt they 


experienced exhauſted their patience, 
and they took up arms. 
of Feria and the Prince Eroti adviſed 


The Duke 


the King to employ gentle methods 


| with them; but the Duke of Alba 
| was for compelling the rebels to re- 


turn to their duty by force. This 


counſel was too well ſuited to the 


King not to meet his approbation; 


| accordingly he gave it the preference, 


and, without taking time to Weigh 
the matter deliberately, inſtantly re- 
ſolved to ſend into the Netlier lands a 
choſen army under the command of 
the Duke of Alba, to whom he gave 
an unlimited authority, with the 


title of Governor-General of thoie 


countries, 1 3 

Every one trembled at this choice, 
convinced that each ſtep of the Duke 
would be marked with blood. Don 
Carlos, the King's ſon, felt this fo 
ſenſibly, that when the Duke of Alba 


came to take leave of him, in the fit 
emotions of his rage he drew his 


poniard., and exclaimed, “Before! 


will ſuffer thee to deſtroy a country 
ſo dearto me, 1 will pierce thy heart.” 
Nor was it without difficulty the 
Duke eſcaped his fury, 3 
For more than ſix years the Don 
F = 


& 


= led the Netherlands with a rod of 
| W004. The unfortunate Counts Eg- 
mont and Horne were the firſt victims 
ok his rage, loſing their lives on the 
$ 


Caffold. Many people of rank ex- 
vreſſing themſelves to the Duke with 
ome ſurpriſe at his rigour, he an- 
oered coolly, “ The heads of a 
couple of ſalmon are better than 
hoſe of a thouſand frogs.” Such 
was his cruelty, that he frequently 
boaſted of having cauſed upwards of 
eighteen thouſand men to ſuffer by 
be hands of the executioner, during 
Tis regency. © — 
No ſooner were the two Counts 
aiſpatched, than the Duke of Alba 
WEurned his arms againſt the confede- 
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ſiderable army. Frederic of Toledo, 
ſon to the Duke of Alba, who was or- 


8 rates, over whom he obtained a com- 
7 MEiplete victory at Gemmingen. On 
© his occaſion an incident occurred 
Ke Which ſtrongly marks the character 
ed e the man. The joy excited by bis 
5 Euccels ſoon gave way to the emotions 
a 


frage, when he learnt, that the re- 


e iment of Sardinia had, from mere 
i antonneſs, ſet fire to a neighbouring 


illage. He was ſo incenſed at this 


0; gion, not leſs contrary to the laws 
re, f war than to thoſe of humanity, 
vn bat he ordered the regiment to be 
ic rrrounded, and the ringleaders to 
K e hung up on the ſpot: at the 
t 


me time he broke the regiment, one 
ompany excepted, which had no 
ncern in the affair, and reducing 


LES 


IO! — 2 
5 
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eldiers, incorporated them, with 
e ſreſt, into other regiments, 


bhbe defeat at Gemmingen did not 


incipal ſupport, as well as the 
Lief of the oppreſſed Flemings; and 


re l 7 A a ſhort time he again made his 
ny BT Pearance at the head of a con- 


e arrived at Bruſſels in Auguſt 
657, and did not quit Flanders till 
end of December 1573. 
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ever abate the courage of the 
rice of Orange, who, ſince the 
ech of the two Counts, was the | 


3 
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dered with a detachment to obſerve 
the motions of the enemy, ſent to bis 
father, to requeſt permiſſion to at- 
tack the Prince. But the Duke, 


| who never departed from his prin- 
| ciple, that it was the place of the 
| Commander in Chief alone to judge 


when it was proper to give battle, an- 
ſwered the officer, in a threatening 


| tone, © Tell my ſon, that the con- 


ſideration of his youth and inexpe- 
| rience alone induce me to pardon 
him this time; and that if ever he 
make me a ſimilar propoſal in future, 
it will certainly coſt his meſſenger his 
head.. ; V 

The Duke of Alba did not delay 
putting the greater part of his troops 


in winter quarters, repairing with the 


reſt to Bruſſels, where he gave orders 
lor celebrating his victory with the 
greatelt pomp and magnificence. 
On this occaſion he gave the moſt un- 
equivocal marks of his pride and va- 
nity. Amongſt other things, he 


| cauſed medals to be itruck to eterna- 


lize the remembrance of his exploits. 
The moſt remarkable of theſe was one 


| in which he was repreſented ſitting on 


a triumphal car; behind him was the 
Goddeſs of Victory crowning him 
with laurels; in his right hand he held 
a ſword, in his left a ſhield; the one 


. as an emblem of the victory he had 
1 e officers to the rank of common 


obtained at Gemmingen, the other 
of the prudence with which he had 


conducted himſelf when oppoſed to 


the Prince of Orange: the chariot 
was drawn by owls, birds ſacred to 
Minerva, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom. 
But perhaps his pride diſplayed it» 
ſelf ſtill more ſtrongly at Antwerp. 
Five baſtions being to be added to 
the Citadel there, he thought pro- 
per that they ſhould bear his name 


| and titles, one excepted, to which 


he gave the name of the Engi- 
neer. Thus they were called, 


Duke, Ferdinand, Toledo, and Alba: 
| | ot and 
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made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places 
belonging to the Emperor. The 
Duke at length found himſelf obliged 
to go into winter quarters, after hav- 
ing experienced conſiderable loſſes, 
without having been able to obtain 
the leaſt advantage over the enemy. 

In the ſollowing campaign againſt 
Pope Paul IV. who took the part of 
the French, he was more ſuccefsful. 
He penetrated into the territories of 
the Church, and made himſelf maſter 


of ſeveral towns, the greater part of | 


which voluntarily ſubmitted them- 


| ſelves without reſiſtance. The Pope, 
alarmed at ſo ſudden an invaſion, 


had no other expedient but to demand 
a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, which was 
granted him. The Pontiff, however, 
ſeeing himſelf ſupported by the French 
army, ſoon broke the truce. The 
War was renewed With the ſame ſuc- | 
| ceſs on the part of the Spaniards ; 
and the French being recalled to their 
own country, Paul was obliged to 
have recourſe to freſh negotiations. 
In 1557, peace was concluded: the 
Duke repaired to Rome, kiſſed the 
Pontiff's feet on his knees, and even 
demanded his pardon. This haugh- 
ty ſoldier, the proudeſt man perhaps 
of his time, and who from his youth 
had converſed familiarly with Princes, 
afterwards confeſſed, that, at the 
ſight of the Pope, his preſence of 
mind forſook him, and he could 


not pronounce his ſpeech without fal- 


tering. 

55 Whatever favour the Duke of Alba 
had enjoyed under Charles V. his 
greatneſs was not at its ſummit till 
the reign of Philip II. He was 


| ſoon the acknowledged favourite of 


this cruel Monarch, with whoſe ſan- 
guinary diſpoſition his own perfectly 
| accorded. In 1559, he was ſent to 
Paris, to eſpouſe the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth in his maſter's name, and con- 
duct her into Spain. Six years after- 

_ wards, when Charles IX. King of 


France, the Queen his mother, and k 
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Elizabeth, had a interview at Bay. 
onne, the Duke was again appointed 
to be the conductor of the latter 


He appeared with a moſt ſplendid | J 


equipage; and, at the entertainment 
made on the occaſion, ſignalized him. 


felt greatly by his addreſs and ability. 


Even the conſtable De Montmorenci, 
expert as he was in all kinds of exer. 
ciſes, durſt not encounter with him, 
but contented himſelf with executing 
the office of King at Arms, 

The Flemings, robbed of their pri. 


vileges, and, by the eſtabliſhment cf 


the "Inquiſition, deprived of their 
deareſt poſſeſſion, I1.'berty, bad tre 
quently addreſſed their complaints to 
the Court of Spain: but their com- 


plaints were always unnoticed, unre- 


dreſſed. The repeated contempt they 


experienced exhauſted their patience, 


and they took up arms. The Duke 
of Feria and the Prince Eroti adviſed 
the King to employ gentle methods 
with them; but the Duke of Alba 


| was for compelling the rebels to re- 


turn to their duty by force, This 
counſel was too well ſuited to the 


King not to meet his approbation; 
| accordingly he gave it the preterence, 


and, without taking time to Weigh 


| the matter deliberately, inſtantly re- 


ſolved to fend into the Netlierlauds a 
choſen army under the command of 
the Duke of Alba, to whom he gave 
an unlimited authority, with the 
title of Governor-General of choie 
countries. 

Every one trembled at this choice, 
convinced that each ſtep of the Duke 
would be marked with blood. Don 


Carlos, the King? s ſon, felt this ſo 


ſenſibly, that when the Duke of Alba 


came to take leave of him, in the fit 


emotions of his rage he drew his 
poniard, and exclaimed, * Before! 


will ſuffer thee to deſtroy a count, 


ſo dear to me, 1 will pierce thy heart.“ 


Nor was it without difficulty the 
Duke eſcaped his fury. 


For more than {ix years the Dute 


ruled 
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oled the Netherlands with a rod of 
Front. The unfortunate Counts Eg- 
mont and Horne were the firſt victims 
Por his rage, loſing their lives on the 
ccaffold. Many people of rank ex- 
Ea preſſing themſelves to the Duke with 
Wome ſurpriſe at bis rigour, he an- 
ſwered coolly, „ The heads of a 
Couple of ſalmon are better than 
moſe of a thouſand frogs.” Such 


Vas his cruelty, that he frequently 
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boaſted of having cauſed upwards of 


eighteen thouſand men to ſuffer by 
WS che hands of the executioner, during 
his regency. | — 5 

No ſooner were the two Counts 


aipatched, than the Duke of Alba 


turned his arms againſt the confede- 


rates, over whom he obtained a com- 


þ E plete victory at Gemmingen. On 
this occaſion an incident occurred 
WE which ſtrongly marks the character 


. 


Jt 7 


ſucceſs ſoon gave way to the emotions 
of rage, when he learnt, that the re- 


giment of Sardinia had, from mere 
Vwantonneſs, fet fire to a neighbouring 
WE village, He was ſo incenſed at this 


of war than to thoſe of humanity, 
that he ordered the regiment to be 
ſurrounded, and the ringleaders to 
be hung up on the ſpot: at the 
ſame time he broke the regiment, one 
company excepted, which had no 
concern in the affair, and reducing 
the officers to the rank of common 


bk 
Ec 


soldiers, incorporated them, with 
the reſt, into other regiments. 


Ebowever abate the courage of the 


each of the two Counts, was the 
Principal ſupport, as well as the 
chief of the oppreſſed Flemings; and 
Ina ſhort time he again made his 
appearance at the head of a con- 


He arrived at Bruſſels in Avguſt 
167, and did not quit Flanders till 
ue end of December 1573. 


Prince of Orange, who, ſince the 
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action, not leſs contrary to the laws 


The defeat at Gemmingen did not 


. 


ſiderable army. Frederie of Toledo, 


ſon to the Duke of Alba, who was or- 
dered with a detachment to obſerve 


the motions of the enemy, ſent to his 
father, to requeſt permiſſion to at- 
| tack the Prince. 


\ 


ciple, that it was the place of the 


when it was proper to give battle, an- 
ſwered the officer, in a threatening 
tone, „Tell my ſon, that the con- 


him this time; and that if ever he 


it will certainly coſt his meſſenger his 
Hendl. . 

The Duke of Alba did not delay 
putting the greater part of his troops 


8 


reſt to Bruſſels, where he gave orders 
for celebrating his victory with the 


{ equivocal marks of his pride and va- 
nity. Amongſt other things, he 
cauſed medals to be itruck to eterna- 

lize the remembrance of his exploits. 
The moſt remarkable of theſe was one 
in which he was repreſented fitting on 
a triumphal car; behind him was the 
Goddeſs of Victory crowning him 
with laurels; in his right hand he held 
a ſword, in his left a ſhield; the one 
as an emblem of the victory he had 

obtained at Gemmingen, the other 
of the prudence with which he had 


the Prince of Orange: the chariot 
Minerva, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom. 


ſelf ſtill more ſtrongly at Antwerp. 
Five baſtions being to be added to 


per that they ſhould bear his name 
and titles, one excepted, to which 
he gave the name of the Engpi- 
neer. Thus they were called, 
Puke, Ferdinand, Toledo, and a 
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But the Duke, 
who never departed from his prin- 


Commander in Chief alone to judge 


ſideration of his youth and inexpe- 
rience alone induce me to pardon 


make me a ſimilar propoſal in future, 


in winter quarters, repairing with the 


greateſt pomp and magnificence. 
On this occaſion he gave the moſt un- 


. of ls 8 cs < 


conducted himfelf when oppoſed to 
was drawn by owls, birds facred to 


But perhaps his pride diſplayed it» 


the Citadel there, he thought pro- 
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112 | 
and when the Citadel was finiſhed, he 
cauſed his ſtatue to be erected in the 


Place of Arms. It was caſt by a 
German, named Jungeling, who was 


reckoned the molt able artiſt of his 


time. It repreſented the Dake in a 
threatening poſture, his right arm 
extended towards the city: at his 


feet were two allegorical figures, one | 
_ repreſenting the people, the other the 


nobility, on their knees, as if de- 
manding pardon: theſe figures had a 
porringer hanging at each ear, and 


a wallet on their ſhoulder, in alluſion 


to the nickname of beggars, which 
the Spaniards gave tothoſe gentlemen 
who were deputed to preſent the com 
laints of the Flemings; they were 
alſo ſurrounded with ſerpents, otters, 
and other emblems of duplicity, ma- 
| lignity, and avarice. The whole, 


even to the pedeſtal, was of bronze; | 


and thecannon taken at Gemmingen 
were employed for the purpoſe. On 
the pedeſtalwas the following inſcrip- 
. : . 
PFkRDIN AND ALVAREZ A4 Tol E Do 
nenen, 
PRILIPI II. 
His PANIORUñ Arup Beilces PRx- 
FM | FECTO, QUOD | 
tex TINA HOEDITIONE, | 
 RenrLLiBUs PULSIS, RELIG1ONE 
„„ > BROCUEATH -- 
CULTA, PROVINCIARUM 
Pack u 5 
c PiS MAVIr, REGIS Oprimt 
| MintsTRO FIDELISSIMO POSITUMP, 


Jvsriria 


But this monument, far ſrom in- 
ſpiring the malcontents with greater | 


CEE Wang 


\ . + This ſtatue was erected to Fer- 
dinand Alvarez, of Toledo, Duke of 
Alba, Governor of the Netherlands 
for Philip II. of Spain, the moſt 

faithful ſervant of the beſt or Kings, 

_ for having ſuppreſſed ſedition, de- 

feated the rebels, protected religion, 

maintained juſtice, and eſtabliſhed 
peace throughout the Province. | 
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| reſpect, ſerved but the more to ext 
perate them. His ſucceſſor, to ſatisfy 
the Flemings, and at the ſame time 
avoid too marked an inſult to the 
late Governor, cauſed it to be re. 
moved to a much leſs frequented 
place: but when the confederates be. 
came maſters of Antwerp, in 1597, 
their firſt care was, to break to pieces 
the ſtatue of a tyrant held by them 
in the utmoſt deteſtation. This they 
executed with a kind of fury, and 
every blow gave them almoſt a; 
much pleaſure as if it had been given 
to the tyrant himſelf, The greater 
part of the fragments were carried 
off, and kept with the utmoſt care, 

by whoever could be fortunate e. 
nough to obtain them, as a mean of 
tranſmitting to poſterity the remem- 
brance of their vengeance. 

The cruelties of every ſpecies com- 
mitted daring the government of the 
Duke of Alba are too well known to 
need a repetition: ſuffice it to fay, 
that, without regard to age, ſex, or 
condition, an infinite number of per- 
ſons were ſacrificed on the moſt 
doubtful teſtimony, nay on the mot 
groundleſs ſuſpicions. His ſanpui- 
nary plan, however, of drown 
the pretended rebellion in the blood 


of theſe unhappy victims of his barba- 


rity, was not attended with ſucceſs: 
far from being intimidated at the 
ſight of ſuch frequent executions, the 
malcontents were but the more reſo- 
lutely bent on vengeance. The 
Duke, it is true, obtained ſome 
more victories over the confederates; 
but they aroſe from defeat with una. 
bated courage. The laſt exploit 
this cruel Governor was the taking 
of Haarlem, in 1563, which was lg 
nalized by unnumbered horron- 
Philip at length perceived the nect! 
ſity of employing gentler method 
and recalled the Duke, with whoſ 
diſpoſition lenity was totally incom 
patible. Delivering up the reins! 


| goverament to a milder ſucceſſor, 


returned to Spain, with his ſon, 


through Germany and Italy. 
Notwithſtanding the innumerable 


che King received him, on his return, 
in the moſt friendly manner, loaded 
bim with favours, and gave him his 
confidence in a greater degree than 


1 5 


ever. Exchanging the art of war 


Y complaints made againſt the Duke, | 


'F for that of courts, Philip's moſt able | 


and beſt informed Miniſter, Thus 
he lived many years, eſteemed by his 
friends, bated in ſecret by thoſe who 


ed him from his court. 

EB Garcias de Toledo, one of his ſons, 
bad ſeduced a lady of the firſt rank 
under a promiſe of marriage, which 
he refuſed to fulfil, The King gave 
orders, that he fhould be arreſted 
and confined till he had performed 
bis promiſe, By the help of his fa- 
ther, who was no leſs averſe to the 
match than himſelf, Garcias found 
means to eſcape; and, the better to 
fruſtrate the King's intention, was 
? 3 married to his couſin, 


} eur. Philip was ſo highly incenſed 
K t this ſtep, that he forbade the Duke 
Wo appear at court, and baniſhed him | 
Jo the caſtle of Uzeda. This was a 
hunderſtroke to the Duke, who was 
3 = to ſpend near two years thus 
Win exile, 

U on che death of Henry 
King of Portugal, in 1580, Philip 
Tobed to aſſert his pretenſions to 
Wit kingdom. Succeſs could only | 


rates 
Una-⸗ 
loit of 
raking 
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Eterpriſe who ſo fit as the Duke of 
4 Aba, in whom all the talents and 
Wualifcations conſtituting a great 
Peneral were in the moſt eminent de- 
Pee united? Thus, when he leaſt 
ected it, the baniſhed Duke receiv- 


4 7 Ap who demanded, whether his 


W General became his moſt active 


e hoped for from arms; and for this: 


| envied him, and deified by his flat- | 
terers, till an unforeſeen accident loſt 
bim his Maſter's favour, and baniſh- 


| 


Memoirs of the Dale of Alba. 


| 


© 2 viſit from two meſſengers of the | 


| 
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health would permit him to take the 


command of the army deſtined we 
the conqueſt of Portugal. Alba 2 

ſwered, without 
That he was ready to ſacrifice in the 
King's ſervice what little health and 


ſtrength he had left; and immediate- 


ly prepared for his departure. His 
intention was to pay his reſpects to 
his Sovereign in perſon: but Philip, 


who never forgot, and never pardon- 


ed an offence, would not ſee him, 
ſending him his orders and mara 
tions in writing. 

The Duke arrived in Portugal, at 
the head of his army, in the month 
of June 1580. Almoſt every town 
opened its gates to him, and acknow- 


ledged Philip as its lawful Sovereign. 
Don Antony, Prior of Crato, having 


aſſembled a conſiderable army at 


Liſbon, and ſeated himſelf on the 
throne of Portugal, it was neceſſary 
to repair to that city. 


the Duke of 


rious inconveniencies, 


Alba reſolved on tranſporting his 
army to Caſcais by water. 
arrival, he found the enemy ad- 


| 


Oa his 


vantageouſly polted; he, however, 
prepared to attack them in their in- 
trenchments. The Spaniards, wait- 
ing only the word of command, were 


ſurpriſed to learn, that the Portu- 
gueſe had on a ſudden taken flight. 
The Duke was ſoon in poſſeſſion of 


Caſcais, where he exerciſed his uſual 
cruelties. Many places ſucceſſively 
experienced the ſame fate. Don An- 
tony was attacked, defeated, 


immediately ſurrendered, and the 
whole kingdom was at the mercy 
of the conqueror. The iſſue of 
this enterpriſe was a new triumph 
for the Duke, now upwards of ſe- 
venty years old; but in Portugal, 
as in the Netherlands, his laurels 
were tarniſhed by pride, avarice, and 


cruelty. 
Alba did not long ſurvive the con - 


queſt of Portugal; dying i in 1582, at 
2 che 


much hefitation, | 


To avoid va- 


and 
his army entirely deſtroyed. Liſboa 


n 
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the age of ent er, He was re- 

puted one of the moſt able comman- 
ders of the age; though Cardinal 
Granvelle, in his Memoirs, aſſerts, 
that this opinion was by no means 
univerſal. This, perhaps, was ow- 
ing to the ill ſucceſs of his compaign 


againſt the French in 1555. At one 


time, indeed, he was held in ſo little 

eſteem, that a Spaniard of diſtinction, 

writing to him, addreſſed him in the 

following terms: To the Duke of 

Alba, General of the King's armies 

in time of peace, and Grand Maſter 
of his court in time of war.” 


Brantome relates, that the Duke | 


firſt introduced the uſe of muſkets in 
to the Spaniſh army in the Nether- 
lands. 
was at firſt extraordinary; every one 


took to their heels the inſtant they 


heard the Spaniards call out for the 
muſqueteers to advance in the front; 
but the Flemings ſoon procured muſ- 
quets alſo, and handled them with 
no leſs dexterity than their enemies. 
The following is the character 
drawn of him by a modern writer: 
His look was animated, but 
haughty; his phyſiognomy announced 
courage, but ſometimes iaſpired 
terror; his walk was majeſtic, and 
his mien bold; he was ſtrong and 
well made; he ſpoke with preciſion, 
and his every action, nay his ſilence 
was expreſſive; he was ſober, ſlept 
little, was conſtantly employed, and 
_ diſpatched his buſineſs himſelf. There 
is no circumſtance of his life which 


—_— 


The effect of this new weapon 


doe, not offer ſome remarkable pecu- 


from his earlieſt youth he | 


__ 
was t oughtful and judicious, never 
childlih 1 in his words or actions; the 


- b. f. — frm Homes th — -A --- 
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Elegy op the. Death of a particular F ricndy who did. abroad , 
O vow amuſed in pleaſure's gay domain, 
Where thoughtleſs laue leads the mind a tray, 
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Ortotnal and Select? Poetry. 


he found leiſure to attend to politics; 


Prince, or the intereſts of Miniſters: fre- 


cover to the ſide of equity thoſe who 


friends often trembled for his head, 


whom he took a pleaſure in formingto 


| of his country affords no example of 
a General capable like him of main- 
_ taining a conſiderable war with few 
| forces, deſtroying the molt powerful 


— 


general never led him into diflipation; 


in Spain, and perpetuated his repu- 


* Fg 


diſſolute way of life of the ſoldiery is 
in the midſt of the tumults of war 


when he gave his advice in an aſſembly, 
he paid no reſpect to the deſires of the 


3885 


quently had he the ſatisfaction to bring 


heard his arguments; and if he failed, 
he never gave his opinion contrary to 
his ſentiments. His intrepidity was 
not confined to the field; and his 


hearing him defend with firmneſs the 
memory of Charles V. againſt the 
ſarcaſms of Philip II. In his houſe 
reigned an air of grandeur which his 
deſendants have not been able to 
preſerve. He was always ſur- 
rounded by young men of rank, 


the arts of war and politics: his pu- 
pils have long occupied the firſt poſts 


tation by their talents, The hiſtory 


armies without an engagement, mak 
ingan enemy change his polt without 
quicting his own, obtaining the con- 
fidence of his ſoldiers, and ſuppreiin; 
their murmurs. It has been ſa d, 
that for near ſixty years, during 
which he made war in various coun- 
tries, and againſt divers enemies, he 
was never beaten, foreſtalled, or fur- 
priſed. What a man! had not ſuch great 
talents, and good qualities, been 
tarniſhed by a ſeverity which frequent 
rendered him cruel and inhuman. 


| Original and Select Poetry. 
Another ſubject claims the ſerious ſtrain, 
Another theme excites the mournful lay. 
The calls of Friendſhip rouze my feeble tongue, 
Nor let the gay theſe monitors deride; 


Too long remains the tender verſe unſung, 
Io worth a tribute, not to airy pride. 


Some friendly tears, ſome marks of pious care, 


The voice of {oft humanity demands: 
The dead, could they their ſecret thoughts declare, 
f Would claim this laſt ſad office at our hands. 
| N 
Lie ſome huge foreſt of uncultured trees 
; The tranlient, fleeting, race of man appears; 
! Alike expoſed to tempeſt, or to breeze, | 
. Th? unequal wood its tuſted ſurface rears, 
* WE Fall many an hopeful plant, of bloſſom fair, 
$ 


(So falls the ſtripling in the morn of life,) 
| Juſt taſtes the moiſture, and imbibes the air, : 
When ruin marks it with her murd'ring knife. 
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n = Of loftier growth, in ſoil luxuriant plac'd, 
- EE Thr aſpiring trees, with youthful verdure crown'd, 
is Oft feel the rending whirlwind's furious blaſt, 
. Or to the woodman's heavy ax reſound: 

$4 


I While in the cleft of ſome projecting rock, *' 
I The ſhatter'd elm exalts its aged head 


* © To meet of warring elements the thock, 
4 I No birds to carol, and no leaves to ſhade. 


k- WE Expoled and bare its bleaching arms appear, 


ut Of age protracted ſuch full oft the fate, 

n- Which, while its comforts dwindle year by year, 

07 Juſt breathes at laſt to mourn an happier ſtates] 

1 Some ſtudious ſtrive to gain th? encircling bays, 

a. Hy deep-learn'd ſchemes, and labours of the brain, 


While others ſcorn ſuch ſedentary praiſe, 


2 | And ſeek for glory on the martial plain. 
en Mid? courts their feſtive days the many ſpend, 
een Some choice or fortune deſtines to the vale: 


To what bright goal thoſe various purſuits tend, 
Aſk the deep-yawning grave, tor it can tell. 


Let heedleſs man, with empty joys elate, 
Muſter each hope, then mark the fix'd decree, 
Which plann'd by wiſdom, and impell'd by fate, 
Depriy'd the world, O deareſt ſhade, of thee. 


Ab! why ſhould Pleaſure ſpread her tempting arms, 
Diſcloſing fancied ſcenes of mirth and eaſe? 
Ah! why ſhould Wealth unfold ideal —_ 


Abo- 


To 
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116 ; Original and felect Pro 
To os her victims from che paths of peace? 


Olf ills attendant on the human frame 

Complex and loathſome is the vaſt amount; 
Each grim diſeaſe, each racking pain, to name, 
Were the ſad annals of the grave to count. 


Then why ſhould Miſery with an aſpect kind 
Poor montals to her ſtern embrace invite? 
Or guileful Sorrow, flattering, court mankind, 
Array'd in the gay ſemblance of delight? 


But all theſe fair illuſions to deſery 
Heaven kindly grants us, if explored with care; 
Calm judging Reaſon can, with eagle eye, 
Pierce the thin veil, and mark the lurking ſnare. 


To feeble minds alone tis thus decreed 

To ſing, inglorious, at the ſyren's call: 
Tbe wiſe and prudent ſhun the vulgar meed, 
To meet a nobler, though a heavier fall. 


p heſe fair ambition points the road to fame, 
And ſhews a crown, which is not hers to give, 
| Rouzes with proſpects fair the kindling flame, 
Proſpects to pleaſe deſign'd, and to deceive. 


Ambition with each nobler paſſion grows, 

I be generous ſoul ſtill feels its fairy charm 
Dull is the heart which can its voice oppoſe, 
And cold the boſom honour tails to warm, 


Had not bright glory's call thy breaſt inſpired, | 

O bleſt with all that nature, truth, &er gave, 
No tears untimely had thy doom required, 

Or given at leaſt to ſhed them o'er thy grave, 


Nor ſeized with wild defire, or youthful beat 
Was he, on carnaged foes to build his fame, 
That liſping orphans might with tears repeat, 
Or ſighs of widows waft his deathful name. 


But of his ſoul, with virtuous hope elate, 

Bright independence was the darling theme, 
To rife, ſuperior to the frowns of fate, 

To well-earn'd glory, and deſerv'd eſteem, 


| To ſuccour genius pining and oppreſt, 

I 0 rear that merit, which he loved ſo well; ; 
Theſe godlike motives touch'd his ardent breaſt, 

And led impetuous from the peaceful vale. 


In vain did friendſhip, with officious care, 


Life's thorny path, and checquer'd ſcenes pourtray, 


Each future hardſhip picture, to deter, 
And paint each preſent joy, to form delay, 


Of 


_ - 
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Of climes uncertain, and tempeſtous ſeas, | 
| In vain the numerous woes ſhe ſtrove to name, 
And what, alas! but ill conjoins with theſe, 

The habit delicate, and tender frame. 


Though urged by paſſion and with fervour preſt, 
Too weak, alas! each motive ſerved to move, * 
All that affection, beauty could ſuggeſt, | . 
The ties of kindred, and the chains of love. | 


Ahl! when in youthful rapture loſt, he gave 
: Gay fancy thro? the fields of bliſs to roam, 
When joy light danc'd on pleaſure's ſwelling wave, 
And hope exultant painted ſcenes to come; 
Then even Maria, tender artleſs maid, 
Would, as ſhe liſten'd, check the riſing ſigh, 
= While her fair cheek the virgin bluſh o' erſpread, 
And the ſoft ſmile illumed her watery eye. 


@ Thus in the ſweet but faithleſs month of May, 


Twixt parting clouds ſurcharged with ſtores of tain, 
E Burſts the mild influence of the ſolar ray, | n 
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: | Too foon obſcured, alas! and veil'd again. - 
3 Shall memory e'er forget the hallow'd place, 
= Or unobſerv'd neglet the ſacred day, 
When, drown'd in tears, I ſhar'd his laſt embrace, 
. And, wrung with anguiſh, tore myſelf away. 
Conflicts till then unknown our breaſts betray'd ; * 
Ott we return'd, and thoughtful oft withdrew; b 
Faintly, unequal to its taſk, efſay'd d A 
© Lach faultering tongue to ſpeak the laſt adieu. 1 
& When at that ſad, that ſilent ſcene we ſtood, 1 
. Prophetic fears alarm'd my conſcious breaſt; * 
His hand, methought, the damps of death bedew'd, 1 
A chillycoldneſsall its warmth repreſt. 1 
| Sudden, methought, his ſeat the ſpoiler took, _ L 
In that wan cheek, with beauty clad erewhile; 3 
] Reluctant as he gave the parting look, 5 3 
q Grinn'd the pale monarch neath the ſtiffening ſmile, Pl 
| Methought, I ſaw the film ofercaſt his eye.. [1 
| Methought, I iaw the gloom ſurround his head, RF 
7 boding boſom heaved a myſtic ſigh, Hi 
But triendſhip warn'd me to ſuppreſs my dread, 1 
Full long keen expectation, eager, ſought = L 
he gladſome tidings to ſecure her peace, * 
And pleas'd with fairy proſpects, dream'd of nought a 
But future happy days reſign'd to eaſe: | ö 
il tired at length, when no propitious mor | 1 


| —— | Thus, oft on this uncertain, ſhifting, ſcene, 
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E'er Jawn'd to > cheer the flow revolving years, 
Exhauſted hope gave up the cauſe, forlorn, 
And anxious doubt began to ſtart its fears. 


Still meek⸗ eyed Patience all his woe conceal'd, 

TI. oo kindly loath to ſhare thoſe pangs he bore; 
But fate, at laſt, th' unwelcome news reveal'd, 
And truth confirm'd what dread preſaged before. 


Ah! fond Maria! how ſhall I impart | 
Th' o'erflowing cup of anguiſh dire to thee? 2 
Thus deep, alas! to wound ſo ſoft a heart, 

Is more than torture, more than death to me. 


Vet ſhall not Fame's unfeeling voice convey 
| The news, with inſult, to thy boſom pure: 
No, Friendſhip ſhall each lenient art effay, 
And pity ſoften what it cannot cure. 


f Perhaps, even now the dear, deluded, maid, 
Unconſcious of the deſolating blow, 

| For him prepares, with joy, the bridal bed, 
Wuile from her lips the tuneful accents flow: 


Perhaps even now, with chaſte and holy grace, 

To pitying heaven ſhe pours the fervent prayer, 
Safe to reſtore him to her warm embrace, 

And ſpare that life, which is not heaven” s to ſpare. 
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O'erwhelming blaſts the faireſt flower deſtroy, 
| And, oft, when pleaſure gilds the ſmiling mien, 
A hand appears to daſh the cup of joy. 
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But, love-lorn maid, though lowering clouds aſſail, 
Ĩ)he firſt, the faireſt, comforts yet remain; _ 
No name ſhall echo thro? the peaceful vale, 
Which toul-mouth'd envy leſs can dare to ſtain, 


os 


„ * * 
F SO ET” : 


Like precious ointment, his progreſſive praiſe. | 
Slall o'er thy breaſt it's ſweeteſt balm diffuſe, 

0 More grateful than, in ſummer's ſultry days, | 
| The bluſhing roſe impearled with evening dews. 


Accept, lamented Ghoſt, theſe riſing ſighs, 
. The tribute of a heart o'ercharged with woe, 
Nor tears unfeign'd like theſe, with frowns deſpiſe, 
Ihe only honours which 'tis ours to ſheẽw. 


Stern fate, alas! each better thought controuls, 

And round us ever- troubled oceans cloſe; 

5 Each kind, each genial, impulſe of our ſouls 

— hills, rough rocks, and dreary waſtes oppoſe. 
r o be concluded i in our next.) 


A Paſtoral Elegy. 


j 
HAT keeps my dear char- 
; mer away, 
How long ſhall I ſigh to embrace 
= The fountain of all that is gay, 
= The flow” r that enlivens the place? 
5 II. 
* In vain I have flatter'd my mind, 
With promiſes made by my fair, 
Cou'd beauty, which once was ſo 
bx kind, | 
B Condemn a poor wretch to deſpair ! 2 
5 „ 
No virtue and beauty combin'd 
Compoſe the dear theme of my lay, 
Jil tell her, that ſhe is unkind, 
And force her to haſten away. 
IV; 

Can any thing, where ſhe remains, 
lnduce her ſweet fancy to roam, 
Each moment inflicting new pains 
Anticipates pleaſures to come. 
V. 
The walks and che woodlands ſhe 
loves, 
Fach object, which gave her delight 
= Are taiks, which my. heart {till i im- 
3 proves, 
] languiſh from morning to night. 


I wildly ſurvey the wide plain, 

In hopes her fair image to ſee, 

Fut ah! ſhe forgets with diſdain, 

4 + he brook and her favourite tree. 
„ 3:3 

Where Flora bad wantonly ſpread. 

Of violets and dailies a ſtore, 

A carpet well ſuiting the maid, 


| VIII. | 
. 1 get clear of my fate, 
Another young ſhepherdeſs woo? 
Each piply is true to her mate, 
And 1 will be faithful to you. 
| X. 

I need not attempt to complain, 

If Cupid's a ſtranger to You, 
The wound of his arrow's in Vain, 
Vale? tis divided i in two. 
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Who did all their beauties adore. = 


The breezes that ruffle the grove, 
The murmurs of yon little rill, 

The birds that now wallow in love, 

| Invoke you to witneſs their ſkill. 

XI. 


I'm fure are not pleaſing to thee, 
The heart, which with E a= 
1:7. boundss* ©. 

Muſt till be endearing | to me. 

| XII, ED 

Minerva directed my aim, 

And Pallas approved of my taſte, 
Fair Venus allow'd me the claim, 
And Cupid came in for the reſt. 
Feb. 11th, 1790. RE Gurus. 
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Written on board the Berwick, a 72 
days before Admiral Parker's en- 


the 5th of Auguſt 1781. 
By Docrtos TroTTER. 


| [Tune, 6 Vulcan contrive me ſuch A 


Sup. N 


5 18 ſung on proud Olympus 
Hill, 
The Muſes bear record, 


| | Ere half the gods had drank their fil, | 


The ſacred nectar ſour'd. 


At Neptune's toaſt the bumper ſtood, | 


Brittannia crown'd the cup; 
A thouſand Nereids from the flood - 


| Altendto ſerve it up. 


« This nauſeous juice,” the monarch | 
„ Enes, 


4 Thou darling child of fame, 


ce Tho? it each earthly clime denies, 


60 Shall never bear thy name. 


©« Ye azure tribes that rule the ſea, 
And riſe at my command, 


| © Bid Vernon mix a draught for me, 
| 0 To tall his native land.“ 
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The grimace and the tumult of towns 
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5 Swift o'er the waves the Nereids 
flew, 

| Where Vernon's flag appear'd ; 

Around the ſhores they ſung, © True 


Blue,“ 
And Britain” 8 hero cheer'd; 


A mighty bowl on deck he drew, 
And fill'd it to the brink; 
Such drank the Burford's gallant | 


crew}, 


And ſuch the cods ſhall drink. 


The ſacred robe which Vernon woreß, 
Was drench'd within the ſame; 


From hence his virtues yarns. our | . 
E 


ſhore, 
And Grog derives its name. 


| To Heaven they bore the pond'rous 
| vaſe, © 

From Porto Bello's ſpoil; 
And all Olympia's bumpers blaze 
Wich « Health to Britain's ma 


Gay with a cup Apollo ſung, 
The Muſes join'd the ſtrain; 


Mars cried «6 Encore!“ and Vulcan | 


rung — 
« Let's Iriok her 0 er r again . 


4. Some ſignal gift,” they all Ex- + 


r 
% And worthy of the ſkies, | 


* Shall long protect this iſland's * 


name, 
4 And ſee her Genius riſe. 


« . Henceforth nof foes her coaſts ſha 


brave, | 
« Her arts and arms ſhall c crown, 


— 


_ A favourite Song. 2 


| Bello. 


hence the name, in honour of him, was 
transferred to the ſpirit and water, be- 


cauſe he was the firſt officer who or - 
dered it in this manner on dee his 
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| | 


# 2 WILLIAM=—— 


« Her gallant tars ſhall Tule the 
| wave, 
« And Freedom be her own.“ 


With three times three, the deed was 
ſign'd 
And ſeal'd at Jove's command, 
The mandate ſent on wings of wind, 
To hail the happy land. 
(Cnoxus.) 
This cup divine, ye ſons of worth, 
Was fill'd for you alone, 


And he that drinks is bound by 
oath, 


To fink with Britain s 1 


| 


8 0 N N E T. 


Inferibed to the accompliſhed 
MISS SEWARD. 


11S thou, O Sewarp! 


pleaſing 
©) ſtrik'ſt the lyre, 
Whichthou can't make melodiouſly 
impart | 
Its lovely notes to thrill the human 
heart, | 
Win ſounds that all approving mul 
eee 
Go on, enchantreſs! tune again 
tmp lays, 
So well deſerving of the greatek 
praiſe, 


| That can be given by a grateful land 


To Sonnets fraught with true poe- 
tic fire, 


- As is in thine, fair Anza! ever 


bland. 


+ Flag-ſbip, at the taking of Porto * With ev'ry E ace and merit to ad- 


4 Admiral Vernon uſually wore a Long may you flouriſh in a verna 
grogram cloak in bad weather, from | 
which the ſailors call'd him Old Grog; 


mire: 


morn, 
Nor paſs away too like the fleeting 
:- ale; | 
But here remain, your country to 
. adorn 
With thy ſweet Muſe, which fra⸗ 
grance does exhale. 
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4. Account of Dr. John Maore, Au- | eminent practitioner in that city, at- 
N thor of Zeluco, and his in. | tending the anatomical demonſtra- 
* tions of Dr. Hamilton, and the me- 


3 R. MOORE i is 180 of the Rev. dical lectures of the celebrated Dr. 
= Mr. Charles Moore, a clergy- | Cullen, at that time Profeſſor of Me- 
wan of the Church of Scotland, | dieine at Glaſgow, and to whom Dr. 
2 2 highly eſteemed for the purity of his | Moore, as we underſtand, is related. 
al 5 manners and his amiable diſpoſition. In the year 1747 the late Duke of 
E- He was many years one of the Mi. | Cumberland commanded the allied 
ul = niſters at Stirling, in North Britain, | army in Brabant; mary Britiſh ſtu- 
: A where Dr. Moore, the only ſon who. | dents of medicine and ſurgery paſſed 
un C ſurvived him, was born in the year | over to that country with a view to 


} W 1750. obſerve the practice, and act as mates 
wc His mother was daughter to John in the Military Hoſpitals. Mr. Moore 
. Anderſon, Eſq. of Dowhill, near | adopted this meaſure, and having 


ad Y Glaſgow, 5 been introduced by his relations at 
e On the death of her huſband, which Glaſgow to the preſent Duke of 
happened ſeven or eight years after | Argyle, then repreſentative in Parlia- 
* her marriage, this lady left Stirling | ment for that city, and Lieutenant- _ 
„ Voich her children, and returned to her | Colonel of a regiment , of foot ready 
ad- = native city of Glaſgow, where the | to embark for Brabant, he accom- 
1 fortune left her by her father lay. | parited him on board, and paſſed o- 
0% WW She was a woman of a molt re- ver under his protection to the . 
; ſpectable character, diſtinguiſhed by | tinent. 
ting ; the ſtrength of her underſtanding, | Having reached Maeftricht he at- 
| 3 12 piety, and the benevolence of her tended the Military Hoſpitals there, 
A eart, | then full of wounded foldiers after 
| Dr. Moore was educated at the | the unfortunate battle of Laffeldt. 
fra" Wa 23 of Glaſgow, and began | Mr. Moore was ſoon after recom- 
be” de ſtudy of medicine and ſurgery | mended by the late Mr. Middleton, 


under the care of Dr. Gordon, an Director General of the Military 
Vol. III. 5 Q Hoſpital, 


dock, and was fodn after detachefl 


tlieldz bat the peace being concluded 
the ſame ſummer, Mr. Moore came | 


Hoſpitals, to the Earl of Albemarle, | 
one of the Generals of the Duke's 
army, and Colonel of the Coldſtream 
Regiment of Foot Guards, then 
_ quartered at Fluſhing, and com- 
manded by the late General Brad 


| 


| 


ö 


from the hoſpital to the aſſiſtance of 
the ſurgeon of that regiment,, m 
which ters - * , fe ge. . 
fickneſs: + * »- *. 8 * 
Mx Moore remained Jorivg the au- 
tumn 1747 at Fluſhing, and went the 
winter "after with "the Coldſtream to 
Breda, where there many Britiſh re 
giments th 
ſame ſpring the allied army took the 


1 


to England in the enen wich 
General Braddock.: 5 
After remaining a time in 1 
* and attending the anatomical 
lectures of. Dr. Hunter, Mr. Moore 
was adviſed to go to Paris and at- 


81408 


tend the hoſpitals and medical lec- | 


tures there; a plan much in vogue 
in thoſe days, and confidered as high 


ly proper for Ae of medicine | 


and ſurgery. 
Mr. Moore went From London to 
Paris in company with Sir William 


. Fordyce, who had acted in Brabant | 


as ſurgeon's mate of the third regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, when Mr. 
5 Moore belonged to the Coldſti eam. 


The Earl of Albemarle was then 


7 Ambaſfador from the Court of Great 
Britain to that of France, and ſoon 


after Mr. Moore's arrival at Paris | 
- appointed him ſurgeon to his houſe- 


hold. But as his Excellency lived in 
- the houſe of the Marquis: de Mire- 
poix, which is near the Invalides, 
and at a great diſtance from the hoſ- 


Moore took lodgings nearer them, 


and viſited the Ambaſſador's family | 


only when his aſſiſtance was required. 
Having reſided near two years at 


55 l Moores OO 


C0 


- courſe of Dr, Hunter's. lectures, and 


4 


bed in gartiſpn Eatly'the | F 


| tended the late George Duke of Ha 


pitals and medical colleges, Mr. 


by Dr. Gordo; at Glaſgow, cho 
he ſhould return to that city and be. 
a partner in his buſineſs. Mr. 
NM re's relations, as we have been 
told, all joined in preſſing bim to 
agree to this propoſal, and he ſoon 
aft left Paris and returned to Lon 
dotl, where he remained a few monthly 
for the purpoſe of attending another. 


' alſo thofe of Dr: Smellie, who then 
read lectures on midwifery, 
He then returned to Glaſgow and 
went into partnerſhip with Or. Gor- 
don, which continued for two years, 
when Dr. Gordon having receiveda W 
diploma from the Univerſity, ated WE 
entirely as a phyſician, and Mr, 
Moore continued the buſineſs of ſur. 
geon, having aſſumed for partner the 
late Mr. Hamilton, profeſſor of ana- 
tomy, inſtead of Dr. Gordon. 
Mr. Moore married Mifs Simſon, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Simſon, 
profeſſor of divinity in the Univerſity 
of Glaſgow ; by this lady, Who is ſtill 
alive, he Wer 4 W N and five 
ſons. + 
In the year 17 71 Mr. Moore ate 


ve > * 


_— * 


. milton-in a conſumptive diſorder, of 
which, after a lingering illneſs, he 
died. We never heard him mention 
this youth but in terms of admiration, 
and he has recorded his e xtraordi 
nary endowments in an inſcription on 
his tomb in the family burying - place 
' at Hamilton. The following ſpring 
Mr. Moore obtained a diploma 43 
Doctor of Medicine, from the Uni- 
| verſity of Glaſgow, and was engag- 
ed by the Babes of Argyle to at 
tend her ſon, the preſent Duke 
of Hamilton, abroad, as the com- 
panion of his travels, with whom be 
accordingly ſpeat five years on the 
continent. 

At their return Dr. Moore brought 
| his family from Glaſgow to London; 
and in Tr = 1779 he * " 


——— 


Pa . 2 propolal was made to him 8 
| 


A Miter? df Society and Manners | 
in France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many; a work, of which there are 


niich editions, and the French, Ger- 
man, ard Italian Tranſlations. 
bears aſter, he publiſhed a continua- 
tion 


diety and Mangers in Italy.” 
The“ 


as a Phyſician, althaugh he has al 


particular: friends. 

In the year 1785 he publiſhed his 
«Metical: Sketches,“ a work favou 

rably received by the public, though 


| ſome individuals of the profeſſion. 
nis, like all the other Works of Dr. 
Moore, is free from perſonal ſatire: 
but ſome truths are declared in this 
work, which a certain claſs of the 


I dealings ' 
A work intitled n 


1 of the ſame work in two more 
W volumes,” intſtled “ A View of So- 


W averſe to engage in general practice 


Medical Tribe have an intereſt i in con- 


ous Views of Human Nature,” is 
| alſo imputed to Dr. Moore, ' though | 


i: 


at preſent ſeven editions, beſides the | 


Two 


; | ways been{conſulted in that capuetty by | 
doth 


it is ſaid to have given offence to 


his name does not appear in the title 


page. Of this excellent performance, 
which increaſes daily i in - reputation, 
ve have ſoirecently given extracts, 


further i in this place. 


wife and daughter. 
John; Repreſentative in Parliament 
for the Boroughs of Lanerk, Lialith- 


ſoot. 


names, Surgeon {| in London; Au- 
thor of a Pamphlet intitled “ A Me. 
thod of:Preventing or Diminiſhing 
Pain, in ſeveral Operations of Sur- 
ger y; and an Eſſay on the Pro- 


Aud reſtoring- Parts which have been 
Gltrojed in the Human Body,“ for 


that it is not neceſſary to ſay any thing 


Dr. Moore's family conſiſt of his 


| he reſolved to ſtudy phyſic and ſfur= _. 
gery, and had the happineſs of being 
| placed under the tuition of the late 
Dr. Alexander Monro, a name that 

will be revered in that univerſity as 
| gow, Selkirk and Peebles in Scot- | long as ſcience ſhall be cheriſhed and 


land, and Major of the 51ſt reg. of 1 


ceſs of Nature, in filling up Cavities 


\ \ Ifenioirg of DO George Cheghorn.. 


period which Dr. M. ſpent : 


which he obtained the Prize Medal 
given by the Lyceum Medicum Lon- 
dinenſe for the year 1789. 

Graham, a Lieutenant i in the royal 


navy. 


act, a Clerk in the Skeretary 
of State's Office, and private Se- 
cretary to his Grace the Duke ot 
Leeds. 


Charles, a Student of Law, enter · 


| ed at Lincoln's Inn. 
- abroad, it is probabk, rendered him | 


5 eee | 


of 


MEMOIRS or 


R. Ciegborn was born of repu- 


table parents, at Granton, in 
the pariſh of Cramond, near Edin- 
burgh, on the 


left a widow and five children. 
George, who was the youngeſt ſon, 


received the rudiments of his educa- - 
tion in the grammar-ſchool of Cra- 
mond, and in the year 1728 was 
-ſent to Edinburgh to be further in⸗ 
ſtructed in the Latin, Greek, and 
French; where, to a fingular pro- 
ficiency i in theſe languages, he added 
a conſiderable ſtock of mathernaticas 4 
knowledge. 5 


In the beginning of the year 1731 


cultivated. 


This great orofelfor was eſteemed by 
all, but moſt by thoſe who wereimme- 
diately under his direction. It was the 
lot of young Cleghorn to live under his 
roof; and in one of his letters his pu- 
pil appeared to dwell with pecuiiar 


pleaſure upon this circumſtance; ob- 
ſerving, that his amiable. manners 
* and unremitting activity in pro- 


Q 2 66 mots. . 


GEO RGE CLEGHORN. 8 


18th of December. 
1716. His father died in 1719, and 
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* the invariable benignity 


* moting the public welfare, endear- 


* ed him to all his acquaintance, but 


* more particularly to thoſe who 


* lived under his roof, and had daily 
% opportunities of admiring the 
*« {weetneſs of his converſation, and 


& poſition,” 


For five years he continued to pro- 

fit by the inſtruction and example of | 
his excellent maſter, viſiting patients 
in company with him, and aſſiſting 


at the diſſections in the anatomical 


theatre; at the ſame time he attend- 
ed in their turn the lectures in bo- 
tany, materia medica, chemiſtry, and 
the theory and practice of medicine; 


of his diſ- 
0 | frequently diſſecting human bodies, 


and by extraordinary diligence he 


attracted the notice of all his precep- 


go, _ 45 
On Dr. Fothergill's arrival from 
England at this univerſity, in the | 
year 1733, Dr. Cleghorn was intro- 
duced to his acquaintance, and foon 
became his inſeparable companion. 
Theſe twin pupils then ſtudied toge- 
ther the ſame branches of ſcience, un 
der the ſame maſters, with equal ar- 
dour and ſucceſs; they frequently 


met to compare the notes they had 


collected from the profeſſors, and to 
communicate their reſpective obſer- 


Memoirs of Dr. George Cleghorn, 


| 


During a reſidence of thirteen 
years in that iſland, whatever time 
could be ſpared from attending the 
duties of his ſtation, he employed 
either in inveſtigating the nature of 
epidemic diſeaſes, or in gratifying the 
| paſſion he early imbibed for anatomy, 


and thoſe of apes, which he procu- 
red from Barbary, and comparing 
their ſtructure with the deſcriptions 
of Galen and Verſalius. In theſe 


| purſuits he was much aſſiſted by his 


correſpondent Dr. Fothergill, who 
be acknowledges was indefatigable in 
ſearching the London ſhops for ſuch 
books as he wanted, and in forward- 
ing them by the earlieſt and beſt op- 
Portunitie s. | 


1 1740 he left Minorca, and came 
to Ireland with the 22d regiment; 


and in autumn 1750 he went to Lon- 
don, and, during his publication of 


ed Dr. Hunter's anatomical lectures, 
In the publication of his book he was 
materially aſſiſted by Dr. Fothergill. 
O this work the following eulo— 


vations. Their moments of relaxa - 


tion, if that time can be called relaxa- 


tion which is devoted to ſocial Rudies, 


_ were ſpent in a ſelect ſociety of fellow- 
ſtudents, of which Fothergill, Ruſſel 
and Cuming, were aſſociates; a ſo- | 
ciety fince incorporated under the 

name of The Royal Medical Society 
JJ om IT 


T 
| young Cleghorn bad ſcarcely enter 
ed into his twentieth year, ſo great 


had been his progreſs, and fo high a 


Character had he acquired, that at 


the recommendation of Dr. St Clair 


Gen, St. Clair. 


he was appointed ſurgeon in the 224 
regiment of foot, then ſtationed in 
Minorca, under the command of 


gium has been pronounced by a com- 
petent judge; It forms a juſt mo- 


cal writers: it not only exhibits an 
accurate (tate of the air, but a minute 
detail of the vegetable productions of 


| the iſland; and concludes with medi- 


cal obſervations, important in every 
point of view, and inſtances either 
new, or applied in a manner which 
preceding practitioners had not ad- 
mitted.” It is a modern practice, 


for which we are indebted to Dr. 
Cleghorn, to recommend aceſcent 


vegetables, in low, remittent, and 
putrid ſevers, and the early and co- 
pious exhibition of bark, which had 


2 — 


deduced from falſe theories. : | 
In 1751 the Doctor ſettled in Dub- 
lin; and, in imitation of Monro and 


| Hunter, began to give annval courſes 


of anatomy, 5 


& The Diſeaſes of Minorca,” attend- 


del for the imitation of future medi- 


been interdicted from miſtaken facts, 
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A few years after his coming to | 
Dublin, be was admitted into the 
W univerſity as lecturer in anatomy. 
W In the year 1784, the College of 
WE Phyſicians there elected him an honor 


from lecturer in anatomy he was 
made profeſſor ; and had likewiſe the 
W honour of being one of the original 
members of the Iriſh Academy for 
W promoting arts and ſciences, which is 
now eſtabliſhed by Royal authority. 
In 1777, When the Royal Medical 
W Society was eſtablithed at Paris, he 
3 was nominated a fellow of it. 

In one of his epiſtles to Dr. Cum- 
ming, he modeſtly concluded, My 
= « greateſt ambition is to be reputed 
bea well-meaning member of ſociety, 
who wiſhed to be uſeful in his ſta- 

(tion; and who was always of opi- 

nion, that honeſty is the beſt policy; 

and that a good name is better than 

= © riches,” : e 

In another letter to the ſame friend, 

uritten in 1785, he ſays, In the 
= © year 1772, increaſing buſineſs and 


(commit the chief care of my an- 
& © nual anatomical courſe, for the 
inſtruction of Rudents in phyſic and 
© © ſurgery, to my favourite pupil Dr. 
Purcell, who has not only kept it 
up ever ſince, but improved it fo as 
%o advance its reputation and his 
own: yet (till I continue to read, 
as I have done for upwards cf 
| © twenty years, to a crowded audi- 
| s ence, a ſhort courſe of lectures, the 
: deſign of which is to give to ge- 
: neral ſcholars a comprehenſive 
|". iow of the animal kingdom, and to 
eint out to them the conduct of 
„ ature in forming their various 
* rides, and fitting their ſeveral or- 
l fans to their reſpective modes of 
„lle: this affords me an opportunity 
% exciting in my hearers an eager 


7 ſhewing them a variety of elegant 


. deſire for anatomical knowledge, 


Memoirs of Dr. George Cleghorn, 


£ ary member; and ſince that time, | 


= © declining health obliged me to | 


Preparations, and of railing their | 


* 


minds from the creature to the 
„C Creator, whoſe power, wiſdom, 
* and goodneſs, is no where diſplayed 
c to greater advantage than in the for- 
“ mation of animals.” . 

About 1764, on the death of his 


only brother in Scotland, he ſent for 


his ſurviving family, conſiſting of the 
widow and nine children, and ſet- 


tled them in Dublin under his own 
eye, that he might have it more in 
his power to afford them that protec- 


tion and aſſiſtance which they might 


ſtand in need of. His elder nephew | 
| William * he educated in the medical 
profeſſion ; but after giving him the 


beſt education which Europe could af- 
ford, and getting him joined with 
bimſelf in the lectureſhip, the Doc» 


| tor's pleaſing hopes were molt un- 
fortunately fruſtrated by the young 


gentleman's death, which happened 
about 1784. He died univerſally 


aud ſincerely regretted by all who 
knew him, on account of his uncom- 


mon abilities, and moſt amiable diſ- 
polition. _ „ 


Dr. Cleghorn, with an acquired 


independence, devoted his moments 


of leiſure from the ſeverer ſtudies of 
his profeſſion to farming and horti- 


. 


| Parva . ſeges ſatis e. Satis ei repuieſs 


cere fel, | 


| $i licet, er ſoli to membra levare toro. 


But his attention to this employment 
did not leſſen his care of his relations, 
who, from a grateful and affectionate 
regard, looked up to him as a parent; 
the duties of which ſtation he fo ten- 
derly filled up, as to induce Dr. Lett- 
ſom, from whoſe memoirs this ac- 
count is takey, to apply to him the 


words of Horace, 


* He took 
in Phyſic at Edinburgh in 1779, and 


wrote and publiſhed a very ingenious 


inaugural diflertation, entitle d, Tits: 
riam Ignis Complatienss © © 
95 . 1 Vetus 
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 Notut in fratrer animi paterni. | ners might at once ſmooth and enli. 
ven his future years. In\the retire} : 


Dr. Cleghorn died in December 


1789. | 

$44 44% 444-4444 $4 
The Queſt of a Wife :—A Tale. 
IN the internal regions of Africa, if 


1 all the narrations of travellers 
may be believed, lies a country, popu- 


lous, extenſive, and rich in the various | 


gifts of nature. In this region, where 


no European foot, ſince the adventu- 


rous Gaudentio di Lucca, ever has 
been able to penetrate, reſide a people, 
though not in the higheſt ſtate of ci- 


vilifation, yet poſſeſſed of minds capa- 


ble of every improvement. Among 
theſe was born Zoban, the hero of 


our tale, of a family though not 


noble, yet reſpectable, and poſſeſſed of 
what in that country conſtituted very 
conſiderable opulence. Zoban had 
been educated at a diſtance from the 


capital among ſages eminent for vir- 
tue and knowledge, whoſe inſtruction 


and example had their full force in 
forming his principles, diſpoſitions 
and character. With a heart not in- 
ſenſible to the tender attachments and 
endear ments of life, he was poſſeſſed 


of a ſound and cultivated underſtand- 


ng, tho? as yet but little acquainted 
vith the ſentiments and maxims of the 
world. Wy % 

By the unexpected death of his fa- 
ther, Zoban found himſelf, when 
ſcarce entered upon manhood, in the 


in ſplendour. Unlike many of his 
countrymen, who in that remote 
region could boaſt of all the vices 


of more cultivated climates, our hero 


felt no inclination to plunge into diſſi. 
pation and debauchery, but reſolved 
at once to ſettle in domeſtic tranquilli- 
ty, and for that end, wiſhed to ſeek 


out a conſort whoſe congenial man- 


poſſeſſion of wealth that would ena e 


ble him to live in comfort and even 


failed; the plainneſs of his dreſs col. 
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ment in which he had been hrought 
up, female ſociety was * un- 
known: he found therefore, that ſuch 
2 companion as he wiſhed for, muſthe 
ſought elſewhere; and as he had heard 


by report of the ſaperior accompliſh. 


ments of the ladies of Gumala, the 
capital of the country. haſtened to 
that city. nor doubting but among the 
numerous virgins that reſided: within 
its walls, many eligible. companions ' 
for him might be found. 
to ſet little value on riches and external 
ſplendour, aud concluding that the ſen- 
timents of others were ſimilar, Zoban 
took care that his outſet in life. even 
in the gay city of Gumala, ſhould be 
marked with that ſimplicity in dreſs, 
equipage, and appearance, that be- 
came a wiſe man: no oſtentation was 
diſplayed, no marks of affluence e 
bibited in his ſtyle of living. By 
the attention of thoſe to whom 
he had been introduced, he found 
admiſſion into ſeveral of the molt 
brilliant and faſhionable circles, and 
thought at firſt that fame had not 
deceived him in extolling the graces, 
the accompliſhments and the beauty 
of the ladies of the capital. 
Our hero ſoon perceived with {a 
tisfaction, that with all their charms 
the damſels of Gumula were ot 
inacceſſible and inexorable divinities 
but affable and condeſcending 0 
molt of the youths that courted the! 
With the natural detire df 
gaining their favour, and the addit. 
onal motive of ſelecting from among 
them a companion for life, he attemp 
ted to mingle in their ſociety, el 
gage in their converſation, and pat 
take of their attention. But here he 


veyed the idea of poverty, the ſmpl. 
 eity of his manners and obſcrvatio 
ſurpriſed and diſguſted the ladies 


| accuſtomed to the elegance of a 1 
: * 


Taught bv the leſſons of the ſages 
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with. © What creature is this?“ cried 
one of them, come _ us, 
W «© with';:a complexion ſo black and 
ugly?“ for a country reſidence had 
W : creaſed its natural darkneſs. *© I 
W «© know not,” ſaid another, but ſup- 
TT poſe he is ſome he-cub, whom his 
gam bas ſent from the plough, to 
W « he licked into ſhape in the capital.“ 
WT « The fellow,” faid a young mils, 


a like a gentleman, before he venture 
(to come near us.“ It would have 


| WE been to no purpoſe,” rejoined an old 
» WE maid, © dreſs how he would, his man- 
n ners will always mark him our for 
na clown.” Agreeably to theſe 
x WE notions, Zoban found himlelf treated; 
„ it he ventured to pay a compliment 
& · ¶ to a lady, ſhe eyed him from head to 
as WE foot, turned aſide to her companions, | 
x" WE and burſt into laughter. If he offer. | 
ed his hand to conduct one to her ſeat, 
m ſhe drew it back, as if ſhe had been 
nt in danger of touching a ſerpent. IF | 
oft de requeſted the honour of dancing 
nt with another, with a contemptuous | 
not WE glance ſhe told him ſhe was engag- 
ces ed. %%% Wl OY by 
uf Diſguſted at his treatment, Zoban 
WE vas about to leave the city, deter- 
{a {WE mined to, look elſewhere for a ſuitable 
rms conſort; but while he meditated his 
not retreat, one of the followers of the 
tics {faſhionable circles, to whom his con- 
10 nections and ſitnation were known, | 
their N accidentally mentioned one day the 
e d ertent of his fortune, and gave a 
dit: hint of the buſinefs on which he was 
mong i viliting the capital. The intelligence 
emp spread with great rapidity, and the 
„ en: reſpectability of Zoban increaſed in 
d pat: Proportion. The young ladies re- 
ere he I marked with wonder, how much the 
s co. dingineſs of his complexion had been 
impl. ſoftened by a ſhort reſidence in Gu- 
atio mala; and in his manners and addrefs 
ladies how furprilingly he was improved; 
a . the plainneſs of his dreſs intimated 
c0-" * FT OM 
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editcation. Coldneſs and diſdain 


| the dignity of bis mind, and the 
were the only returns that Zoban met 


125 


ſimplicity of his remarks was a proof 
either of wiſdom or of wit. Parents 
who had marriageable daughters 


a might at leaſt: have tried to dreſs 


"= 


ſolicited his acquaintance, and mar- 
ried ladies who had younger ſiſters 
expreſſed the happineſs they would 
receive from his viſits. 
Zoban moſt readily attributed all 
this change to the approbation beſto- 
wed on his character and conduct; 
the coldneſs of the firſt reception he 
aſcribed to prudence, unwilling to re- 
poſe too much confidence in a ſtran- 
ger; the preſent cordi ality he receive 
ed as the ſincereſt teſtimony of his 
merit. Thus pleaſed with himſelf, 
and charmed with the females of 
Gumala, he began ſeriouſly to look 
around among his numerous acquain- 
tances, to find one with whom he 
might hope to form a happy and com- 
tortable union. 9 0 
The firſt that occurred to him, ag 
a fit object of his choice, was Damu. 
ha, a temale not deficient in grace 
and accompliſhments, but chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed for the nobility of her 
birth ; her great grand father having, 
it is ſaid, been head cook to the firſt. 
| emperor of Gumala. In converſation 
with her, Zoban one day was ſpeak- 
ing with warmth of the diſtinguiſhed 
virtues and active benevolence of one 
of the ſages among whom he had been 
_ educated, 4 Of what family is he?“ 
ſaid Damuha coldly. * His father,“ 
_ replied Zoban, was a poor and 
* honeſt farmer, and the ſon rofe to 
e reputation by his own merit alone.?? 
«© I thought,” cried ſhe ſcornfully, 
„he muſt be ſome low creature, as I 
% never heard of him. before; I find 
he is ne whom nobody knows. 
% By no means, Madam ?” ; interrup- 
ted Zoban, © he is well known to 
many people in the neighbourhood 
„ where ke reſides, and is univerfally 
i reckoned a bleſſing to the place.” 
He may be known,” ſaid Damuha, 
« to ſome, but us only to 1 
„ , on. 
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40 are much miſtaken; we may ſome- 
1 times condeſcend to take notice of 
b them, when their fortune is con- 


If fo, thought Zoban, I ſhould be 
| finely matched with ſuch a partner, 
who ſhould do me the honour to ruin 


me as an inferior being. He quickly 
took leave of Damuha, and reſolved 


4 


beauty, as beauty in that country was 
deemed, ſurpaſſed moſt of her com- 
panions, and had the advantage of 
being ſet off with a dreſs always dil- 
poſed in the moſt juſt and elegant 
taſte; her livelineſs and gaiety were 
conſpicuous wherever ſhe entered. 


company as uſual made a point of 
vying with one another in the ele- 
gence of their appearance and the 
ſplendour of their dreſſes. Lemouri 


metry of her form and beauty of her 
jeatures were no leſs admired than 


« folks, among whom for my part I 


« thoſe of high life, and even count it 
41 an honour, if one of us ſhould deign 
1 to make uſe of that opulence which 
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« deſire neither acquaintance nor con- 
« nection.““ Even the nobleſt, Madam, 
might be proud of the acquaintance 
of men of merit. Indeed, Sir, you 


de venient for us, but as they can never 
« ſuppoſe themſelves our equals, the 
« richeſt among them mult always 
« keep at a humble diſtance from 


« yulgar ſouls want taſte to enjoy.“ 


my eſtate, and all the while regard 


never to ſeek a wife among high- 
F/ one: 

The next that attacted his parti- 
cular attention was Lemouri. Her 


Zoban was ſtruck with theſe ſplendid 
qualifications, and willingly joined 
the crowd of her admirers. On the 
evening of a great feſtival he attended 
her to an entertainment, where the 


was diſtinguiſhed by all The ſym- 


the peculiar grace which the plume 
of feathers that adorned her head 


was diſpoſed in. With ſecret delight | 


ihe heard expreſſions of admiration 
breathed around, and the ſatisfaction 
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| men of that age, and the vanity of 


hilarity, She ſmiled, ſhe talked, ſhe 
flirted, with ſuch lively good humour 
and enchanting grace, that Zohan 
was enraptured, and fancied he had 
now met with the paragon of the ſex, 
In the midſt of his gaiety, a ſtranger 
lady entered the room, with graces 
and charms equal to Lemouri, and 
with a head-dreſs till more eminent 
for elegance and ſplendour. The 
applauſes of the company were trans. 
ferred to the new-comer, and the 
good humour of Leinouri inſtants. 
neouſly diſappeared. Fretful and 
peeviſh, ſhe complained, with no 
ſmall petulance, of the warmth of the 
| place, the vulgarity of moſt of thoſe 
who were preſent, and the tediovſneſ; 
of all ſuch amuſements. Zoban was 
altoniſhed at the change, but thought 
| it became him to divert Ithis tempo- 
rary effuſion of melancholy by ſome 
amuſing converſation. He began We 
ſome good natured remarks on the 
company, whom, with characteriſte = 
ſimplicity, he praiſed without reſerve; 8 
and among others, commended, with Mi 
ſome ardor, the appearance of the 
rival ſtranger. + Lemouri only replied Wn 
by ſome poignant refiections on the 
folly and want of taſte of the young 


country boohies attempting to mix 
in the circles of faſhion. At that 
| inſtant, an accompliſhed young Gu. 
malan came up, and ſeating himſel 
by her ſide, began a converſation, in 
which ingenuity itſelf could ſcare 
trace the ſhadow of a meaning, inter 
| mixing many ſatirical remarks on tit 
aſpect of thoſe around them, and giv 
ing hints that the formidable rin 
was, in his opinion, aukward in het 
perſon, fantaſtic in her dreſs, and 
homely in her countenance. Lemoui 
_ recovered her gaiety, and ſmiled up9 
her new companion; but Zovat 
who once more attempted to addres 
her, was repulſed with a frown," 
which indignation ſeemed blende 


lie felt inſpired her with unwonted 


with contemptuous diſguſt. Tho 


WE our hero could not divine the cauſe, 
be felt the effect of this conduct, and 
be from that hour was convinced it would 
be prudent in him to chuſe for his 
companion a leſs capricious fair. 


Zoban was ſoon conſoled for the 
© uneaſineſs this diſappointment had 
given him, by the captivating con- 
+ 7 verfation and mild graces of Vado, 
« © who though not poſſeſſed of all the 
„ charms, ſeemed free from the cap- 
« IT rices of Lemouri, and did not enter- 
„tai ſuch ideas of her beauty as to be | 


rival. Zoban frequently made one 
* F in che ſelect parties of pleaſure, in 
e which Vado bore a part, and found 
always new occaſion to admire the 


as © diſpoſition and manners of his new 
bt companion. There prevailed at 
o. that time among the ladies of Gu- 
ne mala a diverſion tot unlike the chil- 
an drens play of caftle-building, in which 


the whole amuſement conſiſted in the 


ie various arrangement of certain blue, 
re; green, and yellow ſticks, and the 
un victory was afligned to the perſon 
the who was able to do fo in the moſt 
leg expert and expeditious mode. In 
the Wo this diverſion it happened that Vado 
ung took a ſhare, and Zoban placed him- 
y of ſelf by her ſide as an unconcerned 
mix ſpectator. He had not ſat long, when 
wa be was ſurpriſed to find the counte- 
Cu- nances of all engaged aſſume a caſt 
aſcii of the deepeſt thoughtfulneſs, and 


3 regardleſs of the JOAN of 


_ "xp 


inter- 

N the By and bye her face began to put 

1 giv- on a ſtill more ſerious aſpect, till at 
rival Wength ſhe exhibited a picture of 
in het horror, and ſtarting up uttered a mul- 

\ al nude of execrations on the fabricator 


Wof ſticks, that had proved ſo unman- 


mou 

| up i Wageable in her hands. In a few 
oba moments he ſaw her fit down once 
4dreb more to the ſame diverſion, and ob- 
W, u * ber artfully contriving ſo to 
Jended lubſtitute one piece for another, thar 


Whe came of as victorious, though 


Vol. III. 
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WY fed hurt by tlie applauſe of a 


| E poſition of the ticks - on the ns 8 | 


* 
inferior in {kill and conduct. Zoban 


was confounded at theſe new traits 
in his miſtreſs? character, but thought 
a damſel attached to an amuſement 
which could excite firſt to anger, fu- 


ry, then to deceit and diſhoneſty, 


was very different indeed from the. 


female he would wiſh to ſelect for a 


wife. 

Diſappointed in each of theſe ob- 
jects of his choice, our hero next 
began to think of paving his addreſſes 
to Endiva, in hopes of tinding in her 
a diſpoſition free from the failings 


that had diſguſted him in his former 


acquantance. Among the other 
inſtructions which Zoban had in his 
education received, was a Ready and 
uniform abhorrence of vice, in whats 
ever form it might appear; a ſimi- 
larity of thought he expected in all he | 
converſed with, and uſed, without 
much reſerve, to give vent to theſe 


feelings when opportunities preſented; 


it was true that he found the com- 
pany frequently ſhocked at the 
bluntneſs of his expreſſions, but he 
attributed this not to any want of 
diſlike to what was bad, but to a 
tenderneſs, that was backward in 
ſpeaking ſcandal of their neighbours. 


To this diſpoſition he referred the 


conduct of Endiva, when he found 
her often diſpoſed to palliate and 
excuſe the diſſipation and debauchery 
of the youths of the age; though he 
was at the ſame time unable to ac- 


count for the malignant ingenuity 


with which ſhe diſcovered, and ex- 
poſed the bad actions of ſomes whoſe. 
general conduct was blameleſs. Ab- 
out this time an intrigue of a very 


criminal nature, attended with cir- 


cumſtances of falſehood and deceit 


I on the part of the ſeduce et, made 7 


ſome noiſe in Gumala. Zoban heard 


the circumitances with horror, and 


ſpoke of it to Endiva in the ſtrongeſt 
ſtyle of condemnation. To his ſur» 
priſe he found the did not. expr-ſs 
much diſſatisfactioa, and ſaid o. Fo 

| L C 


the fellow had been no doubt impru- 
dieent and indiſcreet. But is not his 
« conduct, Madam, ſo wicked as to 
© merit univerſal deteſtation ?”— 
© Don't be ſo violent on the ſubject, 
ſaid Endiva, Gentlemen in faſhi- 
s onable life muſt have avocations. 
1 ſhould ſcarce have thought,“ an 
ſwered Zoban, “ that the virtuous 
«part of the ſex would have called by 
„ ſo gentle a name, a conduct ſo 
« flagitious ; I certainly expected, that 
they at leaſt would have united in 
_ ** baniſhing from their ſociety thoſe 
* men whoſe debauchery and profli- 
' gate lives ſhew the eſtimation in 
« which they hold female virtue 
« Such men, my good Sir, are men 
et of ſpirit and men of honour, and a 
few irregularities in the conduct of 
* ſuch may be eaſily overlooked or 
* forgiven.” —*© But can thoſe who 
s paſs a great part of their hours 
« in the company of the diſſolute 
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« pear in the preſence of the modeſt 
and virtuous ?P—* No doubt of it, 
„ and much fitter too than thoſe 
cold and formal fools, in whoſe 
company inſipidity and languor 
& prevail, and whoſe regularity of 
« conduct betrays a want of ſpirit 
more contemptible in the eyes of 
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4 claim a ſoul ſuperior to the vulgar. 
Zoban broke off the converſation, and 
rejoiced at his good fortune, in diſ- 


Endiva, as 


panion for Hife. . 

The attention of Zoban was ſoon 
after ſolicited by the character and 
conduct of Radzig, and both his own 
obſer vation and the voice of report 


of gambling, or a predilection for 
diſſipation; in ſpite of the ſolicitations 
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ee and abandoned, ever be fit to ap 


„ the ladies, than exceſſes that pro- 


covering in time the ſentiments of 
| hg. was convinced that 
the approbatioff9$. vice could never | 
be a very eligible quality in a com- 


fſatisſied him that ſhe could not be 
charged with pride or caprice, the love 


nnknowing and almoſt unknown, 
To her he found means to get him. 
ſelf introduced, and to recommend 
himſelf to her notice, began a con. 
verſation that he thought was ſuited 
to her diſpoſition. As ſhe ſeemed 
to have as little reliſh as himſelf for 
faſhionable gaieties, he made no men- 
tion of thoſe, but expatiated with the 
rapture he felt on the beauties of 
Nature, and the wiſdom of its Au. 


thor, as well as on the various works 


of ingenuity which the inhabitants of 
that region had from time to time pro- 
duced. Radzig heard with liſtleſs at- 
tention, and made no reply. When 
Zoban ventured to aſk her ſentiments 
on any ſubject, the only anſwer he 
received was, © I know nothing of 
theſe matters.” Still he attemp- 
ted to intereſt her attention, by re- 
newing the theme in the moſt pleaſing 
colours he could find; but in the 
mid{t of the converſation, he was 
interrupted by his miſtreſs breaking 
out, © I never ſaw the like of it.“ 
— Like what Madam,” ſaid Zoban, 
« Like that fly upon the wall,” faid 
ſhe ; „ have been flapping at it 
« with a feather for a half an ho, 
« and it will not fly away.” Zoban 
was confounded at this employ: 
ment which Radzig had amuſed her- 


{ſelf with during his exertions to eu- 


tertain her ; and never thought more 
| of paying his addreſſes to one wid 
knew ſo little how to value or emplo 
her time or her talents. _ 
Zoban was by this time tired of 
purſuit that ſeemed to him almoſ 
hopeleſs ; and bidding adieu to Gt 
mala, returned to his native pl 
to conſole himſelf for his diſappoiutt 
| ments in the converſation of the ſages 
To one of them he unboſomed hin 
ſelf, and recounted his adventures 
The old man, well acquainted with 
the world, ſmiled when Zobil 
mentioned his reſorting to the cap! 


of her companions, her time was paſ- | in queſt of a wife: and wiſhing 9 


ſedin a ſtate of domeſtic tranquillity, 


G, 


= dire& his inexperienced views, began 
| Ja converſation on the ſubject. I 
EZ « ſhould eurer have thought,” ſaid 


= Þ mala, the centre of diſſipation and 
| 3 « folly, a proper companion for one 
of your diſpoſition ; not but ſuch 
may be found there, but they are 
. but rarely to be met with. But 
2 among what claſſes in the capital 
f did you make your inquiries? v7 WIN 
s the faſhionable circles.” © I no 
s © « longer wonder at your diſappoint- 
it © ments; they were no other than 
> © any one, acquainted with the world, 
t. could have foreſeen. Pray, amidlt 
n | all the eagerneſs of your reſearch, 
ts «© did you ever think of turning your 
ie e attention to any females known 
k * and diſtinguiſhed for their piety ?” 
n- © Never.” Strange! do not you 


re © conceive, that ſuch a diſpoſition, | 


ne if fincere, muſt prove an infallible 


he ( ſecurity againſt the faults and fail- 
ras WW ings which fo juſtly offended you 


og in the ſeveral objects, on whom you 
t2 „ had fixed your choice 2? —* I know 
an, “ not.” — Would not a principle that 
aid “ enjoins humility and univerſal be- 
t nevolence root out all the haughty 


ur, “ ſentiments with which pride of 
ban “ birth had inſpired Damnha?”—It 
lo- certainly would.” Could a diſpo- 


ere * ſion, elevated in its views above 
en- preſent and external objects, and 
note intent upon what was truly and 
who 10 permanently uſetul, be liable to feel 
E the trifling caprice and filly va- 
] 4 mty of Lemo ??—<© I believe it 


| of a c could not.” Could one whoſe time 
mol 1 was filled up with important duties, 
Go. I and whoſe mind was much employ- 
place * ed in the contemplation of the no 
point bleſt objects in the univerſe, either 
ſages WE find leiſure or inclination for frivo- 
bim. lous amuſements? or if the did, 
tures . could theſe have power to harraſs 
| with , and diſcompoſe hertemper?” — In- 
Zobe . deed 1 think not.“ Muſt not a 
ww Þ principle that moſt ſtrongly incul- 


Addreſs to the Latlier. 
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„Without doubt it muſt.“. 
likely that a mind, having the beſt 
and juſteſt notions of the value of 
time, ſhould allow that time to paſs 
© in vacant indolence, or that one 
taught habitually to turn its re- 
„ ſearches upon the Creator and his 
* works, ſhould with liſtleſs inatten- 


* upon 2? — 
„Remember, then, you have now 


4 | ates Univerſal purity by the moſt | 


«© powerful motives, completely eras 
“ dicate every diſpoſition to palliate 
« vice, becauſe it is faſhionable 2?.—< 

—“ is it 


* tion hear ſuch ſubjects enlarged 
% Tt ſcarcely could. 


ce found a principle that may be of 


« ſome uſe to you in your future 
| © purſuits ofthe kind you have been 


“ engaged in.“ 


Zoban was ſatisfied, and altering 
the channel of his purſuits by the di- 
rection of the ſage, ſoon found his 
completely crowned with 


withes 
luccels. 


Wee * 


To the Lids: 


On Trifing dequifitionr—and Hints 


on a faſhionable Amuſement, 


F it muſt be confeſſed that we free 


quently pride ourſelves on the 
acquiſition of things of little import- 
ance, 


which confer no merit and 
can lead to no fame, it muſt at 


the ſame time be owned that we are 


frequently efteemed and regarded in 


the world, not according to our real 
worth, but according to our having 
rendered ourſelves 


remarkable by 
ſome trifling accompliſhments, How 


many men are careſſed by their ac- 


quaintances, and invited into all 
companies, merely from their being 
able to fing a good ſong; and when 


a lady withes to make up what ſhe 


calls an agreeable party, does ſhe 
not ſelect one perlon becauſe ſhe 
plays a good hand at whilſt, and an- 
other becauſe ſhe will make a fourth 
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at a pool of quadrille? It is ſur- 


priſing how many people there are 


who find their way through the world 
on the ſtrength of ſuch petty accom- 


pliſhments, and who have not pride 

enough to be ſenſible that if they 

did not play a good hand, or ſing a 

JZood ſong, they would paſa unno- 
ticed, and remain uninvited. 


A lady of my acquaintance, Who 


commonly fees © a great deal of 
company,” at the Chriſtmas ſeaſon, 
and who, according to the faſhion 


now prevailing, is allowed by her 


| huſband to invite company, is very 
happy in her ſelection of parties for 


each day. Ore ſet of company ſhe 


brings together, becouſe they are all | 
fond of whiſt; another, becauſe par- 


tial to quadrille; a third, becauſe 


they are a people who know each 


other and like to be together; and 


a fourth, becauſe they are a kind of 
odd ſort of people whom we muſt 
no and then invite, but whom one 
does not much care for, and there- | 
fore it is better to have them all to- 
gether, and fo get rid of one's plagues 


at once. To pleaſe her huſband, ſhe 
divices his friends into much the ſame 


the whilt play- 


gam e. 


e is that of thoſe who play 


bigh and thoſe who play low; and 


4 I could wiſh other miltreſſes of 
ceremonies would attend to; ſor, 


from want of ſuch attention, many 


perſons, aſhamed to ſeen poor, very 


an amuſement and a pleaſure, are 
really in many families become a 
peſt and a nuiſance. —But tO return 
to ny ſubject. 

Ihe vanity we entertain from be- 


ing maſters of trifling arts would be 


* *. 


Another diviſion ſhe eceſarily 


| 


—_—_— 


Addvreſ” to the Ladies: 


ral, who are much more apt to think 


| thoſe trifles, than to diſcern and ad. 


ters; they are elbowed out of their 


they will not be the people a perſon 


| renders them agreeable at a table.— 
Either, as has been obſerved al- 


cards, or dance well, or ſing a good 


| * the lite and foul” of company, 
| and without whom few tavern pa 


| had loſt his teeth and his voice, 
| foou make themſelves ſo; and it is 
in this reſpect that cards, from being 


who may be ſaid to live entirely by 


' Tenders then an acquilition to come 
_ claſſes, thoſe who drink, and thote | 

who do not drink; 
ers, the quadrille players, and the 
humdrums—the latter ſhe common- 
ly ſets down to loo, or ſome round | 
| merit was a happy faculty of mi- 
micking the barking of a dog, the 
| braying of an aſs, and the mewing 


however, 
many a good dinner, and Jive at 


| 


unpardonable, were it not for the 
wayward opinions of people in gene. 


well of a man and elteem him for 


mire his more ſolid accompliſhments, 
The molt learned philoſopher, the 
molt acute genius, the greateſt ora. 
tor, or the molt elegant poet, arc no- 
thing in company—they acquire no 
reſpect from potlefling thoſe chatac- MT 
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places by a coxcomb, and diſcon- 
certed by a filly coquette without 


$ $44 


they at the ſame time poſſeſs tone Mt 


of the arts we have mentioned abore, 


of taſnion will think of inviting to 
his table. 

In the metropolis, there are many 
hundreds of people of both ſexes 


the poll: ſſion of ſome little art which 


ready, they play a good hand at 


ſong, or tell a good ſtory, or poſſeſs 
ſome ſimilar accompliſhment, which 


Panies where ſuch arts are eſtecmed. 


] once knew a man who was called 


ties were complete, whoſe principal 


of a cat. On the ſtrength of theſe, 


be made a ſhift to get 
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his eaſe, and 1t was not until he 


that he diſcovered how little grats 
tude people entertain for palt fa 
vours; when he could no longer 
perſonify the aſs, the dog, and the 
cat, he was no company, and lelt io 
ſtarve at his leiſure. 

The misfortune that end an 


injudicious choice of eee 


EZ petty acquiſitions which they mutu- 
bs ally diſplay, is, that the moral cha- 
EZ racer is often overlooked, and the 


intellectual is thought of no import- 


EZ ance. It is to be teared that thoſe 
> who ſele& their friends merely be- 


5 cauſe they play well at cards, are 
© not over-ſcrupulous in enquiring 


> whether their oener qualifications are 
ſuch as ought to entitle them to fa- 


miliarity. And if we chuſe our ac- 
aquaintances by ſuch marks as theſe, 


* 
* N 
2 


ve may have a great deal of com- 


; © © pany, a numerous lift of viſitors and 
vj ted, but where is the. opportunity 
to form a friend/hip—where are the 

> © © inducements to engage a yriend? 
— When Timon of Athens was 

nich, he faw much company, he 
gave great entertainments—Vriends, 
as they called themſelves, op- 


ßpreſſed him with offers of kindneſs 
© which he had no temptation to ac- 


xd became poor, his pretended friends 


s forſook— but did his real ones re- 
ch main !—No=-not oe of his numer- 


m. ous acquaintance remained to merit 


d. dhat appellation. 5 5 
led . The preſent bond of union in all 


„companies ſeems to be gaming. Every 
- body cannot talk, nor lilten with | 
pal WW pleaſure or advantage to thoſe who 


mi- are talking; every body cannot 


the ng, or dance, or drink; but every 
body can play ſome game or other. 


This aniverſal amuſement now cc- 


get WW pies the place of every other. It 
1 bas baniſhed converſation—for what 
be ere the talents which fit for conver- 
vice, ſation, when they are not held in 
rati- eltimation? It has abridged the 
; {a- intellectual pleaſures of ſociety, and 
nger i ſubſtituted a mode of walting time, 
4 the be only merit of which is that it is 


Bot unpleaſant, and that it is effec- 
3 ime creeps on impercepti- 
, and the day which would hang 


15 connected together by nothing but 


cept, and with preſents which he 
at did not want. — But, when Limon 


Peavy on our hand, runs rapidly into | 


— 


Aldreſi to the Ladier. 


— — 


alternated with 


133 
midnight, without the diſagreeable 


neceſſity of our counting the hours, 
and deploring the lazineſs of time. 


Had mere amuſement, the ori- 
ginal purpoſe of our meeting toge- 
ther in company, been ſtill the ob- 
jects, cards would have probably 
converſation; but 
cards are no longer an amuſement; 


with thoſe perſons who pride them- 


ſelves on the little accompliſhments 
of human life they are a ſtudy, I 


had almoſt ſaid a ſcience; the ſums 


played for even in families of mid- 
dling life, are no longer ſuch as may 
be ſpared without injury, or loſt 
without chagrin. Intemperate mirth, 
and ſpiteful joy follows ſucceſs; and 


our loſies are too great not to be fol- 


lowed by real pain, vexation, and 
ill temper. Sums of money are 
ſtaked by perhaps one who can af- 
ford it, and the bet accepted by one 
who cannot : debts are thereby con- 


tracted which cannot be paid with- | 


out difficulty, or mentioned without 


| ſhame; for whatever liberties people 
may take with fine, however they may 
plead that their hours are their own, 
and that buſineſs is not neglected, 
yet it is a ſacred maxim in philoſo- 
phy and morals, that they who ha- 
zard money they cannot ſpate, are 

guilty of egregious folly, and they 


who contract debts they have not a 


| proſpect of paying, are highly eri- 
 _— cc TE 
Theſe hints are thrown out looſe | _ 
ly, and as gently as the nature of 
the ſubject would admit. They were 
ſuggeſted by many ſcenes of which I 
had occaſion to be ſpectator, or of 
which I have been informed by 
others. 3 BY 
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c. PUN,” Tarrzs 


8 upon a favourite ſubject, to 


give it a degree of ſuperior confi 
dence, by ſhewing its great impor- 
tance to mankind in all ages, from 


the earlieſt periods of time to the pre- 


ent day, its effects upon the religion, 


overnment, and manners of people, 


yet the ſubject I have choſen for this 


* day's paper will not, I am ſorry to 
fay it, admit of ſuch very powerful 
claims on public attention. 
My ſubject is punnixG. 


annals of kingdoms for the effects of 


 punning—lt does not appear to have 
been the inſtrument of revolutions; 


it has not added to the catalogue of 


wars; no king ever ruled the better 


or the worſe for want of a pun: It 


contributed nothing 


ported not the efforts of the firſt re- 
formers— nor can it be truly ſaid 
that it has added to the genius, the 
taſte or liberality of the moſt poliſhed 
times. Uſeleſs in all theſe reſpects, 

Punning has but feeble claims on 


public attention, and an Eſſay on 
The ſubjeR, if pardonable at all, is 
pardonable only in the Weng of a 


; Profeſſed Trier. 

Vet I can find among the ancients 

_ a tendency to punning. When Plato 
heard an eminent Citizen, one Leo 


(Lion) loud and immoderate in his | 


_ clamours in the Senate, he ſaid, 

This is to be a Lion indeed,*—a 
pun not of the very beſt kind, for 
many better are to be found in the 
_ writings of the ancients, could any 


one be prevailed upon to overlook | 


93 It i is vain 
khat IT endeavour to ſearch into the | 


to diſpell the 
daarkneſs of the middle ages; It ſup- 
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mous works. 


io 


their taſte, their morality, their fine 
language, and only ſeek for their 


puns.— Our own day and time, how. 
Thurſday March 11, 1790. 


% You would be a better man if you : 


ever, is moſt diſtinguiſhable for pun« 
ning. I need not inform my readers 
that the laſt and preceeding cen. 


| turies have left us ſome famous pun- 


LTRHOU GH! it be as enfiom ö 
. with thoſe who are about to 


ſters of all profeſſions, law, phyfic and 
divinity. But the preſent century 
has the merit of he vi. produced the 
greateſt punſter the world ever fav 
need I add his name? Every friend 
to punning mult recolle& his great 
Patron, the Dean of St Patrick's, 


Other pun/ters practiſed the art only, 


Swift wrote ann it, reduced it to a {y{- 
tem, he united profeſſion with practice, 
and no man ought to be deemed a 
legitimate punſter who has not 

made himſelf maſter of the Dean's 
Pritings on this ſubject. One treatiſe 

I in particular recommend, wiſhing 
only he had given it another title, 
God's Revenge againſt Punning, 
Shewing the miſerable fate of perſons 
addicted to this crying ſin, in court and 
toaun—and his Rules for Punniny, 
which are to be found in his poſthu- 
1 have, indeed, long 
had an intention of improving on the 
former treatiſe, by giving the world 
three or four volumes, Tus 
 Laves or EminexnT PuNsTERs, hav- 

ing been perſonally acquainted with 

ſeveral of the moſt famous of the 
preſent time; ; but as ſome of cha 
lives are not in any fenſe finiſhed, 1 
muſt poſtpone my intentions to {ome 
future period, and in the mean time 
content myſelf with collecting mate. 
rials for this great Biographical 

Work. A ſhort ſketch of the Gr 
tents of one of my Lives will ſhew the 
plan. 

Of A—B= a notorious punſter—lf 


| his Education, and how he pang? at 


School—1s fent to the Univerſity and 
PUNS there—Takes a Journey lo LF 
don, aud how he was. introduced 4. 
mong the punſters of the Inn, of Court” 


Vai. ＋ Vance, aud learus to. 7 4 
ere 
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and your money-making men finding 
E by calculation that a pun will /ezch 
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tot think it ariſes from ſomething i in 
the conſtitution. 


2 brain would produce a diſorder, were 
it not ſpeedily expelled.” —This is my 
. theory of punning, and 1 think it may 
de confirmed by the following obfer- | 
Vvations. 

No man can keep in a pn without 
: much uneaſineſs, and the head that is 


lady of my acquaintance, very ſub- 


Te 0 bi, death and dying 
i; fc 55 

Although punning be fo general 
wat no ſex, nor profeſſion are free 
© fron: it, yet we find there are ſome 
18 5 ſo peculiarly formed by na- 
ture as to be incapable of emitting 
or receiving a pun. Servants, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, are not punſters; 
jour very great men are above it; 


— 


1 


OILS 


2 


nothing. appear not to be ſuſceptible 
of punning. But on the other hand, 
5 we ſee many hundreds in whom pur - 
nino is ſo natural that we are inclined 


If I might be per- 
* mitted from experience to advance a 

theory on the ſubject, I would ven 
ture, though at ſome riſk of reputa- 
tion in medical matters, to declare, 
that Punning is a Natural Dif 
charge of a certain matter which 
+ ſuddenly riſing and fermenting in the 


— 


much oppreſſed with puns muſt have 
ſome vent. What would a lady in 
grief do, were it not for tears? The 
ſame uſe, I take it, is ſerved by pun- 
5 ning. Indeed, a few nights ago, a 


ect to puns, was ſuddenly ſeized 


20” an opportunity to diſcharge it, 
ell into hyſterics, as I thought, but 
I candidly informed me afterwards 
hat it was only the effects of a pent- 
Ep pun. I recommended ſome Hol- 
end,, but ſhe anſwered, “ ſhe was 
Pot yet put to her ſhifts.” ? 

Many perſons ſuffer ere 
ö y endeavouring to ſtop natural diſ- 
i harges; and we knew that when 


— 
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| fox are two very different things. In 
punning, it is ſafeſt and beſt to have 


rarely ſucceed—and I have ſeen a 
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be very dangerous. An obſtructed 
pun, if no relief be at hand, is like. 


quences, for it is an affection ſo con- 
nected with the animal ſpirits, that 


ſtopped, have frequently been dull, 
diſcontented, and ſtupid for a whole 


evening. Tom Quizazre, an old 
friend of mine, and an incurable pun- 


diſcharge, bolting them out ſo voci- 
ferouſly, and with ſo little attention 
to good manners, that he ſometimes 
E offence, and a gentleman very 
| modeſily told him lately“ I beg 
you would not let a pun to night.“ — 


is ſomething in Panning which, to ſay 
out much difficulty. 


natural 


But in 
this, L own l have always been diſap- 
pointed. 


recommended to me in this diſorder, 
but after long and repeated trials, 


as incurable. Severe remedies, ſtrong, 
draſtic medicines are always impro- 
| diſorder is the great puzzle. Nay, 


dera credit to them, and when that 


4 Lich an excellent one, but not hav- [6 the cole, hey ll e Os 


vailed uponto take medicine. Hence 


ſure them that punning and the ſinall. 


it the natural way. Inoculation will 


man, who thought he caught the 


punſters, {train and writhe, and tor» 


Þ Faden! is ſuddenly obſtructed by 


our coming out of a warm room in- 
to the cold air, the conſequences may 


wiſe attended with very bad conſe- 


thoſe perſons, whoſe puns have been 
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ſter, takes care his puns have a free 


All this, however, ſhows that there 
the leaſt, cannot be obſtructed with 


Having ftated that punning is a 
diſcharge, it follows that 
| where that diſcharge is too great, 
| remedy ſhould be found. 
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I have had ſeveral patients 
have been obliged to diſmiſs them 


per, and how to get at the ſeat of the 


what is worſe, many think the diſor- 


that affectation of the diſorder which 
many people practiſe; but I can aſ- 


diſorder by being in company with 


ment the alphabet without being 
able 
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Three Thieves,” 


able to ſhow any thing like a true, | muſt allow you to be an incomparz. 


natural pun.,—I think of renewing 
this ſubje& perhaps in my next paper. 
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Tie THREE THIEVES ; 
Or, Hamet and Berard. 


FI HREE rogues in the vicinage 
| of Lan, uniting the ingenuity of 
their talents, had for a conſiderable 
time put both monks and laymen un- 
der contribution, Two of them were 


brothers, their names Hamet and 


Berard.—Their father, who had fol- 


lowed the ſame profeſſion, had juſt. 


_ finiſhed his career at the gallows: the 


name of the third was Travers. They 


never robbed or murdered, but only 
followed the buſineſs of pilfering and 


kidnapping, in which they had arrived 
to an aſtoniſhing degree of inge- 


As they were walking together one 
day in the wood of Lan, and talking 
of their ſeveral feats of dexterity, 
Hamet, the eldeſt of the twobrothers, 
_ eſpied a magpie's neſt at the top of a 

lofty oak, and ſaw the mother fiy in- 


to it. Brother,” ſaid he, to Ber- 


ard, © what ſhould you ſay to a per- 
fon that ſhould propoſe to go and 


take the eggs from under that bird, 


without diſturbing it?“ “ I ſhould 


tell him,” anſwered the younger 


brother, that he was a fool, and 
propoſed athingentirelyimpoſlible,”— 
Well, learn my friend, that he who 
Cannot accompliſh ſo practicable a | 
theft, is but a booby in his profeſſion. | 
_ Obſerve me.” This ſaid, he imme- | 


diately climbs the tree. Having 


reached the neſt, he makes a hole in 


it underneath, receives ſoftly in his 
hand the eggs, as they flip through 
the opening, and brings them down, 
deſiring his companions to obſerve 
that not a fingle egg was broken. 
« By my ſoul,” cries Berard, “ I 


ble thief; but if you could go and re. 
place the eggs under the mother, eas 
quietly as you have taken them fron 
her, we ſhould acknowledge you our 
maſter.” | 

Hamet accepted the challenge, and 
again mounts the tree ; but his bro. 


| ther deſigned a trick upon him. The 


latter, as ſoon as he ſees the other at 
à certain height, ſays to Travers, 
Lou have juſt been a witneſs to 
 Hamet's dexterity, you ſhall now fee 
what I can do in the ſame way.“ He 
inſtantly climbs the tree, and follows 
his elder brother from branch to 
branch. and whilſt the latter has his 
eyes fixed upon the neſt, entirely tz. 
ken up with his deſign, and watch. 
ing every motion of the bird, the ſlip. 
| pery rogue looſens his trowſers, and 
brings them down as a fignal of 
triumph. Hamet in the mean time 
contrives to replace all the eggs, and 
| coming down looks for the praiſe due 
to ſo clever an exploit. Oh, you 
only want to deceive us,” ſaid Ber- 
ard, bantering him, “ I'll wager that 
you have concealed the eggs in your 
trowſers.*” Theother looks, ſees that 
his trowſers are gone, and ſoon finds 
out the trick of his brother, Excel- 
lent rogue,“ ſaid he, to outwit ano- 
wt; 
As for Travers, he was loſt in equal 
admiration of theſe two heroes, and 
could not determine which had the 
advantage. But he felt himſelf hum. 
bled at their ſuperiority, and piqued 
at not being able to contend vith 
them, cried, © Friends, you are too 
knowing for me.” You would & 
cape twenty times, when I ſhould be 
| the ſcape goat. I perceive that [am 
too aukward to thrive in this buſineh 
ſo I ſhall go and follow my ov 
trade. I renounce thieving for eve! 
I have: good ſtrong arms, and wil 
return home and live with my wife; 
with the help of God I ſhall be abe 
299 a ſubſiſtence. He fol 
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ed his declaration, and returned to 
ET his village. His wife loved him, he 


EZ became an honeſt man, and ſet him 
ſelf to work with ſo much induſtry, 


BT that at the cloſe of a few months he 


bad earned wherewithal to buy a hog. 


g . The animal was fattened at home: at 
Cbriſtmas he killed it, and having 
4 hung it in the uſual way againſt the 
wall, he went into the fields. But 
it had been much better for him to 
ha ve ſold it, he would then have ſaved 


75 . 8 
e Ry 


uneaſineſs. 
The two brothers, who had not 


gat this very time to pay him a viſit. 
00 that the huſband was juſt gone 
i night. 

e thing, you might have ſworn 
the hog could not have eſcaped their 


: notice. „Oh, oh,” ſaid they, on go 
ing out, « this ſellow | is going to re- 


1 pork, and eat it without him.“ The 
rogues then laid their plot, and till 
A ght ſhould enable them to act, they 
vent and concealed themſelves behind 
Ja neighbouring hedge. | 

At night, when Travers returned, 
Nis wife told him of the viſit ſhe had 
Veceived. « 1 was much alarmed,” 


nd laid ſhe, © at being alone with them, 
the they had fo ſuſpicious an appearance, 
* Ethat I did not venture to aſk either of 1 
ned Wheir names or buſineſs. But they 
ith Wrarched every corner with their eyes; 
i q don't think a ſingle peg eſcaped 
e Wheir notice.“ Ah, it muſt have 
de been my two queer companions,“ 
1 eried Travers, i in great trouble, my 
ei bog is loſt, and I now heartily wiſh I 
on ad fold it.” «+ We ſtill have a re- 
„ Purce,“ replied the wife, let us 
1 take down the pork, and hide it 
5 pomewhere for the night. To-mor- 
a. row eo you may conſider what 
| 4 Vol. III : 


© himſelf a vaſt deal of trouble and 


The wife was alone ſpinning. She 


out, and that he would not return till 


gale, and did not think us worth in- 
Ping. Well, we muſt carry off his 


3 ſeen him ſince their ſeparation, came 


I E; With eyes accuſtomed to examine 


— n 
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is to be done.“ Travers adopted his 
wife's advice. 
pork, and laid it under the bread o- 
ven, at the oppoſite end of the room, 
after which he laid down, but not with 
an eaſy mind. 

Night being come, the two brothers 
came to accompliſh their proje&; and 
whilſt the eldeſt kept watch, Berard 
began to penetrate the wall i in that 
part where he had ſeen the pork 


that nothing remained but the ſtrin 
by which it was ſuſpended. 


come too late.” 


thinking he heard a noiſe, waked his 


the circuit of them, and 
went out armed with a hatchet. Ber- 
ard, who heard him go out, took the 
advantage of that opportunity to force 
Open 
the bed, and counterfeiting the voice 
of the huſband, 


« the pork is removed from the wall, 


„What have you done with it?“ 


«© Don't you remember then that we 
put it under the oven,” anſwered the 


and made off. 

After having gone his rounds, and 
viſited carefully his doors, Travers re- 
turned to the chamber. 
got a huſband, ſaid the woman, who 
it muſt be confeſſed has got a curious 


moment what he has done with his 


pork another.“ At theſe words Tra- 
vers ſet up a cry, I told you they 


would ſteal it from me, it is gone, and 


' thieves could not be gone far, he had 


| ioſtantly ran 8 them. 


He took down the 


hanging. But he quickly perceived 
% The 


bird is flown, ſaid he, and we are 
Travers, whom the 
dread of being robbed kept awake, 


wife, and ran to the oven to feel if 
the pork was ſafe; he found it there, 
but as he was apprehenſive alſo for 
his barn and houſe, he determined to 
| make 


nr or Ea x 


the door, and approaching : 


„Mary,“ ſaid he, 


wife.“ What has fear turned your 
brain?“ “No, no, I had only forgot 
but {top, I will fecure it.“ In ſaying 
which, he lifts it upon his ſhoulders, 


% I have 


head upon his ſhoulders, to forget one 


T (hall never ſee it again.“ Yet as the 


ſtill ſome hopes of recovering it, and 


They 
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wood, where they intended to hide 


their booty. Hamet went before to 


ſecure the way, andthe brother, whoſe 
load was a conſiderable impediment, 
followed him at a ſmall diſtance. 
Travers ſoon came up with the latter, 
he ſaw him plainly, and recognized 
him, * You muſt be ſomewhat tired,” 


_ elder brother, give me the load, 
and let me take my turn.”—PBerard, 
who thought his brother had been 
ſpeaking to him, gives Travers the 
| pork, and walks on. But he had 


not proceeded one hundred yards, 


ere, to his great aſtoniſhment, he 
falls in with Hamet. 
cried he, © I have been enſnared. 


That rogue Travers has taken me in; 
but ſee if | cannot make amends for 


my folly.” 
He then Grips himſelf, puts his 


ſmirt over his clothes, makes himſelf a 


kind of woman's cap, and in that trim | brothers in confuſion, imagine they 


| ſee and hear their father, and thin; 
to the houſe of Travers, whoſe arrival 


As he ſees | 


runs as faſt as he can by another path 


be waits for at the door. 
him approaching, he comes, appear- 


aſks, with a feigned voice, whether 
he had recovered the pork. © Yes, I 


have it,” anſwered the hnſband. — 


.« Well give it me, and run quickly 


to the ſtable, for IJ heard a noiſe there, 


and I fear they have broke in.” Tra- 


vers throws the carcaſe upon the o- 
thers ſhoulders, and goes once more 
to make his round. But when he re- 
turns into the houſe, he i is ſurpriſed to 
„ find his wife in bed crying, and half | 
He then perceived 


dead with fear. 


that he had been cheated again. Ne- 


vertheleſs he was determined not to 


give out, and, as if his honour were 


* concerned in this adventure, he vowed 
not to give up the conteſt, till by ſome 
means or other he came off victo- 


; rious. 


He pe dd that the thieves this 


Story of the Three Thieves, 


They bad taken to a bye path, a- 
eroſs the fields, that led towards the | 


their triumphal eagerneſs to taſte the 
fruit of their 


| wood was green, and burned but ind. 
ſaid he, aſſuming the voice of the 


« Zounds,““ 


| his pork, returns in triumph to his 
ing as his wife, to meet Travers, and | 

recent victory. She congratulate 
him with a kiſs on ſo bold and wel 
| executed a manœuvre. 
yet flatter ourſelves with too much 


| then made a fire, while the other dr 


vided the carcaſe, and put it piece I 
piece 


then ſeated themſelves to watch i 


hauſted for want of reſt, and fatigbel 


| began to ſhew a a propenſity 1 to i 


trip would not take the fame road 
but h- knew the oreſt was the Þ! ace 
they would make for, and accordingly 
went the neareſt way for it. They 
had, in ſact, already got there, and in 


e 
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dexterity, they had 
juſt lighted a fire at the fo of anal 
to broil a piece of the meat. The 


differently, ſo that to make it ble 
they were obliged to go and gather 


ſome dried leaves and rotten "bras 
ches. 


| 
| 
Travers, whom the light 5500 di- ˖ 
rected to the thieves, taken the advan 
tage of their diſtance from the fire, {Wt 
He ſtrips himſelf entirely naked, climys Mee 
the oak, ſuſpends himſelf by one arm, t 
in the poſition of one who had been t 
hanged, and when he ſees the rogues u 
returned, and buſy in blowing the tre, 


| he roars out, with a voice like thunder, + 
„ unhappy wretches, you will com: h 


to the ſame end with me.” "The two 


of nothing but their eſcape. The 
other quickly ſnatches his clothes and 


wife, and gives her an account of his 


„Let us not 


ſecurity,” ſaid he, © theſe queer fe 
lows are not far off, and ſo Jorg « 
the pork ſubſiſts, I ſhall not think t 
out of danger. But boil ſome wat? 
we will dreſs it, and if they return, ue 
ſhall ſee what method they will divine 
to get hold of it again.” The one 


into the kettle. They both 


one on each ſide of the fire place. 
But Travers who was almoſt & 


by the operations of the night, 100 


the wiſe, © I will take care of the pot; 
q 4 all is faſtened, there is nothing to fear, 
andat all events if I ſhould hear a 
noiſe I will give you notice.? 
On this aſſurance he threw himſelf 
upon the bed in his clothes, and imme 
6 5 diately fell faſt aſleep. The wife con- 


2 


19 
> 


EZ caldron, but at laſt fell aſleep- 
In the mean time our thieves, after 


- 


qderecovering from their alarm, had re- 


turned to the oak, but finding there 

neither pork, or man in chains, they 
eeaſily unravelled the plot. They con- 
„c ceived themſelves diſhonoured, if in 
this conflict of ſtratagems Travers 
x; MW: ſhould finally have the advantage; fo. 


n, they returned to his houſe for this laſt | 


n time, to ſtrain their ingenuity to the 
EZ Before they undertook any thing, 
EZ Bcrard looked throngh the hole he 
bad made in the wall, to ſee if the 
enemy were upon the guard. He 
aw upon the one hand Travers 
ſtretched upon the bed, and on the o- 
ther his wife, whoſe head nodded 
from fide to ſide, with a ladle in one 
hand, while the pork was boiling in 
ide caldron. © They had a mind to 
ſave us the trouble of drefling it,“ ſaid 
@Berard to his brother, „and indeed 


1 


Ihe ſticks it into a piece of pork, and 
Wales it udp. „ 

Travers at that inſtant happened to 
Wake, he ſaw the marœuvre, and 
Jucged that with ſuch expert enemies 
Peace was prefer able to war. Friend,” 


; cv ered be, you have not done right in 
;gued (breaking through the roof of my 
ba boule, and 1 have alſo been to blame 


in not inviting you to partake of the 


Go and lay yourſelf down,” faid | 


tinued for ſome time to watch the 


in the ſocieties 
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pork. Let us contend no longer for 
the ſuperiority in artifice, for it is a 
conteſt that would never end. But 
come down and let us feaſt toge- 
ther.” my 

He went and opened the door for 
them, they ſat down at table together, 
and were keartily reconciled to each 
Scher. e 
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Curious Particulars of the Coal 
TRADE of Neweaſtle. 


1 Hiltory of England is in a grant 
of Henry III, 1239, where the townf- 


men have a charter to dig for coals. 
In 1306, the uſe of it was prohie 


bited by parliament, as a public nui- 
ſance, corrupting the air with its {tink 


and that a duty of two pence per 


 chaldron had been impoſed upon it. 
for ſome time.—In 1599, the queen, 
requiring the payment of all arrears 


of this duty, it was found to have 
been ſo long neglected, that they 
were unable to comply with her re- 
queſt, on which the fraternity of 


Hoſtmen“ was incorporated, upon con- 


by 5 Hen. IV e g. (1404), which 


| enacts that in everie porte ſufficient | 
hooſtes ſhall be aſſigned to the ſame _ 
merchants, who ſhall dwelt in none 


other place, &c.—Camden gives the 
tollowing etymon, from Ouſtmanni, 
eaſt-men, traders from the eaſt:? and 
it appears, from the earlieſt entries 
books, that the 
ſtranger arriving to buy coal, is called 
the oaſte. This ſociety are allo 


| called Fitters. TT 
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From Brand's Hiſtory of Newcaſtle. ] 5 


z firſt mention of coal in the 
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and ſmoke. How very differently 
have ſucceeding parliaments thought 
of it! As early as 1421, it appears 
to be a trade of great importance, 


| * Theſe ſeem to be firlt appointed 
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dition than they ſhould pay one ſhil- | 
ling per chalder exported trom thence 
to the free people of England for 
ever: though they ſay they did this 
from gratitude for her majeſty's in- 
cCorporation.— In 1620, there were 
238 acting fitters, who had 85 keels, 
and vended 9,080 chalders of couls, 
at from ten to eight ſhillings per chal 

_ dron—In 1616, 13,675 tons of coals 

were ſhipped from Newcaſtle. _ 

Many of king Charles it's arbi— 


trary acts reſpecting coal, appear to 


have been no inconſiderable part of 
that unhappy monarch's political ſins. 
In 1627, a charter was granted to 


three perſons for the ſole practice of | 
a new invention of ſmelting iron with 


coal.—In 1630, an excluſive grant 
was obtained by David Ramſay, to 
raiſe water from coal mines. 
ſame year the king let the duties on 
coal to farm.— In 1634, ſolely by his 


oven authority, he impoſed a duty of 


| four-pence per chaldron on all coal 


exported to foreign paris. —In 1637, 
he granted tofir Thomas Tempeſt and 


others, the ſole power of ſelling coal 
from the Tyne for 21 years. —And, in 


the year following, he erected annther : 
company of monopolizers, revoking, 


probably, the former grant. 
From various documents it appears, 


that one of the moſt diſtreſſing cir | 
cumſtances to the parliamen: party, 


was the occaſional poſſeſſion of New- 


| London being at thoſe times in abſo- 
lute want of nel. 
Grey's account, in his Chorogra- 


5 phia of the coal- trade in 1649, is 
well worth tranſcribing; There. 


came ſometimes into this river for 


coales, 300 ſayle of ſhip. Many thou 


ſand people are employed in this 


trade; many live by working them 


in the pits; many live by conveying 
them to the Tyne; many are em- 


Bone in conveying them in keels 


rom the ſtathes aboard the ſhips; 


one coal · merchant imployeth 500 or 
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The | 
the ftathes, Ke. 
he conſumed all his money, and rode 


| Tn 1667, three ſhillings per chalder ö 
were laid upon Newcaſtle coals, tobe 


1000 in his works, yet for all his la. 
bour, care and coſt, can ſcarce live of 
his trade: nay, many of them hath 
conſumed and ſpent great eſtates, and 
died beggars. I can remember one 
of miny that hath raiſed his eſtate; 
many 1 remember that hath walled 
great ellates. —Some ſouth gentlemen 


| have, upon great hope of benehi, 
come into 


this country to hazard 
their monies in coal-pits. Maſter 


Beaumont, a gentleman of great in. 


genuity and rare parts, adventured 
into our mines with his 30,009]. who 


brought with him many rare engines 


not known then in theſe parts; a; 
the art to boore with iron rods, to try 
the deepneſs and thicknefs of the 


coale: rare engines to draw water 
| out of pits; waggons with one horſe 


OO 3 N 
to draw down coales from the pits to 


Within few vear; 


home upon his light horſe.“ 


applied to the rebuilding of the city 


| of London. | 


In 1677, the reverſion of twelve: 
pence a chaldron was granted to the 
duke of Richmond. | 

In 1699, two hundred thouſand 
chaldron of coals were thipped trom 
Newcaltle to London.  _ 

In 1710,aduty was laid upon coi, 


| | for building fifty churches in London, 
| caſtle by the Royaliits; the city of | 


In 1740, 13 George II. c. 21. 


enacted, that treble damages ſhoule 
be given for damaging collieries IJ 


„ % ER. i 
The following is the average ac 
count of coal annually ſhipped tron 
Newcaſtle 17750—1776 _ 
To London and coaſtwiſe 351,00 
' >." >CHAIdrons.. ED 
Britiſh plantations, 2.000, 
Foreign parts, 27,000. | 
Duty to the crown on 351,000 
i ene OY ODOT nommms 
Medium revenue of the duke d 


ichmond, 17,550l. 
Richmond, 17,55 1 
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. © YN hearing of theſe proceedings, 


3 the diſturbauces in Paris became 
N 


N 7 that all the diſtricts of the capital 


"- 


„ were ſummoned; and the Marquis 


43 ; de la Fayette was ordered to proceed 
r immediately to Verſailles, at the head 
of a large body of troops, and bring 


| - 2 On receiving theſe orders, the Mar- 
ing, that he would firſt go thither at- 


trates and ſome guards, and make 
his report of the neceſſity of a rein- 
forcement. TD 
This ſoon got 


| wind abroad; and 
the mob, ever ready to catch at any 


able conſtruction, infiſted that the 


= 


Xx 


whom they likewiſe ſuſpected, were 
j gained over to betray them. While 


- 


this ſuſpicion was circulating, another 


Ive party erected two gallowſes in the 
the Place de Greve, and threatened to 

hang them, if the orders were not in- 
and ſtantly complied with, | 
rom In the evening of Monday, there- 

| Fore, M. de la Fayette ſet out for 
co Verſailles, at the head of 20,000 Off 
don, the Pariſian guard, and attended by 


| : ſo general on Monday the 5th int: 


quis de la Fayette remonſtrated, ſay- 


| * tended by only a few of the Magiſ- 


Marquis de la Fayette and the Mayor, 


the King under his guard to Paris. 


Cl —-—-— 


21, ſeveral of the Magiſtrates of the city 


of Paris. He had been preceded in 


Ethiefly fiſhwomen, accompanied by 


ze ac. heir Chief, who has the appellation 
fron df Queen of Hungary. Ls . 


E Mace and ſecure he avenues, and 


oops poſted withn, 
ke nl . At WO o' clock on Tueſday morn- 


Ide troops did not arrive at Ver- 
alles till ate in the evening, and 
Pere under arms the whole night, 
partly to take their ſtations about the 


n order to repel any attack from the 
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thing which could bear an unfavour- 
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| of the perſons who were habited in 


having gained the outward entrances 
of the caſtle, forced their way into 


the palace, and up the Raircaſe lead- 


ing to the Queen's apartment, with 
an intent (as it is generally ſuppoſed) 
to ſeize and murder her. 
y, a greater number than uſual of the 
King's body guard were ordered to 
be poſted in the anti- chambers lead- 
ing to it, and to be particularly vigi- 
lant againſt any alarm. 8 
The diſturbance ſoon rouſed them 
to arms, and the firſt body who 
made their approach were fired on, 
and ſeventeen killed on the ſpot. 


companions, inſtantly retreated, and 
every thing reſumed a tolerable ſtate 
of quietude till the morning. | 
The Pariſian troops having then 
demanded entrance at the palace, it 


guard, who defended the approach 
of the place. A few troops, and 


ibe morning by about 8000 perſons, | 


ſome women who had mixed with the 


crowd, fell on the firſt fire, which 


was immediately returned by the Pa- 
riſian guard. The action becoming 


more general, the Count de Luſignan, 
Commandant of the Flanders regi- 
ment, ordered his troops to fire, 
| which they refuſed to do, and laid 


down their arms. The King's body 
guard, finding themſelves overpower- 
ed, took to flight; and the troops 
then forced the entrances of the caſtle, 


and were only prevented from enter. 
ing the palace in a body, by the ma» 


nagement and command of the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette There is reaſon 


to believe, that, had this happened, 


the King, Queen, and Royal Fami- 


ly would have fallen victims to their 
fury. | 


The Marquis was ſoon after in- 


18 (the 6th), a conſiderable number | 


the Magiſtrates of Paris; and com! 
5 | muni. 


| women's dreſſes, but, as it ſince ap- 
| pears, were mapy of them guards, 


Fortunate- 
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The reſt terrified at the fate of their 


was refuſed; and they received a fire 
from the regiment of the King's body- 
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troduced to the King, with ſome of 
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the Royal Family thither. On being 
aſſured of protection, the King made 
no hefitation to comply with the re- 
| queſt, well knowing that it would 
not have availed him. 
therefore immediately given for the 
Royal equipages to be got ready; and 


Orders were | 


their Majeſties, with the Dauphin, 


_ Monſieur, and the King's Aunts, 
proceeded to town, and were attend- 


ed by the Marquis de la Fayette, | 


and about 5000 guards, His Ma. 
jeſty was in the firſt carriage, with a 
- nobleman of bis houſehold; 
Queen and Dauphin inthe ſecond. 
The road from Verſailles was ſo 
thronged by the mob, that, notwith- 
| ſtanding 50,000 of the Pariſian troops 
had been ſent out to keep the way 
clear, the Royal Family were fix 


though only a Giftance of twelve 


miles, | 

Being aries at the Hotel de 
Ville, the Royal Family ſtopped 
The King 
was ſhewn into the Great Hall, 
where he was barangued by Moni. 
de St. Mery, who aſſured his Ma- 
jeſty of his ſafety; that he had only 


the 
the preceding night by a common 


been conducted to Paris for his better 
_ ſecurity; and that he would find 


himſelf more happy among his loyal 


children there, than he had been at 
Verſailles. 
ſeemed to pay but little attention. 
The Royal Family were then condut- 


ed to the old ruinous palace of the 


Thhuilleries, which has not been inha- 
bited ſince the days of Louis XIV. 


To all this his Majeſty 
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municated the defire of the city, that 
he might conduct his Majeſty and 


priſoners and brought to Paris; the 
reſt ſaved themſelves by flight. 

This regiment is compoſed, both 
privates as well as officers, of perſons 
of the ſecond order of nobility in 
France. Ihe heads of thoſe why 
were ſlain were carried in triumph to 
Paris, and ſhewn about the ſtreets 
on tent-poles, as a further ſpecimen 
of the ſavageneſs and ben of a 
Pariſian mob. 

On Wedneſday (the 2th) all the 
diſtricts of Paris met early in the 
morning, and orders were given to 
 ſarround all the avenues of the Thul. 
leries, which had been only defended 


6: 


guard. A thouſand troops were im. 
mediately ordered on that duty; and 
all the gates of the palace were fur- 
ther ſecured by a train of caunon to 


prevent any ſurpriſe or eſcape. - 
| hours in reaching the Hotel de Ville, 


Wedneſday atnoon, being the courts 


** 


where nothing was prepared for their 


reception. 


In the affray at Verſoilles, the. 


King's body-guards behaved moſt 
nobly. 


riſian troops and mob wete killed, 
and thirty of the King's guards cut to 
5 Bade Washer of them were taker 


In the ſlaughter which hap - 
pened there, about fifty of the Pa- | 


day, their Majeſties received all the 
Foreign Miniſters in the palace, 
The King looked uncommonly de- 
jected; the Queen was in tears the 
whole time, and only talked a few 
words to the Imperial Ambaſſador. 
The ſight was uncommonly gloomy 
and aficting, and the Court broke up 


— 


after a ſhove” time. 


In the evening the diſtricts of Paris 
paſled a reſolution, that the regiment 
of the King's body-guard (ould be 
immediately broken, and never more 
revived; and that in future bis Ma- 
jeſty ſhould be guarded by ciuzens, 
inſtead of ſoldiers. 
though 


| There are many reports, 


they are not confirmed, that ſeveral 


noblemen of the King's party hase 
been maſſacred, among whote names 
are the Duc de Guichet, Duc de 
| Chatelet, Count d'Eſtaing, and the 
Count de Luſignan; but theſe ru. 
mours want confirmation, though all 
| theſe gentlemen are miſſing, baving 
probably fled. There is likewiſe a 


N report of 200 of che King s party Bu 


The above may be depended on. 


ce 
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gent announced, that his Majeſty had 
appointed that evening, at half paſt ſix, 
to receive the Deputation of the 


+ the National Aſſembly having been 


. . proſ cribed. 


Tueſiay, Oder 20. The Prefi- 


we 


ä ——— er 


Wedneſday, Octeber 21. On reading 
| the proceedings of yeſterday, it was 


5 n 1 
. 
at” 


EZ obſerved, that the Prefident, in future, 


28 


cught not to deliver any prepaied 

pbpeech to the King, without firſt com 

municating it to the Aſſembly. The 

obſervation ſcemed to be generally ap- 

proved; but no order was made reſ- 
pecting it. . 

A Deputation from the Communi- 
. ty of Paris was admitted to the bar, 
and laid before the Aſſembly a melan- 
choly narrative of the tumults which 
EZ for the laſt twenty-four hours had 
diſtreſſed the capital. They ſtated, 
that the mob had ſeized a baker, 

E whom they accuſed of having flour 
E concealed in his cellar, which he re- 
E: {uſed to ſell, and conducted him in a 
E rtiotous manner to the Hotel de Ville. 
= Being there interrogated, he proteſted 
that he had never been in want of 
E flour; that, at the time of the great- 


et ſcarcity, he had always exerted 


= himſelf to bake ſeveral times in one 


day; that he had even employed ſome 


paſtry-cooks, his neighbours, to aſſiſt 
him; that he had till plenty of flour, 


and had never. thought of with hold- 
ing from his fellow-citizens the means 
of ſubſiſtance. The Repreſentatives 


of the Community, touched with the 


ſimplicity of theſe declarations, did 


every thing in their power to ſave his | 


life. They harangued the populace, 
| they offered to try the culprit in their 
preſence, and even to appoint him 


Judges from among his accuſers, pro- 
vided they would liſten to reaſon, and 


proceed with coolneſs : but in vain! 
a furious multitude entered the a- 


partments of the Hotel de Ville, de- 


manded their priſoner, and threat- 


ened to hang up the Magiſtrates, if 
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reſuſed to aſſiſt in quelling the mob; 


| which was felt in Paris and the pro- 
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they refuſed to give him up; and the 
unfortunate citizen was carried off 
and hanged, his head cut off, and 
paraded through the ſtreets.— After 
this ſhocking recital, they added, that 
the capital was in the utmoſt danger, 
if the Aſſembly did not interpoſe; that 
part ofthe National Militia had already 
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that the ſcarcity of proviſions aroſe 
{rom the exportation, which was Rill 
continued in the frontier provinces z 
and that peace could not be re-eſta- 
bliſhed, without martial law againſt 
riotous aſſemblies. | 

A debate immediately took place 
on the cauſe of the ſcarcity of corn 


P 


— 
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wine: | | 
M. de la Galiſſonniere, ſupported 
by ſeveral other Members, was of 
opinion that the Miniſters ſhould be 
ordered to attend, and give an account 
of their conduct in their reſpective de- 
partments: others, in addition to this 
motion, called for martial law. M. 
de Mirabeau propoſed to demand of 
the executive power what means were 
neceſſary to ſecure proviſions, to 
grant thoſe means, and make thoſe 
entruſted with them reſponſible. M. 
de Robertſpierre obſerved, that it 
was not againſt a people periſhing of 
hunger that martial law ought to be 
employed; that they ought to unra- 
vel the web of conſpiracy, to check 
its abominable machinations, and ap- 
point a National Tribunal, to try and 
puniſh delinquents in an exemplary 
manner. e 
After a long and painful diſcuſſion 
to this effect, the Aſſembly reſolv- 
"> eto re on To OM 
„ 1. That the Committee of Conſe 
titution ſhall immediately withdraw, 
and prepare the dranght of a law a- 
gainſt riotous aſſemblies, which may 
be decreed this day, and preſented 
for the royal ſanction. . 
« 2, That the King's Miniſters 
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| ſhall declare poſitively what are the 


Means 


demand of the perſons aſſembled the 
cauſe of their aſſembling, and the a 
| buſes of which they deſire redreſs. 


formed notwithſtanding 
the red flag, ſhall be diſperſed by mi- 
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means and reſources with which the 


National Aſſembly can furniſh them, 


to enable them to ſecure the ſubſiſ- 
tence of the kingdom, and eſpecially 


olf the capital; to the end that the Na- 


tional Aſſembly, having done all that 
belongs to them to do on this head, 
may depend on the laws being put in 
execution, or make the Miniſters, and 


—_ 


bother agents of authority, reſponſible 
for the failure.” 


The 


Committee 


returned, their plan was adopted, 


with only one amendment; and a de- 


cree againſt riotous aſſemblies paſſed 
unanimouſly, in ſubſtance as follows: 
&« x, That the Municipal Officers 


mall be obliged to declare that the mi- 
litary force is neceſſary, as ſoon as it 
appe ars to them to be fo ; reſponſible, 
however, for what may happen. 


c 2. That, on the firſt appearance 
of tumult, the officers aforeſaid ſhall 


«© 2, That, aſter declaring martial 


law, the red flag ſhall be hoiſted at the 
| Hotel de Ville, and paraded through | 
the ſtreets. | 2 12 


e 4. That all riotous aſſemblies, 
the ſignal of 


litary force. 5 „ 

5. That on the ſignal of the red 
flag, the Marechauſſes, the Militia, 
and the military of all deſcriptions, 


mall be obliged to exert all their force 
to protect the public intereſt. | 


„ 6, That the citizens riotouſly 


_ aſſembled ſhall be twice ſummoned to | 
-."perie. 1 5 


ence to theſe ſummonſe. 
« 8, If the people ſhall diſperſe 

quietly, the riugleaders only ſhall be 

puniſhed ; with three years impriſon- 


ment, if unarmed; if armed, with | 
death. ne LR „ 


: of Conſtitution | 
withdrew accordingly; and, being 
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Fe 


| with citizens, they were ſubjected to 


riot. 


draw up an account of all that hap. 
pens on ſuch an occaſion, 


proclaimed ; the red flag ſhall be ta. 


colour inthe Weſt India Iſlands, being 


though by the edictof 1685 thedeſcen- 


lic employments, and even from the 
exerciſe of ſeveral mechanic arts; that 


Aſſembly, called all the ranks of citi- 


„„ I which belongs equally to every Mem: 
6 41. That force ſhall be employed | 
againſt thoſe who ſhall refuſe obedi- 


9. The ſame _ penalties again 
thoſe who offer violence. 

* 10. Degradation and three years 
impriſonment to all officers and ſoldi. 
ers who thall refuſe to act; and death, 
if found guilty of promoting th; 


11. The Municipal Officers ſhall 


12. After peace is eſtabliſhed, 
the abolition of martial law ſhall be 
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ken down, and a white flag hoiſted in 
its place, which ſhall alſo be paraded 
through the ſtreets for eight days 
luccellively. = 
Such is the outline of this formida- 
ble law“. N 

A Deputation from the people of 


e 


admitted to the bar, preſented an anl. 
mated and ſtriking picture of the indi. 
gnities and oppreſſions to æhich they 
were expoſed from the abſurd and bar- 
barous prejudice of the whites, which 
operated with all the force of laws a- 
gainſt them. They ſtated, That al. 
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dants of free parents oughtto be ranked 


all taxes, and yet excluded from pub- 


when the whites aſſembled to chooſe 
perſons to repreſent them in the 
National Aſſembly, the people of co- 
lour were not invited to attend. But 
that, rouſed by the voice of Reaſon, 
which ſpeaking from the boſom of the 


zens to exerciſe that ſovereignty 


In conſequence of this law tak. 
ing effe&, ſeven perſons, who had 
been principally concerned in the tu 
mults of the preceding week, and in 
the murder of the baker, have been 
2 tried, convicted and hang 
ed. Bop SS 


; * 


W 1+ ofthe body politic when aſſembled 
either perſonally or by repreſentation; 
FE and enconraged by the Declaration 
of the Rights of Men and Citizens; 
EE they had met together, drawn up an 


W repreſentatives to carry their re- 
monſtrances to the Aſſembly; that 
. they had, moreover, enjoined their 
livres on the altar of their country, 


oe 

n 1 
8 
5 


and to give a fiftieth of their property 


8 towards the redemption of the Nati- 
EZ onal Debt. 


3 Their repreſentation was received 
= with applauſe; and the Preſident aſ- 


= fideration. _ | 
Mount Jura, who were formerly in a 


A return thanks to the Aſſembly, in the 


name of his countrymen, for the bleſſ- 
y ings of liberty diffuſed amongſt them, 
" WW by the abolition of the feudal ſyſtem. 
A This venerable old man, 120 years of 
ö age, was led into the Hall by his 
5 daughter, and ſeated oppoſite to the 
1 Preſident. The Aſſembly reſolved to 
make a contribution for him among 
" its own members, the amount to be 
- placed in the public tunds, and the in- 
* We tereſt paid him during his life, with 
1 reverſion to his family. This they 
1 preferred to granting to his family the 
0 WE reverſion of a penſion of 200 livres, 
4 | which the King, to whom he was 
85 preſented, had been pleaſed to beſtow | 
en, on him, 7 V)! 
the Previous to the above a deputation 
i WWE from the Jews of Alſace and Lorraine 
ay delired to be heard onthe perſecutions 
oy to which they are ſubjedt; and after 
1 me debate, being admitted to the 
19 bar, preſented the following ad- 
ha 1 „ 
* | © Gentlemen, It is in the name of 
| the Eternal Author of ſuſtice, and of 
go: | ſruth; in the name of God, who, by 


| giving to all the ſame rights, hath pre- 
| ictided to all the} ſame duties; in the 


account of their grievances, and choſ- 


B Deputies to depolit {1x millions of - 


EZ fared them it would be taken into con- 
A Deputy from the inhabitants of 


ſtate of vaſſalage, was introduced, to 
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| among all nations, objects of indigna- 


| dare to form in the boſom of that 


and the juſtice of our claims; they 
are recorded in the memorials which 
we have ſubmitted to your inſpection. 


are buried. 


-_— 


name of humanity, outraged for ſo 
many ages by the ignominious treat- 
ment which the unfortunate deſcen- 
dents of a people the moſt ancient of 
all have undergone, in almoſt every 


country on carth; that we this day | 


come to conjure you to vouchſaſe to 

cake their deplorable deſtiny into con- 

{ideration. „ 
Every where perſecuted, every 


where deſpiſed, and though always 


held in ſubjection, never rebellious; 


tion and contempt, though deſerving 
toleration and pity the Jews, whom 


we repreſent at your feet, have ven- 
tured to hope, that, in the midſt of 


your important labours, vou will not 
reject their prayers, you will not diſ- 
dain their complaints; that you will 
liſten with ſome degree of feeling to 
the timid remonſtrances which they 


profound humiliation in which they 


„% We ſhould waſte your time, 
entlemen, by enlarging on the nature 


« May we be indebted to you for 


an exiſtence, leſs miſerable than that to 


which we are condemned! May the 


veil of obloquy, which hath covered 
us ſo long, be at length rent from our 
heads! May men look upon us as 
their brethren! May that divine cha- 


rity which is ſo particularly recom- 


| mended to you, extend alſo to us! 
May a complete reform take place in 


the ignominious inſtitutions by which 
we are enſlaved! and may this re- 
form, hitherto fo ineffectually deſired, 


which we now lolicit with tears in our 


eyes, be the work of your labour, the 
gifts of your country!“ | : 

The Preſident re* :rned for an- 
ſwer: 5 


mands, do not permit the Allembly to 


hear 
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„The grand prisciples to which 
you appeal, in ſupport of your de- 
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146 Original and Select Poetry. 
hear them with unconcern. 21 this you may inform thol: whom you 
Aſſembly will conſider your requeſt, | reprelent.”” 


and be happy to reſtore your brethren re be continued. . 
to tranquillity and happineſs; and | 
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POE T 
For the ABERDEEN MAGAZINE : : 


Elegy on | the Death of. a particular Friend, who died abroad. 
| (Continued from p. 1 18. ) 


TO weeping virgin at thy tomb appears, 
For thee no ſaints eternal requiems crave, 
No friend's ſad ſorrow, and no lover's tears, 


But heaven's bleſt drops alone bedew thy grave. 


O may no rude, unholy hand moleſt 


Thy ſacred duſt, till heaven ſhall grant releaſe, 
But may the verdant turf uninjur'd ret, 


Where thy pure aſhes ſleep i in ſilent peace. | 


| Around the ſleepleſs couch, and weary bed, 
No pious friends attend with conſtant care, 
To ſoothe thy woes, ſupport thy droopi:'g head, 
| But pale dejection only watches there. 


; The bitter pangs of cold neglect to know, 

Ok gloompy inſult, and capricious ire, 
To roll the languid eye of helpleſs woe, 
Which faintly ſpeaks unſatisfied deſire; 


'To the lone walls to heave the deathful moan, 
With ſlow conſuming tortures ſtill to pine 
Thro' the long night, unpitied, and alone; 


| Such fate, hard fate! unhappy youth! was thine. 


5 But happier realms now hail thy gentle ſhade, 
| Where endleſs joy, and peace eternal reign; 
All tears are wip'd away, and ſighs are fled, f 


And conſtant jub'lees cheer the bleſt domain. = 


. "Tis ours a while of life's protracted date, 


_  Thro' the black vale to grope our weary way, 
Where lurking gulphs the miry path delet, 
And the dark grave howls eager for its prey. 


Thrice happy thoſe, (ſince death muſt level all, 


And his dun cave with porch ill gaping les,) | 
Who in its earlieſt entrance timely fall, 


Ere boiſterous winds, nd ſtormy billows riſe. 
Fox vain the reaſoning of the moral ſage 
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= To prove, that eare alike to all is given, 
W That playful infancy, and joyleſs age, < 
= Alike endure th“ impartial frowns of heaven. 


3 Then, why on ſome, thoſe equal frowns to bear, 

J Are bardier forms, and bolder ſouls beltow'd : 9 
2 Alas! even on the braveſt too ſevere 

. Is ſorrow's galling cliain, and heavy load. 


. Irriend of my ſoul, with each returning night, 
E Still thy lov'd image riſes to my view, 

£ when fond remembrance calls the paſt to fight, 
I Still (tarts the tear unto thy memory due. 


When ſleep's ſoft power o'erſhades my cloſing eye, 
= Thy well known virtues paſs in fair array 
iethiake, hy friendly form approaches nigh, 
But, ah! theſe viſions fleet before the day. 


sometimes, methinks, I ſee thy courteous ſhade, 
An angel form, with heavenly ſmiles appear, 
„* ſnow-white robes, and ſpotleſs garments clad, 
= While harmony divine allures mine ear: 


. Wren kindly bending, to my raviſh'd ſoul 

= Celeſtial truths, and ſecrets high impart, 

Tell what bright worlds extend from pole to pole, 
And what brightcrowns await the lowly heart. 


= the famed mantle of the hoary ſeer, 
Ab, had thy robe the generous ſpirit caught, 
Thrice happy he who lived that robe to wear, 
With wiſdom, energy, and virtue, fraught. 


bo, when the ſweat of death oerſpread thy face, 
= Thine own Maria felt the ſad controul; 

Thy dying lips 't was not allow'd to preſs, 
Nor with th? expiring ſigh receive the ſoul. 


ba. lages old, howe'er, with pleaſure muſe, | 

| i ſprites aerial human converſe deign, 
ET inſpire their purſuits, and direct their views, 
And kindly hover round th? abodes of men: 


Ether, gentle ſpirit, may thy guardian care 

| Still guide our wanderings thro? this twilight vale, 
For happier realms our willing ſouls prepare, 

And kindly warn us ere the deathful knell. 


Malling aloft in heaven's all chearing beams, 
Mid' the bright fields, if any fields there be, 
Ibough ardent love inſpires ſublimer ſtrains, 
But for a moment can'ſt thou look on me? 2 


[Though burden'd with increaſing weight of woe, 


The thought would animate 9 breally 1 J Per 
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O'er the fad glaoom a tranſient ſunbeam throw, 
And lull my griefs to momentary reſt. 


But, ah! how vain the hope ſuch joys to ſhare! 
Soon ſhall theſe bodies ſink, for tink they muſt, 

And worn by the ſharp edge of cank'ring care, 
Embrace the grave, and | Jon their kindred duſt, 


2 
* 
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For the ABERDEEN Macazme, 
DAPHNIS, a PASTORAL, 


P Was Spring, and the Meadows 
were gay, _ 
The Fields with freſh verdure were 
r 5 
When Daphnis aroſe with the day; 


And with joy the woodland ſur · 


vey'd. 


He haſted, reien d tak the fold, 5 


His Flocks that were white as the O tell, ye dear bow'rs in the ſhade, 


Snow: | 
- (What pleaſure theſe 1 to behold 


Spreading over the valleys below! 2) : 


To his voice as he paſſed along, 
The Groves were relponlive. a- 

--: round; 

And Echo that ſported among 


The green woods, repeated the 1 Ye breezes that blow on the plain, 


Sound. 


| He ſung, * a Nymph. was bis 
theme, 


The faireſt who dwelt on the plain; ; . 


0 The faireſt, and Phillis her name, 


Groves,“ 


With joy the Sbepherd would ig ; 'E 
40 Like the Seaſon ſo Heetiog your | 


Loves, 


| They paſs and are gone with the 


Spring. 


But 1 am ſtill conſtant and true, 
And Phillis for ever is dear, 


View, | 
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| When Phillis was near and was kind, 
Before ſhe left Daphnis alone. 


hd — — L 


The pleaſure was great when ſhe ſung 


O waft to my Charmer the ſtrain, 


Admir'd and belov'd by the Sw a Where often Ive ſeen her before; 


5 On the wood at the foot of the bil 
ce ve Warblers that dwell in the 1 


And tell her how long I hare 


Ve ſtreams that meandering flow, 
E en now when remoy'd from my | 


= 

= \ 

Gavin Rock, 5 1 
In Mem'ry her Image is near, 5 

For oft as viſit the rocks, | F 
be haunts where ſo often ve 

ſtray'd; FT 

The meads where we tended our a 
flocks, | 5 

Or the groves where we hid in te ; 
8 7 

| There always occur to my mind |: - 


The days that were once, but are 
gone; | 


For well do ye know how lov'd, ] YZ 
How glad when my cares ſhe repaid, Wi 
And ſmiling my paſſion approv'd! 


With rapture I bleſs'd the dear deaf 
The ſtories of love when ſhe told 


But who could her ſmiling behold? 


Or murmurivg ſigh thro? the grove; 


And whiſper how conſtant I love. 
If ſhe chance to ſtray by the rill, 


"TDs tell her Pl ſee her once 
For now that the ſpring i is return " 
Een yet I will viſit her there, 


mourn'd, 
How conſtant I've been and ſincere 


To the ſea whence your fountain 
_ ariſe; 6 


— 7 


18 to my Phillis will go, 
For ſhe all my comſort ſopplies. 


Ik virtue on earth but reſides, 

W 1 ſhe deigns to inbabit below; 

BW With Phillis {be ſurely abides, 

2 And peace apd content will beſtow, 


8 


Long then may ſhe dwell on the 
plain, 

In bliſs and in coodneſs i improve; 
Z And when life is required again, 

E May ſhe ſoar to the regions above.” 


Y Thus ſang the fond {wain all the 
5 day, 

= With pleaſure attending his care; 
Por love breathed ſoft in his lay, 

= A paſlion for Phillis fincere. 

W Hippy ages of innocence theſe, 

= When truth and ſimplicity reign'd: 
BE When nothing but virtue could pleaſe, 
= And goodneſs and love were un- 
A ſeign'd. 
= Aberdeen Feb. 


27th 1790. : 8. 1 


THE SPRING. 


IGH ſoaring larks by dawn of 
] day 

Spring from the dewy thorn, 
While Phebus with a chearful ray 
Proclaims the coming morn. 

All nature with enlivened ſtrain, 
Surveys the riſing ſun, 


| Thewontedtaſk's begun. 

| From day to day in penſive thought, 

E With notions not confin'd, 

The human mind purſues its lot, 

Still variouſly inclin'd. 

: The various ſeaſons of the year 
Denote each ſtage of life, 


How quick ey paſs! how wondrous 
near ! 


And winter ends their ſtrife. 


And view'd its objects vain 
When gladly we return to clays. 
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Kejoicing ſhepherds. 


| Retreſh'd from labour, care orpain, : 


Scarce have we ſeen the light of day, 
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Thro' anguiſh, grief, or pain. 
Variety of hope and fear, 

Compoſe the golden dream; 

By which mankind is flatter'd here, 
Still floating down the ſtream. 

The farmer now with eager pace 
Throws lib'rally his corn, 

In hopes of reaping more increaſe, 
'Then former years have born. 


It pants in ev'ry flow'r, 

See joyful flocks now mark the 
theme, 

Of animating pow'r. 

Relenting blaſts invite the birds 

Lo fing on ev'ry ſpray; | 

with their 
herds, 1 

Sing merrily and play. 

In Hanover or beggars lace, 

Now daily you may ſee, 

The rural beauty deck'd full nice, 

Preparing ſeed with glee, 

In hopes before another ſpring, 

| Tobea blooming bride, 


Lach action has its fecret ſling, 
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Whatever may betide. 

The duſky ploughman homeward 
| plods, 

And hies bim from the field; 

His labour done to break the . 
To night and reſt muſt yield. 
Reſt, which in ſweetneſs far exceeds, 
That of a Royal couch, 

| Or thoſe who boaſt of mighty deeds, 


As ev'ry court can vouch. 


Darkneſs beſtows its only boon, 
Which light cou'd not afford, 
While languor | claims the riſing 
ſun, 1 
Vouth moves upon a board. 
The moors and hills in horrid blaze, 
In flame the filent air, 


While men from weary'd adion 


ceaſe, 


Their former — repair. = 
arch I RE6uLvs. 
1790. 2 


All nature feels the charming g gleam, 
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Monthly Chzonicle, and 
Review of Politics. 
C 
A MINIATURE PICTURE. 
THE King n 00 % to every 
| propotitioa for the full eſtabliſh 
ment of Jiberty, and a priſoner 11 in his 


own palace, 
The King of Shain—with a numerous 


army and fleet, trembling at the light of 


a new!paper, 
Empreſs of Rufſia—rewarding Ge 
nerals who have exhauſted her treaſury, 


with ſnuff-boxes and filver-hilted fwords 


Emperor—dying of a broken conta. 
tion, a broken empire, and a broken 
heart. 


King of Prufſia— ſettling all diſputes | 


around him, merely by fhewing his 
troops. 


Type Pope —deſirous to diſpoſe of the 


: Holy See, by way of annuity, as he | 


knows he has no chance of a natural ſuc- 
cCeſſor. 

The King of Seveden—keeping ap the 
balance, by pitting the mob againſt the 
| Nobility, and preparing for another 
campaign, not becauſe he gained in the 
two former, but becauſe his enemies 
M 
The King of Poland—a King fince 
the year 1764, but in doubt wt: tether he 
wears a Crown or not. 

King of Denmark—Vox et praterea 
: nihil. 

Queen of Portugal aboliſbing French 
cockades as dangerous to the peace of 
her kingdom. 


ſay with Don Iſaac in the Duenna, 
„Here's uſage for a Brother. in- laab.“ 

Emperor of the Turks —making alli- 
ances with one half of Europe, and 
tighung with the other. 


- King of Great Britain—enjoying the | 


blefliugs of peace and proſpetity, and 


TEigning over a free and a happy people. 
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| EDINBU R GH, March 4. 
- COURT of FUSTICIARY.. 


Yeſterday a petition in behalf ot 
William Tennant, now under ſen- 


tence of death, was preſented to the 


Chronice of Home Occurrences. 


| and ſentenced to be executed on the 


—_—_}. 2 


borou 
Stadt holder ſometimes inclined to 


day of March inſtant, and then to be 


boroughs 


ot the late Lord Advocate, now Lord 


Right Honourable the Lords of 
Juſticary, ſtating, that he had been 
found guilty of theft, by a verdig, 


10th of February laſt : That applica- 
cation had been made to his Majeſty 
for mercy, and a reſpite for a month 
granted, which expired that day; 
That the purpoſe of the reſpite was 
to give the Judges an opportunity to 
report upon the*caſe, which had been 
tranſmitted in due time; and that ng 
ſubſequent order had ſince been re- 
ceived, as had been the invariable 
practice in like caſes, ſignifying his 
Majeftly's ſentiments that the criminal 
ſhould be pardoned, or that the exe. 
cution of the ſentence ſhould be ſuſ. 
pended till his Majelty* 5 pleaſure be 
KNOWN, 

Ihe Court having conſidered the 
petition, they ſuperſeded the execution 
of the ſentence till Wedneſday the 24th 


put ia execution, if no further reſpite 
arives betore that time. 

On Friday laſt came on the election 
of a Member of Parliament for the 
of Glaſgow, Renfrew, 


Dumbarton, and Rutherglen, in room 
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Preſident of the Court of Scilion, 
The candidates were, John Crawford, 
Eſq; of Auchinames, and John Dan: 
lop, Eiq; merchant in Glaſgow. Two 
hs voted for each gentleman, 
and Mr Crawford was elected mem- 
ber, by the calling vote of | Renfrew, the 
proven borough. 
DUNDEE, 1755 20, 1790. 
At a numerous and reſpectable 
Meeting of the Burgeſſes of Dundee, 
they unanimouſly reſolved, to continue 
their contributions for defraying the 
| expence of the bill now in Parliament, 
for a Reform in the Internal Govern 
ment of the Royal Boroughs of Scot- 
nd; and, with determined reſolu- 
tion, to perſevere in their endeavours 
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for regaining their ancient rights: 


{a 
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| Reſelved, That the ſpirit of freedom, | 
; bich has ſhone forth ſo ſucceſsfully 
ö In countries long ſhackled by tyranny, 
: Pad darkened by ſuperſtition, affords 
Wa glorious | example of the effects ot 
5 WE aniwity and perſeverance, and, 
that ihe Citizens of Scotland would 
3 render themſelves unworthy of the 
ame of freemen, were they to leave 
F Juntried, any refource in the rights of 
$ man and of the conſtitution, for em 
. Wancipating themſelves from little ty- 
rannies which are diſgraceful, and 
* they feel, from experience, to 
Y be . and oppreſſive. 
ND A N. 
q On the 2d Feb. died here, Mrs 

@ Suſan Gordon, Crichie, relict ot John 
Cordon, Eſq; 


: Died at Peterhead, on the 5th 


The character of this worthy citizen 
vas eminently diſtinguiſned by that 
piety, benevolence, and integrity, 


b to ſociety, and has marked his death 
Vith ſentiments of the moſt lincere 
I rcgret. 


Wedneſday Feb. 7.2 Bal was given 


the IWedneſuay Club. — There was a 
ven brilliant ſhew of beauty and fa- 
on on the occaſion. Much praiſe 
is due to the ſtewards for their attenti- 
on. After the ball, a conſiderable 
part of the company ſupped. Many 
excellent ſongs were given by the 


happy meeting. 


conferred the Degree of Doctor of 
Laus on Arthur Dingwall Fordyce, 


deen 
Extract of a letter from Dunrobin, 
| February 16. 

The weather hitherto has been 


W Tb. Mr. Thomas Arbuthnot, mer 
„ W tin in the 86th year of Lis age. 


rs made his life highly valuable 


, IFSt 


remarkably fine; I have upwards of 
200 head of cattle, which bave not 


this winter. The turnip is ſhot as tall 
as J am, and in full bloom.“ 


Still of Millden, Eſq; Merchant in 
Aberdeen, aged ſixty- nine. 


There was alſo committed to pri- 
ſon, John Gordon, wright, for break- 
ing open the back ſhop of James 


ſtealing goods to a conſiderable a- 
mount; and Alexander M*Combie, 
blackimith, for breaking open the 
ſhop of George Sangſter in the 
Caſtlegate. 


We hear from Banff, that on the 


— 


travelling between Backlaw and 


and tore her leg terribly, The wo- 
man loſt a great deal of blood, but 
it is hoped will recover. 


— — 


un the New Inn, by the gentlemen of 


ladies and gentlemen, and it may be 
with truth ſaid, that this was a very. 


On February Sth, the Mariſchal 
College and Univerſity of Aberdeen 


BY of Culth, Commuſſary ol Aber- of the moderate and reaſonable claims 


of the Scotch Burgeſſes claims con- 


I The preparation for bringing for- 
ment, the Dill for regulating the 


Internal Government of the Royal 


the different towns. The readineſs 


tributed to the ſupport of this conſti- 


proof of their ſincerity in the applica- 
tion; and the particular regard now 
ſuewn, in many parts of Europe, to 
the rights of en, and the well defined 
privueges of /ree citizens, are the 
beſt arguments which can be adduced 


genial with the tirft principles of 
tree government, — The Delegates, 


| in the, annual Convention of the Bur- 
| Belles, 


taſted one mouthful of ſtraw or hay 
On the 18th Feb. died here, John 


Luaſt week was committed to priſon, 
Margaret Anderſon, from the pariſh 
| of Old Machar, for child: murder. 


Black, in the. Narrow Wynd, and 


night of the 16th Feb. a woman 


5 


Mill of Alvah, was attacked by a 
wild cat which came out of the wood, 


| * The propwrt REFORM. 
ward, in the preſent Seſſion of Parlia- 


Boroughs of Scotland, is, at preſent, 
occupying the minds of the people in 


þ =S 


3 


with which the Burgeſſes have con- 


tutional queſtion, during 2 period ot 
ſeven years, affords an inconteſtable 
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geſſes, have for two years paſt voted 
_ a ſpecific ſum for the ſupport of Re- 
form; and never was money levied 
with greater eaſe, becauſe it has been 
given with readineſs, and without 
| compulſion. The Committee of Ci. 


tizens of Aberdeen have not been in- net 
John Copland, Fjq; 


attentive to their duty on the occaſion. 
A ſubſcription has been lately open- 
ed in the Committee, to which the 


members have contributed with great 


liberality; and the citizens at large, 


with equal promptitude, follow the | 


example of thoſe to whom they have 
committed the care of their intereſts 
in this buſineſs of ſo much public im 

| e 


FI ARS of Aberdeenſhire, for Crop 


5 1789 

Price of the Boll of Sterling. 
Great Oats with Fodder, L. o 11 8 

Ditto without Fodder, o 10 
Brocked Oats with Fodder, 0 76 
Ditto without Fodder, o 60 

Small Oats with Fodder, o68 
Ditto without Fodder, 9 5 8 

Bear with Fodder, 0 15 
Ware Bear with Fodder, 0118 
Ditto without Fodder, ie 


Farm, or Market Bear, without . 
oder, | 0 134 
| White Meal Nine Stone, 


Farm Mea), Eight Stone, 5 
Market Malt, | 8 16 
Peaſe, . 
Wheat, 1 

Rye, 8134 


On February 21th was married 


| here, Mr Charles Farquharſon, Mer- | 


0-140. 


cbant, to Miſs Elizabeth More, daugh- 
ter to Gilbert More, Ela of this 


Þince. 


commencing the firſt of March, when 
the following Gentlemen were una- 
nimoutly choſen ; | 


| John Dingwall Eh 


Longſide. 


FE Chronicle | of Home Occurrences, 1 


Sin WIV IIA Foupver, Kxtchr 
M. D. Lok Dp Recrox. 
Major Fames Mercer, Dean of Faculty, 


Alexander Irvine, Ef) 


of Drum, 
Doctor. Alexander Ban- 

ner man of Kirkhill, N 1 4 Reder 
One cf the Baillies f All ellols 
of Aberdeen, 5 


of Nannigſtoaun, 
Died here the gth current, much 
and juſtly regretted, Miſs Chriſtian 


Copland, daughter to Charles Cop. 
land, merchant in Aberdeen. 


Died, laſt month, in the 85th vert 
of his age, and the 58th of his mini- 
ſtry, Mr John Brown, Miniſter of 
A Paſtor more pious, 


blameleſs, beneficent, and ailiduon, 
ſeldom adorns any church. 


_ Laſt week, a child about 3 year 
of age, climbing up the rails of a gar- 
den, got his head entanpled between 


the bars, and was unfortunately 
| ſtrangled before he was diſcovered, 


The Muſical Society, at their ber 
ral meeting on the 3d current, a 


| pointed the Right Hon. Lor d Haddo 
Governor, and Dr George Sbene, 
Alexr Annand Eſq; Mr Alexander 


Dauney, Mr Moir, Scotſtown, and 


Mr John Dingwall j jun. Directors for 
the enſuing year. 


Mrs Hay of Ranpes was delivered 
of a daughter at Leith-hall the 5th 
of March. | 

Return of Diſpenſary Patients who 
have had the benefit of Medicines and 
the attendance of a Phyſician at their 


5 oven houſes, from the 1ſt of March 
On Monday 1 firſt of March curt. 1 
came on in Mariſchal College, agree- | 
ably to the Foundation Charter, the | 
election cf a Rector, Dean of Faculty, | 
and Rector's Aſſeſſors, for the year | 


1789 to the 1ſt of March 1790. 


Number of Patients attended 1499 
1 Cured 100 
Improper 91 
Dead 92 
Under Cure 118 — 
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7 Hisrory of the TrocLoODITEs 
To the EDITOR. 


W The following elegant Fiction was 
WE written by the celebrated Monteſ 


e quien, That excellent Judge of 
p- hterary Merit, the late M. d' 
do Alembert, calls it un Morceau 
ge, digne du Portique a Compoſition 
er that would have done Honour to 
nd the fineſt Writers of ancient Greece.“ 
for Yet although eſteemed one of the 
molt beautiful and finiſhed Pieces 
red of Moral Painting that was ever 
5 exhibited, it was long before it met 
with Juſtice in a Tranſlation. That 
cho which I have the Pleaſure to ſend 
and to you is the Production of a Gen- 
heir tleman of great Taſte, who, to uſe 
ich the Virtuoſo Phraſe, has tranſlated 
5 it con Amore, and preſerved all 
309 the 188 of the excellent Ori- 
ginal. N 
| Feb. 2, 17990. Lucius. 
— = Small diſtrict in Arabia was 
1.39} once inhabited by a people, 


deſcended from thoſe Troglodites, of 


Vol. III 


{ hom ancient hiſtory informs us, that 


| they reſembled brutes rather than 
men; not, indeed, in their outward 
tions and favage manners, 


ſhagged with hair; their conntenances 


| they were ſtrangers to juſtice and hu - 
 mamty. +: „% . 
A prince of foreign extraction once 


rous natures; and, with this view, 


death, and extirpated his family 


teſts that enſued. At length, how- 
ever, they choſe a number of magiſ- 
trates. But fcarcely were theſe ma- 


cred by this incorrigible generation. 
\ Anarchy followed, and was em- 
braced. Every individual declared 
loudly againſt ſubjection. Every one 
U thought 


form, but in their depraved diſpoſi- 
| It is true, 
they walked erect; they were nor 


too, and voice, were human; and they 
were not armed with either tuſks or 
talons. Yet fierceneſs and cruelty 
were predominant in their boſoms: 


' reigned over them, who entertained 
| the ambition of ſubduing their barba - 


attempted to rule with ſeverity. Ther 
conſpired againſt him, put him to 


| Thus they were reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of erecting a new government. 
Innumerable and violent were the con- 


giſtrates choſen, when they were ma a. 
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_ follow my example; or if it be their 


154 . 
thought himſelf ſufficient to take care 
of his own intereſts; and, why give 
himſelf any concern about another's? 
Why ſhould I haraſs myſelf to 
death, ſaid a Troglodite, for the be- 
nefit of thoſe, who care for me as 
little as I do for them? No: I will 
not do it. My ſolicitude ſhall be. 
entered in myſelf. I will provide 
for my own neceſſities, and live as 
happy as I can. Let my neighbours 


| Pleaſure, let them ſtarve, and be 
wretched.” 1 1 5 
It was feed time. Every one ſaid, 
© I will prepare and ſow juſt ſuch a 
parcel of ground as ſhall yield ſuffict- 
ent for my own conſumption. Su- 
Perfiuity will be needleſs; and I am 
be at no needleſs. 


determined to 
pains.* ß 8 
I be ſoil of this ſmall territory was 
different in different places; in the 
uplands dry and thirſty; in the val- 
lies, rich and well-watered. The 
drought of this year happened to be 
extreme: the conſequence was, that, 
while the natives of the low grounds 


rioted in plenty, the mountains proved 


barren; their inhabitants were reduced 
to diſtreſs and famine; and many of 
them periſhed; for their brethren of 
the vallies refuſed to ſupply them. 


I The ſucceeding year was not leſs 


remarkable for heavy rains, which 
drowned and rotted the harveſt of the 
low country, but rendered the high 
grounds uncommonly fertile. It was 
now the turn of the inhabitants of the 
vallies to implore aſſiſtance. They 
did, and were denied in their turn. 


One of the principal Troglodites 


bad a handſome wife. His neighbour 
fell in love with, and ſeized her. 
They contended, and fought: but, 
at laſt, agreed to refer the diſpute to 
a certain Troglodite, who had been 
wont to maintain ſome authority, ſo 

as the republic ſubſiſted. He 


— 


he abſolutely refuſed to be the umpire. : 


 Biftory of the Trog lodites. 


0 


he met a beautiful young woman re. 
turning from the well. He had now 
no wife, and was pleaſed to ſupply 


Lame 4 


* 


* 


ments. What is it to me,” ſaid he 
| © whoſe this woman is? 1 have my 


in quiet; and decide your quarrel, 


The huſband had nothing left but to 
repine to no purpoſe at the injullice 


that ſhe was the wife of the very per. 


bitrator. 


neighbours reſolved to diſpoſſeſs him, 
Accordingly, they drove him from 
his houſe, and agreed, mutually, to 


againſt two other Troglodites, wid 


ne,. EY 
It is recounted of another of this 
| people, who was in diſtreſs for clothes, 


a parcel of wool. 
thought himſelf: It is true, the juſ 


enough to buy me two meaſures of 
corn; but I will not part with it un 


He would not even hear their argu- 


131 


* 


land to till; and am not in a humor 
to ſettle your affairs to the neglect af 
my own. I beg of you to leave me 


as you can.“ — The raviſher, who had 
ſtrength on his fide, ſwore he would 
quit his life ſooner: than his prize, 
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of his neighbour, and the unfriendl. 
neſs of his judge. In his way home 


his loſs ſo ſoon and fo agreeably : but 
it increaſed his ſatisfaction to find, 


ſon, who had refuſed to be his ar- 


Another Troglodite was in poſſe. 
ſion of a piece of ground, which vas 
very fertile, and which he cultivated 
with great induſtry, Two of lis 
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enjoy and defend their acquilition 
againſt any invader. They did 6 
for ſome months ; till one of them, 
chooſing to be ſole maſter, killed his 
companion, But he did not Jong 
maintain his treacherous uſurpation ; 
and unable to defend himſelf ſingly 


attacked him, he was obliged at onc: 
to ſurrender his poſſeſſions and ts 


and almoſt naked, that he cheapened 
The merchant de 


price of my wool is but ſo much, 


der four times that ſum ; which is the 
value of eight meaſures.” The buyer 
was not in a condition to diſpute tht 
demand. He muſt pay the 7 

„ 5 ow, 


. Now,” ſays the ſeller, * I am able 
io provide myſelf with corn,'— 
What! are you in want of corn 
Wihen? ſays the buyer, I have ſome 
Wto diſpoſe of. You will, perhaps, 
Wbe a little ſtaggered at the price. You 
know corn is extremely dear on ac- 
count of the famine. Give me back 
my money, and you ſhall have for it 
Wa ſingle meaſure; not a grain more, 
W were it to ſave you from ſtarving.“ 

= A peſtilential diſeaſe broke out, 
Wand ravaged this miſerable country. 
Its progreſs was checked by the arri- 
val of a foreign phy ſiaian, who ad- 
miniſtered his medicines ſo ſkilfully, 
chat whoever applied to him was re- 
covered. When the diſorder had dif- 
appeared he went about, ſoliciting 
bis rewards; but none could he ob- 


and he was obliged to return into his 
own country, haraſſed with fatigue 
and chagrin. It was not long, how- 
ever, before this malignant diſtemper 


erciſed more cruel ravages. 
ſitance was then earneſtly implored : 
inſtead of waiting his arrival, they 
ſent to beſeech and haſten it. Go, 
ſaid he, miſerable and ungrateful 
wretches; what would you be cured 
Jof? A more terrible, a more bane- 


| bodies preys upon your ſelfith, your 
cankered fouls! Ye are unworthy 
longer to burthen the earth, void as 
je are of humanity and juſtice. The 
gods have doomed you to ſwift per- 
| dition, Let them execute their righte 


as Jam to oppoſe it.” 4 


| Fas ſufficient. 


celtors, who, among ſuch a people, 


two men, who witneſſed the workings 
0 humanity, who were awake to the 


Wain from his ungrateful patients; 


made its ſecond appearance, and ex- 


His aſ- 


ful poiſon than that which in: ects your 


| us vengeance. It becomes not ſuch | 


But diſeaſes were not neceſſary to 
| Xirpate ſuch a race. Their injuktice 


might well paſs for prodigies - from 
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dictates of juſtice, who felt the charms 
univerſal depravity of their country- 


by the mutual integrity of their hearts, 
approaching. They lived together 


and oppreſſion, ſeemed pleaſed to be 


a chearful abundance to their virtuous 
induſtry. They knew no differences, 
nd ſtrife or contention, but in the ex- 
ertion of good offices. Their intereſt 
was the ſame; their labour and care 


reciprocal, Their days flowed in an 
even tenour. All was friendſhip aud 
tranquillity. | * 


tenderly beloved by them. Their 


ſole ſolicitude was to inſpire their 
children with the love of virtue; and 
to this point they paid an unceaſing 
They were continually 


attention. 
ſetting before their eyes the miſeries 


ok their diſtracted country; and they 
never failed to inculcate this leſſon, 


that the intereſt of individuals is in- 
volved in the intereſt of the public; 
that theſe intereſts cannot ſubſiſt at 


is private tranquillity: be juſt to 


another, and you are friendly to yout- 


8 „ 
Their pains were not miſpent nor 


tuous as che parents; and begot a 


ſucceeding generation. 


. 


| cover the gods in their works and in- 


of virtue; ſeparated alike from the 
men, and united in ftrit friendſhip 


and by that compaſſion each experi- 
enced for the general ruin he foreſaw 


in a retired, but happy ſpot, which, 
| remote from the ſcenes of injuſtice 


cultivated by ſuch hands, and yielded 


They loved their wives, and were 
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variance: Public virtue,” ſaid they, 
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unrewarded. The children were vir. 
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race virtuous as themſelves. They _ 
married, and multiplied: but their 
virtue, inſtead of degenerating, was 
confirmed by time: the more their 
numbers increaſed, the more exam- 
85 I ͤdles they furniſhed to animate the 
Two families, however, remained; | 3 
two families, deſcended from two an- | Who can deſcribe the happineſs of 

| this virtuous people ? Could they be 
other, than the favoured of heaven? 
| They, who were fo delighted to dif- 
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terpoſitions; and who conſtantly ap- | 
proached them with gratitude and ve- 
neration ? Religion co-operated with 
Nature to ſoften and poliſh their 
manners. Nature left but little un- 
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the riſe of the new ſucceſſion, their 
happineſs and virtue; they retounded 


Tl ey recounted in theſe compoſitions 
the injuſtice and calamities of the 
original Troglodites: they celebrated 


finiſhed, That little, Religion com- 
„ 1 . 
They inſtituted feſtivals in honour 
of the gods. The feaſts, upon theſe 


the praiſes of the immortals, * How Be, 
auguſt their preſence! tow be. 
nign to grant aſſiſtance to thoie win 
implore it! How condeſcending to 


occaſions, were frugal indeed, but 


humour; and the. young people of 


both ſexes were delighted to engage | 


in the dance, though the muſic was 
_ limple and ruſtic. Sprightlineſs ani- 
mated the happy band, and diffuſed 
over their countenances an inexpreſ- 


ſible enchantment. The lover loox 
ed; the virgin bluſhed; the obſervant 


mother's heart exulted at the proſpect 
of the bliſsful union. 


JJ EEE 
IT be Troglodites were wont to fre- 
often preterred their petitions; but for 
What? They were too happy to em- 
_ ploy athought on riches. If any one 


prayed for wealth, it was not for him 


ſelf, but for his neighbour. No! 
that health may be reſtored to a ſick 


Parent; that harmony might be pre- 


ſerved among brothers; that a huſ 
band might continue to repoſe upon 


for theſe they bowed with reverence 
at the altar. Did a virgin kneel, and 


offer up her tender heart? The only | 
boon ſhe ſighed for, was, Let me 
be bleſt with the power to make one 


worthy man happy.“ 


In the evening, aſter the flocks 


were gathered into the folds, and the 


tired ox was releaſed from his yoke, © 


it was their cuſtom to aſſemble in par 
ties, and cloſe the day with a frugal 


_ crowned with chearfulneſs and good | who are ſolicitous to obtain it! Buy 


to paſs their evenings, till they re. 


The father 


ſmiled; and his conſent was not dif- | cite their cares. Nature was as 


| derate; and in this bleſt region pe- 
quent the temples of their deities, and | 


| ſents; and he that had an opportu- 


be accounted a fortunate man. They 


a matter too of ſo much indifference, 
the tenderneſs of his wife; and that 


their children might never ceaſe to | 
honour them with duty and affection. 
I beſe were the great bleflings which 
inſpired the devotion of a Troglodite: 


1 6—— . 


dite ſaid one day: My father in- 
| He ſhall be diſappointed: for I vil 


he goes to ſer about his work, he ſhall 
find it finiſhed to his hand.“ 


| to cheriſh an inclination for ſuch 4 


| and he will bring about the match. 


repaſt, and a ſeſtive or moral ſong. 


honour with their approbation ſuch, 


how teritible their diſpleaſure! How 
inevitable their vengeance: They 
deſcanted on the delights of a coun- 
try life; a life of innocence and 
tranquillity. Thus were they wont 


tired to reſt, and ſunk into fluraber, 
which they had neither cares nor pal 
ſions to prevent or interrupt. 

Nor indeed was there aught to er 


bountiful, as their wiſhes were mo- 


nury and avarice were alike unknown, 
They frequently interchanged pre- 


nity of obliging another, was iure to 


lived like one family : their flocks 
fed in common, and were ſo blended, 
that it was difficult for any one to 
know his own property; and this was 


that hardly any one ever cared to be 
at the trouble of it. | : 
Who could be weary of recounting 
inſtances of their virtue? A Troglo- 
tends to-morrow to labour in his field. 


rile two hours before him; and when 


My fiſter,* ſaid another, * ſeems 
one, who is of our kindred. She en- 


deavours to conceal it; but in vai 
1 will ſpeak for her to my father; 


A third was told that a d 


am ſorry for it,” faid he; there was 
milk white kid, which I had deltined 
Jas an offering to the gods.“ | 

Another was heard to ſay: I muſt 
go to the temple, and pay my thanki- 
W-ivings for the recovery of my bro- 
ther. If he had died, what a brother 


Would his hoary head have tupported 


Worrow into the grave.“ e 
1 am determined,“ ſaid one, to 
4 plant a couple of trees at the edge of 
my father's ground. The poor peo- 
ple who labour in the adjacent field 
Ware every day expoſed to the heat of 
Wthe ſun ; and it is pity but that they 
ſhould have a ſhelter, to which they 
may retire for refreſhment.” 


In an aſſembly of Troglodites an 
having committed a crime. We 
perſuade ourſelves that he is guilty: 


but if he be, let him feel the misfor- 
tune to die the laſt of his family.“ 


for their injuſtice; otherwiſe: I ſhould 
and that they may enjoy it longer, 


have done.“ | 


pinels of the Troglodites. But their 
[happineſs could not eſcape the envy, 
nor their virtue ſkreen them from the 
douring diſtricts, who aſſembled, and 
determined, under ſome falſe pre- 
tence, to rob them of their caitle. 
lution; and immediately diſpatched 


s manner: | | 


| excite your enmity? Have they 
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pobders had carried off his flock: © I | carried off your wives? Have they 


the gods. 


Whad 1 loſt! And my father! How 


Wthe firoke! Ile muſt have funk with 


Wold man ſpoke with ſeverity of a 
Wyoung one, whom he ſuſpected of 


W cannot,” ſaid his young companions, | 


A Troglodite heard that his houſe 
bad been pillaged by ſtrangers, and 
entirely (tripped of its furniture. I 
muſt be angry with them, ſaid he, 
viſn them well with their acquiſition; 


and with more ſatisfaction than I. 


Such was the virtue, ſuch the hap- | 
violence of the people of ſome neigh- | 
The Troglodites heard of their reſo- 


ambaſſadors, who addreſſed them in 


What have the Troglodites done 
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driven away your flocks or your 
herds? Have they laid waſte your 
country? We are incapable of com- 
mitting ſuch crimes: we reverence 
What then do you want 
ot us? Is it woo! for your clothing? 
Milk tor your flocks? Or do you 
ſtand in need ot the fruits of the 
earth? Lay down your arms, and 
come among us like friends. Your 
wants ſhall be chearfully and amply 
ſupplied. But it you attempt to ſup- 
ply yourſelves by hoſtilities, we ſwear 
by the immortal gods ! by whatever 
is great and facred ! we will not be 
the tame ſpectators of ſuch outrages: 
we will repel force by force; we ſhall 


wolves and tigers ? | 
This remonſtrance was treated with 


people ; and deſtroy you as we ſhould 


| barbarians from attacking an inoffen- 
five people; who, they thought, truſted 


| to their innocence alone tor their de- 
| tence. - „ | 
But they were miſtaken. The 


Troglodites ſtood ready to receive 


courage; undaunted at the numbers 


of their enemies, but aſtonithed at 
their iniquity. They had placed their 
wives and children in the midit of 
them. They were reſolved to periih 


to a man. No one thought of flight 


his own account. Each one devoted 
| himſelf toc another. 


The huſband offered himſelf up a joy- 


his lite tor his brothers. Not a man 


eyes of every man, glorious and de- 


ſirable! If any one fell, his place 
was inſtantly ſupplied; and his ſuc- 


ceſſor, far from being diſpirited, vas 
e in · 
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look upon you as a ſavage and brutal 


contempt: it could not divert the 


them, animated by the moſt heroic 


or ſafety; or felt any concern upon 


The ſon was 
eager to ſhed his blood for his father. 


ful victim ſor his wife and children. 
Gladly would the brother ſurrender 


but was fired with the enthuſiaſm of 
a patriot. To die for his country! 
| for the Troglodite people was, in the 


could not. 


bers gave way. They, who had not 
been aſhamed to attack unjuſtly, were 

not aſhamed to betake themſelves to 
flight; unable to reſiſt the bravery of 
the '[roglodites, yet unaffected by the 
generous principle which inſpired it! 


lodites became numerous, they were 
ſeized with the inclination to chooſe 
a king. They were unanimous in 


They were alike unanimous in their 


of honour, venerable in his aſpect and 
character, was the perſon who occur- 


lad refuſed to aſſiſt at their delibera- 
tions: he ſat penſive at home, and 
_ oppreſſed with grief 


more worthy of their choice? Am I, 
of all men, deſerving to be deemed 


| juſt and virtuous a people? God for- 
bid it ſhould be truth! or that I 
| ſhould cheriſh ſo vain and injurious a | 
thought! But if you are determined 
to force the crown upon me I muſt 
receive it; but I ſhall receive it with 
the heart-piercing regret to think, 
that I have lived to ſee my gallant 
- countrymen, to ſee the Troglodites, 
part with their freedom.“ Here the 


© Miſerable man that I am! could 
I have ever thought to ſee this day?“ 


ot m n 


inflamed with additional courage to 
revenge the death of his companion. 


What could withſtand ſuch a band 
of heroes? Their barbarous enemies 
Injuſtice was no match 
for ſuch virtue. The daſtardly rob- 


In proceſs of time, when the Trog 


the opinion, that the crown ſhould be 
given to ſome one, who was diltin- 
guiſhed for his regard to juſtice. 


choice. An old man, full of days and 


red to every one's 1 But he 


Deputies were ſent to inform him 
of his election. Alas,” ſaid he, 
© could the Troglodites find no one 


the moſt juſt and virtuous among fo 


tears trickled down his cheeks; 


He proceeded with a firmer tone, | 
and a look of ſeverity: * 1 gueſs 


too well what has incited you to this | | 
determination. Yout virtue grows a | 


burthen. You are impatient to be [ 


delivered from its bondage. Von 
are aware, that in the flate, in which 
deſolation of your unfortunate an. 


by ſubjection to a prince, inſtead of 
ſubjection to virtue; by obedience to 
| laws leſs reſtrictive than the culioms 


for you; and you long to be placed 
theſe vain deluſions; in which you 
[which you may lay aſide the ſolici. 
crimes. - Here the tears burtit forth 


| afreſh, and ſtreamed in greater abun- 


[And what,” reſumed he, what is the 


can [ command him, which his own 
diſpoſition would not firſt ſuggeſt, and 


Alas, my friends! I am almoſt ar- 


can be but ſhort. I ſhall ſoon reti 


can ſtoop to aught but Virtue! 


Troglodites. 


you have hitherto. lived, it is abſo. 
lutely neceſſary; that you cannot 
ſubſiſt without it; that without it, 
you muſt fall into the calamities and 


ceſtors. But you wiſh to be reſcued 
from this danger at an eaſter rate; 


and manners yon have hitherto been 
wont to obſerve. Ambition, riches, 
and pleaſure begin to have charms 


in a ſituation in which you may court 


may aſpire to be great; may purſue 
riches; or indulge in luxury: in 


tude after virtue, provided you are 
cautious to avoid open and dangerous 


dance. He pauſed for a moment, 


nature of the office you impoſe upon 
me? To command? Whom or what 
ſhall I command? Am I to command 
a Troglodite to be virtuous? What 


more powerfully prompt him to do! 


rived at the end of my journey, fa. 
tigued and ſpent! My time among you 


from this ſcene; ſoon return to your 
brave fathers, thoſe venerable! thoſe 
ſacred men! How willthey be grieved 
to hear of their degenerate offspring! 
How ſhall I tell them, that their ſous. 
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O Mr. Elwes, an inn upon the 
road, and an apothecary's bill, 
| Ewere equal ſubjects of averſion. The 

Words gte and pay 
4 not found in bis vocabulary and, 
Pee when he once received a 
Very dangerous kick from one of his 
borſes, who fell in going over a 
i ban nothing could perſuade him to 
bave any affiſtance. He rode the 
Wchaſe through, with his leg cut to 
the bone; and it was only ſome days 


9 NR 


E Jamputation would be neceſſary, that 
be conſented to go up to London, 
ers day! part with ſome mo- 
Wney for advice. 

N No hounds were more killing ones 
chan thoſe of Mr. Elwes. The wits 
Wof the country uſed to ſay, it muſt 
. ſo, or they would get nothing to 
rat.“ In truth, it may be credited 
Whey lived but ſparingly; 


Wecarcely will it be believed by the 
Wot the preſeat day, that the whole 
pid not coſt him 
Wounds a year! 


ed their lives with the different te- 
Wants, where they had © more meat 


began. 
During this tine.” while he kept 
riod of nearly 14 years, Mr. Elwes 


nent excurſions to Newmarket— 


nt be never engaged on the turf. 
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Were 


Wafterwards, when it was feared an | 


| 


though 
EMeynells, the Cokes, and Pantons | 


Wor-bunting eſtabliſhment of Mr. | 
EE lwes—buntſman, dogs, and horſes, | 
three hundred | 


In the fummer, they always paſſ- e 


endleſs work;” and were collected 
kogether a tew days betore the ſeaſon 


bounds, and which conſumed. a pe- 


almoſt totally reſided at Stoke, in 
Pulfolk, From thence he made fre- 


| great-coat pocket, 


159 
A kindneſs, however, which he 


| performed there, ſhould not paſs | 
| away without remembrance, 


Lord Abingdon, who was lightly 


| known to Mr. Elwes i in Berkſhire, 


bad made a match for ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds—which it was ſuppoſed 


| | he would be obliged to forfeit, from 
an inability to produce the ſum, 


though the odds were greatly in his 
favour. Unaſked, unſolicited, Mr. 
Elwes made him an offer of the mo- 
ney, which he accepted, and won 
his engagement. The generoſity 
of this act no one will deny—but it 
was the fate of Mr. Elwes to com- 
bine ſome great actions with a mean- 
neſs ſo extraordinary, that he no 
longer appeared one and the ſame 
perſon. 

The anecdote which accompanied 
it, I had not long ago from a cler- 
Ayman. on whoſe authority I can 

place the moſt perfect reliance. 

On the day when this match was 
to be run, he had agreed to accom- 
pany Mr. Elwes to ſee the fate of it. 
They were to go, as was the cuſtom 
of Mr. Elwes, on horſeback, and 
were to ſet out at ſeven in the morn- 
ing. Imagining they were to break- 
faſt at Newmarket, the gentleman 
took no refreſhment, and away they 
went. They reached Newmarket 
about eleven, and Mr. Elwes began 
to buſy himſelf, in enquiries and 
converſation, till twelve, when the 
match was decided in favour of lord 
He then thought they 
ſhould move off to the town, to take 
ſome breakfaſt; but old Elwes ſtill 
continued riding about; till three 
and then four arrived. At which 
time, the gentleman grew fo impa- 
tient, that he mentioned ſomething 
of the leen air of Newmarket Heath, 
and the comforts of a good dinner— 
« Very true,” ſaid old Elwes, © very 
| true—ſo here, do as I do b —offer. 
ing him at the ſame time, from his 
A piece of an old 

ruth. 


* * 


10 


had brought from his houſe at 
Marcham, two months before—but, 
&« that it was as good as new.” _ 
The ſequel of the ſtory was, that 
they did not reach home till nine in 
the evening, when the gentleman 
was ſo tired, that he gave up all re 
freſhment but ret! And old Elwes, 
having hazarded ſever thouſand pounds 
in the morning, went happily to bed 
with the refletion—he had ſaved 
three ſhillings! Such were the ex- 
_ traordinary . contradictions of this 
extraordinary man! But, not amongſt 
ſtrangers alone, was money with him 
the deareſt object of his life. 
had brought with him his two ſons 
out of Berkſhire, and certainly if he 
liked any thing, it was theſe boys. 
But no money would he laviſh on 
their education; for he declared, 
that “putting things into people's 


* 


heads, was the ſure way to take mo- 


ney out of their pockets.” 5 
From this mean, and almoſt lu- 
dicrous defrre of ſaving, no circum 
ſtance of tenderneſs or affection - no 
ſentiment of ſorrow, or compaſſion, 
could turn him aſide. The more di- 
minutive the object ſeemed, his at- 
tention grew the greater; and it ap- 
peared as if Providence had formed 


him in a mould that was miracu- 


lous, purpoſely to exemplify that 


trite ſaying—* penny wiſe, and pound | 
3%; % . about like the enormous pike, which, 


Fooliſh V 

That Mr. Elwes was not troubled 
with too much natural affection, the 

following little anecdote will teſtify. 


One day he had put his eldeſt boy | of 
| phantoms of annuities on lives that 


upon a ladder, to get ſome grapes 
for the table, when by the ladder 
| flipping, he fell down, and hurt his 
fide againſt the end of it. The boy 


had the precantion to go up into the 


village to the barber, and get blood- 
ed: on his return, he was aſked 
where he had been, and what was 
the matter with his arm? He told 


He | 


— 
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eruſhed paricake, which he ſaid he | 


je A ſhilling,” anſwered the boy: — 
| which Mr. Elwes now lived—for he 


torrent. — And had he been gifted 
with that clear and fertile head, 


generate itſelf: had he poſſeſſed ſuch 


| have exceeded all bounds. 
ture, which ſets limits to the ocean, 
forbade, perhaps, this monſtrous 
| inundation of property: and as Mr, 


— 


members, long diſmembered of all 


Harvey, and from the two large for. 


other people ſill more. Hence every 


« Bled! Bled!” faid the old gentle. 
man, but what did you give? — 


ce pſha!” returned the father, . yay 
are a blockhead! never part with 
„„ „ 

From the par ſimonious manner in 


7 
. 
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was {alt following che footſteps of fir 


tunes of which he was in poſſeſſion. 
riches.now rolled in upon him like a 


which, patient in accumulation, and 
fruitful in diſpoſition, knows how to 
employ as well as accumulate 
which working from principal to in- 
tereſt—by compounding, forms a 
principal again—and makes money 


a head as this, his wealth would 
But na. 


Elwes knew almoſt nothing of ac- 
counts, and never reduced his affairs 
to writing—he was obliged, in the 
diſpoſal of his money, to truſt much 
to. memory—to the ſuggeſtions of 


perſon, who had a aba, or a /cicm? 
with an apparent high intereſt—ad- 
venturer or honeſt it ſignified not— 
all was prey to him, and he ſwam 


ever voracious and unſatisfied, catches 
at every thing, till it is itſelf caught? 
Hence are to be reckoned viſions 
of diſtant property in America: 


could never pay, and bureaus filled 
with bonds of promiſing peers and 


property. I do not exaggerate when 
I fay, I believe Mr. Elwes loſt in this 
manner, during. his life, full one 
hundred and fifty _ thouſand pounds: 
Bur perhaps in this ordination, Pro. 


his tather that he had got bled.— 


vidence was all-wiſe: In the life 1 


* 


Ir. Elwes, the Juxuriant ſources 
of induſtry or enjoyment all ſtood 
| (till. 4 
He encouraged no art; he beſtow- 
ed not on any improvement: he dif- 
faſed no bleſſing around him, and 
W he diſtreſſed received nothing from 
lis hand. What was got from him, 
Las only obtained from his want of 
. knowledge by knowledge that was 
W {perior; and kaaves and ſharpers 
might have lived upon him, „while 
poverty and honeſty would have 


7 


. ſtarved. FT TE 5 ; 
But not to the offers of high inte- 
reſt alone were his ears open. The 
making him trifling preſents, or do- 
ing buſineſs for him for nothing—- 
were little ſnug allurements, which, 
in the hands of the needy, always 
drew him on to a loan oi money. A 
E {mall wine-merchant, who had theſe 
views, begged his acceptance of ſome 
very Fre wine, and, in a ſhort time, 
obtained the loan of ſome hundred 
pounds. | : 


Old Elwes uſed, ever after, to 


for it % him 20l. a bottle!“ 


| of that wealth, which he was gradu- 
ally denving himſelf every comfort 
Ito amais, For, in the penury of 
Mr. Elwes, there was ſomething 
[that ſeemed like a judgment from 
Heaven. All earthly comforts he 
voluntarily denied himſelf: he would 
walk home in the rain, in London, 
loner than pay a ſhilling for a coach: 
he would fit in wet cloaths ſooner 
than have a ſire to dry them, he 
would eat his proviſions in the laſt ſtate 
of putrefaction ſooner than have a 
ſreſn joint from the butcher's; and 
| be wore a wig for above a fortnight, 
which I {aw him pick up out of a 
mut in a lane, where ve were riding. 
This was the laſt extremity of laud- 
ale economy; for, to all appear— 
ance, it was the caſt-off wig of ſome 
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Hay, „it was, indeed, very fine wine, 


Thus was there a reflux of ſome 


161 
beheld him in this ornament, exceed - 
edall power of face, for he had a 
torn brown coat, which he generally 
wore, and had been obliged to have 
recourſe to the old cheſt of fir Jer- 
vaiſe, from whence he had ſelected 


a full-dreſſed green velvet coat, with 


{laſh ſleeves; and there he ſat at 
dinner in boots, the aforeſaid green 
velvet, his own white hair appearing 


round his face, and this black ſtray 


wig at the top of all. A captain 
Roberts, who was with us at the 
time, and who had a great reſpect 
tor Elwes, was yet unable to lit at 
dinner for laughing. F 


When this inordivate paſſion for 


| /aving did not interfere, there are 


upon record {ome kind offices and 


very active ſervices, undertaken by 


Mr, Elwes. He would go far and 
Jong to ſerve thoſe who applied to 
him: and g/ve—however ſtrange the 


word from him—would give himſelf 
great trouble to be of uſe. Theſe 


inſtances are gratiſying to ſelect—it 
is plucking the ſweet briar and the 
roſe from the weeds that overſpread 
the garden. „ FR 
When Mr. Elwes was at Marcham, © 


| two very ancient maiden ladies, in 


his neighbourhood, had, for ſome 
neglect, incurred the diſpleaſure of 
the ſpirizual court, and were threat- 
ened with immediate “ excommunz- 
cation.” — The whole import of the 
word they did not perfectly under- 
Rand, but they had heard ſomething 
about ſtanding in a church and doing 
penance, and their ideas immediately 


| ran upon a white /heet. They con- 


cluded, if they once got into that, it 


| was all over with them; and, as the 
| excommunication was to take, placa 


the next day, away they hurried to 


| Mr. Elwes, to know how they could 


make ſubmiſlion, and how the ſen- 
' tence might be prevented. No time 


| was to be lolt. Mr Elwes did that 


which fairly ſpeaking, not one man 


beggar!— The day in which I farſt | 


in five thouſand would have done; | 


their neighbour, who knew Mr. 


he had his horſe ſaddled, and put- 
ting, according to his uſual cyſtom, | 
a couple of hard epgs in his pocket, 
he ſet out for London that evening, 
and reached it early enough the next 
morning to notify the ſubmiſſion of 
the culprit damſels. Riding fixty 
miles in the night, to confer a fa- 
vour on two antiquated virgins, to 
whom he had no particular obliga- 
tion, was really what not one man 
in five thouſand would have done; 


but where perſonal fatigue could 


ſerve, Mr. Elwes never ſpared it. 
The ladies were ſo overjoyed—ſo 
thankful—“ ſo much trouble and 
expence!—what returns could they 
make?“ To eaſe their conſciences 
on this head, an old Iriſh gentleman, 


Elwes's mode of travelling, wrote 


_ theſe words My dears, is it ex- 


pence you are talking of? Send him 
| tix pence, and he gains two pence by 
the journey. 3 os 

. The character of an impartial and 
_ upright country magiſtrate, is the 

| beſt character which the country 
knows. What a lawgiver is in a 
- Rate, an intelligent magiſtrate is, in 
a leſs degree, to the diſtrict where 
he refides. Such a magiſtrate was 
Mr. Elwes, while he reſided in 
Berkfhire, and it was almoſt totally 
_ owing to this beſt of recommenda ; 
tions, that an offer was made to him 
afterwards, of bringing him in as 
_ repreſentative for the county, _ 

I ᷑ be proſpect of a conteſted elec. 


tion, betwixt two moſt reſpectable 


families, in Berkſhire, firſt ſuggeſted 
the idea of propoſing a third perſon, 
who might be unobjectionable to 


| both parties. The perſon, thus | 


Propoſed, was Mr. Elwes; and the 
county were obliged to lord Craven 
for the propoſition”  _ 

Ilt was at this period that Mr. Elwes 
Was palling—among(t his horſes and 
his hounds, ſome rural occupations, 
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to denominate, than by calling it th 


inſanity of ſaving! _ 
But as his wealth was accumulat. 


were kind enough to make applicy 


brance of any body. 


| theſe ind offers, the fruits of whicl 


tions were not beſtowed amiſs, and 


enabled the borrowers to purſue i- 
| 


þ 


tlement for life. And it is to be men 


not commend—a moſt unpardonadl 


part of his chiratter from reproad! 


reverſe might have been expect 
and proves his avarice conſiſted 00 


and his, country neighbours—the | 


happieſt hours of his life—hoyy, 
which no future ſituation ever 7. 
called—hours in which alone be 
ſtole from the perplexities which hi; 
wealth occaſioned him afterwards; 
and where he forgot, for a time, 
that ſtrange anxiety and continue 
irritation about his money—ang 
that, which. I know not how better 
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ing faſt, various were the people who 


tions to employ it for him. Some, 
very obligingly, would trouble hin 
with nothing more than their {imple 
bond—others offered him a ſcheme 
of great advantage, with a {nal 
riſque and a certain profit,” which 
as certainly turned out the revcr{:— 
and others propoſed, tracts d 
lands in America, and plans tha 
were ſure of ſucceſs.” But, anid! 


SL ds 
—— 
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Mr. Elwes long felt and had to h. 
ment, ſome pecuniary accommods- 


duſtry into fortune, and form a ſe- 


tioned, to the praiſe of Mr, Elues 
that in all the various ſums which 
he lent, in the courſe of a long lik 
not one uſurious contract or imprope 
advantage taken, lives in the remen- 
This, in the conduct of a man fi. 
ing only to amaſs money, is pect 
liar praiſe =and, while holding tit 
pen of a faithful biographer, Ian 
forced to recount circumſtances 1 cat 


omiſſion ſhould I eſteem it, were l 
omit the record of an action, that 
in ſome meaſure, ſhould ſhield th 


—which claims a merit becauſe tl 


in hard-heartedneſs, but in lei. de 
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Mr. Elwes, from his father, Mr. | was frequently an itinerant for a 
eggott, had inherited ſome pro- | night's lodging; and, though maſ- 


f ; 

h erty, in houſes, in London; par- ter of above a hundred houſes, he 
his icularly about the Haymarket, not | never wiſhed to reſt his head long in 
% from which old Mr. Elwes drew | any he choſe to call his own. A 


is firlt breath—ſor, by the regiſter, | couple of beds, a couple of chairs, a 
appears, be was born in St. James? | table, and an old woman, were all 
arich. To this property he began | his furniture, and he moved them 
Wow to add, by engagements with | about at a minnte's warning. Of 
De of the Adams, about building, | all theſe moveables, the old woman 
ich he increaſed from year to | was the only one that gave him 
ear to a very large extent. Great | trouble, for ſhe was afflicted with a 


— 


oh art of Marybone ſoon called him | lameneſs that made it difficult to get 
er founder. Portland-place and | her about quite ſo faſt as he choſe: 


— 


Portman - quare the Riding houſes and then, the colds ſhe took were 


un ind Stables of the ſecond troop of | amazing, for ſometimes ſhe was in a 
ple fe- guards —and buildings too nu- | ſmall houſe in the Hay marker; at 
e nerous to name, all roſe out of his | another, in a great houſe in Port- 
mal 7 docket, And had not lord North | land place; ſometimes was in a little 
> ad his American war kindly puta | room and a coal fire; at other times 
op to this rage of "raiſing houſes, | with a few chips which the carpen- 
5 uch of the property he then poſ- | ters had left, in rooms of moſt ſplen- 
1} eſſed would have been laid out in | did but frigid dimenſions, and with 
i rieks and mortar. _ | a little olled paper in the windows 
hie The extent of his property, in for glaſs. In truth ſhe perfectly 


Woules, ſoon grew ſo great, that he | realized the words of the Pſalmiſt— 


0 1 | 

od, ecame, from calculation, his own | for, though the old woman might 
.n{ ſurer ; and he ſtood to all his own | not be wicked, ſhe certainly was 
» Wolles by conflagrations. He ſoon “ here to day, and gone to-morrow.” 
e eerefore, became a philoſopher upon | The ſcene which terminated the 
men And J remember well, on a | life of this old woman, is not the 
* Public-houſe, belonging to him, be- | leaſt ſingular among the anecdotes 
(hic g conſumed, that he ſaid, with | that are recorded of Mr. Elwes: but 


reat compolure—® Well, well, there | it is too well authenticated to be 
no great harm done : the tenant ne- | doubted, I had the circumſtance re- 
per paid mes and I ſhould not have got lated to me by the late colonel Timms 
Quit of him ſo quickly in any other way.” | himſelf, l | 


life 
oper 
Delle 


n li. In poſſeſſions ſo large, of courſe | [ To be continued. 

pe would happen that ſome of te „ 
te ouſes were without a tenant—and, | cc 
Ian erefore, it was the cuſtom of Mr. 5 e Ms 


Klwes, whenever he went to Lon | Particulars of a ſingular Voyage, per- 


| cat! 

nabe en, to occupy any of theſe pre- formed by Hypolites Stepanoff, from 
eu es which might happen to be va- Kamſchatka to Macao, and from 
that Me He had thus a new way of | thenceto Batavia. 9 TO. 
ö eeing London and its inhabitants— | %%%%%%*ͤͤͤ 0-0 Fe 125k 

dach er he travelled, in this manner, | F F YPOLITUS STEPANOFEF, 
ie them ſtreet to ſtreet; and, when- according to his own relation, 
edel er any body choſe to take the | was a Ruſſian gentleman, poſſeſſed of 


ed u ouſe where he was, he was always | conſiderable landed property in the 
1 ady to move into any other. He country, and from his youth rg 
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which were thoſe that attended the 
Empreſs; but in the year 1762, be- 
mg a captain in that corps, with the 


rank of lieutenant-colonel in the ar- 
my, he requeſted leave to reſign, on 


account of the revolution, which had 
dethroned Peter III. . 
At firſt he reſolved to live private- 


territories to ſend two deputies to 
court, to aſſiſt in forming a new code 
of laws, he was choſen by the pro- 


vince of Moſcow, at its repreſenta- |' 


tive for that purpoſe; and on this 


| ' 


Sing ular V. Hage V. om Ramſchatka to Macao. 
' ſerved in the guards of Iſmailof, 


ſpring time, to treat his priſoners witl 
more than uſual ſeverity, Stepanotk 
aſſembled all thoſe whom he knew to 
be favourable to his deſign, and who 
had reſolved to accompany him in 
his flight ; they amounted in number 
to thirty-two, * They agreed to leive 
all the inhabitants from whom they 


| | apprehended danger; and the execu- 
ly, and within the compaſs of his 


fortune, but he was prevented from 
_ purſuing this plan; for the Empreſs 
having ordered every province in her 


tion of this enterpriſe appeared to be 
{o much the eaſier, as the place was 
neither fortified nor provided wit 
any defence, except three pieces of 
cannon, apd fix ſoldiers. Onthe 27th 
of April, they commenced their at- 
tempt. Having taken poſſeſſion ef 
the imperial treaſure, and all the am- 
munition, and having difarmed the 


account he ſet out for Peterſburgh. 
When the aſſembly had deliberated 
tor two months, a diſpute of a very 
lerious nature aroſe between him and 
one of the moſt reſpectabie of the de- 
puties, which terminated by his be— 
ing thrown into priſon, aud aſter- 
wards ſent into baniſhment to Kamſ- 
chatka. After a journey which laſted 
ten months, he arrived in October 
1770, with four other exiles, at a 
mall place in that country called 
Bargeretzkoy, where he remained 


ſoldiers, they travelled over land to 
T{chekaſka, ſituated at the diſtance of 
forty werſts from Bargeretzkoy. On 
the 1ſt of May, they arrivzd at this 
place, where they found their veil, 
which they immediately began to iree 
from the ſurrounding ice; and have 
ing equipped it for a lea voyage, they 
called it the St. Peter- In eleven 
days, every thing being ready, they 
elected a commander, and the whole | 
crew then conſiſted of eight ſlaves, 
| thirty-two frec perſons, one merchant, 
eight months in the greateſt miſery. | one pilot, nine ſailors, one chancel. 
In concert with ſeveral of his compa- lor, one ſecretary, ſeven natives of 
nions, he here formed the bold reſo- Kamſchatka, one native of the Kurie 
lution of embarking in ſome ſmall | iſies, two Ruſſian boys, four married 
veſſel, with a deſign of reaching the | women, and two ſeryants of the pilot 
Chineſe coaſt, oppoſite to the ſtreights | Tſchurin, amounting in all to ſeventy 
of Barſcherewſky, and from thence / 
making his way to ſome port in Eu-] On the 12th of May, they ſet ſail, 
rope. To accompliſh this ſcheme, it | midſt the noiſe of cannon, and ſteered ; 
Vas neceſſary to embrace the firſt fa- | north-eaſt, with a fair wind, in order | 
vourable opportunity of embarking | to avoid the coaſt ; but ſoon aiter, the 
with the greateſt privacy, and with. | weather being bad, and the wind 
out noiſe, in one of thoſe {ſmall two- | contrary, they purſued their courſe 
malted veſlcls, which are employed on | in a northern direction, and then 
the coaſts, where the inhabitants go | towards the eaſt.—Atter two days 
in queſt of beavers. They intended | fail, they diſcovered one of the Ku- 
firſt to make for Guam, one of the | rile iſles, which they left on the right: 
Tadrona iſlands, belonging to the | Next day, a violent wind ariſing, 4% 
Spaniards. The governor of the | companied by a thick fog, they * 
Place, Laving thought proper, in che | in danger of being loſt; on w_ 


4* 


Having hoiſted out a {mall boat, made 
t whales ſkin, ſent a few men in it 
o examine the coaſt, and to ſearch 


or a ſafe landing place. As they 
und a bay, the entrance of which 
as three ſathoms in depth, they caſt 
anchor in it, and remained in that 
tuation, from the 18th of May to the 
BW 2th of June, when they again pre- 
pared for their departure; and having 
W baked ſome bread, and dried their 
WE biſcuit, they continued their voyage 
towards the ſouth-eaſt, with a fair 


FE cially from the ſorty-eighth degree of 
W notthern latitude—According to their 
own reckoning, they were between 
W the Ladrone and the Marian 1ijands, 
when their proviſions began to fall 
E ſhort, and they had then nothing elſe 
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meal, and {ome putrid water in leaky 
| calks. „ „„ 
As all the crew began to murmur, 
they changed their courſe, with a 
W view of making the coalts of China 
or of Japan. For two days ſucceſſive- 


R 


coming upon them from the ſouth- 


f WE cali, in the evening, they reefed all 
le their fails, except the mizen fail, 
d which in an hour after was torn to 


obliged then to leave the veſſel at the 


a heavens appeared overcaſt, the raia 
| poured down in torrents, and the vi- 


er olence of the ſtorm increaſed every | 
he moment, the billows riſing ſometimes | 
nd do the clouds, and threatning to 
v1 E ſwallow them up. The veſſel having 


| fprung a leak, they ſhifted the ballaſt, 


ys and endeavoured to ſtop it in the beſt 
u- manner they could. — The third day, 
ht. tie wind became more furious, and 
ace ſhattered their veſſel in a dreadful. 
ere manner; but Providence ſaved them 
ac 
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Count they reſolved to anchor, and | 


D ly they purſued the ſame route, with 
Ja fair wind, but a furious tempeſt 


pieces by the wind. They were 


mercy ofthe wind and the waves; the 


tom this imminent danger. On, the 


6a 1 
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fourth day, the wind began to grow _ 
a little calmer, and the day following. 
the weather being much clearer, they 
found themſelves in the 33d degree 
of north latitude. - Soon after they 
diſcovered land, and imagining 1: to 
be Nangazaky, they reſolved to make 


themſelves paſs for Dutchmen, and 


hoiſting a green flag, in the evening 
caſt anchor in forty fathoms water, 


| near a part of the coaſt where they 


obſerved a great many fires. 

Next morning, Stepancf embarked 
early with Major Wimbla, and eight 
men, 1n a boat, to ſeek ſome bay on 
the coaſt, where they might procure 


a ſupply of freſn water. They could 


not, however, land without being 
perceived by the inhabitants, wo 
were enabled to diſtinguiſh them by 
the light of their fires. This was the 


| | firſt time they had ever ſeen the Ja- 
to ſubſiſt on but a ſmall quantity of | 


paneſe. Being ſurrounded by a crowd 


of theſe people, they pretended to be 


Dutchmen,* and immediately a ſign 


| was made to them, to proceed along 
the coalt farther to the north. The 
Japaneſe becoming a little more fa- 


miliar with them, began to examine 


the arms and dreſs of theſe ſtrangers, 


who made them a preſent of ſome 


pieces of {ilk (tuff, a few ſhirts, and 
ribands; but when Stepanoff ſaw them 


approaching in too great numbers, 
he returned to his veſſel, leaving ſix 
men on ſhore, When he had provided 
himſelf with a ſufficient quantity of 
freſh water and rice, which the Ja- 
paneſe brought him, he again ſet ſail, 

and coaſted along the iſles towards 


—— 


* I ie wel known, chit” of -al" 
Chriſtian nations, the Dutch alone? 
fince the expulſion of the Portugueſe, 


have the liberty of touching at Japan, 


and of trading, but only under the 
name of Dutchmen,. and not under 
that of Chriſtians, whom the Japaneſe 


abhor ſo much, that they dare not 


land books, concerning the Chriſtian 
religion, under pain of deatng. 
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the north, with a view of finding a 


place where he and his companions | 


might land in ſafety. About evening, 


they obſer ved ſeveral canoes coming 


towards them, the people in which 
ſhewed them a harbour, where they 
entered on the 1oth of July, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Japaneſe themſelves ; 


for at that time it was a perfect calm. | 


Here they were again ſupplied with 
' freſh water and rice, but four canoes 


kept guard continually around the 


. veſſel, and theſe, after a certain ſpace, 
were relieved by others. 


On the 11th of July, Stepanoff and 


his commander quitted their veſſel, in- 
tending to make a little excurſion on 


ſhore, but they were met by ſeveral 


canoes filled with Japoneſe, who gave 
them to underſtand by their ſigns, 
that they had come to prevent their 


deſign, the execution of which would 


have colt them their lives. The Ruſ- 
ſians, therefore, put about, and re 
turned on board, where they got their 


caſks ready for receiving water. On 


the 12th, the Japaneſe brought them 
water, but in ſuch a quantity as was 


ſcarcely ſufficient for one day, and | 


they would not permit them to pro- 
cure any farther ſupply. The Ruſ- 


| fans immediately ordered their caſæs 
to be carried on ſhore, under a guard 
of armed men; but the Japaneſe pre- 

vented them, by bringing enough of | 


rain water, to ſerve them for two days. 
When the veſſel was ſufficiently 


ſtocked with treſh water and rice, they 


again ſet fail, directing their courſe 


ſouth-eaſt; and, at the end of ſeven 


days, they diſcovered unknown land. 


Having approached the coaſt, they | 


found a bay, in which they came to 


anchor, and where they remained till 


the 1ſt of Auguſt. This country was 


the iſland of Uſmaſky, ſituated in the 


twenty eighth degree of north lati- 
tude. After procuring here biſcuit 
and freſh water, they continued their 


vered more land in the twenty- 
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_ voyages and after ſailing ten days, 
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fourth degree of north latitude. This 
they imagined to be the iſland of 
Tarmova, but there being a calm, 
they did not reach it until the third 
day, and anchored in forty fathoms 
water. Patrtof the crew, who had 
been ſent on ſhore with a boat, re- 
turned ſoon aiter, and informed the 
relt, that the inhabitants had fired 
upon them: on this account they im- 
mediately departed, cruiſing along the 
coaſt, and keeping on a ſouth. eat 
courſe, Meeting with contrary winds, 
and a ſtrong current, which drove 
them from their courſe, they arrived 
at the promontory of an iſland, and 
having approached near to the ſhore, 
they ſaw coming towards them ſeveral 
_ canoes, filled with the natives, who 
ſhewed them a bay, which they en- 
tered, and where they provided them- 
lelves with water. Next morning, 
they went in queſt of more, but ſome 
of their company having amuſed them. 
ſelves too long in a rivulet, where 
they went to bathe, they were {ur- 
priſed by the inhabitants, and aſſaſ- 
ſinated. Stepanoffimmediately made 
a deſcent on the coaſt, at the head of 
thirty men, to revenge the death of 
his unfortunate companions ; but three 
or four thouſand of the inhabitants, 
armed after their own manner, came 
to oppoſe them. The Ruſſians, di. 
viding themſelves into three bodies, 
marched boldly forward to meet the 
enemy, and having killed ſeveral of 
them on the ſpot, diſperſed the rel, 
| and burnt almoſt a thouſand of their 
| huts or houſes. After this ſignal vic. 
tory, they returned to their veſſel, 
and departed on the 2oth of Avugult 
| Their intention was to wake fol 
' Manilla, but contrary winds obliged 
| them to proceed to the north. Next 
day they ſteered eaſt, and in fix dajs 
diſcovered land. Coaſting along the 
ſhorè, they arrived firſt at Tichin 
| China, a place belonging to the Cir 
neſe, where they refreſhed themſelves 
| for five days, and having procured 
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ber, when they arrived fate at Ma- 
cao, without loſing any more of their 
people than the three who had been 
aſſaſſinated.— Here they fold their 
veſſel for 3960 Dutch florins. Some 
| unlucky circumſtances occaſioned Ste 


be was releaſed very ſoon after. Hav- 
= ing in vain attempted to get himſelf 
ſent to Liſbon, in order to prove his 
© innocence, he obtained from the go- 
vernor a certificate, reſpecting his 
conduct, and at the ſame time per- 
miſſion to go to Batavia, where he 
arrived, and died in great miſery and 
diſtreſs, in the month of July, 1772. 
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„Te Phil:fophy of Natural Hiſtory :=— 
„ By William Smellie; Member of the 
ge EE Antiquarian and Royal Societies of 
| Edinburgh. 8 9 

E = | | | 
[We congratulate the Public on the 
Appearance of this Book, which 
le has been for ſome time eagerly ex- 
of pected; and we take the firſt Op- 
ot portunity of laying an Extract from 
ec it before our Readers. ] 

155 E OS e 

ne Wa Cn the diſtinguiſbing Characters of 
dt 4 Animals and Plants. 
es 5 | 

he ATURAL bodies, when vie v. 
of ed as they have a relation to 
lt, man, are marked with characters ſo 
eit apparent, that they eſcape not the 
ie | Obſervation of the moſt unenlightened 
ſel, | minds. In a ſyſtem where all the 
ul. WW conſtituent parts have a reciprocal 
{or | dependence, and are connected by re- 
ged lations ſo ſubtile as to elude the per - 
len ception of animals, ſuch obvious cha- 
ays | Tatters were indiſpenſible. Without 
the them, neither the affairs of human 
bin | life, nor the functions of the brute 
Chi- creation, could be carried on. Cha- 
Ives BW ratters of this kind are accommoda- 
ned WE ted to the apprehenſion of brutes and 
ſued of vulgar men. = 


| 
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their voyage till the 22d of Septem- 


panoff to be arreſted at Macao; but 


| as a ſtone. 


But when the productions of na- 
ture are more cloſely examined, when 
they are ſcrutinized by the eye of 
philoſophy, the number of their rela- 
tions and differences 1s diſcovered to 
be almoſt infinite; and their ſhades 
of diſcrimiration are often ſo delicate, 
that no ſenſe can perceive them. 
Nothing, apparently, is more eaſy 


plant; and yet the proper diſtinction 
bas puzzled the muſt acute inquirers, 
human capacity. 


* ving, but not a ſentient body, which 


is fixed in a determined place, and 


grows, increaſes in ſize, and propa» 
« gates its ſpecies.? 


faculty of ſenſation. Life, without 


prehenſible idea. 
life. Deprive this being of the only 
ſenſe it poſſeſſes, and, though its fi- 
ſtantly conclude it to be as inanimate 


plants, ſeems to be nothing more than 
an analogical deduction from their 


growth, nutrition, continuation of 


their ſpecies, and ſimilar circum- 
Rances VVV 

Ludwig defines vegetables to be 
natural bodies, always endowed 
* with the ſame form, but deprived 


mals; and, therefore, requires no 
farther attention. e 

Sir Charles Linnæus, in his Fun- 
damenta Botanica, intends to diſcri- 


in two lines. 
grow; vegetables grow and live; 


animals grow, live, and teel.* 


_ This 
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than to diſtinguiſh an animal from a. 


and perhaps exceeds the limits of 


A plant,” ſays Jungius, is a 11 f 


—— — — I a 
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In this defini- 
tion living powers are aſcribed to 
vegetables; but they are denied tgjge 


ſome degree of ſenſation, is an income- 
An animal, limited 
to the ſenſe of feeling alone, is the 
| loweſt conception we can form of 


gure ſhould remain, we would in- 


The life, attributed to 


* of the power of local motion.“ 
Every branch of this definition is, 
| with equal propriety, applicable to 
precious ſtones, ſalts, and fome ani- 


minate the three kingdoms of Nature 
Stones,“ ſays he, 


— > * 
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vention of organs. 
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This is an aſſemblage of words, the 
meaning of which is entirely pervert- | 
ed. The idea of growth implies nu- 


trition and expanſion by the inter- 
The magnitude 
of ſtones may be augmented by an 
accretion of new matter. But this 


is not growth, or expanſion of parts. 
The ſecond definition, That vege- 


©* tables grow and live,” is equally in- 


accurate. Inſtead of proving the life 
of plants, Linnæus takes it for grant- 


ed, and makes it the characteriſtic 


between vegetables and brute mat- 


ter. The third, That animals grow, 
4 live, and feel,” is not leſs excep- 


tiopable. Growth, life, and mere 
| ſenſation, convey the moſt ignoble 


notions of animated beings. From 


This definition, we would be led to 
imagine, that Linnzus meant to de- 
| ſcribe the condition of a polypus or 

an oyſter. 


All animals, it is true, 
grow, live, and feel : But theſe are 


only the paſſive properties of animals. 
The definition includes none of thoſe | 
inſtinctive, intellectual, and active 
powers, which exalt the animal above 
the vegetable, and ſo eminently di- 
ſtinguiſn the different tribes from 


each other, _ | 55 
Theſe, and many other abortive at- 


tempts, have been made to aſcertain 
the preciſe boundaries between the 
animal and vegetable. Definitions 
have been the perpetual aim of moſt 
writers on this ſubject. But defini- 
tions, when applied to natural ob- 


| 
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nal objects. A certain portion 9 
intellect, joined to the vital principle, 
ſeem to be the moſt diſtingviſping 
properties of animals, and to conſli. 
tute their eſſence or being. Animal; 
will, determine, act. and have a com. 
munication with diſtant objects hy 


their ſenſes. They have the laws gf 


nature, in ſome meaſure, at command. 


They protect themſelves from injury 
by employing force, ſwiftneſs, addreſ 


and cunning. But vegetables remain 


fixed in the ſame place, and are ſub. 


ject to every thing that moves. Ani. 
mals eat at intervals; their food re. 
quires time for digeſtion, and to an. 
ſwer the complicated purpoſes of ſe. 
cretion and nutrition. The ſtruqure 
of plants is more ſimple: They receive 


perpetual nouriſhment without injury, 


Animals ſearch for and ſelect part;- 
cular kinds of food. But plants muſt 
receive whatever is brought to them 


by the different elements. Animal: 
exiſt on the ſurface, and in the inte. 


rior parts of the earth, in the air, in 
water, in the bodies of men and other 


animals, in the internal parts of plants, 


and even in ſtones. But, if we ex- 
cept a few aquatics, plants are fixed 
to the earth by roots. - 

All animals, it has been affirmed, 
have a heart, or particular fountan 
for propelling and diſtributing their 
fluids to the different parts of thair 
bodies : But caterpillars, and many 
other inſets, have no ſuch general 
receptacle. | 


jets, mult always be vague and elu. | The loco motive faculty has been 


anitnal life. We are equally igno- 


rant of che eſſential cauſe of vegetable 
exiſtence. It is vain, therefore, to 
dream of being able to define what 


we never can know. We may, how- 
ever, diſcover fome qualities common 


to the animal as well as to the vege- 


Sable... | 


© Senſation, motion, and ſtructure of 
parts, give animals a more extenſive 


ſory. We knew not the principle of | 


confidered as peculiar to animals: 
But even this character is extremely 


ſuſpicions. Oyſters, ſea-nettles, the 


gall-inſets, and a variety of other 
animals, can hardly be faid to enjo7 
the power of local motion. Many 
ſpecies remain for ever fixed to the 
rocks on which they are produced, 
and have no motion bur that of ex: 
tending or contracting their bodies. 
Belides, examples of different kinds 


range in their connection with exter- | of motion are diſcoverable in the Ve 


getab e 
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getable kingdom. When the roots 
Jof a tree meet with a ſtone, or any 
other obſtruction to their motion, in 
Norder to avoid it, they change their 
former direction. They turn from | 
baren to fertile earth, which indi- 
cares ſomething analogous to a ſelec 
uon of food. Like the polypus, 
. when confined in a houſe, uni— 
bormly bend toward the window or 
W aperture through which the rays of 
F: Wit: are introduced. 
„hne ſenſitive plant poſſeſſes the fa- 
„ gree. The flighteſt touch makes its 
L I beaves ſuddenly ſhrink, aud, together 
with the branch, bend down toward 
the earth. 


are ſpecimens in the botanic garden 
of Edinburgh, furniſhes the molt aſto- 
E niſhing example of vegetable motion. 
nis a native of the Eaſt Indies. Its 
movements are not excited by the 
contact of external bodies, but ſolely 
by the influence of the ſun's rays. 
The motions of this plant are coa- 


A 25 os mY 
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ported by long flexible foot - ſtalks. 
When the ſun ae the leaves move 
briſkly in every direction. Their 
general motion, however, is upward 


quently turn almoit round; and then 


long as the heat of the ſan continues: 


when the weather is cold and cloudy. 
Our wonder is excited by the rapidi- 


ly and conftancy of the movements 
the peculiar to this plaut. The fre · 
her quency, however, of ſimilar motions 
jor ig other plants, readers it probable | 
nf that the leaves of all vegetables move, 


too ſlow for our perception. 


Muſcipula, or Venus's Fly-trap, af- 
* another iaſtance of rapid YEge? 


W culty of motion in an eminent de- 


But the moving plant, 
or hedyſarum movens, of which there. 


fined to the leaves, which are ſup- 


and downward : But they not nafre- 


their foot-ſtalks are evideatly twiſted, 
Theſe motions go on inceſſantly as 


| But they ceaſe during the night, and 


or are agitated by the rays of the ſun, 
tough many of theſe movements are 


The American plant, called Dionæa 
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table motion, Its leaves are jointed, 
and furniſhed with two rows of ſtrong, 
| prickles, Their ſurfaces are cover- 
ed with a number. of minute glands, . 
which ſecrete a ſweet liquor, and 
allure the approach of flies. When 


| theſe parts are touched by the legs of 


a fly, the two lobes of the leaf in- 
ſtantly riſe up, the rows of prickles 
lock themſelves faſt together, and 


the lobes, the lame motions are exci- 
ted. . 
When 2 ſeed i is ſown in a weak 
poſition, the young root turns down- 
ward to enter the earth, and the ſtem 
bends upward into the air.  Confine 
a young ſtem to an inclined. tion, 
and its extremity will ſoon aſſume its. 
formerperpendicular direction. Twilt 
the branches of any tree in ſuch a 
mannner that the inferior ſurfaces of 
the leaves are turned toward the ſky, 
and you will, in a ſhort time, perceive 
that all theſe leaves reſume their ori- 
| ginal poſition, Theſe motions are 
performed ſooner or later, in propor- 
tion to the degree of heat, and the 
flexibility of the leaves. Many 
leaves, as thoſe of the mallow, 2 
the courſe of the ſun. In the morn· 
ing, their ſuperior ſurfaces are pre- 
ſented to the eaſt; at noon, they re- 
gard the ſouth; Be þ when the ſun 
ſets, they are directed to the weſt. 
During the night, or in rainy wea⸗ 


— — 


their inferior ſurfaces are turned to- 
ward the earth. | 
| What has been denominated the 
another ſpecies of vegetable motion. 
proach of the ſun, they expand with 


renewed vigour. The common ap- 


changed in the night, that it is diffi» 


even by che n of * 


quee ze the unwary animal to death. IE. 
| a{traw or a pin be introduced between 
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ther, theſe leaves are horizontal; and 


Sleep of Plants, affords an inſtance of 
The leaves of many. plants fold up 
during the night; but, at the ap- 
pearances of moſt vegetables are ſo 
cult to recogaiſe the different kinds, 


The 


. 
a 
o 
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The modes of folding in the leaves, 
or of ſleeping, are extremely various. 
Bat it is worthy of remark, that they 
all diſpoſe themſelves fo as to give 
the beſt protection to the young tems, 

| Nowers, buds, or fruit. The leaves 
of the tamarind-tree contract round 
the tender fruit, and protect it from 
the nocturnal cold. The caſſia, or 
ſenna, the glycine, and many of the 
papilionaceous plants, contract their 
leaves in a ſimilar manner. The leaves 


of the chickweed, of the aſclepias, 


atriplex, &c. are diſpoſed in oppoſite 
pars. During the night, they riſe 
perpendicularly, and join ſo cloſe at 
the top, that they conceal the flowers. 
The leaves of the ſida, or althaea 


Theophraſti, of the ayenia, and no- 


| thera, are placed alternately. Though 


horizontal, or even depending, during 


the day, at the approach of night they 
riſe, embrace the ſtem, and protect 
the tender flowers. The leaves of 


the ſolanum, or nightſhade, are hori- 


Zontal during the day; but, in che 


night, they riſe and cover the flow- | 


ers. The Egyptian vetch erects its 
leaves during the night, in ſuch a 
manner that each pairſeem to be one 


. leaf only. The leaves of the white 


lupine, in the ſtate of fleep, hang 
down, and protect the young buds 


from being injured by the nocturnal 


Theſe, and fimilar motions, are 


not peculiar to the leaves of plants. 
The flowers have alſo the power of 
moving. During the night, many 
of them are incloſed in their calixzes. 
Some flowers, as thoſe of the Ger- 


man ſpurge, geranium ſtriatum, and 
common whitlow graſs, when aſleep, 
hang their mouths toward the earth, 
to prevent the noxious effects of rain 
or dew. „ 3 


The cavſe of thoſe movements, 


Which conſtitute the fleep of plants, 
has been aſcribed to the preſence or 
abſence of the ſun's rays. In ſome 
of the examples I have given, the 


| 
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motions produced are evidently er. 
of heat is preſerved both day and 
| night, fail not to contract their leave, 


| when they are expoſed to the open 
air. This fact evinces, that the ſleep 


exiſtence of ſenſation in organized 


its whole body may be conlſidered u 
a ſtomach. 


tinues to live, and to digeſt its food, 


when they act, in certain circum- 


cited by heat. But plants, kept i 
a hot-houſe, where an equal degree 


0 


or to ſleep, in the ſame manner a; 


of plants is rather owing to a pecy. 
liar law, than to a quicker oc ſlower 
motion of their juices. | 3 

A ftomach and brain have been 
reckoned eſſential characteriſtics a 
the animal; and plants are ſaid to 
poſſeſs nothing analogous to theſs 
organs. But the polypus has ng 
ſtomach; or rather, like vegetables, 


h. Its internal cavity con. 
tains no viſcera; and, when this ani. 
mal is turned outſide in, it ſtill con. 
in the ſame manner as if it had re. 
ceived no injury. The mode by 
which plants are nouriſhed is ex- 
tremely analogous. They imbibe 
food by the roots, the trunk, the 
branches, the leaves, and the flow 
ers. Inſtead, therefore, of having 
no ſtomach, their whole ſtructure is 
ſtomach. With regard to the brain, 
the polypus, and many other inſed 
are deprived of that organ. Hence 
neither ſtomach, nor brain, are ellen- 
tial characters which diſcriminate the 
animal from the vegetable. 

But all animals are endowed with 
ſenſation, or at leaſt with irritability, 
which laſt has been conſidered 2 
diſtinctive character of animal lite 
Senſation implies a diſtinct perception 
of pleaſure and pain. We infer tit 


bodies, when we perceive that tie 
have organs ſimilar to our own, d 


ſtances, in the ſame manner as e 
act. If an organized being has ej 
ears, and a noſe, we naturally col. 
clude that it enjoys the ſame ſenſi 


| tions as theſe organs convey to 


* 


* 


e we ſee another being, whoſe ſtruc- 
; a exhibits nothing analogous to 
pur organs of ſenſation, contracting 
N with rapidity when touched, direct: 

HB its body uniformly to the light, 
Weizing ſmall inſccts with fentaculg, 
Wor a kind of arms, and conveying 
Whem into an aperture, placed at its 
1 anterior end, we heſitate not to pro- 
Pounce that it is animated. Cut off 
? Its arms, deprive it of the faculty of 
4 kontracting and extending its body, 

. nature of this being will not be 
. Changed ; but we will be unable to 
ö Wetermine whether it poſſeſſes any 
Portion of life. 
Fondition of the ſmall ſections of a 


grow. The vheel- animal, the eels 
3 Wn blighted wheat, and the ſnails re- 
| borded in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
3 Peiions, afford inſtances of every ap- 
Pearance of ſenſation, or even of ir- 
i ability, being ſuſpended, not for 
Wnonths, but for ſeveral years, and 
A Het the life of theſe animals is not 


e upon a proper application of 
L oiſtare, 

I Theſe, and ſimilar acts ſhow, that 
} Fe are entirely ignorant of the eſ- 
Ence and properties of life. What 
1 really is, ſeems too ſubtile for 
. underſtanding to conceive, or 
Pur ſenſes to diſcern. If we have no 
; Geer criterions to diſtinguiſh. life, 
! han motion, ſenſation, and irritabi- 


Wnued for years in a ſtate which every 
p dan would pronounce to have been 
Perfectly dead. It is poſſible, there- 


tion 

Fo Pre, that life may exiſt in many bo- 

red es which are commonly thought to 

tief © as inanimate as ſtones. Hence it 
:, o« ould be raſh to exclude plants from 


Nrery ſpecies of ſenſation. The de- 
Wrees of ſenſation decreaſe i impercep- 
Þbly from man to the ſea-nettle, gall- 
Puetts, and what are called the moſt 
perfeR animals. Every vegetable, 


This is nearly the 


} = before their heads begin to 


Wity, the animals juſt mentioned con - 


F iagabed; for they uniformly re- 
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when wounded. But, in moſt of 
them, the motion is too {low for our 
When trees grow near 

a ditch, the roots which proceed in 
a direction that would neceſſarily 
bring them into the open air, inſtead 
of continuing this noxious progreſs, 

ſink below the level of the ditch, 
then ſhoot acroſs, and regain the ſoil. 
on the oppoſite ſide. 
is uncovered, without expoſing it to 
much heat, and a wet ſpunge is pla- 
ced near it, but in a different diree- 


| 


| 


x vell as the ſenſitive plant, ſhrinks | 


perception. 
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tion from that in which the root is 


proceeding, in a ſhort time the root 
In this 


manner the direction of roots may be 


turns towards the ſpunge. 


varied at pleaſure. All plants make 


the ſtrongeſt efforts, by inclining, 


turning, and even twiſting their ſtems 
and branches, to eſcape from dark- 


neſs and ſhade, and to procure the 
Place a wet 


influences of the ſun. 
ſpunge under the leaves of a tree, 


they ſoon bend downward, and en- 


deavour to apply their inferior ſur- 
faces to the ſpunge. If a veſſel of 


water be placed within ſix inches of 


a growing cucumber, in twenty-four 
hours the cucumber alters the direc- 


tion of its branches, bends either to 
the right or left, and never ſtoops till 


it comes into contact with the water. 
When a pole is placed at a conſider- 
able diſtance from an unſupported 


vine, the branches of which are pro- 


ceeding in a contrary direction from 
that of the pole, in a ſhort time, it 
alters.its courſe, and ſtops not till it 


clings around the pole. 


Facts of this kind excite our wonder 3 
but they by no means prove that vege · 
tables live, or that they are endow - 


ed with ſenſation, which implies a di- 


ſin perception of pleaſure and 


pain. 


term zrritability, This term denotes 
that power by which muſeular fibres, 


even alter they are : from the 


When a root 


re 2 — CC 3 


” 
2 
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There is an inferior Wesen of fin- 
ſation, which is diſtinguiſhed by the 
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body, contract upon the application 
of any ſtumulating ſubſtance, whether 
ſolid or fluid. The heart of a frog, 

when pricked with the point of a pin, 
continues to beat, or to contract and 
dilate, for ſeveral hours after it has 
been cut out of the animal's body. | ſtructure, though greatly diverfifed 
The heart of a viper, or of a turtle, | in the different ipecies of animals and 
beats diſtinctly from twenty to thirty | vegetables, evinces that Nature, in 
hours after the death of theſe ani- | the formation of both, has acted upon 
mals. The periſtaltic motion of the | the ſame general plan. May we net 
inteſtines is produced by their irrita- | preſume, therefore, as plants as well 
bility. When the inteſtines of a dog, | as animals are compoſed of a regular 
or any other quadruped, are ſuddenly | ſyſtem of organs, that the vegetable 
cut into different portions, all theſe | part of the creation is not entirely 
portions crawl about like worms, and | deprived of every quality which we 
contract upon the lighteſt touch. | are apt to think peculiar to animated 

Though irritability be unquellion- | beings? I mean not to inſinuate, that 
ably a vital principle, yet it is equally | plants can perceive pleaſure or pain, 
certain, that muſcular fibres, when But, as many of their motions and 
ſeparated from the body to whichthey | affetions cannot be explained upon 
belong, have no diſtinct perception of | any principle of mechaniſm, I am in. 
pleaſure or pain. Their regular con- | clined to think, that they originate 
traction and dilatation are evident | from the power of irritability, which, 
moto of life, which, in many | though it implies not the percepiion 
Caſes, may lead us to attribute living | of pleaſure and pain, is the principle 

Powers to ſubſtances that enjoy nei- | that regulates all the vital or invoiun- 

ther life nor ſenſation. Hence, tho” | tary motions of animals. To aſcet- 

all plants were irritable, this circum- | tain this point, would require a fel 
ſtance would not prove that they are | of very nice experiments. I ſhall 
poſſeſſed of life. The contraction mention one, which might be perſorm- 
and dilatation of the ſenſitive plants, ed with tolerable eaſe. It was fer- 
and the various motions of the leaves, merly remarked, that plants kept in 
branches, flowers, and roots of vege- | a hot-houſe, where the degree of heat 
tables iormerly mentioned, ſeem to | is uniform, never fail to ileep during 
indicate that moſt plants are endowed | the night. This is direct evidence, 
with irritability. Perhaps all ve- | that heat alone is not the cauſe of 
getables have more or leſs of this qua- their vigilance. But they are deptr 

lity. The heart, inteſtines, and dia- | ved of light. Let, therefore, a ſtropg 
phragm, are the moſt irritable parts | artificial light, without inereaſing the 
of animal bodies: And, to diſcover | heat, be thrown upon them. If, not. 

Whether this quality reſides in all | withſtanding this light, the plants ate 


are limited, are direct conſequence; 
of the organization of vegetables. It 
is owing to their organic ſtructute 
alone, that plants and animals are ca. 
pable of affording reciprocal nouriſh, 
ment to each other. This organic 


plants, experiments ſhould be made 
_ chiefly on their leaves, flowers, buds, 


and the tender fibres of the roots. 


From this narration: of facts, it ap- 


pears, that plants make a very near 
approach to animals ; and that this 


ſimilarity, as wellas' the difficulty of 
fixing the preciſe boundaries by which 


theſe two great kingdoms of nature 


| not rouſed, but continue to fleep 88 


| uſual, then it may be preſumed that 
their organs, like thoſe of animals 
are not only irritable, but require tis 
reparation of ſome invigorating 1. 
| fluence which they have loſt while 
awake, by the agitations of the ar. 
and the ſun's rays, by the act of grow. 
ing, or by ſome other latent cauſe. 


It is almoſt unneceſſary. to mY 


the diſtinction between vegetables and 
minerals. The tranſition from the 
animal to the plant is effected by 
E hides ſo imperceptible, as to elude 
mme moſt acute obſervers. But, be- 
teen the plant and the mineral, there 
is a vaſt chaſm in the chain of being, 
W which may be the ſource of great diſ- 


not a veſtige of organization, can be 
dſcovered. The fibrous ſtructure of 
W the aſbeſtos has been 1egarded as an 
A approach toward organization, and 
as the link which connects the mi- 
neral to the vegetable kingdom. But 
this is one of thoſe ſtrained analogies 
E which are too often employed by the- 
oretical writers. Though the aſbe- 
ſtos is compoſed of a kind of threads, 
or fibres, theſe fibres are not tubular; 
neither are they interwoven, like that 
regular tiſſue, or fabric, which fo re- 
markably diſtinguiſhes organized from 
brute matter. Of courſe, the magni- 
E tude of the aſbeſtos can only be in- 
ereaſed by the appoſition of new mat- 
ter, and not by any developement or 
expanſion of parts. But tho?, in the 
mineral kingdom, Nature ceaſes to 
organize, ſhe continues to arrange. 


c 
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[THE TRIFLE R, 
Numzer LVIII. 

Thurſday March 25, 1790. 


| A LETTER To ThE AUTHOR—CON- 
TAINING THE CHARACTERS OF M. 


ADHERENCE TO TRUTH—AND Ar- 
TACHMENT ro Tzuisus. | 


The author of the following letter is 

ſo very a Trifler, that it would be 

from the purpoſe of my lucubra- 

tons not to admit his communica- 

tion. 
To the Trees, 

i eee 


coveries. In bodies purely mineral, 


and Miss Timip—TatIR STEADY 


you have in ſundry places and 
4 * divers times given us your 
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grave opinion reſpecting company, 
converſation, and all that - and un- 
queſtionably you have a right to ex- 
pect that we ſnould ſhow ſome viſible 


| tokens and ſigns of having improved 


under your zealous and aſſiduous mi- 
niſtrations. You have in particular, 
Sir, cautioned us againſt the fins of 
lying, fibbing, prevarication, and all 
kinds and degrees of mental reſerva- 
tion, and LI think that I can bring 
proof that your labours have not 
been in_vain—and that in one place 
at leaſt you may depend upon a rich 


harveſt. HA., Pezilous Timid and 
Miſs Timid his filter are my neigh- 


bours, and both readers of your pa- 
per, of which I have often heard 
them expreſs the warmelt approba 
tion—l know not whether the in- 
fluence of your writings alone may 
have produced the effect I am about 
to mention, but I am certain that 
there are no two perſons in the king- 


dom more faithfully attached to truth 
in every word they ſpeak, than Mr 
Nami and his liter, fo | 


They are indeed two of the beſt 
people in the world, and you may 
be in cheir company for a whole cen- 


tury without hearing a ſingle ſentence, 


part of a ſentence, word or ſyllable, 
that is not conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt 
principles of eternal and immutable 


truth. They deal indeed in nothing 


but axioms, ſelf-evident propoſitions, 


| or Trui/ms as they are called—And 


conſidering that they are by no means 
deficient in converſation, from habit 
or ſex, you mult allow that I ſend 
you the characters of two very extra- 


ordinary people, in days of degene- 


racy like the preſent, when moſt men 
indeed ftrive to outvie one another in 


| lying, and when indeed we have 


kicked the orb of truth ſo much out 
of its due direction, that a lie is 
much more ſure of belief than a fac 
—0r, as Hudibras expreſſes it, | 


The world is generally averſe © | 
To all the truth it ſees and hears ; 
But 
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But ſwallows nonſenſe and a lie 
With greedineſs and gluttony. 


This is far, very far from being 
Mr Timid's caſe; he never ſpeaks but 


upon fure grounds, never preſumes 


but on undoubted authority—and 
- thould you but tell him It is fine 

weather,” he had rather had it / % 
than raſhly agree with your propoti- 
tion — His converſation is made up of 


thoſe certainties which no man can 


deny, and thoſe aſſertions which it is 

impoſſible to contradict; a friend told 
told him the other day that his brother 
left town that morning; Mr Timid 


ſſeemed to doubt, but that he might 


do nothing raſhly anſwered—“ Well, 
if he went, 
Timid afterwards ventured ſo far as 


to ſay that * ſhe ſuppoſed he was | 


abroad, for he Certainly was not at give way to no ſudden and blind im. 


home.“ 
I here are, beſides what may 50 


ly occur, certain pocket piſtols of 


converſation with this /ure Couple are 


ever popping at their friends - ſuch as 
_ 4 two and two make four, and there's 
j 
people die of ſome diſorder or an- 


an end to the matter,” — 


_ Other ?——<* there were ten in com- 
pany more or le!“ well, 
won't ſtay, you won't tay? 1] 


ſhall do it if I can, but if I can't, I 


wont“ «Poſitively I will not cat a 


bit more; when one has dined, one has 
If fo, he muſt let it alone, 
for if he can't afford i . he can't af- : 


_ dined??— 
ford it | 


Once and only once 1 
. chat Mr T imid launched on the broad 


ſome damage—Mr Timid, however, 


was aware of his danger, and ſteered 
with the {kill of the beſt of pilots— 


The ſubje& was the character of our 
preſent ſovereign, which was canvaſſed 


dea con, as all things of that na. * 


he went“ — and Mifs | 


if you 
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| times, and 1 could give you two cha- 


4 


| 


| ture 


ſaid that Our King, he believed, 
and here Miſs Timid, emboldened 


| would be twenty eight next Vin 


* — 


throughout the world—if all like 4 


week, which is ſo much to the credit 
of Miſs Timid, eſpecially as you vil 


_ cording it —A gentleman accolted 


the trouble to Cottre/* theie two cha- 
I hope you will not think chem un- 
to the preſent race of daſuing con. 


ocean of politics, where the ſhoals, 294 De T's nothing but a walk 
rocks and quickſands of lying are ſo 8 Paper. 
many and ſo dangerous, t that it muſt. 
be accounted a miracle if one eſcapes | 


without either giving or receiving 


are - Mr Timid opened hi 
mouth, to my utter aſtoniſhment, and 


was elector of Hanover.” The 
Prince of Wales was next our topic, 


by her brother's ſucceſs, hinted to uz 
with tolerable firmneſs, that * he 


day.” 
aper thrice bappy were it for 
mankind, if ſuch attention to the ſa- 
cred fountains of truth were general 


Timid and his ſiſter thus choſe the 
d*epeſt foundations whereon to build 
their information, and the firmet 
ground to defend the cauſe of truth 
Nay, ſo ſecure are they, that you can- 
not entrap them by a haſty queſtion— 
they are always cool and Geliberate— 


pulſes—an inſtance occurred the lat 


perceive that the matter was a matter 
of 1 importance, that I cannot help ie. 


her, „80 Miſs Timid, your brother's 
wife is brought to bed, what? is it a 
boy?“ — Mark the cautious pru- 
dence of the anſwer—* No- 8u— 


gueſs again 
Thus, Mr Trifler. 1 "WIT taken 


racters into your AcQuaintanee— and 
worthy to be propoſed as a pattern 
verſation people, who really lie to fall 


Far different, I am 
ſorry to ſay, is the practice of modern 


racters which might ſerve as an ad- 
mirable contraſt to the two 1 nov 
lang you but that I defer until 1 ke 


— IIS 


** 


* 


* Sir Clement Catteel! iS maſter of 
Ceremonies at Court, and introduces 


bs foreign ambaſſadors, c. 
| I . whether 
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Whether you priot © *this—for as Mr 
8 Timid would ſay « If you print it, 
you print it”—and 1 am, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


A SPO RTSMAN. 


P. 8. You may recolleh my kind 
L = year you had ſome oddities, 
I from me under the ſame I 
3 Nac ſay above the ſame ſignature 
W which it is not material to change as 
ui 5 imid ſays, *a name is 2 name.“ 


— — 
| Mode of Managing Flax in Ireland, 


LAX is chiefly grown in Ire- 
land by the cottagers, a poor 
beo drious claſs of people, whoſe 
cbief wealth conſiſts in a cow and a 
ſew acres of land, a part of which is 
*8 ays appropriated to the growth of 
ide ſtaple article of their food, pota- 
toes, wh ich are cultivated in a very 
different manner to what they are in 
moſt parts of England, the land being 
k:1dom or never plouphed before it is 
Wplanted with them; it is moſtly. paſ- 
ture land, and well dunged before 
Whey {et the potatoes, which they ma- 
rage ina way almoſt peculiar tothem- 
ſelves, and which it is foreign to my 
Epreſent purpoſe to enumerate. The 


Ericheſt, being elteemed a very im 
Periſting crop. 
Powed, and, where the ſoil is gravelly, 
ball the tones are carefully raked and 
Fpicked off; they ſow it in March and 
April, and, during i its growth, are ex- 
Pemely attentive to keep it clean by 


1 . krequent weeding. 
Wben ripe, which depends upon 
"I ſhe ſeaſon, ſoil, time of ſowing it, &c. 


t is pulled up by the roots, and tied 
aye ſheaves; if ſuffered to ſtand 


Wecond crop of this potatoe ground is | 
commonly oats or flax; the part ap- 
Epropriated to flax is the ſtrongeſt and 


It is firſt well. | 


Mode of Managing Flax in Ireland: 


| bogs, 


1 


Py PR 


broad ene in oy fields, it is col- 
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lected in what they call /ooks, which 


are the ſame as ?raves in Eugland at 


| other times it 1s carted away, almoſt 


immediately, and ſteeped. This is 
often done indiſcriminately in ſoft or 
hard water, in ponds or holes in their 
or in rivers or lakes. 
moſtly lay heavy ſubſtances upon it, 
in order to keep it down, and pre- 


current, ſuch as ſtones and ſods of 
turf. | 


After i it has been Reeped about two 


| or three weeks, it is taken up and 


carried upon ſome incloſed ground, 


| where cattle are excluded, and which 


1s but bare of graſs, they then ſpread 
it very thinly and neatly in rows. As 
this is the bleaching proceſs, it is al- 
lowed to remain a longer or ſhorter 


| proprietor, with reſpect to having 


RY 


thus better than a fortnight, in order 
to be thoroughly waſhed and cleanſed 


it once or twice before it is removed 
off the field. 


| When they judge it fafficiently 


mit it to the next proceſs, viz. me 
drying. 

This is moſtly done in the open air, 
for ſafety, by the ſides of banks and 
hedges. They make a fire of peat, 


the flax is laid in thin layers; it is 
frequently turned ; and, when well 


peration : this is termed beetling ; 
which requiring to be done immedi- 
ately after the drying, and being look- 
ed upon as a grand gala, a number of 
beetlers are collected, moſtly women, 


on this occahion, which they return 


They 


vent its being carried away by the 


time, according to the views of the 


white, or what they term blay, flax; 
but it moſtly requires to be expoſed 5 


of its impurities. They generally turn 


bleached, they tie it up in bundles 
the firſt fine day that comes, and com- 


which they call zurf, and place a hur- 
dle over it at the height of about four 
or five feet from the ground, on which 


dried, andas yet warm and criſpfrom 
the fire, they conſign it to another o- 


who borrow each others aſſiſtance up- 
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ful of the flax, and ſtriking it repeat- 
edly with a round piece of wood, 
which is turned for the purpoſe, a- 


in kind. It is perſormed upon large, 
flat, irregular ſtones, by taking a hand- 


bout 18 or 20 inches long, and ſix in 
circumference at the largeſt end, the 


other being ſmall to take in the hand. 
It reſembles an apothecary's murble. 


peſtle, only upon a larger ſcale, and 


being of one entire piece. This is 


called a beetle; and when they think 


the reedy, or internal part, and rind, 


are ſufficiently ſeparated by beating, 


it is either laid up, or oftener deliver. 
ed over to another order of aſſiſtants, 


to be ſcutched; the apparatus for which 


conſiſts of a piece of board four or five 
feet long, and eight or ten inches 


wide; this is inſerted at one end into 


a heavy piece of plank, and ſtands 


perpendicular upon its baſe. The up- 


per end of this board is tapering and 


fſharpiſh, and left full at the ſides, 


Which of courſe makes a hollowneſs 


in the middle. A handful of flax is 
placed over its end, and ſtruck fre- 


quently, edge ways, with a thin, long 


ing proceſs. 


piece of wood, ſomewhat like a broad 


ſword, only wider: this is the /cutch- 
This operation com 


pletely ſeparates its parts, and may be 


continued fo as to give the flax a ſilky 


foftneſs and feel, by laying a ſmall 
portion over the end of the board at 
fitſt, and gradually lengthening it as 


the catching is accomplilhed. 


The laſt operation it undergoes, 


previous to ſpinning and weaving, is 


heckling. 


This proceſs ſeparates 


the tow from the flax, and is per- 
formed by drawing it through a 


number of ſteel pins, finely poliſhed, 


tapering, and pointed, ſet into a 
ſquare piece of wood at different diſ- 


tances, and of different degrees of | 


fineneſs. This being a nice opera- 
tion, it is done by perſons regularly 
taught the art, the b-ck/2rs, who keep 
a number of different- ſized heck/zs, to 
produce coarſe or fine flax, 
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tions of beetling and feutching, which 
ſhorten the labour attending the me. 
thod here deſcribed greatly; hn 
theſe being expenſive, the country 


_ paring notes, and drawing prope! 


ſubject will be evident, when we re 
flect that flax is the material of the 


| Europe, as to be preferred at mo! 
| of the foreign markets, both on de. 
count of its beauty and cheapnels. 


Ather parts of the kingdom may, 


of people. 


advantageous as they might be in f. 


the linen manufacture; which at 


two years ago, I ſaw-conſiderabl 


The (oil and mode of tillage ſeeme 


cited my curioſity to be minutely . 


perhaps, vary alittle from the me. 
thod here deſcribed; yet J belizy 
this to be more univerſally pra%if4 
than any other, particularly among 
the more induſtrious and poor cla 
In many places, fax. 
milis are much uſed for the oper. 


very populous, and labour extremely 
cheap, they are not ſo extenſivch 


tuations deſtitute of the above-men. Ml | 
tioned reſources. — 
The deſcription of theſe mills would Ml | 
be foreign to the deſign of my pre. 
ſent paper, they curtailing the en. 8 
ployment of the induſtrious poor, 
which it is my wiſh to promote a Ml : 
much as poſſible.— But, in order to 5 
convert this account to the greatet f 
public advantage, it is neceſſary that 1 
ſome other deſcribe faithfully and 4 
accurately the mode of manufaQure 15 
molt approved, on different parts of 
the Continent, Ruſſia, and America; 
in all which places it forms an exten 4 
five article of commerce; that from * 
» TS K 
theſe collected relations uſeful im- 


provements may be made, by com: 


concluſions. The importance of this 


great ſtaple of the ſiſter kingdom, 


ticle is in ſuch eſtimation all over 


Being ia French Flanders about 


quantities of flax growing near Lille 
and in all the circumjacent count): 


excellently calculated for it, and e 


formed of the different? ſtages of * 


If 

uch an account as to make the rela- 
Ve 5 jon ſatisfactory to myſelf or the 
— ; 
it may not be foreign to my pre 
a ſubje& to remark, that though 


ir WF ax communicates ſomething of an 
+ We tiremely noxious or poiſonous qua- 
ir to the water in which it is mace- 
WH atcd, as I have been convinced by 
I Efccing conſtantly a number of dead 
77 Wk floating on its furface when there 
i nluckily happened to be any where 
t was fleeped; whether this ariſes 
l. | from any thing ſpecifically poiſonous 
en. in flax, or from the ſtrong putrid 
tint which the water acquires du- 
ald king the maceration, I cannot take | 
re. ppon me to decide; yet, notwith- 
m. anding this, the ſeed is, perhaps, 
0, one of the moſt nutritious of any ve- | 
5 Wepctable in uſe. They contain a large 
0 Whuantity of oil, which is uſed for ma- 
tet y purpoſes in medicine as well as 
k Ihe arts; and, after the expreſſion of 
11 he oil in London, the refduum is 
d made into thin flat cakes, and ſold at 
$ o ba conſiderable price, in order to fat- 
en een different animals, particularly ox- 
be ia. At firſt they diſlike the oil- 
70" ieakes very much, and will not feed: 
bot by breaking them ſmall, and mix- 
00 Bog a little chaff or oats with them, 
Oper ſto entice them to eat, they ſoon be- 
0 ome very fond of them. The fat 
* Rommonly acquires a yellow rancid- 
LH *. but it is ſcarcely diſcoverable 
_ Ey the flavour, particularly if their 
: Wu good be changed to hay and turnips, 
wy 4 tomething elſe, a week or ten 
- 1; is before they are ſlaughtered. 
4 Hogs fatten quickly upon them, but 
10 e meat is ſo rancid and ſtrong as 
al; eto be marketable. 3 
L They ſeldom cultivate any flax in 
2 reland for ſeed, being ſupplied on 
ene etter terms, annually, from Ame- 
1 e- . than they could raiſe it them- 
ty * a but, during the late war, they 
hci e neceſſitated to import it from 


| Val, III. 


D anagement but I could not collect 


** 


—— 
* 


On Good Humour; by Mr Colman. 
On Gocd Humour; by Mr Colman; 


| F all the qualifications of the 


| mind, which are not poſitive vir- 
tues, I do not know any that is more 
deſirable than Good Humour. No 
quality renders the poſſeſſor more 
eaſy and happy in himſelf, or recom- 
mends him more forcibly to other 
people. Virtue itſelf receives addi» 
tional luſtre, abates the rigid ſeverity 
of its character, and takes its moſt ra- 
viſhing graces and embelliſhments 
from ſuch a diſpoſition; a diſpoſition 
ſo amiable in its nature, that even a 
man of looſe principles, when of ſo 
agreeable a turn, often conciliates to 
himſelf many friends and well-wiſhers. 
The men at leaſt allow that he is a 
pleaſant fellow, court his company, 
and account him no-body's enemy 
but his own; while the women call 
him a dear agreeable creature, and 
declare, that though, to be ſure, he is 
a wild devil, it is quite impoſlible ra 
be angry with him. 3 
It is hardly ſayiug too much in fa- 
vour of this quality, to aſſert that it 
is one of the firſt requiſites in ſociety; 
for though ſtrict honour and integri- 
ty are of more eſſential value in the 
grand purpoſes of human life; yet 
Good Humour, like ſmall money, is 
of more immediate uſe in the com- 
mon commerce of the world. There 
is no ſituation in life, no engagement. 
in buſineſs, or party of pleaſure, where - 
in it will not contribute to mitigate 
diſappointments, or heighten enjoy- 
ment. A huſband, friend, acquaint- 
ance, maſter or even ſervant, how- 
ever faithful or affectionate, will oc- 
caſion many miſerable hours to him- 
ſelf, as well as to thoſe with whom 
he is connected, if his virtues are not 
ſeaſoned with Good Humour; atid 
| whether he is a partner for life, of 4 
partner in a country-dance, an aſſo · 
ciate in great and mighty undertak- 
ings, or a companion in a poſt - chaiſe, 


——— 


Nuſſa, and different parts of the Baltic. 


he ſhould, on every occaſion, cheriſh 
- and 
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| = Some perſons may almoſt be ſaid | 


to be of a good-humoured complexion, 
and ſeem to be conſtitutionally en- 
dued with this amiable turn of mind: 
a blefling, for which they may thank 
heaven with the ſame kind of grati- 


tude that he ought to feel, who ex- 
periences the comforts of being born 

in a delightful and temperate climate. 
My fellow-countrymen, I think, are 


many of them deficient in that airy 
pleaſantneſs, and chearful temper, that 


diſtinguiſhes this quality: and as our 
climate, while it anſwers all the pur- 
poſes of uſe and plenty, yet ſeldom 

affords us blue ſkies, or tempts us to 
_ cool grots and purling ſtreams, to lie 
_ down on the damp graſs, or to thoſe 
other rural delights ſo often mention- 


ed by the poets; ſo the Engliſh them- 


= ſelves, though overflowing with hu- 
manity and benevolence, ſuffer clouds 


of gloomy thoughts to come over 


their minds, and, however they muſt 
: be allowed to be good natured, are ſel. 
dom remarkable for being g99d hu. 
- moured. Vet this half. virtue is worth 


cultivation, as it beſtows new charms 


on that real one. Good Humour is 


the fair-weather of the ſoul, that 


. calms the turbulent guſts of paſſion, 
and diffuſes a perpetual gladneſs and 
.. ſerenity over the heart; and he that 


finds his temper naturally inclined to 


break out into ſudden burſts of fret- 
fulneſs and ill- humour, ſhould be as 
much upon his guard to repreſs the 
ſlorm, that is for ever beating in his 
mind, as to fence againſt the incle- 
mencies of the ſeaſon. We are na- 
turally attached even to animals that 
betray a ſoftneſs of diſpoſition. We 
are pleaſed with the aukward fond- 
neſs and fidelity of a dog: Mon- 
daigne could diſcover agreeable mu- 


ſick in the good humoured purrin 
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and keep alive this agreeable diſpoſi- 1 yet the beſt writers on horſe. 


—— 


on all his fellow. creatures. 


| is nothing but an evidence of bis on 


| beltof it, and play on without grvm 


venture to fit down to the table witha 


in g | man who could not bear an adverſe ci 
of bis cat; and, though our modern 


grooms and jockies beſtow all their 
5 Attention on make, colour, eyes, and 


manſhip conſider a good temper 45 
one of the beſt qualities in a horſe, 
We ſhould be the more attentive to 


encourage and preferve this pleaſing 


quality, becauſe many people lolz jt 
by little and little in the progress of 
their lives. The thoughts of intere} 
frequently prove a growing rut and 
canker in the mind; and the many 
troubles and embaraſſments aitending 
worldly purſaits often four the tem. 
per, and entirely deſtroy the ſpirit o 
chearfulneſs and Good Humour thx 
prevailed in the artleſs and unde(ign. 
| ing ſeaſon of our youth. I do got 


know a more diſagreeable companion 


than a man, who, having ſet out in 
life with vaſt and vain hopes of ad. 
| vancement, together with a mighty 


1 conſciouſneſs of his own merit, ha; 


not been able to ſuſtain the ſhock of 
diſappointment, but has permitted 
his misfortunes to embitter his diſpols 
tion. Such a man overflows with 
gall on every occaſion, and diſcha- 
| ges the ſpleen that riles N 7 
Je di. 
turbs the peace of the family to which 
he belongs, and poiſons the happs 
neſs of every company to which bei 
admitted. But the diſquiet that he 
brings with him, wherever he comes 


miſery and weakneſs of ſoul. Hor 
| much more is he to be imitated, vil 
meets the ſtrokes of fortune with al 
even temper, who ſuffers neither !& 
proach nor diſtreſs to ruffle his Gool 
4 Humour , and 18, as Hamlet deſcribes 
his friend, © As one, in ſuffering al, 
that ſuffers nothing!“ Life 1s like 
game at backgammon; and it an u 
lucky throw comes, we mult make tht 


bling at our ill luck: but who would 


| without turning over the board 2 
fury, and throwing the dien be 
che head of his companion? The 


8 


e. 3 raRer of Sir Thomas More, though pe- 
culiarly illuſtrious for unthaken inte 
grity, was in no inſtance more win- 
E ping and amiable than in true plea 


0 {antry and Good Humour. 

t chearſul behaviour on the ſcaffold, 
fand in every particular relative to his 
et geath, is lamiliar to all; but there 
dis no circumſtance in which the even- 
ness of bis mind is more truly deline- 
ng We: ated, than in his behaviour to his fa 
m. mily on his reſignation of the Chan- 
or cellorſhip, The way in which he | 
an eiſcovered it to bis wile beſpoke the 
20- moſt genuine Good Humour. When 
not be went out of church, it was always 
% uſual for ſome of his officers to go 
tin to bis lady and acquaint her of his 
ad. departure: but the Sunday after his 
my reſignation, he went himſelf up to her 
ns WE. pew, and, bowing, gravely ſaid, Ma- 
k ot 3 1 dan, My Lord is gone. She, who 
ited was accuſlomed to the facetiouſneſs 
pol. of his manner, did not immediately 
win comprehend his meaning; but on his 
7 © exjlaining the matter to her, as they 
im 


E for his ſhametul inattention to his in- 
@ tereſt; upon which, without being at 


ure, he took occaſion to turn the diſ- 
courſe, by finding fault with ſome 


mand of temper, and pleaſant vein, is 
= © ſurely to be envied; and he who fees 
Wild 


the goods of fortune fall from him, 


ith a p noc only withour ſhakivg his fortitude, 
- e but alſo without abating the gaiety of 
00 


bis heart, may fairly be ſaid to poſ- 


all diſconcerted by this conjugal lec- 


His 


vent home, ſhe began to upbraid him 


part of her dreſs. — This abſolute com- 


ſcribe) {els an uncommon ſhare of Good Hu- 
ng al mour. | ; . 
lte Sunk is a man of eaſy fortune, 
an u knmane and benevolent in his nature, 
ke te and, as Dogberry ſay, © honeſt as 
Tl we ſkin between his brows;”” but he 


bas contracted a kind of habitual 
heeviſhneſs, and every common occa- 
don of life affords bim matter of of: 
| tence, The inſtant he riſes in the 
morning he is diſquieted with the ap- 
| Fearance of the weather, and pours 


with 
rſe ca 
rd in 4 
bor R 
he clue 

Tadel 


| 
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forth execrations on the elimate; and 
when he fits down to breakfaſt, the 
water is ſmoaked, the butter rank, 
the bread heavy, the news-paper dull 
and inſipid, and his ſervant ſulky or 
impertinent; yet all the while, he has 
no-malice in his mind, and means no 


harm to any creature in the world. 


He has a thouſand good qualities, 


which the quickneſs of his. temper 
converts into petulance and ill hu- 


mour. ' He is a great lover of wit, 


but cannot bear the lealt piece of 


pleaſantry on himſelf: and the moſt 


innocent jeſt touches him to the quick. 


He will beſtow twenty pounds in an 


act of charity, or do the kindeſt offi» 


ces to ſerve an acquaintance in dife 


treſs, and the next moment quarre? 


with his friend for diſturbing bis re- 


flection by humming an opera tune. 

Thus Surly lives, much eſteemed, 
and little beloved; and though every 
body thinks well of him, there are 


ing 


very few that care to cultivate his ac- 


uaintance. | 


But if the want of good humcur is 


ſo conſpicuous in a man, of how ma- 


ny charms does it deprive one of the 
other ſex! ſoftneſs is their diliinguiſhe 
ing 
milk, they are naturally ſmooth, yet, 
luke milk, they create particular diſ- 


characteriſtic ; but though, like 


gult when they turn ſour. No female 


character is more offenſive than a 


ſhrew, and the impolite ſpirit of the 
Englith law has provided very rough 


cure ot a ſcold. The greateſt re- 
proach on an old maid, chat character 
10 much dreaded and ridiculed in the 


female world, is her ill bumour; and 
croſſneſs is t he worſt part of a prude. 


treatment for termagants, and pre- 
| pared the ſevereſt diicipline for the 


On the contrary, Good Humour, like 


the Celtus, encireles the fair one with 


| new beauties, and 1s an antidote to 
the ravages of age and the ſmall pox, 


It is the beſt part of the portion with 


of a queen. 
4 3 
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' a virtuous wife, and a molt amiable 
feature in the face 
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Among dur own ſex there is no 
race of men more apt to indulge a 
ſpirit of acrimony, and to remit their 


natural Good Humour, than authors. 
Tbey come abroad, indeed, with a 


conſummate ſelf- ſatisfaction and de- 


light; but the leaſt ſhock given to 


their vanity taints the mind, and con- 


verts all their pleaſantry to rancour. 


The flame of emulation often kindles | 
into envy, and theſe mettleſome gen- 


tlemen preſs ſo furioufly onward to 
the goal of fame, that they are ſome- 


times driven to the neceſſity of joſt- 


ling one another in the courſe. For 


my part, I would rather chuſe to 
conſider myſelf as on a journey than 
in 2 race; and ſurely it is better and 
pleaſanter to jog on in an eaſy trot, | 


regardleſs who is left behind, or who | 


is gone before, than to whip and ſpur 
a jaded genius, and, in the heat of 


the poſt. 


Good es dar le the happieſt ſtate 
of mind for a writer, as well as for 
every other man. Why ſhould an au- 
thor ſuffer every hornet of the preſs to 
ruffle his temper, or dip his pen in 
gall, and prepare wormwooddraughts | 


to ſweeten the ill - blood of a contem- 


porary? He that cauſeleſsly and ma- 
lignantly traduces another, writes a 
libel on himſelf; as the highwayman, 
who makes an attack upon the road, 
is, in fact, a greater enemy to bim- ; 


ſelf than to the harmleſs traveller: 


Poetry. 


1 the Azzzpten Macazine; 
NIGHT, an ELEGY. 


W HEN balmy flumbers ſoothe 


the careful mind, 


Furious ſpleen and blind rage, to be 
carried, perhaps on the wrong de ot | 
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ſuch a poor wretch, we know, as well 
as the reſt of the gang, will be brought | 
to juſtice ſooner or later, but nobody | 
cares to- have their Wande ve at 1 
: own door. | | 
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And duſky night extends her (ey 
reignn; 
Oft in ſome ſolemn haunt 1 refuge 
find, 
And dedicate to her the youttful 
ſtrain. 


No murmur now the ih ning ear 
invades, 
But ſtillneſs reigns in every diſtaft 
| grove 3 
Save where mb wer dd in darknek 
and in ſhades, 
Lone Philomela charms the ſwain 
in love: 


Save where the torrent from ſome 
lofty ſteep, 
Pours down impetuous in che oulf 
below; 
Or where the gentler rill is heard lo 
weep) 
Mong plaintive willows on | its 
banks that grow: 


Save where the lonely owl in 1 dreary 
trains | 
From ſome old plaſted oak, cr 


ruin'd tow'r, 


To yon pale glimm'ring orb of nig FP 


complains, 
If ſtrangers wander near her leerer 
bow'r. 


This is the folemn hour: for rel 
„ afbgn'd;- 

When wearied mortals ſeek to find 
repoie- 
Ah hardly gran: ed to the trouble 
„ mind, | 
Which groans beneath the preſſur 

of its woes! _ 


Or when his conſcience and the 
inner s breaft, 
And ſtrikes its arrows thro' kit 
trembling heart, 
In vain he hopes on beds of down 0 
| n 
Or eaſe the poignant feelings of the 
ſmart, 


Nor him, who longing for the mort 
ing light, 1 
125 


, Lies toſſing to and fro with pale 
= diſeale, 

Does ſoft repoſe or balmy {leep m- 
; | vite, 

Or ought the raging of his pain 


appeaſe. 


Their riots to the mic night hour | 


n WE purſue; 
| And ſtill the wretches | in the thought 
ab | rejoice, | | 
That theſe their ways are hid from 
zin mortal view. 
| | Yet let them know, that he who dwells 
me on high, | 
WH Cecs all their paths as with meridian 
Vii light; 
And theſe bright orbs that deck th“ 
lo expanded ſky, 
Behold and wie all their deeds 
its by night. 
WW But ye who love, when ſacred ſilence 
ay reigns, 


With devious ſteps to range the | 
mountain's fide: _ 
Or muſing wander o'er the verdant 
Pia, 
Where chryſtal ills with eaſy 
murmurs glide ; "HEELS 


; 3 


| Like you, at filent evening hour I 
love, | 
In theſe lone walks to court "the 
E dfacred muſe; | 
© Or read the volumes of the ſky above, 
And careful ev'ry a Page 
peruſe. - 


| How grand the proſped, how ſublime 
I the ſcene, _ 


Which Night unfolds to the obſer- g 


ver's eye! 


8 
_—_ "yy 
3 


between, 


their ſpheres how high! 


r heſe 2 their great creator” 8 ll 
1 
And praiſe him as at midnight 
hour whey ſhine ; 


Of this nnmindful all the ſons of vice, | 


| Howval the diſtance theſe bright fans Calls the ſportſmen, hark away! 
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All in their ample rounds bis pow'r 
diſplay, 
And ſhew the hand that made 
them is divine. 
VVV G. Reid. 
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For the AnERDEEN MAGAZIXE. 
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7 WEET Belinda, come and 4 fng 
Raptures of the charming ſpring, 

Fields and woodlands now proclaim 
Flora come with all her train ; ; | 
Zing the beauties of the field, | 
Sing the comforts which they yield, 
Sing them ſweetly, ſing them true, 
For I know, you love them too! 
No—the muſes won't agree, 
Calliope frowns on me. 
Plooming meads,and purling ſtreams, 
Cou'd I but command the (trains, 
Shou'd my theme with pleaſure be, 
But the art's deny'd to me. 


Let me all their ſweets admire, 


Tho! I. want Apollo's lyre. 
See the herds now friſk and play, 


Nature keeps a holiday, 
i Ev'ry animal and flow'r 


Panted for the happy hour. : 
Why ſhou'd man alone be ſad? 
Since for joy he was made, 


Time is fleeting, beauty vain, 


Look with pity on your ſwain. 

Pan exulting chears the fielas, 
While he all his magic yields. 
Boreas is fled away; 

All his retinue is gay. 

Diana with a graceful mien, 
Queen of woods, and vallies green, 
Long before the dawn of day, 


How great their ſplendors, and When the lawn: ieee 


With the cobweb of the dew, 


| | When the birds begin to rove, 


From their ſhelter in the grove, 
When the Partridge here and there, 
Chirps a good morning to his fair, 
That's the ſcene, which I _— 

4: | Nas 
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Woods and thickets grant to me, 


Gravel walks and ſhrubberies; 
Laurel bowers for ſummers breeze, 


N Yor a ditty ſo ſober and fad, 


Nature rouſes all her fire. 


Rivers winding to the ſea, 


Diſtant views of ruggedrocks, 


_ Yonder ſcatter*dbleating flocks, 


heſe upon my fancy play 


Ahl this ſeaſon night and day. 
Fancy paints a thonſand charms, 
Glad imagination warms, 

When I dream of Venus grove, 
Where I was wont to whitper love. 
_Ev'ry tree ſeems void of grace, 


Ev'ry flow'r conceal its ce, 
Nought is lovely, kind or true, 


While J am depriv'd of you. 
| Witneſs of my power to be, 
1 ſubmit and come to thee. 


Ev'ry vacant ſultry hour 


Shall add violets to the bower, 
Where our happy minut«s paſs, 
Muſing o'er the dewy grats, 


Since tor me you long to woo, 


Beauties, which - will purſue. 
March 17th }Þ 


1790. REgvLvs, 


bee eee. 


For the ABERDEEN Macazme. 
: The Lamentation, a City Paſiral. 


NEASE, ceaſe now to peſter my 


ears, 


Ke ſwains who have caroPd. ſo | 


ſo long, 


tears, 


And attend to the ' theme of my 
"mn 


So full of complanings > | woe, 
Was never be- rhym'd by a lad, 
What a pity it een ſhould be ſo ? 


I know not what to do or to ſay, 
Of this theme is my boſom ſo full, 


Ah * is the mirth of my lay, 


Or e and Select: Poetry. 


4 Of myſelf that I careleſs am grown, 


E 


Will no doctor preſcribe me cure, 


| ; 
Give a look to my cheeks wet vith = 


"gk | Oh wretched the life that [ live, 


What a picture is this I | preſent 


Without it all efforts are vain, 


| From the grave it I wiſh a reprieve, 


And my brains, ſpite of ferattin 
are dull. 


You may ſee by my negligent air, 
To my breaſt is the rote Knot un. 
known, 


Nor bind J with garlands my bai, 


My viſage ſo wan and ſo thin, 


Is aſpectre quite frightful to vien, 


And the down is ſo long on my 


chin, 
That to ſtrangers I 3 as a Jew 


No ruffles I wear at my ſleeve, 


To my head I oft powder refuſe; 
And more, what you'll {carcely he. 
lieve, 
Both my buckles go looſe in ny 
„ 


| In the morning I murmur and weep, 


Thro' the day I (till ſigh and adore, 


When ev'ning arrives I mult ſleep; 


When 1 fleep I do Ong but 
ſnore, 


Vet it ſhews you not half what I 
feel, 

For could all my derbe find vent 

From my howling with horrot 
you'd reel, 


Can no healing balm be tound 
Hut, 

Ves, ſome with a clyſter would lure, 
But ſtill of its virtue I doubt. 


What bolus can rid me of pain? 
Have ye found the Philoſopher 
ſtone? © 


Nor e' er can I ceaſe to bemoan. 


Jam told by the ſwains of the town 
That in punch 1 my ſorrows ſhould 
drown. | 


- They ſay tis a liquor they love, 
Tis the Lethe lo fabled of Va 


— 


4 That all my complaints *twill remove, 5 
And I ſhall be briſk as before. 


| But alas what they ſay is not truth, 

Por they with each morning return, 

What a pity ſo handſome a youth, 

E Ghould always be fulter'd 
mourn! 


1 


to 


| Since fate is not like to relent, 


w, 'Tis more than one mortal can 
ny b bear, 

Lend me aid, bor I fear I ſhall faint, 
W, Ah look how I fink on this chair. 

Sing my dirge, each fair blooming 

e as 
be. Ye youths join the chorus of woe, 
- 

la the grave fee my winding: ſheet 
my 3 laid, 

But I chuſe not that 1 1 I ſo. 

7, „„ 
o FF | 


| For the ABERDEEN MAGAZINE, 
The Laß, on Neſs's Side. 


IND nature ſends the blooming 
ſpring, 

II alh its ſweets array'd, 
And prompts the nymphs and ſwains 
1 to ſing £ 
| Inev'ry verdant ſhade. 
With vocal notes reſound the ſpray, 
| That ſeem my ſloth to chide; 
And loudly claim a votive lay, 
| To her on Neſs's fide- 


The lovely j jet all graceful flows, 

EF Adown her {now white breaſt ; 
White modeſty adorns thoſe brows, 
| Whereon the graces reſt, 

The roſes and thelillies mixt, 

| dhew me where love reſide, SD 
And tell me that my heart is fix d, 

Io her on Neſs's ſide. , 


| Recurring thought brings back the. 


paſt, 
But palls my preſent joy, 
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Nor now my peace deſtroy, 
or while from her by fate I'm torn, 
No bliſs can me betide, 


| And ſad and lonely oft I mourn, 


For her on Neſs' s (ide, 


When laſt I ſaw my native plains, 
And Betſy's lovely charms, 

J had no cares, I had no pains, 
When ſhe was in my arms. 


Theſe happy days too quickly flew, 
1 could not there abide; _ 


I claſp'd the maid and figh'd adieu, 


Toher and Neſs's I 


But fancy yet points at che time, 
O might it real prove, 
When J again may view the clime, 
Where dwells the maid I love. 
With eager haſte I'd ſpeed my flight; 0 
From all the world beſide, 
And quickly tow'r each mountain 8 
height, | 
_ *Twixt me and Neſs's ſide. 


e οοο 


HYMN. 


TO THE GENIUS OF ODOURS: 


By Bocarzz, 
The famous Arabian Poet. 
Tranſlated by the celebrated 
Sir WILLIAM Jouns. 


HAT muſky grove. can now 


cConfine 


| Thy burniſt'd treſſes' filver twine, 


While breathing beauty fills the vale, 
And Mirza's kiſſes greet the gale? 
| Soft pow'r of ſweetneſs! ſhe ſhall tear 


| Freſh ſpices from thy hanging hair; 


Her ruby lip the odour breathes _ 
Of Laro' s choicelt caſſia wreaths. 


Soft pow'r of ſweetneſs, hither blow? 
Mix with my goblet's purple glow; 
30 ſhall the liquid breezes bear, 
To Raphe's tomb, a lover's care; 


d. 


youthful ſcenes, could ye not 
lat; | 


| Eby Kontes! 2258 the ma bin 1 
| o 
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Soft pow'r of ſweetneſs ! 


An amb'ry fountain? 8 lucid ſtores. | 


184 


To deck Somara's ſilken wind, 
Which dares to reſt on Mirza's cheek, 


When firſt its morning bluſhes break. 


But do not touch theſe piercing eyes, 
Whence unrelenting lightning flies, 


For ah! 'midſt thoſe deſtructive fires 


5 The bird of Araby expires; 


Amidſt thoſe fires again revives, 
And, lo! a new. born phanix lives, 


Jo ſeek thy bleſt ſalubrious throne, 
And paſs a rapt'rous age alone. 


_ Mirza's 
breaſt 


Shall bring thy balmy pinions reſt; 
Nor always ſhall it flutt'ring go, 
But ſtop where Love s young likes 


blow. 


Yield to defire—O ! quit reſtraint, 
In life's delicious Eden faint, 


While Aloey fans the gales employ, 


And odours heighten Nature's joy. 


= Bliſs to the wild unconquer'd bands, 
Who dwell on Arab's defart ſands! 
Who nobly ſeize, in gallant train, 
Baffſora's merchant on the plain: 
May loaded camels ſwell their ſtore, 
And ſparkled gems, and valued ore! 
For wealth Bocarez ne'er ſhall rove, 
The plunder that he ſeeks—is Love. 


Fair Selma walks the citron brake, 


When tuneful nightingales awake; 
She moves, a roſe in all its charms, 


To win the warblers to her arms; 


They come amidſt her locks to hide, 


Or ſeek her beauty's central pride; | 
They taſte her fragrant breath, which 


pours 


Rich Ethiop myrrh 'Taloza bears, 
And fondly ſcents the roving airs; 
Which bow in homage to the beam 
That yonder violet tinctur'd ſtream 
Steals from the mon, as flow ſhe 


glides 


Her pearly bark acroſs thi tides, 
Which fill the blue expanſe of Heaven, 


In maay a ſhining current driven. 


Taloza's ſmiles are all deceit, 


[ 


4 


| 
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And Selma ſhows SAitions heat; 


But Mirza is thy full-veil'd bride, 


Sultana dear! and Odour's pride: 
Whene'er ſhe comes the grove to tread, 
The bluſhing Loria lifts it head. 
The Mirbo's ganzy leaves unfold, 
And fragrant Ancoz drops its gold. 


Soft pow'r of Sweetneſs! tell my fair 
The tierce conſuming flame 1 bear 
Euphrates waves couldne 'ercontroul, 
With all its fall i impetuous roll, 
Faithful in Love, is ſtill my boaſt, 
To love, of humankind, the moſt, 
My wiſh a Houri's kiſs to try— 


live but on the hope to die. 


EX 5 WE % fs he N e 
n = 7: 
8 To Mr. HOWARD. 
[Written before his Death.) | 


O* fallen wings, with poiſon 


underneath, 


That pour their baleful venom thro! 


the ſky, 
Dark on the South the peflitences fly. 
Taint the pure blood, and ſire the 
wWholeſome breath. 


Who ſhall the deadly darts 4 ven- 


geance ſheath ? 


| br the antidoteſupply! 


When direful pangs but leave the 
| hope—to die, 

What 525 brings eaſe, and un the 
ſpotted death? 


© 'Thine, Howard, thine! 0 fount of 


pious love! 


0 foul exalted ! at thy. voice drin 
Peace turns again, and, like the 


| wandering dove, YH 


Seeks with glad wing her late aber 


don'd ſhrine; 


| Then joins with Health, her gratitude 


to prove, 
And round thy DrOWe 55 beat 
laurels twine, 
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LIFE 
OF THE LATE 
JOHN ELWES, Efq. 
(Continued from page FOR * 


R. Elwes had come to town in 

his uſual way and taken up his 
© abode i in one of his houſes that were 
pn. Colonel Timms, who wiſh- 
ed much to ſee him, by ſome acci— 


bim was the difficulty. He enquired 


went to Mr. Hoare's, his banker 


Luang, were to be heard of him. 


he met accidentally, that they had 
seen Mr. Elwes going into an unin- 
habited houſe 
bags ſtreet. 

to colonel Timms; and away he 
went thither. 


3 he got hold of a chair- 
vol. 1 J. 


Thurſday April 8, 1790. 


went to the houſe; 
| loudly at the door but no one an- 

Þ dent was informed that his uncle was . 
I in London, but then how to find 


F at all the uſual places where it was | 
8 he might be heard of: he 


to the Mount coffee houſe—but no | 
Not many days afterwards, how- 


ever, he learnt from a perſon whom 


in Great Marlbo- 
This was ſome clue 


As the beſt mode of | the figure of old Mr. 


[Price 3d. 


man—but no intelligence could he 
gain of a gentleman called Mr. 
Elwes. Colonel Timms then de- 


3 ſcribed his perſon but no ſuch gentle- 
man had been ſeen. 
however, 


A pot - boy, 
recollected that he had 
ſeen a poor old man opening the 
door of the ſtable, and locking it 
after him: and from every deſcripe 
tion it agreed with the perſon of old 
Mr. Elwes. Of courſe colonel Timms 
he knocked very _ 


ſwered. Some of the neighbours _ 
ſaid they had ſeen ſuch a man, but 
no anſwer could be obtained from 
the houſe. On this added informa- 
tion, however, colonel 'Timms re- 
ſolved to have the ſtable- door open- 


ed, and a blackſmith was ſent for 
and they entered the houſe together. 
In the lower parts of it all was ſhut 
and ſilent. 
| caſe, however, they heard the moans 


On aſcending the ſtair- 


of a perſon ſeemingly in diſtreſs. 
They went to the chamber, and 
there, upon an old pallet bed, lay 
ſtretched out—ſeemingly in death— 
Elwes. For 
ſome time he ſeemed inſenſible that 
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houſe, but for ſome reaſon or other 


She had not been near him. That ſhe 


had been ill ber ſelf but that ſhe had 


got well, he ſuppoſed, and gone away.” 


On repairing to the garrets they 


found the old woman—the compa- 


nion of all his movements, and the 


partner of all his journeys - ſtretched 
out lifeleſs on a rug upon the floor! 
To all appearance ſhe had been dead 
about two days. „„ 
Thus died the ſervant—and thus | 
would have died—but for the pro- 


vidential diſcovery of him, by col. 


example which ſhall baffle all their 


got, who, - poſſeſſing one hundred 


_ #houſand pounds — ſtarves herſelf to 
death—and her fon, who certainly 
was then worth half a million — 
nearly dying in his own houſe for 


With all his penury, Mr. Elwes 
was not a hard landlord, and his te- 
nants lived eaſily under him. If they 
wanted any repairs, however, they | 
were always at liberty to do it for 
themſelves for what may be ſtyled 
the comforts of a houſs were unknown 
| other ir Mr. Elwes fo do this, roit 
to himſelf, it would ſcarcely be ex. 
pected he would give to others. 
Mr. Elwes had now reſided about 
thirteen years in Suffolk, when the 
conteſt for Berkſhire preſented itſelf 


to him. And what he allowed not 


on the diſſolution of the parliament: 


| Life of Mr Elaer. 


any body was near him—but, on 
ſome cordials being adminiſtered by 
a neighbouring apothecary who was 
ſent for, he recovered enough to 
ſay— “ that he had, he believed, been 
ill for two if not for three days and 
That there was an old woman in the 


| tend conſtantly, during the races 
and other public meetings, all the 


| dance amongſt the youngeſt, to the 
laſt—after riding over on horſeback, 


and when to preterve the peace of 


away to ſome farmers in that neigh. 
 Timms—old Mr. Elwes, her maſ- | Oe, | 
ter! And let politicians hold forth, 

after this, on the bleſſings of | 

4 land of plenty.” Let moraliſts rea- 
ſon on the proper uſes of wealth— 
and here ſhall they view an exiſting 


5 Though a new man, Mr. Ehre: 


years old, when he thus entered on 
] public life. But he was in poſſeſſion 
| r | of all his activity, and preparatory 
theory. A mother, in Mrs. Meg - 


place of meeting. 


that county, e was nominated by | 


lord Craven. : 

Mr. Elwes, though he had retired 
from public buſineſs ſor ſome yer; 
had ſtill left about him ſome of the 
ſeeds of more active life—and he 
agreed to the propoſal. It came farther 
enchanced to him by the agreement 
that he was to be brought in by the 


frecholders for nothing: I believe 


all he did was dining at the ori. 
naty, at Reading—and he got into 
parliament ſoreighteen pence! 

On being elected member for 
Berkſhire, he left Suffolk, and went 
again to his ſeat at Marchaw. His 
fox-hounds he carried along with 
him; but finding his time would, in 


| all probability, be much employed, 


he reſolved to relinquiſh his hounds: 
and they were {hortly after given 


bourhood. 5 


could not be called a young member, 
for he was at this time nearly fixty 


to his appearance on the boards of 
St. Stephen's Chapel, he uied to at- 


great towns where his voters reſided, 
At the different aſſemblies he would 


and frequently .in the rain, to the 


A gentleman who was one night 
ſtanding by—obſerved on the extra 
ordinary agility of ſo old a mat 
« O! that is nothing—rephed au- 


twenty miles in the rain—with fi 
ſhoes fuck into. his boots, and li 
bag-wig in his pocket.” 

Through every period of bis 
life, it was a prevalent feature in i 
character to be thought poor: that 
he could not afford to live as oth! 


people did; and that the reports 


his being rich were entirely errone- 
| OUS. | 

To theſe ideas he thought he gave 
ſtrength, by having no ſervants, nor 
| any of the © outward and viſible 
| figns” of wealth: and he had per- 
ſuaded himſelf, that the public would 
really think he had no money, be- 
„ WE cauſe he made no uſe of any. 


| preſent the county of Berks, in the 
year 1774—and be was brought in, 
in the way he beſt liked—at no ex- 


o WE pence. His brother member was 
; WE Chriſtopher Griffith, eſq. who died 
uin the year 1778, and he was ſuc- 


ceeded by Winchcombe Henry Hart- 
E ley, eſq. who was re- elected with 
Mr. Elwes at the general election 
in the year 1780. 5 

The honour of parliament made 
no alteration in the dreſs of Mr. 


| tr, which has, more than once, 


tory C 
, 1 thoſe who paſſed by him in the 
„t. feet: . 
Aces For the ſpeaker's dinners, how- 
the erer, he had one ſuit with which 
Jed, the ſpeaker, in the courſe of the ſeſ- 
ould fon, became very familiar. The 
) the miniſter, likewiſe, was well ac- 
back, uainted with it—and at any dinner 
) the of option, ill was his apparel the 
ſame. The wits of the minority uſed 
oioht e fay, © that they had full as much 
erna Leaſon as the miniſter to be ſatisfied 
EP Mr. Elwes—as he had the ame 
d al- babit with , 
„, rodt Old Mr. Elwes ſtill went on in his 
th bt ſupport of lord North, and the mad- 
„ tis eſs of his American war, conducted 
be conducted it, till the country 
or his drew tired of his adminiſtration. But 
in his he ſupport given by Mr. Elwes was 
r: that of the moſt diſintereſted kind, for 


10 man was more materially a ſuf- 


| | Mr, Elwes was firſt choſen to re- 


E Elwes: on the contrary, it ſeemed 
E at this time to have attained addi- 
tional meanneſs—and nearly to have 
reached that happy climax of pover- 


Life of Mr Elues. 


drawn on him the compaſiion of | 


lerer, The great property which 


187 
he had in houſes, and thoſe chiefly 


amongſt the new buildings of Marys 
bone, was much injured by the con- 


tinuance of the war; and as no ſmall 


proof of it, he had juſt then ſupplied 


the money to build a creſcent, at 
the end of Quebec- ſtreet, Portman- 


ſqugre, where he expended certainly 


not leſs than ſeven or eight thouſand 
pounds, and which, from the want 


of inhabitants at that time, was ne- 
ver finiſhed. It has ſince fallen to 
Mr. Baker the ground landlord, who 
will, doubtleſs, make the money 
which Mr. Elwes loſt. 5 

Convinced at length of the ill - 


conduct of lord North, Mr Elwes 


entered into a regular and ſyſtematic 
oppoſition to his meaſures with the 


party of Mr. Fox, in which he con- 


tinued till lord North was driven 
from power, in March 1782. While 
the party were exulting in the ſcram- 
ble for places, and the diviſion of 
the loaves and. filkes = Mr. Elwesz 
with nothing to hope. and nothing 
to fear, ſtood by, with that honeſt 
indifference which characterizes a 


man who looks not to en but to 
meaſures, and who votes only as his 


conſcience bids him. 3 5 
The debates at this period were 


very long and intereſting, and ge- 


nerally continued till a late hour in 
the morning. Mr. Elwes, who ne- 
ver left any company, public or pri- 


vate, the firſt, always ſtayed out the 
| whole debate. 


After the divilion, 
Mr. Elwes, without a great coat, 
would immediately go out of the 


bouſe of commons into the cold air, 
and, merely to ſave. the expence of 


a hackney coach, walk to the Mount 
coffee-houſe. Sir Joſeph Mawbey, 
and Mr. Wood of Littleton, who 
went the ſame way as Mr. Elwes 


did, often propoſed a hackney coach 


to him, but the reply always was, 
„ he liked nothing ſo much as walk- 


ing.” However, when their hack - 


ney-coach uſed. to overtake him, he 
ip A2 had 
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_ circumſtance happened 


along he went with ſuch violence 
againſt the pole of a ſedan chair, 
which he did not ſee, that he cut 


be theught not of any aſſiſtance: but 
colone] Timms, at whoſe houſe a, | 


upon ſome one being ſent for. Old 


apothecary was called in, who im- 
mediately began to expatiate on 


the ſkin— the good fortune of his 
being lent ſor and the peculiar bad 
appearance of Mr. Elwes's wound ”? | 


—_— — > 
— « , 8 * 8 1 
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tion, with great triumph, that he 

beat the apothecary by a fortnight! 
All this time the income of Mr. | 
Elwes was increaſing hourly, and 
his preſent. expenditure was next to 


the fare. This circumſtance hap- 
pened ſo often, that they uſed to 


and indulge him in it. 

Put as the ſatisfaction of being 
conveyed home for nothing did not 
always happen, on thoſe nights when 
it did not, Mr Elwes invariably 
continued his plan of walking. K 
to him on 
one of theſe evenings, which gave him 
a whimſical opportunity of diſplay- 
ing that diſregard of his own perſon 
which I have before noticed. The 
night was very dark, and hurrying 


both his legs very deeply. As uſual, 


then was, in Orchard ſtreet, inſiſte 


Elwes at length ſubmitred, and an 


„the bad conſequences of breaking 


Very probable,” ſaid old Elwes, 
„ I bave one thing 
to ſay to you— In my opinion 
my legs are not much hurt; now 
vou think they are—ſo I will make 


and you ſhall take the ter; you 


and I will do nothing to mine; and 


I have frequently heard him men- 


nothing; for the little pleaſures he 


| tainly was no expence to him; (or, 


the misfortune to know one weiber 


had once engaged in, he bad now | poſal which was made to him, 


horſes; he reſided with his nephew; 
| bis two ſons he had ſtationed in St. 
| Imile at this act of ſmall cunning, 


bis couple of hard eggs, and without Wi; 


and deſigned that {has only, ſome of 


| Life of Mr Elwer. 


had no objection to coming in to 
them, knowing that they muſt pay 


given up. He kept no houſe, aq 
only one old ſervant and a couple cf 


folk and Berkſhire, to look after his 
reſpective eſtates; and his dreſs cer. 


had not other people beer moie 
careful than himſelſ, he would na 
bave bad it even mended. | | 

When he lett London he went en 
horſeback to his country ſcats, with 


J EE EE EEC IO 
wor et rr Ss Hol. Wa 3 


once ſtopping upon the road at any 
houſe. He always took the mol! ue 
irequented road—but Marcham was Wc 
the ſeat he now chiefly viſited; 
E 1 
l 


which had ſome reaſon to be flatter. 


ed with the preference, as his jour Wi} 
ney into Suffolk coſt him only 4 Mt 


' perice half penny. while that into Berk: Wt 
ſhire amounted to four pence / | ( 


When Mr. Elwes thought he had WW 
got into the houſe of commons for Wh: 
nothing, he had not taken into the iſo 
account the ige of the houſe—the p 
eut/ide only had entered into his ca- 
culation. In a ſhort time, therefore, Wit 


be found out, that members of pariia EC 


ment could want money, and he had iſt: 


who was inclined to lend them. Fer. 
haps a fate ordained this retribution, 


the enormous wealth of Mr. Elves 
ſhould eſcape from his graſp. Be 


| this as it may, there does however 
| this agreement: 1 will take one leg, 


exiſt a pile of bad debts and uncanct 
led bonds, which, could they be laid 
on the table of the houſe of conmuny 
would, ſtrike dumb ſome orators on 
both ſides of the houſe. _ 

In the ſurvey of theſe monicd ni. 
morials it would ſeem, as it ſome 
members had thought they were 
only tranking a letter, or conſidered 
theſe bonds as a COvER 7o go free- 
Time, which conquers all things 
conquered this paſſion of lending it 
Mr. Elwes, and an unfortunate pro, 


* 


reſting faventy-frve thouſand pounds 
in ſome iron works in America, gave, 
lat laſt, a fatal blow to his various 
Lpeculations, The plan had been 
Iſo plauſibly laid before him, that he 


et. had not a doubt ct its ſucceſs; but 
Or, F he had the diſappointment never to 
Ne E hear more either of his iron or his gold. 
10: Prom this period he began to think 
ibat the FUNDS were full as fate as 
Gn 3 iron works or members of parliament, 
end from that time he veſted his 
ou money in thoſe ſecurities. „ 
I bave beard him ſay, that three 
ure FW contelted elections would not have 
ras We coſt him more than he loſt by his 
ed; rother reprefentatives, In the year 
cr 1780, another member threatened 
ur- bim with a calamity not leſs likely 
4s to be afflictive. His neighbour, at 
erk. that time, in Welbeck-ſtreet, lord 
George Gordon, gave him a pro 
had ſpect of diminiſhing his income upon 
tor i bouſes—and as Mr. Elwes was his | 
the own inſurer, he paſſed his time very 
the pleaſantly during the fires. On a | 
cal i houſe adjoining to that where Mr. 
ore, Elwes lived, being ſet on fire, lord 
Ha. Ceorge Gordon offered, very civilly, 
had to take the furniture of Mr. Elwes 
nber into his own houſe, by way of ſe- 
Per. ruring it. But Mr. Elwes, ſoll as 
Lion, eivilly, replied—* he was much ob- 
e of #/iged 10 his lordſhip, but if be would 
Iwes e him leave, he would take bis | 
De chance.“? 5 
ever . On the diſmiſſion of lord North, 
cel Mr. Elwes was left in the party of 
lad r. Fox—though he could not pro- 
un, perly be ſaid to belong to any ſet of 
s 00 men, for he had the very ſingular 
5 ality of not determining how he 
ne. {ould vote, before he heard what 
ſome zs ſaid on the ſubject. On this 
were ccount he was not reckoned an ac- 
Jered Muiſttion by either ſide; and, it is 
8 jultice to ſay, he was perfectly 
ings, Wi different to the opinions of both. 
1g in WF Mr. Elwes, having voted againſt 
pro, e marquis of Lanſdowne, as 
* Putter, went forward to aſſiſt wi 


N vote the coalition, 


Lie of Mr Elwer. 


| 


b 
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With this coalition ended the par- 


liamentary life of Mr. Elwes, who 


had continued firm in ſupport of it, 
and which was almoſt the only line of 
conduct he ever did ſupport in parlia- 
ment for any length of time. The cha- 
rafter, however, which Mr. Elwes had 
long borne in Berkſhire for integrity, 
might have made a re- election not 
improbable, notwithſtanding the rage 
which had gone forth againſt all the 
abettors of the coalition and its prin- 
ciples. But here the private prin— 
ciples of Mr. Elwes ſtepped in, and 
prevented all thoughts of a conteſted 
election. Such a thing would have 
been ſo contrary to the ſaving fea- 
| tures and very countenance of his 
character, that he would have died 
at the firſt election dinner. Theuſual 
parade of colours and coctades would 
have been to him a death warrant, 
and open-houſes at his expence imme- 
diate execution. | . 
Thus voluntarily, and without of- 
fer of reſiſtance, he retired from 
parliamentary life, and even took no 
leave of his conſtitnents by an ad- 
vertiſement. Vo 

The model which Mr. Elwes left 
to ſuture members, may, perhaps, 
be looked on rather as a work to 
wonder at, than to iollow. The 


| conſtituent becoming corrupt, ren- 


ders the repreſentative ſo of courſe. 
Where people will ſell, buyers only 
can have goods, and the people will 
have themſelves only to blame, when 
what is bought is again fold. | 
Mr. Elwes came into parliament 
without expence, and he performed 
his duty as a member would have 
done in the pure days of our conſti- 
tution. 
he never attempted to ſell—and he 
went forward in that ſtraight and di- 
rect path, which can alone ſatisfy a 
reflecting mind. oh 
In one word, Mr, Elwes, as a 
public man, voted and acted in the 


—E—— — 


houſe of commons as a man would 


What he had not bought, 
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live after him who withed to deli- 


bis retirement, his opinion of Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt, he had this ſenti- 


- pence.” 


duke of Portland had promiſed to 
do ſomething for the younger ſon of 


jn the ſecond troop of horſe- guards. 


was nothing he thought leſs about 
than a public life jor him. He was 


main quietly a kind of iteward for 
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to ſee Mr. Elwes—it was with the 
greateſt difficulty he could be brought 

to the interview. — Not all the ſcenes 
of former aſſociation, where they 


heart is young, and the imagination 
runs wild: - when even diſſipation 


brance, and life is renewed again 
by memory — not all theſe could 
bring 
with any pleaſure. The truth was, 
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do, who felt there were people to 


ver unmortgaged to his children the 
public eſtate of government, and 
who felt, that if he ſuffered himſelf 
to become a penſioner on it, he thus 
far embarraſſed his poſterity, and 
injured the inberitance. + 

_ + Mentioning to me ſome years after 


ment, always keeping true to the 
gold colour: of his 


the property of the country. In all he 
ſays, there is pounds, ſhillings, and 


By ſome it was ſuſpected that the 


Mr. Elwes, who was then a cornet 
But I can ſafely clear him from this 
imputed attention to his fon, There 
2gainſt his ever purchaſing into the 
guards—and only withed him to re- 
him in the country. — Nay, to ſtrong 


was his averſion to the act—that 
when this fon, the preſent John 


his former friend under him, deſired 


had fo often met together, when the 
affords more laſting cauſe for remem- 


Mr. Elwes to an interview 


s charatter— | 
„ when I /tarted in parliament, Mr. 
Pitt had not come into public lifes but | 
Jam convinced he is the miniſter for 


On Slander; by My Colman, 


to ſuch a wonderful perfection, that 


thoroughly underſtood, but is become 
the ſoul of polite converſation, and 
one of the molt agreeable amuſements 


its way but flowly in the world; but 
now, the groſſeſt falſehood comes 2. 


the manner how, the time when, tht 
place where, and gives the names af 
all the parties concerned. Such a 
report having gone round to every 
| coſfee-houſe, and got into every pr 
_ Elwes, eſq. was firſt introduced to | 
the corps, and when lord Robert 
Bertie who was then colonel, find- 
Ing he was about to have the fon of 


told, and almoſt as univerſally cred 


the conſciouſneſs of their on inte. 
grity, unleſs they chuſe to make 2 
genteel retaliation on their next neighe 


that in the actual poſſeſſion of pe 

haps ſeven hundred thouſand pound, 

he was now living upon j#/7y pound, 

a year, and he did not wiſh his ſon 

to know he had lived otherwiſe, 
{| L'o be continued. |] 


-- td ob bet x 
| On Slander; by Mr Colman, 


| Y LANDER is an elegant and re. 
| tined art, which has been brought 


it is not only univerſally practiſed, and 


of private life. Formerly, an infant 
lie, fearful of detection, and almoſt 
aſhamed to fhew itſelt in public, made 


broad with the utmoſt confidence, and 
peremptorily challenges our notice 
and attention. Not content with 4 
general aſſertion of any fact, it de. 
lights to be minute and circumſtan- 
tial; enters into particulars, tells you 


vate family, having been univerlallf 


ed, comes at lalt to the ears ot it 
perſons who have been the uncole 
ſcious ſubjects of it. Then the whole 
ſtory proves entirely groundleſs; but 
they whoſe reputation has been thus 
ſported with, have no remedy except 


bour, or to encounter with the all 
It might be deemed too ſevere al al 
of cenſorial authority, to diſcount 
nance ſo polite an entertainment, * 
might, perhaps, put ſome of the be 
company to ſilence. Yet, ſince * 


\ 


ek. at of late that ſlander has, at its very 
% np, come forth (like Pallas from 
nt he headof Jupiter) armed at all points, 


gedged round with circumſtance, and 
Iickered over with probability 1 it 
pay not be incurious to 1nquire, who 
re thoſe active miniſters of ſalſehood, 
Ding it ſo early to maturity ? 1 ſnhall 
perefore dedicate the preſent paper 
o the deſcription of two of theſe in- 


te. WW. cnious characters, each of which 
tough drafts, the reader, who is at all 
bat WW onverſant with the world, will, I am 
and Wore, be able to apply to more than 
me one original, ST | 
and Lady Jacyntha Scandal is a woman 
ens t the firſt faſhion, and ber houſe is 
ant eve daily reſort of the firſt company. 
4 . EC» — 2 4 
not WE er reputation, it is true, is not quite 
'ade 


Iunſtained; but the blemiſhes of her 


Ruality. By the force of a genteel 


tan. er ſex, ſhe is univerſally acknow- | 
n edged to be a wit. The ſmartneſs 
Y Wf her repartees beſpeaks uncommon 
25 0 | 


Pivacity, and her exquiſite turn for 
Phe double entendre, denotes an admi— 


7 able pruriency of imagination. She 
pill tell a tory to a roomful of mixt 
[all Kompany, almoſt rich enough in 1ts 
ect. eircumſtances for the high-wrought 
t ue Wnemoirs of awoman of pleaſure, with 
con. out uſing one indelicate expreſſion, 
ale ritbout offending the character, or be- 
; but Fraying the leaſt conſciouſneſs that 
bus de is all the while on the very brink 
cet of indecorum. She receives all her | 
1 7 Pilitors with the moſt perfect good 
ke 


eight Pne of them departs, he becomes the | 
e ale WWubied ot her pleaſantry and ridicule 

n at to thoſe that ſtay behind. She can- 

unte, not raiſe our idea of her own charac- | 
5 and ter, but ſhe can leſſen our opinion of 

e bel pnother's, In a word, her ladyſhip 

: þ Þ5 the fear and delight, the envy and ; 


W 


Phat ſet it ſo firmly on its legs, and 


Tbharacter, like the ſpots in the ſun, 
re overcome by the ſplendour of her 


alice and pleaſant ill-nature, toge= | 
Wher with an happy aſſurance that en- 
ables her to throw off the reſerve of 


— — 
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means to give them colour. 


1 | 
breeding; but the inftaut that any 


191 
ſcorn, the honey and gall of the great 
world: nobody thinks well of her, 
but nobody ſpeaks ill of her, and every 
body vilits her. | 8 | 

Neither love, nor honours, nor 


riches, nor any other worldly plea» 


ſure, can give half ſo much delight 
tolady Jacyntha Scandal as the gra- 


tification of her dear paſſion for miſ- 


chief: and there are likewiſe certain 


other female geniuſſes, who love a 
little witty malice better than their 


prayers. Several of theſe are fre- 
quently aſſembled at lady Jacyntha's, 
and it is to the ingenuity of this pet- 
ticoat junto that the ſtrange reports, 
which alarm the whole town, are of- 
ten owing.” They are not contented 


with the more than uſual poignancy 


of their chit-chat over the tea table, 
but ſet themſelves to invent impor- 
tant Nanders, and to deviſe the ſureſt 
If ſome 
pale-faced London coquette, ſome 
bagged member of the cabal, worn 
to the bone with paint and late hours, 
is offended with the ruddy bloom of 
ſome new toait from the country, it is 
here that ſhe meditates revenge, and 


it is ſuddenly proclaimed, or, as the 
_ phraſe is, reported, that the innocent 
young lady has been detected in the 


groſſeſt familiarities with one of her 
father's footmen; or, if a Ducheſs 
has piqued ſome of the junto, by ex- 


cluding them from her route, or lea- 
ving them uninvited to a ball, her 
rank will 0 little avail to exempt 
her from the like treatment, that the 


{lander will rather be aggravated in 
proportion to the dignity of its ob- 
ſtateſman ſtudy more 
attentively the art of political lying, 
or ſtockjobber uſe more ſtratagems to 


raiſe or ſink the value of the funds, 


than are uſed by the ingenious jun- 
to, to ſend forth an injurious report 
with ſecrecy. Nobody knows on 
what authority the ſtory is founded 
which everybody repeats, and it is 


as 
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payment. ; the 
tale ſeems to have travelled out of 
the country, and ſometimes, like the 
great fire of London, it breaks out in 
| ſeveral quarters of the town at once. 
However, come whence it may, true 
or falſe, probable or improbable, down 
it goes; and the dear, witty, ſweet, 
miſchievous creatures, who invented 
it, practiſe ten thouſand additional 

little arts, to give it credit. They 
do not believe, indeed, that the 

© thing happened, juſt as it is related; 
« bat then there muff be ſomething in 
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28 impoſſible to trace the ſlander up 


to its ſource, as to diſcover the head 
of the Nile. I have obſerved, in- 


deed, that it commonly takes its riſe 


in the moſt diſtant quarter from that 
where the parties relide whom it is 


intended to affect. When a perſon 


of high rank is deſtined for the victim, 
an emiſſary is diſpatched to ſet the ſtory 


abroach at ſome obſcure coffee: houſe 
in the city, whence it ſpeedily marches 


to its head quarters near the court: 
or, if perhaps ſome rich banker and 


his family are to be made a ſacrifice, 


it is whiſpered about the politer part 
of the town, that a certaingreat houſe 
near the Royal Exchange has ſtopt 
Sometimes the curious 


« jt, ſay what they will, or elſe how 


„% could there be ſuch a number of 
6% particulars? They have heard, too, 


(good ſouls 1) nay, they &ow, that 


« the parties themſelves are very un- 


« eaſy at the ſtory, and have taken 


4 a great deal of pains to diſcredit 
it, which looks very ſuſpicious; 
for why ſhould they be ſo concern- 
* ed, if (in part at leaſt) it were not 
true, or ſuffer their peace to be 
4 broken by a mere idle report?“ 
With ſuch candour and humanity do 
lady Jacyntha, and the reſt of theſe 
good ſort of people, expreſs their ſen- 


timents; and, at the ſame time, many 


of the moſt intimate friends of the 
perſons reviled repeat the ſlander, or, 
at leaſt, make no efforts to contradict 
it: yet where is the offence or in- 


jury? it was not their invention, von 


vy. It would be unpardonable to 
attribute ſo black a paſſion to a fine 


with the private buſineſs and private 
pleaſures of the whole town. Nobody 


lady's diamonds are in pawn, what 
duke's eſtate was lately mortgaged, 
what lord's ſiſters fortunes are not 
paid off, what poet keeps a milreſs, 


deſtinely married, or what grave judge 


collectiag them is only to be equalled 


 Backy Tattle. Jacky is the ſon of an 
attorney of Furnival's Inn, and was 


profeſſion; but the ſtrength of his 


| talents for lying and defamatio"* 


„ 
"via 


know, and they only joined in the 
common talk of the toaun. 

Lord Bacon ſomewhere remark, 
that great inquiſitiveneſs and curioh. 
ty concerning the affairs of others, it 
one of the chief charaQeriſtics of en. 


lady; and yet it is certain, that no 
mortal was ever more ſtrongly poſ. 
feſfed of that inquiring ſpirit than lade 
Jacyntha Scandal, She will hold 
long conferences for the ſake of in- 
telligence with ber mantua maker, or 
milliner, and has an admirable knack 
at drawing the ſecrets of families 
from ſervants and children. By theſe 
and the like means, ſhe is acquainted 


knows ſo well as her ladyihip, what 


what young man and woman are clan. 


has been caught in a frolickſome vein 
at a game of romps withhis cooxmuid, 
Such are the anecdotes which ſhe 1s 
eager to learn; and her aſſiduity in 
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by her induſtry in making them public, 


Equally attached to flander, but of 
the other ſex, and of a lower rank, 5 
the pert, volatile, prating, ſeribbling. 


originally intended for his father's 


genius ſoon drew him from the deſks 
and carried him amongſt under-actors» 
under- authors, and women of the 
town; in which company he ſoon 
converted his pertneſs into afſurancs 
and wonderfully improved his naturs 


ſlander may, indeed, be ſaid to be his 


paſſion, and to ſpread it, bis wy = 


On Preansflic Signs of the Weather, 


ployment 3 and a as birds are obſ:rved | 
to pick the aneſt fruit, fo this Gntter- 


ing tom-tit always aims his petuJant 


racks at the faireſt characters The 
company with which he aſſociates, 
naturally deal in detection, his folly 
induces him to give credit to the am: 
der, and his vanity often urges him 
publ icly to interfere in it. He is 
aleo a great writer of anonymous e- 


piſtles from unknown friends, as well , 


as incendiary letters from ſecret ène- 
mies. He ſometimes amuſes himſelf 
with ſending letters and paragraphs 
to the news papers, in which he ſome- 
times appears as a fix- lined epigram- 
matiſt, and is confidently ſaid to be 
the author of ſeveral articles in the 
New Review. If ever you obſerve 
an impertinent fellow, in the next 
box at a coffee-houſe, liſtening to 
your private converſation with at riend, 
or caſting his eye over a letter, which 
vou ate reading or writing, that is 
Tacky Tattle: —or, if you ſee a ſtrange 
town-fly fluttering at the play-houſe, 
ſtaring everybody out of countenance, 
and buzzing about the theatre, now 
in the orcheſtra, now in the green- 
boxes, and by-and-bye behind the 


ſcenes, that is Jacky Tattle.— Poor ö 


Jacky's courage 1s unhappily not 
quite adequate to his malignity, ſo 
that his indiſcretions have ſometimes 
hetrayed him into puniſament for his 
anders; yet his appetite for detrac- 
tion muſt be gratified; be conſiders 
himſelf as a formidable adverſary to 
ſeyeral characters of merit, and is 
thoroughly perſuaded that the ladies 
all believe him to be a wit and a fine 
gentleman. 


8 


eee Seebeben 


On Prognoſtic Signs of the It, eather, 


From A Short Diſſertation on the 
Barometer, &c. by George Adams. ] 


j NOMena 


whom ſcience is advanced, 


Tas is ſcarce any {ubj ect in 7 
va 115 mankind feel themſelves 


more intereſted than in the weather ® 
the temperature of the at, and the 
influences of wind and rain ; which is 
evident, from its conſtanily forming 


a a principal topic of their converſation. 


The traveller endeavours to regulate 


his motions, and the farmer his ope- 


rations, by the weather : by it, plenty 
or ſamine is diſpenſed, and millions 


are furniſhed with the neceſſaries of 


life. 
Notwithſtanding its importance, 
our actual knowledge of the atmoſ- 
phere is blended with much uncer- 
tainty, and, 
veloped in obſcurity; yet enough is 


even now known, to enable us to ob- 


viate danger, apd avoid inconvent- 
ence. 'The ſpeculative philoſopher 
contemplates with pleaſure the changes 
in the weather, changes that preſent 


the mind with ſome of the moſt won- 


derful among natural effects, all work- 
ing with boundleſs variety, for the 
good of the world and its inhabitants. 


Among the various conſiderations 


that tend to mortify pride, and hum- 


ble arrogance, there is perhaps none 


more ſtriking than the reflection that 
the moſt brilliant labours of men are 
ſeldom the moſt uſeful; but, on the 
contrary, are often of great diſſer- 


vice, both to the preſent aud future 
generations; yet theſe are admired, 


while the humble labours of thoſe, by 


lization gradually diffuſed, are looked 
upon with contempt by the ſlave of 
ambition and the man of genius. 

It is, however, only by atliduous 
obſervation, and ponent inveſtigation 


of the conliitution ot f the air, the va- 


riations in the weight or the atmoſ- 


phere, a regular hiſtory of the winds, 
of the rain, and the changes of heat 


and cold, that we. can ever expect to 
gilſcover the connection of thoſe phæ- 
in the atmoſphere, which 
now appear to be unconneSed and 
without order. Furniſhed with theie 
data, we might, perhaps, be enabled 

hs 42... - to 
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in many inſtances, en- 


and civi- 
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to follow the conrſe, and predict the 


changes of the elements, with as 


much certainty as we now do thoſe of 


the planetary bodies. Wh 


If every one, who is in poſſeſſion | 
df meteorological inſtraments, would 
keep a diurnal regiſter of the ſtate and 


of the correſponding phænomena of 


the atmoſphere, and tranſmit the re- 
ſult of his obſervations to the public, 
he would contribute more to the ad- 
vancement of this branch of ſcience, 
than he might at firſt imagine. While 
| he was amuſing himſelf, and only 

_ gratifying curioſity ; he would be 


promoting knowledge, and probably 


procuring benefits for poſterity, Let 


no one ſuffer the apparent improba- 


bility of ſucceſs, to diſcourage him 
from the attempt. Let him remem- | 
ber that ſcience advances by flow and 
gradual ſteps, that its progreſs de- 
pends on the cultivation of the mind, 
the removal of obſtacles, and the ex- 


ertions of individuals; that the pre- 


Tent is ever pregnant with the future, 
but the connections between them can 
only be found by long attention and 


diligent obſervation. 


Meteorological phænomena, like 


all the durable motions of the world, 
depend upon a circulation of matter. 


pended for ſome time in this ſtate ; it 


is afterward condenſed into miſt and 
clouds, then gathered into drops, | 
whenit falls, and in this form it re- 
turns to the place from whence it 


came, to take its turn once more in 


the common courſe of evaporation, 
and be again, and again, circulated 
to the great promptuary of the world. | 
Ihe ſtate of the atmoſphere is in- 
 Avenced and modified by the varia- 
tions in its denſity or weight; by the 


— 


| 


cold. 


Here it is carried on by a changing 
of water into a new, and a regenera 
tion of it into its primitive form again. 

It goes off from the ſurface of the 

earth in the form of a rare, inviſible, | 

expanded vapour, perfectly diſſolved 
in the air as a menſtruum, being ſuſ- 


| together, there is but little chance of 


| ſigns, which are eaſy to obſerve, and 


render our prediction certain. 


On Prognoſtic Signs of the Weather, 


| quantity of aqueous particles, or it 


humidity; by its tranſparency, ot 
the inviſibility of the aqueous part. | 
cles; by the viſible collection of them E: 
in clouds, by their precipitation in WM | 
rain, by the wind, by the agency ef) 
electricity, and the action of heat and t 

n 


There is no part of meteoroogrf t 


which intereſts mankind ſo much, : n 


the, predictions it ſurnithes of the n 
change of weather. The theory of BME tl 
it only engages the attention, by a. a 
mating us with the hopes of there 

bringing the knowledge of their pre. st 


_ ditions to perfection. tl 


And the far greater part of the e 


who purchaſe meteorological initry. WM a 
ments, buy them, not ſo much t Mk di 
know the actual ſtate of the clem:nts, ME th 
as to foreſee the changes thereof, e 
| This ſcience is however, very in. Wi ©: 
perfect; for it is but of late years ot 
that we began to make obſervations te 
on the changes of the weather; and i ta 
that its progreſs has been rapid dt 
ſucceſsful, may be ſeen in the works WA 2* 
of De Luc, De Sauſſure, Jones, Mu. . 
ſhall, and Kirwan. But theſe > bh. 
| ſervations will be till more valuavle WE of 
to poſterity ; for we can ſcarce exp . 
| them in ſufficient number in our own ö 
age, to deduce from them a gencral WE he 
and perfect theory. | up 
To attain this end, it will be n: 
ceſſary to multiply obſervations on 3 ſW'2 | 
great a number of ſigns as pollible ; WR * 
for it is only by their combination e 
and concurrence that we can exp? tv Wn lin 
remove the uncertainty, inſeparable Wi ©! 
| from each in itſelf, Thus the bar. Wi ** 
meter is not always a certain gn; 4 
the ſame may be ſaid of the thermo By 
I! 


meter, the hygrometer, and the ar 
tion of winds. But if they all concu 


being deceived; and there would be 
fill leſs, if to theſe were joined oth 


which by their combination woll 


No ſign, nor any inſtrument of 
| obſervation, ſhould therefore be neg- 
lected, either from a love of ideal 
pertection, or fears of inaccuracy. 
Thus though the hygrometer be at 
preſent a very imperfect inſtrument, 
Ver ſome ſigns have already been ob- 
tained from its indications, and more 


the words very dry, very moiſt, 
Y moderately dry, moderately moiſt, 
though of vague determination, may 


E atmoſphere. _ NEO 
It is neceſſary that the obſerver 


E ſhould enter into a precife detail of 
the various ſtates of the ſky, and the 


clouds: as the tranſparency of the 
air, the dews, the elevation, form, 
E diſpoſition, colour, and denfity of 


ſerved with eaſe, and deſcribed with- 
out trouble; being attended with no 
other inconvenience than that of ex- 
E tending the ſize of our meteorological 
tables. e 

here is a phænomenon, which has 
not been ſufficiently attended to, 
namely, the undulating motion of 
the air, which is kept up by the heat 
of the ſun, What the ſun raiſes from 


: 

be earth by the heat of the day, is 

, ſultained in the atmoſphere by its 

beat, and the agitation, or expanſive 
undulation of the air. This motion 

„Voten viſible to the naked eye, but 

n the field of a powerful teleſcope it 


is very conſpicuous; all objects ap- 
bear in violent 
line of the ſenſible horizon, which 


Lor the ſurface of the ſea in a ſtorm. 
80 long as this agitation continues, 
ue vapours ſtay in the air, but when 


c- 

rt ſublides, and the ſun departs, they 

e condenſed and fall down to the 

be eth in the night as dew. | 
ner , In the preſent tate of this part of 
and Pſcience, when we are unacquainted | 


kn lo many phenomena, and (till 


I may he reaſonably expected. Even 


throw much light on the ſtate of the 


E the clouds, things that may be ob- 


agitation, and the 


ought to be clear and well defined, is 
| Vaved like a field of corn in the wind, | 


On Progneſiic Signs of the Weather, 


| 


more ignorant of their cauſes, gene- 
ral rules will often be found to fail, 
and particular ones will, without 
much circumſpection, prove to be a 
ſource of error: among the variety of 
means for predicting the changes of 


the weather, the barometer is un- 


doubtedly one of the beſt, and is in 
this, as well as many other reſpects, 
one of the greateſt acquiſitions to na- 
tural philoſophy. : 

The uſual ranges of the mercurial 
column m this latitude, are comprized 
between 28 and 31 inches, of which 
the middle, or 2923 is conſidered as 


the variable: I think it ſhould be 


placed ſomewhat higher. Near the 


pole, the variations of the barometer 


are much greater; between the tro- 
pics, much leſs, 


| Prognoftics from the Barometer, 


In general, when the barometer - 


falls, the air being lighter, will let 


fall its vapour, and give us rain. But 


when the mercury riſes, the air being 
heavier, will ſupport the vapours, 


| and be productive of fine weather. 


Tf the mercury falls in a froſt, we 


may expect ſnow, or a thaw; but if 
it riſes in winter with a north or eaſt 


wiad, it generally portends a froſt. 
In order, however, co deduce any 


{ obſervations with certainty, we mult 


attend to the progreſs of the riſe or 
fall: thus, if it finks ſlowly and gra- 


dually, we may expect that the rain 
will be of ſome continuance, But if 
the riſe be gradual, we may judge, 


that the fine weather will be lalting. 
If the barometer fluctuates much, 


riſing and falling ſuddenly, the wea- 


ther is unſettled and changeable. 


If it falls very low, there will be 
much rain. But it its fall be low 
and ſudden, a high wind generally 


enſues, | ps 
When exceeding low, ſtorms and 
tempeſtuous weather may be expected: 


but if an extraordinary fall happens, 
without any remarkable change near 
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at hand, it is probable that there | is a 


ſtorm at a diſtance. 

The deſcent of the betometer is 
not, however, always an indication 
of rain, for it will often fall for wind; 
nor is its riſe a certain ſign of fair. 
weather, Feder if the wind be 

northerly or eaſterly, | 

If the fine weather be laſling; with | 
a welterly wind, the barometer ge- 


nerally reſts a little above change- 


able, but ſomewhat below 30 inches. 


In the ſummer months the baro- 
meter does not vary ſo much as in 


winter: the greateſt variations are in 
the two firſt, and two laſt months 


of the year, but particularly in the 
firſt and laſt. A north- eaſt wind ge- 
nerally makes the barometer in this 


country riſe, and it is generally loweit 
with a ſouth welterly wind, 


iy eighton” s Ruler, 


If the mercury continues to fall 


while it rains, it will be Feel to rain 
the next day. 


When the mercury 15 prett © high, 


and has fallen to foretel rain, and yet 
riſes before the rain falls, it is an in- 
dlication that there will be but little 


of i its... 
In ſerene and pot weather, 1 
the mercury is high and riſing, and 


you have all poſſible certainty of fair 


weather the next day, and yet there 


ſhould happen to fall very heavy 


Jhowers, it is probable they have been 
driven upon yon by the eto of 


: | diſtant thunder. 


In fair weather, when the mercury 


bas continued high and riſing, if it 


falls about noon, and riſes again to- 
ward the evening, a ſingle ſhower 


may be expected on the evening or | 
' Noon of the next day, and then fair 


weather. 

When the mercury 5 gradually 
about half a 1oth, and continues to 
do ſo for many days, the fair weather 


may be expected to continue for ſome 
time, unleſs wind intervenes, parti- 


| cularly from the SW by 8. 
From the Barometer and T herm: meter, 


If the air in foggy weather becomes 
hotter by the action of the fun alone, 
the fog generally diſſipates, and the 
air remains ſerene :; but if the haro. 
meter falls, and the change of tem. 
perature be from a ſouth or ſouth⸗ -welt 
wind, the fog riſes and forms ifelf 
into clouds, and its afcenhon is Yes 
| nerally a ſigu of rain, 


tbe Barometer, Hyg rometer, 


Mind, and State of the Sky, 


The barometer being high and fla. 
tionary, the hygrometer "indi wk, 
dry air, the canopy of the {ky lolty 
and the wind north ealterly, are the 
ſureſt ſigns of ſettled fair; while a 
light and moilt nenne the Ca0G- 
py of the ſky low. and a fouth-wek 
wind, certainly portend a wet leaton, 


From 


FF rom the Th ermometer. 


ſuddenly, it in general portends raw, 
In ſummer, a ſudden augmentation 
of beat is a forerunner alſo of rain. 


Vrem the Har ometer and T hermon. eter 


It is in moſt caſes a certain lien > 
fair weather, when the march of the 
hygrometer from its greateſt extrent 
of humidity in the morning, to ” 
greateſt degree of dryneſs in tb 
ternoon, is greater than it gs" 
makes with the ſame temperatule; 
while the reverſe is one ot the woc 
certain indications ot rain. 

[To be continued. 4 
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that it would be very difficult to de- | it inclines us to aſpire to high dig- 
termine which of the two ſexes are | nities, it takes the name of amsr- 
moſt concerned it. Pride is to be | rox. Ambitious perſons are ever 
met with in all ranks and degrees of | employed in endeavouring to raiſe 
mankind; riches do not always oc- | rhemfſclves to great ſituations, full of 
calion it, nor poverty keep from it, I projects tending to exalt them to 
and it is almoſt as common to meet | that to which they frequently have 
with proud people who have zotbiug, | no pretenſions either by birth, cou- 
25 with proud people who abound in | rage, or - perſonal merit. When 
WE every thing. If my fair readers will | pride makes us think that we deſerve 
W then do me the honour to accom- | eſteem, honour, and reſpect from 
© pany me, it may be no unpleaſing | others, it is named vaxirr. It 
* tak to enquire into the hiſtory and | may alſo be called vanity, when we 
nature of PRIDE, this ſtrange habit | with to attract regard for trifles which 
to which kings are not always ſub- | are not worthy of notice, tor vanity 
= jet, and from which beggars are | is a word that marks the emptineſs 
not always free. 55 = | and trifling nature of its objects. 

Philoſophers are not entirely | When it makes us difplay our ac- 
agreed, whether PRIDE is to be | tions, our riches and our merit, it 
numbered among the vices, or rank- | becomes OSTENTATION and POMP. 
ed with the paſſions, This en-] When it leads us to deſpiſe others, it 
quiry is not a matter, perhaps, of | is called HAUGHTINEsS and ARRO- 
much moment. Pride, however, | Gancs; we then do not deign to 
= occaſions in the mind all the effects | pay attention to the talents ot an- 
= which paſſions are accuſtomed to | other, and think that to pay the 
produce. There is none of them ſo | proper reſpec to them is to degrade, 
E touching, ſo delicate, fo rebellious, | diminiſh, and forget ourſelves. | 
and ſo felf-willed, fo much the foul | There is no paſſion fo common as 
of all other paſſions, as pride. It | yxips. No one is exempt from it, 
ſtirs and inflames them at pleaſure, | although ſome poſſeſs a greater thare 
| {© chat we may almoſt claſs it, with- | than others, but it may be queſtion- 
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out any impropriety, among the | ed whether the man exiſts who can 
e paſſions. | 1 | ſay he has 70 ſhare of vanity. © It 
Pride is that zalady in our minds | would appear,” ſays an eminent au— 
: WE vbich, without increating our merit, | thor, © that nature, who has wiſely 
00 enlarges the idea we entertain of | fitted the parts of our body and mind 
1 WE ourfelves as to make us appear in- fer our happineſs, had allo beſtowed 9 
ccmparably greater than we are. A | pride upon man, that he might be ] 
certain writer, whoſe name I forget, | leſs ſenſible of his defects. 
defnes it well by ſaying, that it is There are ſome vices into which | 
nothing elſe bat an extravagant no- | youth falls, but trom which old age ; 
kon of ourſelves, or a falſe convic- | is in no danger; there are others pe- | 
- dion of a merit we do not poſſeſs, but | culiar only to certain profeſſions or 
HE Viich we think we poſſeſs | conditions of life; but pride is com- | 
When this pride makes us ſuppoſe | mon to all ages, all conditions, and : 
| Ourſelves capable of things beyond | all profeſſions. We obſerve in in- "ii 
. our Abilities, it is called PR ESU - | fants, that when they may be ſaid to i 6 
TIN; and preſumption is of courſe | be but juſt born, they love to be ap- h 3 
0, he parent of temerity, inſolence, | plauded and praiſed; and it is with Mi. 
1 ind ſometimes deſpair, when we are | pain that we quit this propenſity 51 
e Adefeated in our bold attempts. When | even on our death; bed. Thus we bs 1 
1 
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their pride to the laſt hour of life, 


do not even part with it then, but 
ſhew it in ordering coſtly monu- 


ments. to be erected to them after 


their death, and which in fact are 


but monuments of their vanity.— 


There is no man ſo good, who 


does not ſecretly commend him- 
ſelf for the good actions he per- 


forms, and who does not ſuffer 
by the cenſures of his enemies. 
Thoſe who are moſt humble are not 
quite free from pride, for it ſome- 
times will happen that they are com- 

mended for their humility, which 


has occaſioned the ſaying, that pride 

may recover itſelf even by humility, 

whoſe tendency is to deſtroy it. 
There is no vice which hides it- 


ſelf more cunningly: and many peo- 


ple imagine they have no pride, who 
really poſſeſs a great deal. The 


more one has of pride, the leſs one 
thinks of poſſeſſing it; and the leſs 

one has of it, the more one thinks 
of poſſeſſing it. People are apt to 
give gentle and fine names to their 


own pride, ſuch as generoſity, great- 
neſs of ſoul, which examined nicely 


would turn out to be pride; but 
pride is a vice, and therefore fome- 
thing to be aſhamed of. 


Other vices beget their like; an- 
ger begets murder, and avarice leads 
to theft; but pride ariſes, if I may 
ſo ſay, from virtue itſelf, as in other 


caſes good is produced from evil: 
It is 


pride produces evil from good. 


not execute. 


It is pride which makes us diſ- 


contented with our ſituation, ſug- 
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fee every day that thoſe who retain 


pride that makes us every day at | 
_ tempt a thouſand things which we 
ought not to attempt; that inclines 
a man, who has ſome abilities, to at- 
_ tempt works above his genius; that 
leads the merchant to engage in con- 
cerns he cannot ſupport; and the 
Prince to embark in projects he can- 
ECG. - 4 and: ante us 0 


_ gelling to us, that though we are of 


| be falſe, rather than by N 


low birth, we ay be noble, and im. 


pelling us to aſpire to new honours, 


ſo that perhaps there may be ng 


| dignity to which we think we hays 
not a pretence.— It is pride which 


whiſpers to us that others ought tg 
pay us great reſpect, which incline; 


us to hate thoſe who do not elicem 
_us.—lt is pride which makes us be 


for ever talking of ourſelves, our 


actions, and our affairs—and which | 
occaſions our contempt of thoſe with 


whom we may happen to have any 
difference.—It is pride which makes 
us look with an eye of envy at the 


proſperity of others, as if we alone 


were worthy of all honour, and thus 


_ conſider the honour paid to others 


as a robbery committed on our pro- 
perty, and a diminution of the ima- 


ginary fortune we ſuppoſe ourſelves 


poſſeſſed of. — It is pride which oc- 


caſions our being offended at the 


praiſes beſtowed on others, becauſe 
we Wiſh all praiſes bellowed on cur. 
ſelves only, and our impatience at 


| not being commended fo much as 


we think we deſerve, or at another“ 
praiſing any perſon more than our- 
ſelves. It is pride which leads us t 
ſearch out for flatterers, and thun 


| thoſe who reprove us candidh 


which inclines us to take plcaiiire i 
cenſuring others, not ſo much with 


a view to do them good, us oltents- 


tiouſly to inſinuate that we are tree 
from the vices we condemn in others. 
Pride alſo leads us to blame particu- 
larly thoſe faults we are free rom 
and to deſpiſe the good qualities ve 
do not poſſeſs It renders us Ot 


. ; . bl 
nionated, becauſe we think no ones 


ſentiments ſo juſt as our on, and 
makes us diſlike thoſe who contre 
dict us. Pride prevents us from in 
clining to amend our lives, although 
convinced that we ought to do Io, 
perſiſt in the 
moſt unjuſtifiable conduct; and we 
retain ſentiments which we know de 


them 
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mem up, allow ourſelves to have been 
deceived-. Pride cauſes us to hate 
cenſors and critics, leſt when occa. 
don bappens they ſhould not ſpare 
IJ us, and to love people only in pro- 
W portion as they eſteem us, and to 
bate thoſe by whom we think we 
are not regarded. Pride alſo inclines 
us to take all the merit of good ac 

tions to ourſelves, and to murmur 
and fret againſt heaven when diſap 
3 pointed. It inclines us even to curſe 
E thoſe who have done us any injury: 
in a word, it is pride which makes 
us publiſh our own praiſes, or the 
eulogiums others may have beſtowed 


ca us, infinuate our good qualities, 


ard mention our little ſailings, to 
$ give others an opinion of our ſince- 
E rity. Such are the effects of pride. 
1 {hall nov. ſpeak of its cauſes. 
he firſt cauſe of pride is 16N0-. 
rc. We neither know, nor wiſh 
oo know ourſelves: is it then ſur- 
priſing if we ſet a higher value on 
ourſelves than we ought? The 
E knowledge that is confined is apt to 
rell; the moſt knowing are gene- 
rally the moſt humble, becauſe they 
only are ſenſible of the defects and 
Lweakneſs of the mind. A ſecond. 
W cave is srr. LOVE; we love our- 
E {:lves more tlian we ought, and this 
ſelſlove makes us ſee more in the 
object than it poſſeſſes, and conceals 
its faults, Monſieur La Placette re- 
marks with much ſbrewdneſs, that 
elf. love, in order to increaſe our 
opinion of ourſelves, colledts the 
| belt qualities of every thing around 
Jus; our cloaths, goods, furniture, 
houſes, equipage, every thing that be- 
longs to us; this makes us ſuppoſe 
that we are a compoſition of all, and 
naiſes our opinion. Self. love alſo 
combines all the actions of our an- 


lie in, or of the profeſſion to which 
Je belong; the regard any perſon 
1 has for us, although perhaps for one 


Addreſs to the Ladies, on Pride. 


e grow with 


cellors, the honours of the place we | 


, who has that regard there may be 
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fifty who never beſtow a thought 
upon us, and even perhaps ſome 
who beſtow their praiſes may not be 
ſincere. 
nuates our defects, and makes us be- 
lieve what we think inſupportable in 


others, in ws is a virtue. It multi- 


plies and heightens our little perfec- 
tions, and makes us think. ourſelyes 


of more valve than thoſe who are of 
ten times our worth, becauſe per- 


haps they have ſome trifling failing 
from which we are free, FD 
A third cauſe of pride may be the 


honours and prailes we receive, 


which cauſe us to think ourſelves. 
what we really are not, and that we 


Impro- 


are not what we really are. 
per education may be alſo enumerat- 
ed among the cauſes of pride. Chil. 
dren, in general, are treated in a man- 
ner very much calculated to produce 
pride, but by no means to inſpire 


them with humility. And theſe ha- 


bits mult naturally be ſuppoſed to 


their growth, and 
ſtrengthen with their ſtrength,” 


I ſhall conclude this hiſtory of 
pride with a remark of dean Swift's. 
I am not in the leaſt provoked,” 


favs that ingenious wit, „at the fight 
of a lawyer, a pickpocket, a colonel, 


a fool, a lord, a gameſter, a politi- 


cian, a whoremonger, a phyſician, 
an evidence, a ſuborner, an attorney, 


a traitor, or the like; this is all ac- 
cording. to the due courſe of things: 


but when I behold a lump of de- 


formity and diſeaſes both in body 


and mind fmitten with pride, it im- 


mediately breaks all the meaſures of 
my patience; neither ſhall J ever be 


able to comprehend how ſuch an ani - 


mal and ſuch a vice could tally to 
| gether.“— e | 


Since writing the above, and juſt 


as I was about to fend the paper to 
the Magazine, I lighted upon the 
following ſentiments, which, as they 


are ingemous, and may, to thoſe 


Who 


Self. love leſſens and exte- 
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pride, a 


7 


Conſciouſneſi sf Merit 60 5 


moſt probable for 
keeving the end ſtill in view. 5 
Thoſe who ſee, or fancy they ſee, : 


who anderfiarid them, exactly tally 


with my own, I append them to this 


paper; hoping, however, the one 
may ſerve as a preſervative. againſt 
and the other may in ſome 
degree operate as a cure for that dif- 
$dence which obſtructs merit, damps 


the ſpirits, and thereby deprives the 


world of what might. be honourable 


and uſeful. 


Modeſty. 


Us. that fuppoſis a thing unat- 
SS 8888 


tainable, will never attain it; be- 


cauſe he has no motive to uſe means: 
He that. ſuppoſes what is 
je ne ſeai. quoi in any thing, will ne- 


called a 


ver underſtand that thing; becauſe 


Ze is already ſatisfied that it is inex- 


plicable. I ſuppoſe every truly great 
man in every way to aim at, and 


even to hope to attain ſome degree 


Hints reſpedting various Kinds of fr 


| ſucceeded before he has, than that 


He that thinks juſtly of bimfele 


will no more ſuppoſe he has alrex; dy 


| himſelf than he deſerves, nor takes; jm. 


ent with 


—— 


of perfection in that which he pur- 


ſues. 


it is plain never will; and whoever 


has ſucceeded, not only expected it, 


He that is ſure he ſhall not, 


but ufed the means appearing to him 


that 


ſomething like magic in human pro- 


ductions, confeſs they know not by 


what means theſe are effected, and 
conſequently are not capable to 50. 


duce the like 


IF ir ſould be objetied, 
this hope or expectation of ſucceſs 
diſcovers much vanity,” it 
plied, that the objection ſuppoſes it 
impoſſible to be a great man, and 


modeſt at the ſame time; which is 


contrary to a thouſand facts: but 


belides, modeſty does not conſiſt in 
Aa man's thinking more meanly of. 
himſelf than he delerves (that is ra- 


ther ignorance); but it conſiſts in 
being content that others 
think leſs of him than he deſerves, 


at leaſt till ſome proper occaſion, 


< 


oY " 


ce that 


is re- 


ſhould 


purpoſe, , 
| flavour exactly Teſembling French 


been thus preſerved in all their ex: 


a a moſt exquiſite wine was found more 


| "without being bottled off, cad keep 


it 1s impoſſible to ſucceed. Heiz 
modeſt who is content with bis dns 
who does not think more high] 7 


proper or offenſive methods to extort 
that which is his due; and often Quiet 
ly fits down without i it. It is no part 
of modeſty not to know one's me it. 
A man may have the higheſt merit, 
may know it, and be a molt amiable 
and modeſt man at che fame time. 


iner reſpecting various Kind; of 
LIGUGT'S, | 
Very fron and excellent bran. 
dy may be made with the whey 
of atk fermented till it becomes 
ſour, which will afford conſiderable 
profits to the farmers. The whey 
contains a great quantity of ſugar, 
The Tartars make a very ſtrong 
brandy with mare's milk fermented, 
A tew drops of dulcified ſpirit of 
nitre communicate to malt {pi ir1ts 3 


brandy. 

Wine may be 1 in th e bark 
perfectly good to the laſt drop, by ch. 
vering the ſurface with a little fir! 
oil. Great quantities of wine have 


cellence above ſour years, though 
ſome of it was drawn off every af 
Py this means barrels of wine vil 
never require 10 be filled up. 

Wines can keep an amazing. long 
time. In the ruins of Herculaneum 


khan a thouſand years old. The an- 
cients preſerved their wines in age 
cells built of ſtone or brick under 
ground, one of which contained ſe 
veral of our hogſheads This me 


| thod was fo far eee 03 


| their wines never could have the leaſt 


change, and conſtantly enjoyed an 
equal degree of coolneſs. 
Delicate wines, which are uſually 
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fit for carriage, by varniſhing the in- 
ſides of the barrel with a thick layer 
of a flavourleſs reſin. | 
Vines might be planted in Eng. 


© only to obtain wine vinegar from 
W them in bad ſummers, fince it ſells 
there for a ſhilling the bottle. Many 
3 thouſand tons of it are annually im- 
ported into Great Britain and Ireland. 
lt is obſerved in France and Italy 
3 that the grapes produced on the ſouth 
© {ide of hills are remarkably ſweeter 
chan thoſe which grow upon plain 
grounds. An. ong the Tokay wine 
bills, there is but one which directly 
fronts the ſouth, and the advantages 
Polits ſituation are not a little remark: 
bels of its grapes it is called the Su- 
gar hill, and it is appropriated to the 
4 uſe of the Imperial fam. 
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| (Continued from page 146 ) 


HE National Aſſembly of 


5 France have unanimoully re- 
3 N folved: | - 

| t. That the perſon of the King 
| ſhall be ſacred. 


ble. 


bon. 


viſe reſolved ; 


1. On the ſuppreſſion of the feudal 
Hſtem. 

2. Suppreſſion of pigeon-houſes, 

z. Suppreſſion of the game-laws. 

| Vol, If 


| taſte of the caik, were not fo liable to 


| drank upon the ſpot, may be rendered 


From the extraordinary ſweet · 


0 UT10 N ts PR ANCE. 


Hiſtory of the Revolution in France. 


. land to great advantage, if it were. 


2. That the throne ſhall be indivi- 1 


That it ſhall be Ve Raney from | 
male to male, in the Houſe of Bour- : 


The National Aſſembly have like-. 


5. Suppreſſion of tythes. 

6. That rents ſhall be recoverable. 

7. Suppreſſion of the venality of 
officers. | 
8. Suppreſſion of the caſual rights 
of rectors. 

9. Suppreſſion of particular privi- 
leges reſpecting ſubſidies. 

to. Suppreſſion of the particular 
privileges of the provinces. 


offices. 
12. Suppreſſion of the firſl· fruits 
to the court of Rome. 
1 Supprethion of the irſt· fruits 
of livings. 
14. Suppreſſion of plurality of be- 
nefices. 
| 15. Examination . court penſions, 
Theſe having been preſented to his 
Majeſty for his ſanction, were return- 
ed, with ſuch obſervations and ex- 


give his aſſent to proviſionally, par- 


laſt article; but is of opinion, ſuch 
an inquiſition, for the preſent, might 
occaſion alarms; he therefore pro- 


poſes to the National Aſſembly, to 


examine if a reduction upon general 
principles would not be preferable. 


ſeemed * be, that admitting objec- 


power of the National Aſſembly, 


and obliging them to diſcuſs the ar- 
| ticles over again; that the Preſident 
ſhould be defired to wait upon the 
King, and intreat him to promulgate. 


the decrees, as agreed to by the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, without alteration, 
This brought on a moſt intereſting 
conſtitational queſtion, * That the 
King may refuſe his aſſent to the acts 
| of the legiſlative body:” and betore 
this was decided, another was pro- 


1 poſed, That in caſe the King ſhall 
refuſe. his aſſent, ſhall his refuſal be 
| 6 


| fipal 
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Suppreſſion of ſeignioral treaties. 


11. Admiſſibility of citizens to all 
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ceptions as his Majeſty, with the ad- 
vice of his Privy Council, could only 


ticularly his Majeſty pledges himſelf 
| not to object to the examination of the 
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tions would be lofing fight of the 
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who underſtand them, exactly tally 
with my own, I append them to this 
paper; hoping, however, the one 
may ſerve as a preſervative againſt 
pride, and the other may in ſome 


fdence which obſtructs merit, camps 


world of what might be honourable 

and uſeful. on 

_ Conſciouſneſs of Merit confeſtent wil 
SST 


He that ſuppoſes a thing unat- 
cauſe he has no motive to uſe means: 


He that ſuppoſes what is called a 
je ne ſcai. quoi in any thing, will ne- 
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plicable. I ſuppoſe every truly great 
man in every way to aim at, and 


ſues. He that is ſure he ſhall not, 
it is plain never will; and whoever 
has ſucceeded, not only expected it, 
but uſed the means appearing to him 
moſt probable for that purpoſe, 
keeping the end ſtill in view. 


ſomething like magic in human pro- 
Auctions, confeſs they know not by 
what means theſe are effected, and 


duce the like. 

If it ſhould be | 
this hope or expectation of ſucceſs 
diſcovers much vanity,” it is re- 


impoſſible to be a great man, and 


contrary to a thouſand facts: but 
a man's thinking more meanly of 
himſelf than he deſerves (that is ra- 
ther ignorance); but it conſiſts in 
being 
think leſs of him than he deſerves, 
at leaſt till ſome proper occaſion, 


degree operate as a cure for that dif- 


the ſpirits, and thereby deprives the 


tainable, will never attain it; be- 
ver underſtand that thing; becauſe 


he is already ſatisfied that it is inex- 


even to hope to attain ſome degree 
of perfection in that which he pur- 


"Thoſe who ſee, or fancy they ſee, 


modeſt at the ſame time; which is 


Hints reſpecting various Kinds of Liqure. 


8 


le that thinks juſtly of bite 
will no more ſuppoſe he has already I 
ſucceeded before he has, than hr 
it is impoſſible to ſucceed. He f * 
modeſt who is content with bis que. 
who does not think more hilly if 4 | 
himſelf than he deſerves, nor tales —_ | 
proper or offenſive methods to en 
that which is his due; and often quiet. b 
ly tits down, without it. It is no Dart E. 
of modeſty not to know one's meri, WK , 
A man may have the bigheſt me; i | 
may know it, and be a molt amiabl. . r 
and modeſt man at the ſame time, F 
SS888899858585555 IM 
Hints reſpecting various Kind: if - 
AQUOTS. © 
4 Very ſtrong and excellent bran- 5 0 


dy maybe made with the whey 
of milk fermented till it becomes 


—_— 


conſequently are not capable to pro- 


obje&ed, © chat 


plied, that the objection ſuppoſes it 
befides, modeſty does not conſiſt in 


content that others ſhould | 


contains a great quantity of ſugu. 


ſour, which will afford conſiderable 
profits to the farmers. The whey 


The Tartars make a very ſtrogg 
brandy with mare's milk fermented. 
A few drops of dulcified ſpirit of 
nitre communicate to malt ſpirits 2 
flavour exactly reſembling French 
bran dye 8 
Wine may be drank in the barrels 
without being bottled off, and keep 
perfectiy good to the laſt drop, by co 
vering the ſurface with a little ſwerr 
oil. Great quantities of wine hare 
been thus preſerved in all their ex: 
cellence above ſour years, though 
_ ſome of it was drawn off every dat: 


Py this means barrels of wine wi MW fi 
never require 10 be filled up. E 
Wines can keep an amazing long ma 
time. In the ruins of Herculanem bor 
a molt exquiſite wine was found mor 
than a thouſand years old. The avis 

| cients preſerved their wines in ag 
cells built of ſtone or brick under 11 
ground, one of which contained * WW - 


veral of our hogſheads This hy 


| thod was ſo far advantayeou5, 5 


W their wines never could have the leaſt 
E taſte of the caſk, were not ſo liable to 
change, and conſtantly enjoyed an 
equal degree of coolneſs. 

Delicate wines, which are uſually 


nt for carriage, by varniſhing the in- 
W des of the barrel with a thick layer 
4 of a flavourleſs reſin. 

E Vines might be planted in Eng. 
| W [1nd to great advantage, if it were. 
only to obtain wine Vinegar. from 
N them in bad ſummers, ſince it ſells 
here for a ſhilling the bottle. Many 
W thouſand tons of it are annually im- 
. | ported i into Great Britain and Ireland. 
1 It. is obſerved in France and Italy 

E that the grapes produced on the ſouth 
ide of hills are remarkably ſweeter 
than thoſe which grow upon plaia 
g An ong the Tokay wine 


olits ſituation are not a little remark. 
able. From the extraordinary ſWeet · 
nels of its grapes it is called the Su- 


3 | uſe of the Imperial family. 
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: REVOLUTION x FRANCE. 
: (Continued from page 146 ) 

HE National 5 


: France have unanimoully re- 
abel: | 


; ſhall be ſacred. 


| ſible, 


That it ſhall be e from 


bon. 
| wiſe reſolved; 


1. On the ſuppreſſion of the feudal 
yſtem. 


Z drank upon the ſpot, may be rendered 


bl. there is but one which directly 
© fronts the ſouth, and the advantages | 


4 | gar hill, and it is appropriated to the 


 Aﬀembly of 


2. That the throne hall be indivi- 


Hiſtory of the Revolution 


— — 


1. That the perſon of the King 


: male to male, in the Houſe of Bour- | 


2, Suppreſſion of pigeon-houſes. | 


| 


ed, with ſuch obſervations and ex- 


occaſion alarms; he therefore pro- 
poſes to the National Aſſembly, to 
examine if a reduction upon general 


the decrees, as agreed to by the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, without alteration. 
This brought on a moſt intereſting 


The National Aſſembly have like- | 


— 


J. 1 ir. Bon of the ame laws. 1 
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4. Snppreſſion of ſeignioral treaties. 
5. Suppreſſion of tythes. 


6. That rents ſhall be recoverable. _ 


7. Suppreſſion of the ng: of 
officers: _ 

8. Suppreſſion of the caſual gin 
of rectors. 

9. Suppreſſion of particular privi- 
leges reſpecting ſubſidies. 


to. Suppreſſion of the particular 


privileges of the provinces. 

II. Admiſſibility of citizens to all 
offices. 

12. Suppreſſion of the firt-fruits 
to the court of Rome. 


1 Suppreſſion of the firſt- froitz | 


of livings. 


14. Suppreſſion of plurality of be- 


nefices. 
15. Examination of court penſions. 
Theſe having been preſented to his 
Majeſty for his ſanction, were return- 


ceptions as his Majeſty, with the ad- 


vice of his Privy Council, could only 
give his aſſent to proviſionally, par- 


ticularly his Majeſty pledges himſelf 


not to object to the examination of the 
laſt article; but is of opinion, ſuch 


an inquiſition, for the preſent, might 


principles would not be preferable. 


The general ſenſe of the Aſſembly 


ſeemed to be, that admitting objec- 
tions would be loſing fight of the 
power of the National Aſſembly, 


and obliging them to diſculs the ar- 


ticles over again; that the Preſident: 
ſhould be deſired to wait upon the 
King, and intreat him to promulgate 


conſtitutional queition, © That the 
King may refuſe his aſſent to the acts 
of the legiſlative body:” and betore 
this was decided, another was pro- 


poſed, © That in caſe the King ſhall 
refule his aſſent, ſhall his refuſal be 
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final or ſuſpenſive only ?” 

The firſt of theſe queſtions, after 
much debate, was decided in the af, 
firmative; but the latter N 
only. 
While theſe queſtions were yet in 
agitation, the Preſident, M. Cler- 


| 


mont de Tonnerre, returned from the 


| Prefence; and, having reſumed the 
chair, informed the members that his 


ther repreſentations in the molt gra- 
cious manner; and had commanded 


him to aſſure the auguſt Aſſembly of 


his good diſpoſitions; and that his 
Majeſty would give him an anſwer on 


Sunday evening (the 20th of Septem- 


ber.) 


On Monday the 21ſt, the King's 


_ anſwer was reported. It was indefi- 
nite and equivocal. © You deſired 
me,“ ſays the King, «on the 15th 
inſt. to give my ſanction to the Re- 
ſolutions of the 4th of Auguſt 
communicated to you the obſervations 


that occurred to me upon thoſe Re- 


ſolutions. You now tell me, that 
_ conſideration. _ 
you defire the promulgation of thoſe 
Reſolutions. 


1 


Promulgation belongs 


only to laws digeſted and paſſed with 


to them. 
you that I approve the general ſpirit, 
I ſhall order the publication of them 


to be made throughout the king 


dom. The nation will find in them 
the zeal with which we are animated 
for their good; and I doubt not but 


that I ſhall be able, with perfect juſ. 
tice, to enforce with my ſanction the 
divers objects contained i in your Re- ; 


ſolves. 


I give my ſanction to your Re 
Lovis“ 
The articles of the propoſed con- 


ſolutions concerning grain. 


ſtitution were reſumed. Several 
forms were propoſed. At length the 
Preſident put the queſtion himſelf, 


9 5 E Shallthe ſuſpenſive 7 etoof the FOE 


; 6 
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| dent had announced to the Alſemblr, 
| You will give them the moſt ſerious | 


In the mean time, 


| them to receive at the bar merelf | 


It is by this determined, that th, 


and alſo for the whole ter 
| Majeſty had been pleaſed to receive | 


rected to appear in the Royal Þ 


ed in his reſolution. 


triotiſm, (viz. on September 10% 


from Paris, chiefly the wives and 


ſent moment of national embul 


| | ment, were ſolicitous of 3 0 
all the forms that neceſſarily appertain 


As J have already ſaid to 


the ſenſe of the Aſſembly, Whether 


this truly noble and heroic body? 


neſs and gallantry which in the mo! 
ſerious 


; 


ceaſeat the commencement of the {1 
legiſlature which ſhall follow the onen 
which the law is paſſed, or of the 
cond?” The numbers were: for the, 
cond legiſlature, 724; for the firſt, 4 


King's Velo, or diſſent, given to any 
bill, Schah defeat its effect for the te- n 
of the ſeſſion in which it is firſt pa 


os | 


1 f 4 
T7 01 p fo 


next ſeſſion; but, being paſſed u thi; 
time, it ſhall have the full force of 
law without the King's afſent. 
On the 22d of "September, tha 
King, truly penetrated at the eg. 
barraſſed ſtate of his finances, gute 
orders for his plate to be ſent to n: 
mint: in which he was wel 
the Queen. The Preſident was l. 


ſence, to pray his Majeſty not to f. 0 
his plate to the Mint; but he perfil. 


Previous to this act of royal oh 
mult not be forgotten, that the Pref 
that there was a deputation of Tad 


daughters of artiſts, who, in the pre. 


the neceſſities of their conntry the 
jewels and other ſuperfluous cin: 
ments. He therefore wilhed to tate 


they would accept the homage Ot 


The plaudits teſtified the perl 
ſenſe of the Aſſembly. The polite 


deliberations never aban' 
don the French, would not permt 


theſe reſpectable citizens: the Pref 
dent, at the defire of the Afﬀembly, 
admitted them into the body of tht 
Houſe, where they remained during 
the whole of the ſitting. 

M. Bauche, Member for Aix, Was 


commiſſioned by chem to pronouns 
the 
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ue ſcourſe which theſe diſtinguiſh- 
Jed female patriots had prepared, and 
which their diffidence prevented them 
ſom delivering themſelves. Afterhav- 


ing obſerved | that they came to offer 
W the jewels which they blathed to wear 


while patriotiim invited them to make 


b the ſacrifice, they propoſed, that an 
office 
for the reception ot jewels, which 
E {hould be fold, and the ſums applied 
to the diminution ot. the Nacional 
debt. 


* ſhould be eſtabliſhed ſolely 


The above offering was made 


b q while the A ſſembly Was debating On 
E thiee grand conttituttonal queſtions: 
E the royal ſanction; the permanence 
E of the National Aſſembly; and the 
number of chambers of 


which it 
ſhould conſiſt. On thele 1ubjedts the 


Aſlembly again reſumed their debate 


as 100n as the ladies were diſmiſſed, 
and continued till it might be lite- 


—— 


In e of this hint, two 
female ſocietics have been for med in 


Paris, for the purpole of promoting 


the converſion of trinkets, jewels, 
plate, and other valuable articles, in- 


4 10 money, tor the benefit of the pus: 


| lors, and all other profeſſions connect- 


ed with defign, The Ail:mbly will 
take any trinket in gold or tilver, how- 
ever tmall, Ladies who may have 


+ Unikets not of theſe metals, may 
| tranfmit the ſame in money; not lels 


bon ever, than three livres. 


The lecond lociety is compoſed of 


the wives of jeweliers, golutmiths, 


toymen, and others ot the lame clats. 


hey ate to accept ot jewels or plate, 
down to the imailelt article. Ladies 
Who bave neither jewels nor plate of 
Fold or lilver, may convert other or- 
naments into money, and tranſmit 
the amount, not lels than 11x livres. | 


Hiſtcry of the Revolution in 1 


rally ſaid they had tired themiely — 


he fiſt of theſe facleties is com- 
poled of the wives and daughters of 
© «tilts, architects, painters, and ſculp- 


dental motions, 


203 
and at length it was agreed, that 


thoſe ſuhjects had been ſufficiently 
diſcuſſed, and that, at their next 


meeting, they ſhon!d proceed to put 


the different quenions to the vote, 


ſimply /e, or again, 


The queſtion on the permanence 


ol the N. tional Aſſembly paſted una- 


nimoufly, as ſoon as it was generally 
underltood. At firſt light, it ſeemed 
to carry the idea as if the preſent Aſ- 
jembly was to be perpetual; but, 
being explained, the meaning is, that 
the nation hall never be without re- 
preſentatives; but that the function 


of the old members {hall not ceaſe, 


till the election of new has taken 
place. 

On the queſtion for its unity, or 
remaining in One chamber; the num- 


bers were: 


For One chamber — 849 
For Two chambers — 89 
Remained neuter — 123 


The above queitions being thus 


decided, the Aifembly, Who had not 


yet loſt fight of their own importance, 
relolved, 
forthwith wait on the King, to ſup- 
plicate his Majeſty initantly to give 
orders for the promulgation of tuch 


decrees of the Aſſembly as had paſſed 


the Houſe; aſluring him at the ſame 
time, that, when they enter into A 
detail of thoſe Retolves, to reduce 
them into the form of laws, the Na- 


tional Afembly would hold in the 


greatelt and moſt reſpecttul conlide- 
ration, the reflections and oblervations 


which his Majetty had been h : 


to recommend to them. 


At this critical moment M. de 
Gouy d' Arcy role, and attracted the 
attention of the Houſe to a ſubject 
more preſling, and more afflictive. 


He ſaid they bad loſt much tine, not 
lets than fix weeks, in ditcutlng inct- 
while there were 
terrible truths which lay unnoticec, 
aud which they ought to mect like 


| men, The ſtorm was ready to burſt 
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on their heads, and it would be cri- 
minal to be ſilent. The public trea- 
ſure was the ſoul of the ſtate; and as 
the palpitations of the heart indicat- 
ed the ſtagnation of the functions of 
the human body; ſo the want of cir- 


culating caſh indicated the ſtagnation 


of the functions of the political body, 


and foreboded the bankruptcy of the 


Rate, The loans, he ſaid, had every 


Where failed, becauſe money-holders 


every where conſidered them as an 
expedient only; that on the firſt of 


ceaſe, and the bankruptcy of the na- 
tion muſt inevitably enſue. 


Ihe impreſſion which this ſpeech 
made on the Aſſembly was viſible 
from the general murmur that pre- 
vailed through the whole Houſe. 
Every one ſaw, in his mind's eye, 


the flame of civil war already kindled; 


when the Duke d'Aiguillon, Preſident 
of the Committee of Finances, roſe, 


and declared, that M. de Gouy | 
d' Arcy, although a member of the 


Committee of Finances, ſpoke without 
having ſuſſicient information before 


two days in the week ſhould be 
let apart to inveſtigate the buſineſs 

On the 24th of September, M. 
Necker preſented himſelf at the bar 
of the Houſe, and made his reſpectful 
homage, 
body of the Houſe, when he preſented 


Nate of the finances, and on the means 


danger with which it was threatened. 


This memorial was partly read by 
himſelf, and partly by his ſecretat „ 
It began by ſetting forth the cauſes | tributions, and to appropriate them. 
_ that had reduced the finances to the | | 


loweſt ebb—the ſcarcity of grain— 
the decay of foreign trade—the with- 


drawing of ſtrangers—the migration 


of opulent natives—the diſtruſt of 
foreign bankers—and, above all, the 


Fant of confidence which every where | 
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| neſt, and ever ſo able, had to 1:urt 9 


ſuch a moment, it was eſſential for the 


| ever, they were not to deſpond, but, 


rior, to overcome it. 


October the public payments malt | 


| 2 | would be exculed, but of a nett fob 
him to watrant ſuch a declaration. 
The Duke d'Aiguillon moved, That 


| foriune; and that, moreover, it would 
| be adviſable to accept all ſuch l- 


He was admiited into the 


. ed | ſtate. The wife of a peaſant ſuould 
a long memorial on the deplorable 


| ring; ſhe would not be leſs happy ſet 
of ſaving the ſtate from the imminent 


ly commended for her zeal and lib 


prevailed with regard to the reſources; 
which Miniſters, though ever 1© bo 
in this criſis of public ciſtiefs. At. 
National Aſſembly to take into ther 
conſideration the greatnets of the evi, 
its urgency, and the conſequent din. 
ders Which it threatened $ that hon. 


in proportion to the magnitude vi tl 
danger, their courage mult 1iſe ſape. 


Mr. Necker then propoſed thre: 
means to meet the engagements which 
they had contracted. 1. To provide 
ſor the preſſing wants of the moment, 
2. To follow the example of ther 
Monarch, by contributing liberally 10 
the neceſſities of the ſtate. And, 
3. To equalize the revenue and 
expenditure. —'Po obtain this end, the 
Miniſter of Finance propoſed, that a 
tax ſhould be laid on all the inhabs 
tants of the kingdom, not of a hun- 
dredth part of their landed propeny, 
{or life annuitanis and placemen 


of their revenue; that noperſon laid 
be excuſed from this contribution, 
vehatever might be his condition or 


ther contributions, of. any kind, 23 
ſhould flow from the honour ard 
generoſity of the well wifhers to tle 


even be ſuffered to give her wedding 


the want of it, and ſhe ſhould be bigi- 


rality :—the National Afſ-mbly te 
appoint a committee to receive con- 


As to the actual circumſtances of 
the ſtate, M. Necker ſaid, they could 
not be more alarming; and alle! 
ſome ſeaſonable rebuke on the flow 
neſs of their proceedings, M. Necker 
propoſed, _ 


2. To ceaſe from all other dic, 


ons, until the great ſubject of the 

3 go” ſhould be concluded. 

3 To conſider immediately of a 

l Liapor) contribution, to relieve 

| chem ſrom their preſent Ciltreſs, 

© 3. Toorcer the payment of all the 
takes. 

: 4. To- authofize the Ca fre d' Eſ- 

compte to aſliſt the (tate. 

[to give the Executive Power its old 

und requilite energy. 


me Preſident replied in words to this 
3 effect: | 
= «© Sir, The National aſſembly will 


$ take into conſideration the inſtructions 


Þ which you now give us in the name of 


the King. Whatever may be the 
E evils that afflic France, the French 
r have powerful reſources, the 
National Afembly, the King, and, 
permit me to add, the Miniſter that 


bas 0 well deſerved their mutual con- 
| E fidence.”? 


E the Committee of Finance, to be exa»- 
| © mined, | 

1 September 26, the Nation Aſſem- 
bh, baving conſidered the urgency of 

1 and read the report of 
the Committee of Finance, adopted 


© firlt Miniſter of France. 
Such was the decree on the memo- 


3 laſted from nine in the morning till 


I KW | 
The Marquis de 8 open- 
Cc the debate, by reading a plan of 
: | adminiſtration drawn up the Com- 
E mittee of Finance, in which were pro- 
poſed the tollowing reductions: 
5 The houſehold of the King, Livres. 
Queen, and Princes 8,000,000 


k Foreign department 
Th dito 


hae Kairo 
mance ditto Ss 
| Peufions, beſides the reduc- 


1 


— 8, goo ooo 
— 2,000,000 
I,000,000 
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3 5. To employ every poſlible means | OE 


This memorial being concluded, 


The 1 was . to 


3 Þ confidentially the plan propoſed by the 


E tial of M. Necker, after a debate which 


q E half an hour paſt ſeven in the even- 


8,300, 00 


tions already made 6,000,000 
Intendants and Delegates 1,800,000 
Regiſters and Farmers-Ge- 


Stud (to be ſuppreſſed) 800,000 
Contingencies | 


Fund r Ker ved for lotteries to 


be ſuppreſſed ——— 173,000 
Plantation ot foreſts — $17,000 
Clergy — 2,502,000 


Charities 5.5 11,00 


Livres 543,301,000 


public banks; one at the diſpoſal of 


the Executive Power, with an annual 


receipt of 205 millions of livres, the 


aſter the above reductions; the other 
with an inalienable revenue of 273 
millions, charged with the intereſt of 
che national debt and the expences of 
the provinces, the former of which 


latter at 29. 


the plate of the churches to the mint, 
for the benefit of the publick. 


The Archbiſhop of Paris, at the 


moment, an{wered for the readinets of 
the Clergy to give up all for the ſal - 


thoughts, when the matter came to 
be ſeriouſly debated on a future day, 


| objeted ſtrongly againſt laying violent 


hands to the goods of the church; 
robbery of the temple of God. 25 
Sept. 28, M. Mounier was elected 
Preficlent. 


an offer of their effects, poſſeſſions, re- 
venues, and ſervices of all their frater- 
nity, to the ſtate, with the reſerve on- 


ſup; 


herat” — — 2,000,000 
Mint — — 15700, oo 
Premiums and encourage 

ments to trade — 6 oo. ooo 
The Royal Gardens — 36, oo 

Library — — 62,000 


2,500,000 


It next propoſed to eſtablith two 


amount of the national expenditure 


was eſtimated at 240 Merten and the 


A motion was made, to carry all 


vation ot the ſtate; but, on ſecond 
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which he ſaid, would be a ſacrilegious 


The monks af: St. Martin des 
e of Paris (Benedictines) made 


| ly of 1500 livres annually for the 
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ſupport of each Monk. To apprize 
the Aſſembly of the value of this do- 
nation, it was computed that their 
annual income was not leis than 
_ $00,000 livres, which would gra- 
dually double, as the penfioners died 
off: all this they generouſly ſacriticed 
on the altar of their country, aſking 
only the liberty of mixing with the 
people, and to be employed as tench- 
ers, or ofliciating prieſts, each ac- 
cording to his reſpective talents. 
The Brethren of the Order of Cluny 
made a like offer; but the Superiors of 
the Order wrote to the National Aſ— 
ſembly, to ciſavow the offer. —The 
National A emblyordered their letter 
to be printed, 
October 1. M. Neckat onal nted 
himſelf a ſecond time before the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly with a memorial, which 
was conſidered only as a claim to re- 
mind them of their engagements on 
the peruſal of the laſt; and as an en- 
couragement for others to {follow his 
example, he entreated the Aſſembly 
to accept, onhis part, as his contribu- 
tion, the ſum of 100,000 livres, 
Which, he declared with truth, was 
more than the proportion which the 
National Aſſembly had adopted. 


Hiſtory 7 the Revelution in Fra rance. 


— — 


| the national aid was reſumed. 


be; 


Aſſembly 
take the reſolution 


nounced that, previous to his going 
up with the Declaration of Fights 


for the Royal ſanction, the Committe 


took his departure. with the fame, I. 


ident in his abſence. 


read; and Pethion de Villeneuve, to 


bills ſhould be admitted througaodt 


The Preſident thanked him tor this 
new token of his munificence and 
patriotiſm ; ; and added, that the Na- 
tional Aſſembly would take bis new | 
memorial into immedlate dere: 
tlon. 


| bly adopted the following motion of 
M. de Mirabeau: That the memo- 


rial be tranſmitted to the Committee 


of Twelve, to digeſt the whole in ſuch 


way, as that the former plan may 


ſerve as the preamble of the decree: 
And that, in the mean time, the Pre- 


ident ſhall preſent to the King, for 


bis royal ſanction, the article of the 


conſtitution already agreed on, toge- 
j and artifans ot France. 


: ther with the declaration of rights.“ 


October 2, the Committee of Fi- 
nance read the draught of che decree & 


Atter a long Aten ken; the. A dom | 
| the tollowing motion, © That ts 


National Atſembly have. Tetoived, 


his honour, not to make ule of avf 


France:—that the reſolution be pie 
ſented to his Majeſty, or invite hu te 


founded on the memoir 8 M. Hecker. 
It ordered, that each perion ſhonld 
make the declaration of the amount 
of his income before January 1, 1790, 
and the terms ot the declaration to 


& declare in truth, that ſuch ſum, 
which I thall contribute to ihe wan: 
of the ſtate, is contormable to the 
conditions ordained by the National 


The Ng mbly were proceeding to 
into Uiicuthon, 
when M. Mounier, the Preſident, an. 


and the Articles of the Contli;utions 


of the Conſtitution deſired that they 
might be finally read. They wer 
read accordingly, and M. Mounir 


de Clermont Tonnerre acting as did 


The diſcuſſion of the Felolutton © 0n 
deßpe⸗ 
ral plans of finance were preſentedand 


re- .eftablith the circulation ot mon! 
moved, That promiſfſory notes and 


the kingdom, any itatute to ihe con- 
trary notwithilanding. | 
The Pretident returned, and mal 
ngen the King's anſwer; which was, 
That he would make known l 
intentions as ſoon as pollible. 
October 3, A Member propoſed 


Sha 
Tall, 
wit 
thin 
to c 
ſent 


that every Member ſhall en; gage, on 


other than the manutactuies ot 


adopt the fame daupolition, and 0 
give the example in his own P. 7100» 
tor the benefit of the manutactuleh 


This reſolution Was received with 


loud e agd * was as xelerred Þ 


de Committee of Trade. 
Again the diſcuſſion of the volun- 


F King's ſanction ſhould be given to the 
Declaration of Rights and the Fun 


tion 

A FP Aſ-mbly was read, which was 
E conceived'in the following terms: 
Gentlemen, — The new conſtitu— 


” but when they are viewed alto- 
4 © gether; all the parts are allied to 
each other in ſo grand and important 
Y 2 work. 

i « Yet I think it natural, that in a 
E | moment when we invite the nation 
Eto come to the ſuccour of the Rate, by 


Writ, we ſecure the principal object 
E of its intereſt, Thus, in the confi— 


ö nicles which you have preſented to 
me, united to the ſequel of your la- 
on will accompliſh the wiſh of 


Bos: 


and prolperity of my realm, I give, 


E to theſe articles; but upon one poſitive 
Wcondition, from which 1 never will 
Edepart, that by the general reſult of 
your deliberations, the 


bands of the Monarch. 

| « Tt remains for me to avow frank- 
Ely, that if I give you my cor:ient to 
E divers conſtitutional articles that vou 
bare ſent me, it is not becauſe they 


wich the idea of perfection; but 1 
(think it laudable, in my place, not 
Ito delay paying attention to the pre- 
ſent wiſh of the Deputies of the na- 


iſh, above all things, the ſpeedy 


confidence, 
* I ſhall not explain myſelf upon 


3 aid was poſtponed until the 


E (4 ber p, The King's letter to 


gosal laws cannot be properly judged. 


a ſignal act of confidence and patrio- 


erer that the firſt conſtitutional. 


executive. 
power have its entire effect in the 


n Articles of the Conſtitu- 


On the Second Sight. 


according to your deſire, my conſent 


Fall, without diſtinction, preſent me 


22 


tion, and to the alarming circum- | 
ſhances that invite us ſo ſtrongly to 


fe eſtabliſnment of peace, order, and 


| your Declaration of the Rights of | 


my people, and ſecure the happineſs | 


— 
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Men and Citizens. It contains very 


good maxims, proper to direct your 
labours. 


But principles, ſuſceptible 
of different applications, and even 


different interpretations, cannot be 


juſtly appretiated, nor need he ap- 
pretiated at all, till the moment when 
their true ſenſe is fixed by the laws of 


which they are to conſtitute the 
ground-work. | 
(Signed) Louis.“ 


This anſwer of the King occaſioned 


the moſt lively ſenſations in the As- 


ſembly. A murmur ran through the 
hall, and a ſpirited debate took place, 
the concluſion of which brought on 
that memorable tumult at Paris which 
drove the King from Verſailles, and 
of which we have aiready given an 
account, ſee p. 141. 
[To be continned. ] 
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F all the | fabieas TR Philoſo. 


phers have choſen for exerciſing 


their faculty of reaſoning, there is not 


one more worthy of their attention, 


than the contemplation of the human 
. 


mind. — There he will find an ample 
field wherein he may range at large, 
and diſplay his powers; but at the 

ſame time it mult be obſerved, 


that 
bere, unleſs the philoſopher call in 


religion to his aid, he will be loſt in a 
labyrinth of fruitleſs conjectures, 


and here in particular, he will be 
obliged to have a reference to a great 
firſt cauſe; as the mind of man, (what- 


ever may be. afſerted of material ſub- 
ſtances) could never have been formed 
by chance; and he will find its affec- 


tions ſo infinitely various, that inſtead 
of endeavouring to inveltigate, he will 


be loſt in admiration. 
That faculty o or affeftion of FO 
mind, 
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mind, attributed to our neighbours of 
the Highlands of Scotland, of having 


a foreknowledge of future events, 


or as it is commonly expreſſed, bav- 
ing the ſecond /ight, is perhaps one of 
the moſt ſingular.— Many have been 


On the Second Sight. 


the arguments both for and againſt the 


real exiſtence of this wonderful gift. | 


I ſhall not be an advocate for any 
ſide, but ſhall preſume to relate a 


fact or two, which I know to be well 


authenticated, and from which every 


one is at liberty to infer what they 


pleaſe. 


The late Revd. Mr D. McSween, 


was miniſter of a pariſh in the high | 


parts of Aherdeenſhire, and was a 
native of Sky Iſland, where his mother 


continued to reſide. On the qth of 
1738, Mr Mc Sweet with his 
brother, who often came to viſit him 


May 


from Sky, were walking in the fields: 


After ſome interval in their diſcourſe, 
_ during which the Miniſter ſeemed to 
| be loſt in thought, his brother aſked. 


what was the matter with bim; he 
made anſwer, he hardly_coald-rell, 
but he was certain their mother was 
dead, and that they would walk no 
more at that time. His brother en- 


dieavoured to reaſon him out of this 


opinion, but in vain. And upon the 
| brother's return home, he found that 
his mother had really died on that 
very day on which he was wa Tg 
with the miniſter. 

In April 1744, a man of the name 


of Forbes, walking over Culloden | 


muir with two or three others, was 
| ſuddenly, as it were, loſt in thought, 


Was interrupted by his companions, 


he very accurately deſcribedthe battle, 
which was fought on that ſpot two | 
years afterward, at which deſcription 
his companions laughed heartily, as | 
| troubled in his mind, that he could 


there was no expectation of the pre- 


and when in ſome ſhort time after he 


tender 8 coming to Britain at that | 


time. 


Many ſuch inſtances might be 


produced, but 1 am afraid theſe are 


_ reaſon for his being ſo, till the ver} 
reaſon 


ſuſicient to ſtumble the cres «lip 
of many of your readers. Bs 0 
ſuch 1 ſhall only lay, that I am very 


far from attributing the eco, i 
ſight to the Scotch Hi: Fl in derz, E oh 
more than to ourſelves. I am pen L. 
certain, that there is no man wha: n 
ever, who is not ſometimes fine! 
with a foreboding in his mind, «» jo 
as it may be termed a kind of refer. . 
on which it is not in his power to pre. I 
vent, —and altho' his thoughts may e 
perhaps not be employed ON any par. . = 
ticular exigency, yet he is apt to dread 30 
from that quarter, where be is more nv 
immediately concerned.- This opinion 8 
is agreeable to all the heathen mytho. . 
logills, particularly Homes and Via, * 
where numerous inſtances might be : 
produced, and theſe ju'tified in thee. * ä 
vent; but there is an authority which] be 
hold in more veneration than all the pa 
others put together, I mean that naw bei 
much diſuſed book, called the Bible Ne 
where we will meet with many exam. i 
ples, which may corroborate the eri. , 
tance of ſuch an affection in the mind; Non 
and. that too in perſons who were nt Mic 
ranked among the prophets, IH rr. 
inſtance one or two, tho? it were from fre 
no other motive, than to induce ſome I | 
| of your readers to look into that ac: pr 
tiquated book, perhaps for once u 
their life time. They will find the WE 
firſt inſtance in the 14th Chapter of Wl 
1ſt Samuel, for it is next to impoſſble WE 
to imagine, that had not Jonatha® Wl 
been convinced by ſome foreboding go 
in his mind, that he would certainy 
be ſucceſsful, he and his 2rmour- kr 
bearer, being only two in number, Wl 
would never have encountered 2 Wilſo 
whole garriſon of the enemy. A. eo 
other inſtance is in the 6th chapter or N 


Eſther, where the King of Perſia 
(who was no Prophet) was fo mu 


not ſleep, neither could he aflign an} 


was diſcovered from tit 
means that were uſed to diver © n 


@ melancholy, viz. the reading of the 
Records, when he found that he had 
WE forgot to do a thing which he was 
under an obligation to perform 
Many of the molt judicious modern 
Naathors alſo favour this opinion.— 
Addiſon makes his Cato ſome time be- 
fore his fatal exit expreſs himſelf thus, 
What means this Heavineſi that 
bangs upon me?” De Foe alſo makes 
an inſtance of this kind, the means of 
© ſaving the life of his Cruſoe, at the 
ame time admoniſhing his readers 
not to make light of theſe emotions of 
the mind, but to be upon their guard, 
and pray God to aſſiſt them to bear 
through, and direct them in what may 
happen to their prejudice in conſe- 
quence thereo R 8% 

Io what, then, are we to attribute 
theſe ſingular emotions? ſhall we im- 
pute them to the agency of ſpiritual 
beings called Guardian Angels, or 
more properly to © the Divinity that | 
ſtirs within us, and points out an | 
bereaſter?“ However it may be, it is 
Eonly our buſineſs to make the beſt of 
ſuch hints, which I am confident eve- 
ry man has experienced, perhaps more 
frequently than he is aware of. 
la great towns like this, (Mr 
Printer,) the hurry and diſſipatiogthat 
attend the opulent, and the little leiſure 
hat the poor have ſrom following the 


ö 


Eto, prevent them from taking any 


Poing, which may happen to them 
ſelres.— But the caſe is quite other · 
Wiſe in the Highlands of Scotland, 
here they live ſolitary and have little 
to do, or ſee done, and conſequently 


Wben any thing of the above nature 
occurs, they have leiſure to brood 
er it, and cannot get it baniſhed 


Jul like the ancient oracles delivered 


ol. * 


The Triſer, No. LIX. 
by the prieſts of the heathen deities. 


avocations which neceſſity drives them | 
Enotice of ſimilar inſtances to the fore- | 


SSG οοο 
comparatively have but few Ideas. | 


Prom their mind, by which means it | 
Fans deep and laſting impreſſion, and 
pſten various circumſtances may hap- 
Wen by which it may be interpreted, 


209 
This ſolitary ſituation of our neigh- 


which is of a worſe tendency, I mean 
the belief in ſpirits and apparitions, to 


which no people on earth is more 


addicted than our Scotch Highlanders. 
This opinion they ſuck in with their 


their years and ſtature. Not a glen, 
nor ſtrath, but is haunted by its par - 
ticular Goblins and Fairies. And 


in ſome places, that it wears a very 


water down ſteep declivities, the whiſ- 
tling ofthe winds among heath, rocks, 
and caverns, a looſe fragment of a 
rock falling from its top, and in its 
courſe downward bringing a hundred 
more along with it, fo that it appears 


like the wreck of nature, the hooting 
of the night owl, the chattering of the 


Heath Cock, the pale light of the 


here and there a ſolitary tree on an 
it is not to be wondered that even an 


tion of a perſon prejudiced from his 
infancy, when left alone 1n ſuch a 
atuation-? - .._-- 
Aberdeen, 31 | 


"Marek 1590; _ Yours, J. D. 


THE-TRIFLER, 
NunzzR LIX. | 

Thurſday April 8, 1790. : 

InNzQUALITIES—]JusTICE and Grns- 


WITH EXAMPLES—SENSE OF Jus - 
TICE NOT COMMON, | 


TI has been remarked that thoſe 


Bu families or individuals who in 


| bours is alſo productive of an opinion, 


mothers milk, and it increaſes with 


truly the face of the country is ſuch. 


ſolemn appearance, even to a philoſo- 
phic eye.— The fall of cataracts f 


moon on the dreary proſpect, with 


eminence, which fear magnifies to 
an unuſual ſize; all theſe conſidered, 


enlightened mind ſhould be ſtruck 
with awe; what muſt then be the emo- 
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apeing the faſhions of the day, incur | 
greater expences than their means 
can ſupply, do alſo exhibit a clumſy 
and irregular imitation of high life. 
In their dreſs no two articles agree. 
In their furniture no two pieces 
correſpond. A diamond ring with 
aà dirty ſhirt—laced ruffles with worſt- 
ed ſtockings— ſilver candleſticks with 
earthen ware —0or wax lights and a 
ſcanty meal, are very common ap 
pearances.— I know not whether in 
practiſing the duties of human life, 
4 ſimilar irregularity may not be diſ 
covered. The virtues which are the 
dreſs and ornaments, the furniture of 
our minds, do not always correſpond, 
and we are often more deſirous to be 
diſtinguiſhed for ſome one that may be 
In reputein the world, thanquietly to 
Exerciſe all for our own and our fel- 
low creatures* good. Thus I have 
obſerved that the zuffice and the gene- 
roſity of ſome men are ſtrangely at vari- 
ance; like man and wife, they are ſel- 


dom found together, or if they meet, 


they quarrel— The caute ſeems to be, 
that thoſe acts of juſtice which it is 
every man's duty and is in every 
man's power to perform, are quiet, 


ſilent, and contribute little to fame; 


while generoſity is an active, ſhining 
and popular duty. „%% 
Hence we find many men who give 
five guineas in charity, who owe an 
hundred, and not a few who aſſiſt the 
tranſient objects of diſtreſs, without re- 
flecting that they themſelves are at 


of ſuch objects. Some whole debts 


are boundleſs, and who never wich- 


out coni.raint pay a lawful debt, will 
nevertheleſs boldly ſubſcribe their 

purſe to public charity, or toſs it at 
the head e a Tavern waiter. 


ameng the young men of fathion and 
Tank, 'who proceeding on the maxim 
that paying tradeſmen's bills is but 
encouraging them,” contra debts 
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flection that they are doing what i 


cannot therefore be juſt Ves He 


he could; he was innocent at the mf 
that moment the cauſe of the in creaſe 


f three hundred pounds, with which 
| he bought trinkets and made preſent 


There 
is too much of this kind of generoſity 


willing to pay, without one fingle te. 


wrong. Such are the licentious Ps i * 
nions of our men of faſhion on thi; WM = 
ſubject, that there is nothing diſgract. WF E 
ful but what is regular, decent, ad 90 
as they term it vulgar, and that ge. ui 
neroſity to pimps, paraſites, ſtrumpet, pat 
&c. &c. is a virtue ſuperior to all ce. F | 
„„ or 
All virtues, however, ought toe Tu 
equal; and no one brought forwr4 ide 
at the expence of another. Tuſic: i Pee 
is, for many reaſons, a duty n 0 
point of incumbence, prior to gene. +4, 
roſity. The proverb ſays, „Be jut ge 
before you are generous.” Alltht m. 
jealouſy and want of confidence which in 
ſubſiſts between man and man, and ca 
much, very much of the poverty and a; 
diſtreſs we meet with in the world, ur 
are to be traced to unjuſt principles It 
and unjuſt practices. Every mn WE mi 
cannot be generous; his ſentimens m 
may and ought to tend that war, cie 
but it may not be in his power to IJ 
evince them by actions. But ever) on 
man can be juſt —It may be aid, a ar 
man may incline tobe juſt, but cannot II 


afford it. He may have contrafted 
debts honeſtly, which a ſeries of il 
luck prevents his diſcharging. He 


_can—he is juſt in making the attempt, 
and if he die before that attempts 
crowned with ſucceſs, his juſtice i 
not to be impeached. He did wht 


ſet—he was juſt to 2% /aff, Hor 
different from the conduct of T 
Cogaie:— He borrowed the other dj 


to three favourite ladies. He is & 
tolled for his generoſity; He newt 
takes change in a guinea—He toſſes 
his money about for his diverion- 
But—he owes twenty thouſand pounds 
to tradeſmen, two or three of whom 
have been ruined by him, and de 


which they are either unable or un - 


actually languiſhing in a jail- 48 : 


5 Loc 
x 
5 


generoſity? But can he pay? Yes, 
for a lucky ſeaſon at cards or on 
the turf frequently enables him— 
but that money is to pay debts of 
E pour. If any of his tradeſmen, in- 
deed, would cock a card for his bill, 
be might have a chance to fee it 
paid. | | 


Gegneroſity is not expected by God | 
or man, but as it is conliſtent with | 


| Juſtice, Generoſity muſt ariſe from 
the exceſs of our fortunes above the 
gneceſſaries of life; under that, we are 
to be clafſed with thoſe who are ra- 
iber the end than the ſources of ge 

nerous actions. But even in that, in 
© the loweſt ſituation of life, as well as 
in the higheſt, there is nothing that 
can compenſate for injuſtice. It is 


© ſuperior to every other conſideration. 
Iltis the chief attribute of the Al- 
Emiphty. It forms the very being, 


1 (city. It is therefore ſecured by hu- 
man laws, but human laws operate 


be voluminous Boy of Statutes at 
Lege never made a man good, or 
l prevented him from being wicked, 
e ohen temptation and opportunity oc- 
ie weuned. They are neceſſary for 
WE puniſhment, through in that reſpect 
oo always ſucceſsful, but they tend 
4 WW litle or nothing towards prevention. 
do not altogether agree with the 
1 Judge who told a criminal complain- 
og of his hard fate to be hanged for 
„ eiling horſes, © I do not hang thee, 
tend, for ſtealing horſes, but that 
n future horſes may not be ſtolen,” 
although in this ſenie the judge 
en may be right; there are men whoſe 
by only fear is the gallows, and before 
les * Ole eyes of courſe it ought to be 
1 placed. But this is a digreſlion. 

1 1 every allowance is to be 
— e tor the ſuperior advantages this 
W > enjoys from a multitude of en 


fi ned, as it ought. 


a vitue beyond all diſpenſation, and 


the eſlence, the cement of human ſo- 


on the body, not the mind, and they | 
are therefore ineſtectual in many cales. 


hiened writings, from a ſpirit of 
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liberal thinking and acting now very 
prevalent, yet I am far from agree- 
ing that the ſenſe of juſtice is ſo pre- 
valent—ſo increaſing—ſo well de- 
I have been read - 
ing an inſtance in the papers of a man 
at Newcaſtle, who was a bankrupt 
twenty years ayo, and received his 
dividend, He has ſince proſpered in 
the world, and lately called his old 
creditors together, and paid them to 
the uttermolt farthing. 
corded as a MiRAcLE —AN UNCOM® 


Mon ACT oF Jus ric -& miracle and 


uncommon, it may be, bu: we muſt 
ſurely think very meanly of Jultce— 


of ourſelves—if we rank tliis higher 


than a ſingle act of indiſpenſible duty. 
— Has the man, then, no merit? 
ves— The merit of ſhewing that he 


poſleſſes more juſtice, a more honeſt 
mind, a truer conſcience than thou- 
| ſands of his countrymen—but aſk 


himſelf — Does he view this at in 


| any higher light? No—He lays, © he 


has but done bis duty“ N 
On this ſubject there are dther re- 
flections which may be neceſſary, but 


I muſt leave them to another oppor- 
tunity. - 1 


F 


Friendſbip. An Allægory. 


A Rich merchant had an only | 
n, whom he moſt tenderly 


ved; he was educated with the ut- 
| moit care, and nothing was neglected 


to render him perfectly accompliſhed. 


The education of this youth being 
nearly finiſhed, he formed a reſolu- 
| tion to travel. My fon,” ſaid his 
father to him one day, © conſider 
that among all the wants of man- 


kind, that of a /riend is moſt deſirable. 


| Prodigality may deprive us of our 


riches ; a reverſe of fortune may 
tumble the moit powerful into adver- 


ſity ; but death alone can deprive us - 


of a friend; A. friend is an acquiſt- 


22 ion 
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tion that no human power can de- 
prive us of: If you can but find one 


friend in the courſe of your life, you 
deſire, alſo, my ſon, that you will viſit 


will find a moſt valuable treaſure. 


every part of the world; travelling 


will furniſh you with the only expe- | 


rience: the more we ſee of mankind, 
the better we are qualified to live 
amongitthem. 'The world is a large 


volume, that will inſtruct thoſe who 


| 


know how to read in it. It is a 


faithful mirror, that preſents to our 


view thoſe objects that will give us 
inſtruction. Go, my ſon, but remem- 


ber in your voyage to make the ac- 


For this 


you may ſacrifice the moſt valuable 


"articles vou polteſs,?? . 
The young man took leave of his 
father, and went to viſit a country at 


2 ſmall diſtance from his own; 


where he continued but a ſhort time, 
66. 


and then returned to his father. 
am amazed, my ſon,” ſaid the old 


_ gentleman, that you ſhould make 


ſo ſpeedy a return.“ © You com- 
manded me,” replied the ſon, © to go 
in {earch of a friend, and I have found 


fifty of them, who are models of the 


moſt perfect friendſhip.” 
* My ſon, replied the 
% do not trifle with a name ſo ſacred: 


Do you forget what the Perſian poet 


ſaid upon this occaſion? Speat not in 


praiſe of your ſriend till you have 
proved him. 


tend to this ſacred title, wear only 
the maſk of friendſhip : they reiemble 
a cloud that is diſperſed by the ſmall- 


5 is an extraordinary 
character, and moſt of thoſe who pre- ra 0 
ſwords; I ran him through the boch, 


thrown under the table. I am of opi- 


pion that the ſriends, whom you ſeem 


to entertain ſo exalted an opinion of, 
bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe I have 


* 


merchant, | 


Friendſhip. An Allegory. 


been deſcribing.” ; 

Father,“ replied the young mar, 
your ſuſpicions are unjuſt; thy 
whom TI look upon as my 1:iends, ne 
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ſuch as would affiſt me in my ad. 


I have lived ſeventy years,” 7. 
plied the merchant: “ have ex, 
rienced good and bad fortune, and 
in ſuch a long courſe of years habe 
hardly been able to find a fing 
friend; how happens it that at jar 
age, and in ſo ſhort a time, yy 
ſhould have foond fifty? — Learn g 
me the knowledge of mankind.” 

The merchant then killed a ſhey, 
conveyed it into a bag, and beimear:d 
his ſon's cloaths with the blood of the 
animal. Thus every thing being iy 


"readineſs for the deſign he had form. 


ed, he propoſed to carry it into cu. 
cution in the night. He took the bag 
which contained the body of theſhic, 
and put it on his ſon's ſhoulders, 
whom he alſo inſtructed what to la 


upon the occaſion. 


The young gentleman knocked at 
the door of one of his fifty triency, 
who opened it, and demanded the 
ſutjz& oi his viſit. is in misfor: 
tunes only,” replied the ſon of ihe 
merchant, „that we can have an op- 
portunity of proving; our :riends. | 
bave often told you of tae enmily 


that has ſubiked between my famil 
and that of a noble lord. Chance 


brougbt us together in a retired places 
hatred induced us both to dra ou! 


and he expired at my feet. Feat 


' that the officers of juſtice ſhould pu! 
eſt rays of the ſun; they behave to | 
thoſe whom they pretend to eſteem, 
.. as a toper would to a flaſk of wine; 
ſo long as it contains any of the en- 
chanting liquor, it is embraced with 
ardour, but as ſoon as it is empty it is 


ſue me, I have brought his bod! 
which is in the bag on my ſhoulde) 
and entreat the favour of you t lt 


me conceal it in your houſe til Us 
| clamour ſhall a 


little ſubſide. 
« My houſe is ſo ſmall, replied 1 
friend, with an air of chagrin and e 
barraſſment, it will hardly conta 
the living that inhabit it, and _ 
fore 1 cannot find room tor ths * 
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E Beſides, continued he, every one is 
acquainted with the hatred that ſub- 
E fled between you and the*. noble- 
7 man whom you have killed, and 
| * therefore they will readily el 
chat you are the author of his death : 
and as it is publickly known that 
ve are particular friends, they will 


4 


E would do you no ſervice for me to 
E plunge myſelf into your misfortune, 
3 and all the good that I can do you is 
to keep the ſecret.” 

The young man made ſeveral trials, 
but to no purpoſe: at length deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs with this ingrate, he 
© went ſucceſſively to all the fifty per- 
ſons, from whoſe friendſhip he had 
7 1821 himſelf every ching he fhould 
3 alk, and fifty times he received the 

* fame kind of treatment. 
„ You ſee, my ſon,” ſaid the mer- 


rely upon mankind! What is be- 


3 praiſes you have ſo pompouſly dwelt 
jou have need of their aſſiſtance. I 


3 il now ſhow you the difference be- 
| tween one friend that I have found, 


I | [2nd the fitty which you have procur- | 
. 5 ed. He then went to the door of the 
[ © perton, whom he had mentioned to 


bis {on as a model of perfect friend- 
65 and told him the pretended miſ- 
F fortune that had happened to his 
| fon, © Oh! thrice happy day.” cried 


[ an opportunity of ſhewing my attach- 
ment to you; by relying upon me, 

Jou make me happy; my houſe is 
Z Y how at your ſervice, and were it at 


L Joy tully do any thing to ſerve you.“ 


be © The merchant, after returning 
WE thanks to his fi 

= o his friend for theſe gene- 
is WG 70us offers, told him that all he had 


4 been relating to him was a tale, in- 
: Vented only as leſion for his ſon, to 


a cal and a pretended friend. 


3 * chant to him, © how little we can 


j upon? See how they deſert you when 


the old man, * that furniſhes me with 


Origina and Select Poetry. 


| 


naturally come to ſearch my houſe: It 


come of the zeal of thoſe whoſe. 


| the utmoſt hazard of my life, I could 


bach him how to diſtinguiſh between 
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For the ABtepetn MaGAzixg. 


The Hiſtory of the Hat. 
[From the German. 


HE Eft wiſe wipht who painfully 
bruck out 


That graceful ornament of man, the 
Hat, | 


Wore it plain white, flapt, ſouch'd 


about his ears, 
And was delighted with the air it 
ave kim: 


He dy'd, and left the fouch hat 
to his enn 


The ſon, who found a flapping 


beaver awkward, 


Cock'd vp two ſides, then clapp'd it 


on his head; 


Walk 'd out, and was the wonder a | 


the crowd. 
He dy'd, and left his heir the 


two ide beaver. 


The heir diſlik'd it, made a new 


improvement, 
Acding a third fide to compleat its 
faſhion; 
Now (cry'd the croud) the hat i is trite 
ly fine! 


„ This man has ſenſe, and does his : 


country honour.” 


He dy'd, and left his heir che 


three- ſide hat. 


That hat was now become che 


worſe for wear; 


No wonder, it had ſeen tour genera- 


tions. 


The next heir dy'd it black; ” Im- 


provement rare!“ 
Cried the pleas'd mob, delighted with 


the change: 


1 Then bellow'd out applauſe, 10 Down | 


with the whites, 


ce Lucky diſcov? "ry! now black hats i 


for ever.“ 
He too departed; and his heir be- 
moanin 
The ſhabbyneſs of ſuch a long worn 
fiyflap, ER 
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New · moulded it, and turn'd it inſide 
| out, 


Then clapp'd : a filken edging round 


its border. 

1 What do we ſee! what magick art 

art is this! 

A ſpan-· new hat, and ſhining on its 
edge! 


1 O happy man, how fruitful ; in in- 


vention!“ 


He dy'd and left his heir the 


-wond?rous hat. 
By good improvements artiſts are 
| made rich; 


The joyful heir che binding ripping | 


off, 


Sew?'d on a golden lice and barniſh? d 


| button, ee. 
Then flipt it ſideways on his powder'd 


Original and Select Poetry. 


The people ſhout, © Now i 1s the art 
compleat ! 
„ Now wit has ſeen its height! oh 
leſs'd of men!“ 
This genius alſo dy'd, and left his 
| hat, 
A gold-lac'd hat, to all the "oP of 
Europe. 


the hat? 
Succeeding heirs preſery' d its Preſent 
ſhape : 
The out works new, the bac itſelf the 
- 2: 30s 
But why this tedious tale of ſuch a 
toy? | 
The hat's an emblem Y Philos 70 'y, 
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What farther change happened to 
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| The cottage fair beneath yon brae, | 
Who ſoon muſt wed, if a'! be well, 
I Wig *«Patie's mill“ the live long | 

day, 

And ſwiftly turns her ſp! nning wheel, 
And bide ye yet“ —his toils for- 
3 oy 

3 At ev'n the plowman blyth's 1 TRY | 


Each action has its ſecret Spring. J 
2 5 III. 
While round the bank; the tempeſts 


roar, 


ſhore, | | 
Repardleſs of his certain b . 
Ven midſt the dreadtul ciah of 
arms, 


While {words on ſhiclds deſcending 


p p, o E * 
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1 And ſtrides exulting o'er the field. 


With hearty glee chants o'er his lot; 805 
| Why ever flyi ing on the wing ? 2 

| To captivate is ſtill your aim, 
| Each action has i its ſecret Springs 


L Nor oupht che ceaſeleſs winds abate, ; 
3 The Sailor's thoughts are moor'd on 


Each action has | its ſecret Spring. 
IV. 
The ſower ſpreads che fruitful 


grain, | | 
And hopes a rich increaſe *twill yield; 
6 O corn riggs” his picaſing ſtrain, 


© Ye belles and firts,” pray what's 
your game, 


1 
Re echoes thro? the heathy vale, 
| Whence gently warbling {ſpring theſe 


rills, 


| The mountain ſheplerd breathes the 
5 tale. | 


ring, I 


4 


Maria's Charms oft l 7 ſung 


and 


| The ſoldier abi os Anna's charms; 5 


« My lawland laſs” from you ſeep 
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And love was ſtill the fatal firing, 
The rocks around reſponſive rung, 
Each action has its ſecret ſpring. 
« Life is chequered” let's be merry, 
Now let's be joyful, dance and ling, 
Winter like od age camſtairy, | 
Will come, then fades the Joan | 
' ſpring. 


4 Go greedy Midas” ad your wealth, | 


Far hence be gone; you're not the 
e in, 

Be every action join d to health, 
And Cupid 557 the ſecret ſpring 


Aberdeen, 18th 5} 


N. arch, 


1790. D. 


eee. 
For the AzzzDEEN MacazixE. 
THE COQUETTE. 


AIR Hebe, hide thy winning face, 
Where killing beauties play, 
Since Venus? ſmile, and Pallas“ grace, 
Are meant but to betray ; | 
Tho' all their arts in thee combine, 
And Mars obey their power, 
Libations from the God of Wine, 
Can't ſtop the fleeting hour. 
Thy Ceſtus with its ſtore conceal, 
Adonis is not near, 
Why wou'd you all theſe charms reveal, 
The human breaſt to tear? 
Still Cupid with a thouſand darts, 
Attends your piercing eye, 5 
Still all the beaux muſt yield their hearts, : 
At your command fo high. | 2 
5 A Tantalus in all his pains, 
Where e' er you ſtray we find, 

With tyranny you ſhake your chains, 4 
S.till over the roving mind. Y 
He cannot graſp the luſcious grapes, 
Which round his priſon twine, 

Nor can he ſip th' infernal lakes, 
Nor touch the Cup of Wine. 
Proud of its load, behold yon tree, 
With bluſhing roſes bend, | 
Once plucked if the faireſt be, 
Its glory's at an end. | 
Pyramis and his Thiſbe's ſtate 
Should always be in view, = 
The purple tree records theic fate, 
Charms of another hue. | 


My fate yet Hebe! | 


may be thine, 


zoth, 1790. S 


nor triumph in thy reigv, 1 — 


Original and Select Poetry. 


Deforming wrinkles come with time, 
And you may bear diſdain. 

Sweet Echo pin'd into a rock, 
Na reiſſus was not true, 

Fond Sappho's heart by Phaon broke, 
As beautiful as you. | 

Let every female prace be thine, 
Let every fool adore, 

'Tis virtue marks the happy time, 
When beauty ſhuts the door. 
March 30, 1790. 
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For the ABERDEEN Magazin, 
S ON N 2 T. 


H AT time the ſable empreſs of tle 
night, | 
Wide o'er the flowery meats tends her ſway, 


| When nought excludes pale Cynth: 'a's feeble 


light, 


I And nought but Philomela tunes the lay, 


Witneſs how oft, alas! ye ſtarry t ain, 


Ye gurgling rills, and each pale chequera 


grove, 


| How oft to you, T've breathed the luckleſ: 


train, 
| How oft to you, complain'd of hopeleſs love, 


I] Oft have I faid, I'll be a ſlave no more, 
| Far from my thoughts, rl. throw the one 


fair, 


| Next morning” s ſun, ſhall ſee my ſation o'er, 


Next motning came, but ſaw me (till del 
pair. 


All, all is vain, to thwart love's fatal power, 


For ſhe that gains the wound, can only cure, 


| Abdn: March ? Dann, 


8 0 N 0. 


Oo SEEK not to repreſs tlie 635. 

Nor check the tear that drowns 
the eye! 

Thoſe love - fraught oe ſeem more 

divine, 

When the ſlow drops o- er Pitv'sſhrine 

From pearly ſources graceful flow, 

To bathe the bruiſed heart of Wor; 

And lovely is the boſom's ſwell, 

Whoſe quick, tumultuous beavich 

tell, 


That ſoftell ſympathy i is « there, 


And Laura's _ as mel is fore 
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Es a op | | were done was not very extenſive, 
3 E way be taken from the following 
| oo circumſtance. _ 1 = 
Z OF THE LATE When the lower houfe carried up 
a. 5 we; their addreſs to the king, on the 
. JOHN ELW E S, Eq. ſubject of the American war- old 
( Concluded from page 192) Thomas (for that was the name of 
— 3 | the fellow) who had never ſeen his 
"EARLY at the ſame time that | maſter do any thing but ride on his 
Z Mr. Elwes loſt his feat, be loſt | moſt important occaſions, imagined 
E that famous ſervant © of all work”— | he was to ride up to his majeſty at 
compared to whom, Scrub was indo | St. James's, and ſpeak to him on 
© lence itſelf, He died, as he was fol: | horſeback. Accordingly, he clean- 
E lowing his maſter, upon a hard trot- | ed up the old ſaddles, gave the horſes 
ting horſe, into Berkſhire, and he | a feed of corn at his own expence; 
died empty and poor: for his yearly | and at his own expence too, had a 
| ME ages were not above four pounds, | piece of new ribbon in front, put 
and he had faſted the whole day on | upon one of the bridles: and all this 
which he expired. The life of this | that his maſter might do things | 3 
re WE extraordinary domeſtic, certainly | handſomely, and like a © arliament 11 
Verified a ſaying which Mr. Elwes van!“ But when he found out how _ 
in: eſten uſed, and the ſaying was this, | his maſter was to go; ſaw the car- 
lf you keep one ſervant, your | riage of colonel Timms at the door 
Vork is done; if you keep tao, it is | —who by borrowing for Mr Elwes 
half done; but if you keep three, you | a bag wig—lending him a ſhirt with 
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may do it yourſelf,” That there laced ruilles, aud new furbiſhing his 
Pere very few kinds of work which | everla/7ing coat, had made him look 
ibis ſervant could not do, may be | very differently from what he uſually 
eltimated by what he did. But that | did, and in truth, much like a gen- 
e knowledge of how ſome things | tleman; old Thomas returning all 
ROT ns - "6 - . 
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his own zeal and finery back into the | 
fables, obſerved with regret, that 
„ mayhap his maſter might look a 
bit of a gentleman—but he was ſo. 
altered nobody would know him.” 
When Mr. Elwes retired from par- 
liament, no man ever retired from 
the houſe of commons, leaving it 
more loaded with obligations than he 
did; and they were obligations that 
were never cancelled If 1 might 
judge from the multitude of bonds I 


have ſeen, I ſhould be led to think | 


ſome members imagined he was a 
great public money-lender, appoint- 


ed by government, to come down 


into the honſe of commons, and 


«* oblige the gentlemen” who might | 


be in want of his aid. 

When application was afterwards 

made for the payment of them —on 
moving that queſtion, Mr. Elwes 

Rood as /ingle as did the reſpected 

Mr Strutt, member for Malden, 


on the ſubje& of admiral Reppel,— 


not a member ſaid © aye” - and 
Mr. Elwes died poſſeſſed of proofs 
- moſt undeniable, that, ſomehow or 
other, every man uf? pay for coming 
into parliament. | 5 
In theſe ſpeculations upon lending 
money, Mr. Elwes was, at one time, 
moſt unbounded; but the temptation 
of one per cent. more than the ſunds, 


or landed property would give, was 
But amongſt the ſums 
he thus veſted in other people's 


irreſiſtible. 


pands, ſome ſtray, forlorn inſtances 


of feeling may be remembered; of 


_ which the following is an inſtance. 


---When his ſon was in the guards, 


he was frequently in the habit of 


dining at che officers* table there. | 


The politeneſs of his manners ren- 
dered him agreeable to every one, 
and, in time, he became acquainted 
with every officer in the corps; a- 
mongſt the reſt, with a gentleman of 
the name of Tempeſt, whoſe 
humour was almolt proverbial. 
vacancy happening in a majority, it 


good 
A 


8 


Life of Mr- Elwes. 


have been obliged to purchaſe oye 


| truth of this, I will add at this mo- 


fell to this gentleman to purch/., 


peſt, and liked his manners; and he 
never afterwards talked to him aban 
the payment of it. 


placed. 


prodigal of thouſands, and yet almoſt 
deny himſelf the neceſſariet of life! 


of Dynes hall, a very active and in 
telligent magiſtrate for the county 
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but as money is not always to be gy 
upon landed property immediately, 
it was imagined ſome officer wqul4 


his head. Old Mr. Elwes heard g 
the circumſtance, and ſent him g. 
money next morning. He aſke 90 
ſecurity—he had ſeen captain Tem. 


On the death of 
captain Tempeſt, which happened 
ſhortly after, the money was re. 
That Mr. Elwes was ng 
loſer by the event, does not take 
away from the merit of the deed, 
And it ſtands amongſt thote ſingulu 
records of his character, that reaſhn 
has to reconcile, or philoſophy to 
account for, that the ſame man, at 
one and the ſame moment, could be 
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An anecdote, exemplifying the 


ment. It comes to me on the very 
reſpected authority of Mr. Spurling, 


of Eſſex. It ſeems Mr, Elwes had 


requeſted Mr. Spurling to accom- 


pany him to Newmarket, It was WF 7 
a day in one of the ſpring meeting, WF # 
which was remarkably filled with f 
races: and they were out from (ix in WF Þ 
the morning till eight o'clock in e 
| evening, before they again ſet ol: a 
for home. Mr. Elwes in tis * 
uſual way, would eat nothing; bv. FP 
| Mr. Spurling was ſomewhat wiſz WW 
and went down to Newmarket. Wen . 
they began their journey home, Li * 
evening was grown very dark ail WF 
cold, and Mr. Spurling rod? 0 WW 4 
ſomewhat quicker; and on gos 
through the turnpike, by the Devil's r 
Ditch, he heard Mr. Elwes calling k 
to him with great eagernels. us FF: 
returning before he had paid, n 


Elwes faid—* Here! Here: 


— 


lo# 


E low me!—this is the beſt road!“ 
In an inſtant he ſaw Mr. Elwes as 
well as the night could permit, 
W climbing his horſe up the precipice 
of the ditch. Sir,“ ſaid Mr. 
= Spurling, © I can never get up 
EZ there.” — No danger at all!” — 
E replied old Elwes, “ but if your horſe 
de not ſafe, lead him!” At length, 
with great difficulty, and with one 
ol the horſes falling, they mounted 
E the ditch, and then, with not leſs 
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plain, Mr. Spurling thanked Hea- 


0 3 
even for their eicape.— Aye,” ſaid 
„old Elwes, you mean from the 
1 turnpitel - Very right; never pay 
n a turnpite if you can avoid it!” In 
o WE proceeding on their journey, they 
i came to a very narrow road; at 
de which Mr. Elwes, notwithſtanding 
jt WF the cold, went as ſlowly as poflible. 
On Mr. Spurling wiſhing to quicken 
be their pace, old Elwes obſerved that 
.be was letting his horſe feed on ſome 
hay that was Fanging on the ſides of 
, be hedge—“ beſides,” added he, 
n. (it is nice hay, and you have it for 
ity WE ꝗhing.“ N „ 
ad Theſe pleaſant acts, of endanger- 


m. og his neck to ſave the payment of a 


* 
I 


5 npite, and ſtarving himſelf for a 
% penny. auortb of hay, happened, 
ich from the date of them, at the time 


be was riſking the ſum. of f wenty-foe 


the WE /"0u/ana pounds on ſome iron works, 
ou: Wh *crols the Atlantic ocean, and of 
the WF hich he knew nothing, either as to 
" | Produce, proſpect, or ſituation! _ 
ler, 


Strange man! whoſe penury and 


| meanneſs, all ſo mixed 
| Puzzle me ſtill more and more, as I 
detail them to the public ! 


oing The ſcenes that now wait upon 
vis u hand—for the few years before 
ling bis death, will exhibit a ſtory of 
2 Furious denial that never have fallen 


my ſhare to find a parallel. In 
e wonder which they have yet left 


3 toil, got down on the other fide. 
When they were ſafe landed on the 


| Prodigality, whoſe profution - and 
together, 


# | Life of Mr Etwer. 


of enjoying fre and candle, et a 
J . | ale, 
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upon my mind; I can only ſay? 
e they are true.“ 8 
Mr. Elwes had, for ſome years, 
been a member of a card club, at the 
Mount coffee-houſe, and by a con- 
ſtant attendance on this meeting, he, 


for a time, conſoled himſelf for the 


loſs of parliament. The play was 
moderate, and he had an opportu- 
nity of meeting many of his old ac- 
quaintance in the houte of commons, 
and he experienced a pleaſure, 
which, however trivial it may ap- 
pear, was not lefs ſatisfadtory, that 
ge” 
neral expence. 5 
For, however rejectfſul Mr. Elwes 


appeared of “ the good things of 
this life,” when they were to came 


out of his own pecket—he by na 


means acted in the ſarze manner 
when thote things were at the ex- 


pence of any other perſon. He had 
an admirable tate in French dithes, 
at | 
had more judgment in French wines, 
when they did not come from his 
own wine-merchant—and © he was 
very nice in his appetite,” on the day 
he dined from home. : 
Much, theretore, 
ſeemed 


coffee houſe. But fortune 


reſolved, on ſome occaſions, to diſ- 
appoint his hopes, and to force away 


that money from him, which no 


power could perſuade him to beſtow. 
He Kill retained ſome fondneſs for 
play, and imagined he had no ſmall _ 


{kill at picquet. It was his ill luck, 


however to meet with a gentleman 


who thought the ſame, and on mcuh 


verance which avarice will inſpire, 


he roſe a loſer of a ſum, which he 


always endeavoured to conceal— 
though I have ſome reaſon to think, 
it was not leſs than three thouſand 


poundi. Some part of it was paid 
5 „ by 


the table of another No man 


of his time 
| Mr. Elwes paſſed in the Mount 


better grounds, for, after a conteſt 
of two days and a night, in which 
| Mr. Elwes continued with a perſe- 
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by large draft on Meſſrs. Hoares, 


4 


and was received very early the next 
morning. This was the laſt folly, 
of the kind, of which Mr. Elwes 
was ever guilty ; and it is but juſtice 
to the members of the club, to ſay, 
that they ever after endeavoured to 


diſcourage any with to play with him. 


Thus, while by every art of human 
mortification, he was ſaving {hi! 
lings and ſixpences, he would kick 
down, in one moment, the heap he 
had raiſed. Though yet was the 
benefit of this - conſideration all 
thrown away upon him, for his 
maxim always was—and it was fo 
agreeable, that he has repeated it to 
me, at 'le. ſt, a hundred 


by /aving ; for of that a man could 
be ſure,” „„ 5 5 , 

. The rooms, at his ſeat at Stoke, 
that were now much out of repair, 
and would have all fallen in, but for 
his ſon, John Elves, eſq. who had 


reſided there, he thought too ex- 
penſive'y furniſned, as worſe things 


5 might have dope. If a window was 
broken, there was to be no repair 
but that of a little brown. paper, or 


that of piecing a bit of broken glaſs, 
Which had at length been done ſo 


frequentiy, and in ſo many ſhapes, 
that it would have puzzled a mathe- 
matican to ſay “ what figure they 


times 
6 that all great Hrtunes were made 


walk about the remains of an old 


greenh: ufe, or fit, with a ſervant, 
in the kitchen, During the harveſt 


be would amuſe himſelf with going 


into the fields to glean the corn, on | 


the grounds of his own tenants; and 
they uſed to leave a little more than 


common to pleaſe the old gentleman, | 
Who was as eager after it, as any 


pauper in the pariſh. 


morning employment was to pick 
up any (tray chips, bones, or other 
things, to carry to the fire, in his 
pocket and he was one day ſurpriſed 


{ 


— 
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by a neighbouring gentleman, in the 
act of pulling down, with ſome gif. 
ficulty, a crow's neſt, for this pur. 
poſe. On the gentleman wondering 
why he gave bimſelf this trouble. 
« O fir,“ replied old Elwes, it iz 
really a ſhame that theſe creature, 
ſhould do ſo. Do but fee wait wake 
they make! They don't care hoy 
extravagant they are!“ | 

As no gleam of favourite paſſion, 
or any ray of amuſement broke 
through this gloom ot penury, his 
inſatiable defire of faving was now 


become uniform and fyſtematic. He 


uſed fill to ride about the country 


on one of his old mares—bat then he 


rode her very economically ; on the 
ſoft turf adjoining the road, witheut 


putting himſelf to the expence of 
 ſhoes—as he obſerved, ** The turf 
was ſo pleaſant to a horſe's foot! 
And when any gentleman called to 


pay him a viſit, and the boy who 
attended in the ſtables was profuſe 


enough to put a little hay before his 
horſe, old Elwes would flily teal 


back into the ſtable and take the hay 
very carefully away. „ 

I' bat very flreng appetite which 
Mr. Elwes had in tome meaſure te. 
ſtrained during the long fitting 0 
parliament, he now indulged moſt 
voraciouſly, and on every thing be 


could find. To fave, as he thought, 
deſctibed.“ To fave fire, he would | 


the expence of going to a butch) 
he would have a whole ſheep killed 


and fo eat mutton to the—end of tis 
chapter. When he occaſionally ha 


his river drawn, though ſometimes 
horſe loads of ſmall fiſn were take 
not one would he ſuffer to be thront 
in again, for he obſerved, * . 
ſhould never ſee them again : 
Game in the laſt ſtate of putrefacho 


and meat that walked about li 
In the advance of the ſeaſon, his 


plate—would he continue to © 
rather than have new things killed 
before the old proviſion was finiſhed. 

With this diet—the charnel hows 
of ſultenance—his dreſs kept 75 
8 equal 


© equally in the laſt ſtage of abſolute 
dillolution. Sometimes he would 
$ walk about in a tattered brown co» 
E Joured hat; and ſometimes in a red 
and white woolen cap, like a priſoner 
E confined for debt. | 

When any friends, who might be 
E with him, were abſent, be would 
WE carefully put ont his own fire, and 
E walk to the houſe of a neighbour, 
and thus make one fire ſerve both. 
ln ſhort, whatever Cervantes or 


E ſportive moods, of avarice in the ex 
E treme, here mi 


1 ght they have ſeen 
cealized or ſurpaſſed. . | 
His {hoes he never would ſuffer 
c be cleaned, left they ſhould be 
Vorn out the ſooner. | 
But fill with all this ſelf denial— 
chat penury of life to which the in- 
" WE habitant of an alms bouſe is not 
0 WE doomed—ſtill did he think he was 
o WE protuſe, and frequently ſay, * he 
e muſt be a little more careful of his 
property.“ And, ſtrange as it may 
appear, I have no doubt he thought 
75 WE tie reſolve neceſſary, for his dif- 
quietude on the ſubject of money 
h WE 45 now continual. When he went to 
. bed, be would put five or ten gui- 
of veas into a bureau, and then full of 
bis money, after he had retired to 
be fil, and ſometimes in the middle of 
it, the night, he would come down to 
er, fee if it was there. The irritation 
het his mind was unceaſing. He 


de bought every body was extravagant: 
Land when ſome one was talking to 
bim to one day, of the great wealth 


3 


pot old Mr. Jennings, and that they 


bad ſeen him that day in a new car 

be 2g © Aye, aye,” ſaid old Elwes, | 
be will ſoon ſee the end of his 
ion money.“ 1 N 
lis It will be no exaggeration, to ſay | 
ca, bat Mr. Jennings is ſuppoſed, by 
ey man ot buſineſs who knows 
© m, to be worth a million, The 
"us 


ue mind of Mr, Elwes. 


$3 


E Molierc have pictured in their moſt 


Life of Myr laue: 


neceſſaries of life: 


The ſcene of mortification, at 


which Mr. Elwes was now arrived, 


was all but a denial of the common 
and, indeed, it 
might have admitted a doubt, whe- 
ther or not, it 
filh-ponds, and ſome grounds, in his 
own hands, had not furniſhed a ſub- 
ſiſtence, where he had not any thing 


actually to buy, he would not, rather 


than bave bought any thing, have 


ſtarved ! Strange as this may appear, 


it is not exaggerated. — He, one day, 


during this period, dined upon the 
remaining part of a moor hen. which 


had been brought out of the river 
by arat! and at another, eat an un- 
digeſted part of a pike, which a 


larger one had ſwallowed, but had 
not finiſhed, and which were taken 
in this ſtate in a net. At the time 


this laſt circumſtance happened, he 


_ diſcovered a ſtrange kind of ſatis- 


faction, for he ſaid to me Aye! 
this was killing two birds with one 


tone!“ In the room of all comment 
Sof all moral—let me ſay, that, 


at this time, Mr. Elwes was per- 
haps worth nearly eight hundred 
thouſand pounds! And, at this pe- 
riod, he had not made his will, of 
courſe, was not ſaving from any 


ſentiment of | affection for any per- 


ſon. . 


On removing from Stoke, he went 


to his farm-houſe, at Thaydon hall, 


a ſcene of more ruin and deſolation, 


if poſſible, than either his houſes in 


Suffolk or Berkſhire. It ſtood alone, 
on the borders of Epping Foreſt, and 
an old man and woman, his tenants, 
were the only perſons with whom 
he could hold any converſe, Here 
he fell ill; and, as he would have 


no aſſiſtance, and had not even a 
ſervant, he lay, unattended and al- 
moſt forgotten for nearly a fort- 


night —indaulging, even in death, that 
b avarice, which malady could not fiih- 
mark therefore very curiouſly ſhews | 


due, It was at this period he bepan 
to think of making his wil — feel. 
Pe, 1 5 ing, 
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not be entitled, by law, to any part 


the late Richard Timms, lieutenant- 


in Berkſhire. e 


man need be aſhamed to repeat— 


_ Elwes, married a young lady, not 
| Jeſs diſtinguiſhed for her engaging 
manners than for her beanty. She | 


him of the circumſtance, and to aſk | 


ing, perhaps, that his ſons would 


of his property, ſhould he die in- 
teſtate — and on coming to London, 
he made his laſt will and teſtament. 

The property diſpoſed of, may 
amount, perhaps, to five hundred 
thouſand pounds, The entailed eſ- 
rates fell to Mr. Timms, ſon of 


colonel of the 2d troop of horſe- 
WW „ 
_ 'The ſons, named by Mr. Elwes, 
in his latter will, were his natural 
children, by Elizabeth Moren, for- 
merly his houſekeeper at Marcham 


In mentioning theſe gentlemen as 
„% his natural children,“ my reſpe& 


for them, I am ſure, will not be di- 
miniſhed: and a ring of no ſmall 
value, lately fent to me by George 
Elwes, eſq. in memory of their fa- | 
ther, tells me I hold ſome place in | 


their eſteem. On the ſubje& of na- 
tural children, what the facetious 
Dick Beckford once ſaid ſo well, no 


« when ſo many unnatural children | 
are abroad, I ſhall never bluſh to be 
called the natural child of my father.” | 
In the fpring of this year, the | 
eldeſt ſon of Mr. Elwes, Mr. George 


was a miſs Alt, of Northampton 


Mr. Haſtings. - She is a lady of 
whom any father might be proud: 


but pride, or even concern, in theſe | 
matters, were not paſſions likely to 
affect Mr. Elwes, as a circumſtance, | 


which happened a few years before, 
in a caſe not diſſimilar, will prove. 
Mr. George Elwes had, at that 


time, paid his addreſfes to a niece of | 
doctor Noel, of Oxford, who, of 
courſe, thought it proper to wait 

upon old Mr. Elwes, to apprize 


ended altogether. _ 


Hz gave away his affections: It 


of economy, with the two maid fer 


ſhire, and is the god daughter of 


whether ſhe would not have had the 


Life of Mr Elwesr. 
his conſent. Old Mr. Elwes had 


not the leaſt objection. Dody 
Noel was very happy to hear it, as ; 


| marriage betwixt the young people 
might be productive of happineſs to 


both. Old Mr. Elwes had not the 
leaſt objection to any body marrying 
whatever. This ready acquieſcers 


is ſo obliging?” ſaid the dota 


„but, doubtleſs you feel jor . 
natural wiſhes of the parties.” | 
dare ſay I do,” replied the old gen. 
tleman. Then, /ir,” ſaid doctor 


Noel, „e have only one thing ty 
ſettle, and you are ſo kind, there car 


be no [difficulty about the matter, a; | 


Hall behave liberally to my niece— 


ewhat do you mean to give your fon" 
* Give!” ſaid old Elwes, Fur 


{ 

I did not ſay any thing about givine; . 
but if you wiſh it ſo much, I will giv Wi 
my conſent .“. VV 
The word give, having ſtuck n WW : 

the throat of the Elwes family for WF * 
two generations—the tranfacn WF! 


The cloſe of Mr, Elwes's life was 
ſtill reſerved for one ſingulariy 
more, and which will not be held 
leſs fingular than all that has patſed 
before it, when his diſpoſition and 
his advanced age are conitderel. 


conceived the tender faſſiun. l 
plain terms, having been accuſtomed 
tor ſome time to paſs his hours, alt 


vants in the kitchen—one of the 
had the art to induce him to fall i 
love with her, and it is matte! d 
doubt, had it not been diſcoverec, 


power over him to have made hu 


nd 8 E 1 
Had Mr. Elwes, at nearly c 1 
years of age, and with property * ner: 


mounting to almoſt a million of 
ney—thus cloſed his extraordina 
life by a marriage in the kilcieh 
would, indeed, bave added one i 
ture more to that ſingular — 3 


.ch the liſe of this gentleman has 
E boo to the public! and which, 
E Gnce the beginning of time, certain. 
. ly never bad a parallel! 
But good fortune, and the atten- 


E this laſt at—in which, perhaps the 
a pitiable infirmity of nature, weakened 
and worn down by age and perpetual 
anxiety, is in ſome meaſure to be cal 
led to account. 


; | year 1789, and the progreſs of each 


E underſtanding. | 
On the 18th day af November, 
1789, Mr. Elwes diſcovered ſigns 
of that utter and total weakneſs, 
which in eight days, carried him 
to his grave. On the evening of the 


from which he roſe no more. His 
E appetite was gone—he had but a 
© faint recollection of any thing about 
bim; and his lait coherent words 


| what he wiſhed.” On the morning 
ol the 26th of November, he ex- 
E with which an infant goes to fleep 


E with the rattles and the toys“ of 
king day! . 


e E. b. k.... 
: c, Traits 71 the Character of the 


* Pics 227. 
3 1 


12 but gives away the money they 
pay him for it, and that directly: fo 


ur thing worſe than a little rough 


ſharaGer, 


8 


Character of the preſent King of Naples. 


3 tion of his friends, ſaved him from 


| fore his boſom. 


It was now the autumn of the 


day took ſomething away from his 


E firſt day he was conveyed to bed 


vere addrefſed to his fon, Mr. John 
E Llwes, in hoping he had left him 
pired without a ſigh!—with the eaſe | 


on the breaſt of its mother, worn out 


8 Preſent King of Naples 5 "W Mr.. 


In king of Naples rides and 
q rows, and hunts the wild boar, 
nd catches fiſh in the bay, and ſells 
IF It in che market, as dear as he can 


hat no ſuſpicion of meanneſs, or of | 


Þcrriment, can be ever attached to | 
1 s truly honelt, ene undeſigning 


223 
Stories of monarchs ſeldom give 
me pleaſure, who ſeldom am per- 


ſuaded to give credit to tales told of 
perſons few people have any acceſs to, 
and whoſe behaviour toward thoſe few 


is circumſcribed within the laws of 


inſipid and dull routine; but this 
prince lives among his ſubjects with 


the old Roman idea of a window be- 
They know the 
worſt of him is that he ſhoots at the 


birds, dances with the girls, eats 


macaroni, and helps himſelf to it 
with his fingers, and rows againſt the 


watermen in the bay, till one of them 
burſt out a- bleeding at the noſe laſt 
week, with his uncourtly efforts to 


outdo the king, who won the trifling 


wager by this accident: conquered, 
laughed, and leaped on ſhore amid 
the acclamations of the populace, 


who huzzaed him home to the palace, 


from whence he ſent double the ſum 


he had won to the waterman's wife 


and children, with other tokens of 


kindneſs. Mean time, while he re- 


ſolves to be happy bimſelf, he is 

equally determined to make no man 

- miſerable. +. | 
When the emperor and the grand 1 

duke talked to him of their new pro- 

jects for reformation in the church, 


he told them he ſaw little advantage 
they brought into their ſtates by theſe 
new-fangled notions ; 


refugees from thence; that in ſhort 


they might do their way, but he 
would do his; that he had not now 
an enemy in the world, public or 


private; and that he would not make 


himſelf any for the ſake of propagat- 
ing doctrines he did not underſtand, 


and would not take the trouble to 
ſtudy; that he ſhould ſay his prayers 
as he uſed to do, and had no doubt 


ol their being heard, while he only 
begged bleſſings on his beloved peo- 


ple. So if cheſe wiſe brothers- in- law 


would 5 


that when he 
was at Florence and Milan, the deuce 
a Neapolitan could he find in either, 
while his capital was crowded with 
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would learn of him to enjoy life, | 


inſtead of ſhortening it by unneceſ 
ſary cares, he invided them to ſee 
him the next morning py a great 
match at tennis, 


3% 3? ** . . os 87 2 72 EE SE he 095 he fe 


-On Prognelic Sign of the Weather. | 


[From «A Short Diſſertation on the 

Barometer, &c. by George CU, 
(Continned from p. 196.) 
Prognaſtics from the Clouds. 

HERE are fo many ſigns by 


which it is ſuppoſed we may 


foretel the approacking weather, that 


Virgil was bold enough to athrm, no 
ſhower ever did damage to any man | 
without giving him proper warning ; | 
among theſe the ſigns from the clouds | 


are many and important; for from the 
clouds the rain proceeds, and it is 
the ſtate of the air with reſpect to the 


water they contain, that either pre- 


vents or haftens its fall into rain. | 

The formation and ſolution of 
clouds in the ſky are often manifeſt 
to the ſight, if they are watched at- 
tentively for ſome time together; 


particularly in a ſummer's evening, 


we ſhall ſee them leſſen by degrees, 


and be at laſt ſo totally diſſolved in 


the air as to be no longer viſible. 


This reſolution of the clouds into air, 
and their diſappearance from the fight, 
may be conſidered as a ſtrong up. 


tom of fair weather. 


But on the other hand, 1 they 
are collected out of it, eg maniteſtly Is 


" increaſe both in denſity and magni- 


tude, it is a ſtrong prognoſtic of rain. | 
Thus when the ſky, which has been 


long ſerene and blue, becomes fretted 


and ſpotted with inuumerable ſmall | a 
clouds bearing ſome reſemblance to | 
the waves of the ſea, or the party 
at firſt 
they are thin, white, and fleecy; but 


coloured back of a mackerel: 


On Prognoſtic Signs of the Weather. 


by degrees grow dark and black, ang 


are in general generated at about the 


height of three quarters of a mile, 
Againſt heavy rain, every cloud 

riſes bigger than the preceding, and 

all are in a growing ſtate: thi; ig 


. moſt remarkable on the approach ofa 


thunder ſtorm, when {mall fragment 
of clouds increaſe and aſſemble ta, 


gether, till in a ſhort ſpace of time 


they cover the Kk x. 
When the clouds are formed like 


fleeces, deep and denſe toward the 


middle, and very white at the edge 5 
with a bright blue ſky about them, 


. they generally ſoon fall, in bal! „inox, 


or in haſty ſhowers of rain, 

If clouds are ſeen to breed hizh in 
the air, in thin white trains, like lacks 
of wool or the tails of horſes, they 
ſhew that the vapour is ſpread and 
{(cattered by contrary winds abort 


while it is collecting, from which 
wind will ſoon be produced beiow, 
| and probably rain with it. 


If the clouds, as they corne for 
ward, ſeem to diverge {rom 2 point 


in the horizon, a wind may beer. 
pected from that or the oppoln e late 


ter. 
When a 3 cloudineſs corer 


the {kv above, and there are ſmal 
black fragments of clouds like ſmoke 


flying underneath, rain 1s ſeldom {ar 


off, and is generally laſting. 


There is no figa of rain more cet. 
tain than two. different Currents 0 of 
clouds, eſpecially if the under 
flies faſt before the wind: two {uct 


currents, in hot weather, Pe 2 
thunder. ſtorm. | 


From the Dew. 
15 the dew lies plent! Fully upon the 


graſs after a fair day, another fei day 
may be expected; but if alter ſuch 


fair day there is no dew upon the 
nd. and no wind {tirring, it 154 
ſign that the vapours go ups ard, an 


that there will be an accumolatit 
above, which mult terminate in fü, 


$ 


the weather, 


Ke 
* 
= 
* 


if the dew, or boar froſt, are very 


8 1 at a ſeaſon when they are 
E not gener: ly produced, and the ba- 


| mater is low, it is in general a ſign 
| of rain. 


From the Face f the A. 


The colour of the {&y is an index to 
becauſe it ſhews the 
fate of the vapours which rehide iu 


E the atmoſphere. 


If the red vapours of the evening 
| are precipitated, the morning tky is 
clear; but if they remain in the air, 
the morning is red, 


Tf a lowering reiinef5 ſpreads far 


| upward from the horizons either in 


the morning or the evening, it is 
ſucceeded either by rain or wind, 
ow y by both. 


ward the zenith in an evening, the 
wind will be high from the welt, or 
ſouth weſt, attended with rain, and 


ſometimes ſucceeded by a flood. 


When the ky 1 in a rainy ſeaſon is 
| tinged with a ſea-green colour wear 
| thehorizon, when it ought to be blue, 


the rain will continue and increale, 


lt it be of a deep dead blue, it will 
1 de howery, | 


The loftineſs of the canopy, is per- 


by one ot the trueſt prog oſtics of 
| fine weather. 


From the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


The appearances of the ſun, moon, 


ges in che weather, as the rays 


which come ſrom them to us, mult 


pas through the 1 vapour in the atmol- 
bpbere, and indicate its ſtate. | 
The ſun rifing gaudily (che clouds 


in the eaſt being tinged with an orange 


: | colour) i 1s generally eſteemed to be a 
| lipn of rain. 


| When there is a aalen hi * in 
| the air, the light of the fun 1850 by 


— and his orb looks whicith 
an 


of rain. 


Vol. III. 


and rain is in 
general the conſequence. 


If ſuch a fiery redneſs extends to- 


and ſtars, give notice of approaching 


ill defined, it is in general a 1 En. 


On Profi Signs of the Weather. 


they prove 


If the rays of the ſun breaking 


through the clouds are viſible in the 


irradiation which painters place on 
the head of Moſes, it ſhews the air 
to be filled with vapour; and if other 
ſigns concur, is a proof that rain is 


t hand. 


Virgil ſays, that a pale moon is a 
fiznol rainz and a red one predicts 
Wing and a white one, and of her 
natural colour, with a ſerene iky, fair 
weather f 

If the moon and ſtars grow dim at 
night; with a hazineſs in the air, and 


a ſign of rain. 


evening, when the dew is forming; 
but it they appear at any other time, 


the air and clouds, to let go their va- 
pours under that tor m which we de- 


nominate rain. | 
Mr. Tones gives us the following 
obſervation with reſpect to the moon's. 


monthly courſe. It the moon be 
rainy throughout, it will clear up at 
the enſuing chan 
probably commence again in a few 
days, and continue: but on the con- 
trary, if it has been fair throughont, 
and it rains at the change, the fair 
weather will probably be reſtored 
about the fourth or fifth day of the 
moon, and continue as before. By 


theſe twenty years without having 
once had the mortification to ſee it 
damaged by the rain. A farmer who 
bas much work to do, cannot con- 


buta gentleman who cuts hay for bis 
own conſumption, will ſeidom fail to 
find bis account in it. | 


its infnence has attracted the general 


| Pete mptoꝛily aſſerts, that it is a no- 
2 E 
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air, and appear like the horns of 


a ring, or halo round the moon, it is 
This is not, how- 
ever, a bad fign, if it happen in an 


a general diſpoſition in 


2, and the rain will | 


this rule, he ſays, he has made hay 


tract it in {o ſmall a compaſs as to | 
| reap much benefit by this oblervation; 


Dr. Horſley attacks this opinion 
concerning the moon; and thought 


notice of men in all ages, yet he, 


tion 5 
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is from welt to eaſt, foul. 
ling, howling wind is almoit an in- 
lallible ſign of rain. | 
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analogy. But the doctor does not 
deny that the obſervant huſbandman 
will find a variety of uſeful prognoſtics 
in the appoarances of the moon; but 
then le ſays, they will be ſymptoms 


that which they govern, and may 
furniſh probable conjectures for two 


or three days to come, 


From the IV ind. 


Among the cauſes which affe& the 
weather, there is none whoſe influence 
is more demonſtrable than that of the 
wind; theſe, though uncertain in ap- 
pearance, are, like all other phæ- 
nomena of nature, governed by fixed 


and determinate laws, and deſerve a 


molt ſerious inveſtigation. _ | 
When the wind veers about uncer- . 
tainly to ſeveral points of the com- 


paſs, rain generally follows. By 


ſome it has been allerted, that if the 


wind in veering about follows the 
courſe of the ſun from eaſt to weſt, it 
brings fair weather; but if its courſe 


A whilt- 


"2 rom Animal; : 


Thoſe who pay attention to the 
will find in their 


animal creation, 
habitudes, many prognoſtics of the 
changes or the weather. In the na- 


ture of their labours, by the uneaſi- | 
neſs they teſtify, by the peculiar tone | 
of their voice, or by the precautions | 


they take to ſhelter themſelves, their 
eclings are probably more acute, and 


their ſenſes more awake to the deli- 


cate impreſſions of natural cauſes, 
than ours, where the mind by its 


continual action diminiſhes the force 


ot all externa! impreſſions. wy 


_ deſtitute of all efficient powers: they | 
will ſhew the preſent ſtate of the air 
as that on which they depend, not as 


Sentiment, and Similies, by Miſs Williams, 


tion in itſelf improbable, deſtitute of | Sentiments and Similiet, feleted frin 
all foundation in phyſical theory, and 
but little ſupported by any plauſible | 


| riant colours of an evening {ky tx: WO 


| and has no hope of retrieving her 3x 


ring beauty. 


r 


| {wan gracefully expanding his plum: 
of pureſt whiteneſs to the winds, and 


Julia, a Novel, by Helen Mari 
Willa Ms. 


0 

| 2 

ASHIONABLE converſation is ny Bit 
very extenſive: it goes on 1 iſa 
pidly for a while, in a certain ro WC { 
of topics, and reminds ns of er 1 
Rreet-mulicians, who, by turn g 


{crew, produce a ſet of tunes 0 ten 
hand organ; but when they har t. 


gone through a limited number, tj; 
inſtrument will do no more, and th 


performer haſtens to a di*ant ſires, t. 
where the ſame ſounds may be w. a 
| Fry to a new ſet of hearers, FT 

Envy is a malignant encharts, Bi 
who, when benign ant geni hat n 
ſcattered flowers in proſalion ove WE i! 
the path of the traveller, waves Ep 
evil rod, and converts the ſcene i: i p 
fertility into a deſart. „ 


What ſo wretched as a neole Bi p 


beauty of fathion, when the 9 


images of coronets, titles, and «qu iſ 1: 
pages, which have long floated in her WF 
imagination, and ſeemed within ler WY 


graſp, at length vaniſh, as the Ju WV 


by degrees into the ſadneſs of twilight! Miſc: 
Her feelings are more acute than WW) 
thoſe of a loſing gameſter, as « the br 
compelled in ſecret to acknowletg: ER 
ſome ceficiency in her own powers i 


attraction, to caſt an ohlique reflec b 


tion on nature, as well as fortuns 3t 


diſappointments, ſince the fairies bar .. 


long ago uſed every drop of that pre | 


cious water which could renew er WA": 


There are perſons who while the > 
deſcant with energy on benevol:ncs WA 


8 conceal A mind, the ſole view of which 1 
is ſelf. intereſt; and they remind thol 4 


who know their real character, of 1 


carefully hiding his black feet bene 
another element. -” 
The * ol dill; pation are 1 
ga 


ezudy colours, which for a moment 
E tract the light, but ſoon fatigue and 
1 opprels it ; while the Fatisfa lion of 


ore, on which the eye loves to ret, 

i » to which it always returns with 2 
ſerſation of delight. 

While foreſight and policy are ſo 

common, let us forgive thoſe few 


on whom impreſſions are eaſily made, 
and who think better of human na- 
ture than it deſerves. Such perſons 
are for the molt part EY pu- 
E nilked for their venial error 

Tue forms of ancient ceremony 
mult have been burdenſome in the 
intercourſe of ſociety; yet in an old 
perſon this kind of manner ſtill ap- 
pears reſpectable 
© with the light and graceful accom- 
paniments with which the taſte of 


las, and rejoice that each alley has 
vo more a brother: 
it an ancient manſion, who can 
AY { that its long avenues of venera- 
ble trees, ſanctified by age, and their 
| connection. with the days of former 
eus, and the generations that are 
pit, ſhould feel the deſtroying axe, 
Land! give place to new improvements. 

lat kindneſs which flows 1 from the 
| Wheat, is like a clear ſtream, chat 
ure, pours its full and rapid current cheer- 


hae 6 courſe 3 while theſe acts ot bene 
pre licence, which are performed with 
h. cluctance, reſemble ſhallow waters 
applied by a muddy fountain, re 
laced in their noity 


Weoid, 


hol: WE bere is a 1 which is more 
fan habitual ; when the good man 
ane. bl attained that ſtate, in which re- 
1 flection is but a kind of mental prayer, 


M every object around is to him a 


5 atude. Praiſe flows from the lips 


rome reſemble the green robe of na- 


minds of truſting implicity, Wie - 
taught in vain the! leſſon of ſufpicion, - 


We are charmed 


Brown has decorated our modern vil- 


but when we 


ber ſj along, for ever unobltrufied in 


progreis by every 
eb le, dried by bear, aud trozen by 


ide ct adoration, and a motive for. 


Sentiments and Similies, by Miß. Williams, 


with 
and we repoſe with divine confidence | 
on him, who has thus embellithed his 
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of ſuch a perſon like thoſe natural 
melodies, to which the ear has lon 
been accuſtomed, and which the voice 
delights to call forth. 

Abe contemplation of a venerable 


old man linking gently into the arms 
of death, ſupported by filial afſection, 
_ animated by religious hope, ex- 

es a ſerious yet not unpleaſing ſen- 


Frying When the gay and buſy 
ſcenes of life are paſt, and the years 
advance which have no pleaſure in 
them,“ what is left for age to wiſh, 


but that its infirmities may be ſoothed | 


by the watchful ſolicitude of tender- 
nels, and its daikneſs cheered by a 
ray of that light * which cometh from 
above? 'To- inch perſons life, even 
in its laſt ſtage, is ſtill agreeable, 
They do not droop lik: thoſe flowers, 

which, when their vigour is pail, loſe 
at once their beauty and their frag- 


rance; but have more affinity to the 
fading roſe, which, when its enchant- 
ing colours are fled, Rill retains its 
exhilarating ſweetneſs, and is loved 
and cherithed even in decay. | 
Nothing can be more ſtriking than 
the eoiitraſt- between a beam cul- 


tivated valley and its ſavage bounda- 
ries. It ſeems like beauty repoling 
in the arms of horror, and ſheltered 
in its ijaſe retreat from the tempeſts 
which ſpend their force above. 


In thoſe moments, when employed 
in the contemplation of Nature, we 
utter the exclamations of admiration 
and wonder, the foul becomes con- 
ſcious of her native dignity : we ſeem. 
to be brought nearer to the Deity ; 


we teel the ſenſe of his ſacred pre- 
ſence; the low-minded cares of earih 
vaniſh z; we view all nature beaming 
benignity, and with beauty ; 


creation. In the country, the mind 


| borrows virtue from the ſcene. When 


we tread the lofty mountain, when 
the ample lake ſpreads its broad ex- 


panſe of waters to our view, when we 
lifien 
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Sentiment and Similies, by Miſs Williams, 
liſten to the fall of the torrent, the | plicity of childhood? _ 
awed and aſtoniſhed mind is raiſed In the enjoyment of the beantits of 
above the temptations of guilt; and nature, the charms of frienuiſhip, aud 
when we wander amid the foſter ſcenes the deliphtſal intercourſe of elegant 
of nature, the charms of the land- and cultivated minds, the f:eam g 
icape, the fong of the birds, the time {lows not like the turbulent ty, 
mildnels of the breeze, and the mar- rent which ruſhes in unequal exience 
murs of the ſtream, ſooth the paſſions | as impelled by the tempeltucus Wind 
into peace, excite the moſt gentle nor like the fluggiſh pool, woe 
emotions, and have power to cure | waters reſt in dull ſtagnation: b 
* all ſadneſs but deſpair.“ Can man | glides cheerfully along, like the cley 
torbear to ſmile with nature! Can | rivulet of the valley, whoſe ſurface ö 
the ſtormy paſlions in his boſom roll, } vnrufiled by the blaſt of the moun- 
while every gale is peace, and every | tains, and whoſe boſom reffects the 
grove is melody ? % verdant landicape through which it 
It wil ever be found that great ta- | paſſes. „ 
lents derive new energy from the vir Many people have an everlaliing 
tue of the character; as when the ſun- | propenlity to ſpeak, from the want d 
beam plays upon gems, it calls forth | ſufficient underſtanding to de filent. 
all their ſcattered radiance. _ I  Avarice is a paſſion as deipicabl 
Perfect good breeding undoubtedly | as it is hateful. It chuſes tie mk 
requires the foundation of good ſenſe; | inſidious means for the attainment of 
as the oak, which is the moſt ſolid | irs ends: it dares not puritie its 0 
and valuable, is alſo the molt grace: ject with the bold impetuofity of tle 
ul tree of the foreſt. | „ ſoaring eagle, but ſkims the ground 
There is a tranquillity ofſoul which | in narrow circles like the ſwallow, 
is not like the ſwee: glow of a ſum- The middle Rativn of life appear 
mer morning, enlivened by funihine, | to be that temperate region, inwhid 
and the exulting ſong of the birds: the mind, neither enervated by t06 
it has more affinity to the penſive full a ray from proipetity, nor clulled 
ſtillneſs of the evening, when the | and debafed by the freezing bull 0: 
mildneſs of the air, and the lading penury, is in the {ituation mui ſas 
Charms of the landicape, excite in | vomabie for every great and yenerols 
the mind a ſoft and tender ſ-nfation, | exertion. . 1 
which bas a nearer alliance to melan- The pure and delicate ſenſations df 
choly than to joy. - | a fit paſtion, which is oppoted b) 10 
Ihe occaſional acts of beneficence, ! duty, and embittered by no obitacks 
which proceed either from otientation | ſhed over the mind a {weet enchatt 
or fear, reſemble thoſe ſcanty ſpots of | nent, that renders every obj.c>t agree 
verdure to which a tudden ſhower will | able, and every moment Gelightiul; 
. ſometimes give birth in a flinty and | it is like that firſt freſh and vivid 
| Rerile ſoil; while pure genuine phi- green whichthe early ſpring a wakes; 
lanthropy flows like ſome uuſeen dews | that lovely and tender vercure uli 
which are only marked in their be- | is not found amid the glow ot un 
nign effects, ſpreading new charms mer, and is as tranſitory as I 
Over creation, | Tn charming. | „ 


— — = 


Fondneſs for children, even in one | In a mind where the principles ® 
not a parent, is an affection very na- | religion and integrity are firmly ela 
_tvralto a tender heart; for what is | blithed, ſenſibility is not merely 3 

more intereſting than the innocenec, | ally of weaknels, or Have et gui 
the helpleſſneſs, the endearing ſim- but ſerves to give a ſtronger i "I 
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cut, which may till look gay and 


lovely for a while, but ſoon decays 
A and periſhes. | 
Affection, like genius, can build 


its ſtructures on the baſeleſs fabric of 


a viſion,“ and the eſtimation which 
EF things hold in a lover's fancy, can be 
tied by no calculations of reafon, 
E The lover, like the poor Indian, who 


prefers glaſs beads and red feathers 


to more uſcful commodities, ſets his 


affections upon a trifle, which ſome 


jlluſion of fancy has endeared, and 


which is to him more valvable than 
the gems of the eaſtern world, or the 


mines of the weſt ; while reaſon, like 
the ſage European, who ſcorns beads 


and feathers, in vain condemns his 


| folly. NS 5 
| The young people of the preſent 
age have in general the wiſdom to 


reprels thoſe romantic feelings which 


vled to triumph over ambition and 


avarice, and have adopted the pru- 
dent maxims of maturer life. Mar- 
riage is now founded on the ſolid ba- 
ſis of convenience, and love is an ar- 
ticle commonly omitted in the trea- 


: ty. | 


The real motives which influence 


men of the world, can be as little 
known from their actions, as the ori- 
| ginal hue of ſome muddy ſubſtance, 


which, by chemical operations, has 


deen made to aflume a tint of the 


pureſt colour. 


| The human heart revolts againſt 
oppreſſion, and is ſoothed by gentle- 


nels, as the wave of the ocean riſes 


in proportion 10 the violence of the 
winds, and ſinks with the breeze into 


mildneſs and ſerenity. ; 
The precious eſſence of content can 


rom the various preparations of the 
rich. Its pure and fine ſpirit riſes 


Virtue is the only true ſupport of | 
| plealure; which, when disjoined from 
it, is ike a plant when its fibres are 


_— wu. 
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| be more eaſily extracted from the 
| imple materials of the poor, than 


| from a few plain ingredients, brighter 
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and clearer than from that magical 
cup of diſſipation, where the power- 
ful, and the wealthy, with lengthen- 
ed incantations pour their coſtly in- 


fuſions—“ double, double, toil and 


trouble !? | 

To a lover of nature, the laſt days 
of autumn are peculiarly intereſting. 
We take leave of the fading beauties 
of the ſeaſon with a melancholy emo- 


tion, ſomewhat ſimilar to that which 


we feel in bidding farewell to a lively 
and agreeable companion, whoſe pre- 
{ence has Giffuſed gladneſs, whoſe 


{mile has been the ſignal of pleaſure, 


and whom we are uncertain of be- 
holding again: for, though the pe- 
riod of his return is fixed, who, amid 
the caſualties of life, can be ſecure, 
that, in the interval of ablence, his 
eye {hall not be cloſed in darkneſs, 


and his heart have loſt the ſenſation of 


delight? 


ceal its deſpondency under the maſk 
of joy! to wear a look of gladnels, 
while our fouls are bleeding with that 
wound which gives a mortal ftab to 
all our future peace! It is then that 


the anguiſh, which has been for a 


moment repulſed to make room for 


other ideas, ruſhes with redoubled 
force upon the ſickening heart, and 


oppreſſes it with a fpecies of torment 
little ſhort of madneſs. The effuſions 


of gaiety, which are ſo exhilarating 
to a mind at eaſe, come to an aching 


breaſt as a ray of the ſun falls upon 


ice, too deep to be penetrated by its 
influence. V 
gion of paſſion is a land of 


The reg 


deſpotiſm, where reaſon exerciſes but 
a mock 


juriſdiction; and is con- 


tinually forced to ſubmit to an arbi- 
trary tyrant, who, rejecting her fixed 
and temperate laws, is guided only 
by the dangerous impulſe of his owa 
violent and uncontroulable wiſhes. 
No ſet of people are ſo patient as 
CD the 


The moment in which miſery is 
molt intojerable to the human mind, 
is, when we are condemned to con- 
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ine intereſted. They drudge on in- 
defatigably in the ſame circle, and 
with one uniform pace, as quietly as 


a horſe in a mill, contentedly expecting 


the end of their labours. 
The luſtre of excellence is as pain- 


ful to envy, as the rays of the ſun to 
the bird of night, who loves to pour 
his ſhrill cry when the birds of {ſweeteſt 


note are abſent, and to flap his ſable 
wings when they cannot be contraſted 
with the majeſtic plumage of the 
Iwan, or the beautiful feathers of the 
peacock. 


TW 


Account of Improvements now carrying 
on at Philagelphiaz in a Letter 


from a Gentleman at that Place, 


dated May N 


% Dean . 
HE 


on my arrival here, after an 


ablence of two years, exceeds cre- 


Cibility. 1 will endeavour to amuſe 
you with ſome account of the pro. 
greſs and preſent ſtate of manurac- 
tures in this country. I am, no 


doubt, not acquainted with all, but 1 


ſhall give you thoſe that have made 


the greateſt noiſe. 


At the fœderal proceſſion in 
Philadelphia, there appeared fix hun- 


dred ſhoemakers belonging to that 


city and its environs, By the Cuſ- 


tom-houſe books of Philadelphia, they 


exported 70. worth of tanned lea- 


ther, the . of the Coun- 
This laſt year, Mr 


try, to Virginia. 
Cabot, of Beverly, i in Maſſachuſett's, 


purchaſed, and exported to the Sou- 
thern States, ſeventy thouſand pair | 


of women's ſhoes from that place. 
66: The manufacturing Society pub- 


liſhed a premium fo the belt Ame- 


rican printed book; ſeveral were 


Preſented in competition for the pre- 


mium, which was given to the pub- 
Uher of a German book; and in the 


altcration that I found | 
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ton is eltab 
bany glats is as cheap as that gam 


made 


the South: 


courſe of inquiry it was found, no! 
only that the' types, paper ans le. 
ther were made in Ametica, bat al- 
ſo the materials to make the types, 
and all the inſtruments uſed m the 
printing buſineſs; this far exceeded 
every hope, even as to the manufac. 
ture of the materials, which is ex. 
tremely laborious and difficult. The 
ſame ſociety have found that e 
of ſixty paper-mills exiſt in Pennjy 
vania, ſo as almoſt to preclude che im. 
portation of that article. 

„ At Albany they have eſtabliſh. 
ed a glaſs manulactory, and at Doſ. 
bliſhed another. The A 


Europe. 

In New York the caſtor: nut, 
or Palma Cog grows well; and 
one or more miils are eltavliil ied tor 
1 making of caſtor oil. 

In the gourſe of three 
he nail manufactory has been put. 
ed with io much {pirit and ſucceſs 
that the importation. no longer an. 
ſwers. 5 e 
e Coarſe. linens. are fo univerſal 
in New Eng 5 and Connec⸗ 
ticut, as to underſell thoſe of tit 
ſame quality from Europe, Which 
can no longer be ſent to e 
places North of Philadely nit: Of 
ard I know u hing put 
that they raiſe much cotton 


Fears 


ö = } 


u -Vity 


ginia and Mar ryland. 


« Duck 1s making in a 77555 ral 


farmers' families, throu! Zh Connect 
| 1 
cut particularly, and New. E nl 
; N N thy 
It is expected chat they will {roms 


make ſulkc ient for the conſumption of 


the country. In Bolton, a Company 

has built a houſe 180 feet long, and 
two. ſtories high, for the m. Nutaciure | 
of this article. More hands 0 ter 

than can be employed in this man 
factory, and this without a. 16122 
to other objects, as I -underitand it 
is carried on in the winter featon 06 
ly. I hear that a man in Conner 


cut works lis . and vine 
whechz 


Beverly, as 4 gratuity 
E vancement it has made. 


Connecticut. 


3 wheels by water, and is now build- 


ing a weaving mill to be turned by 


he fame. | 
« The cotton manvfattory i is eſta- 


1 oh (hed at Philadelphia and Beverly, 


and Will be in Lancaft ter Or York, 1 ITl 


. penpſylvania. The Boſton aflem- 


have granted 500“. to the one at 
for the ad- 

It is carri- 
ed on with Arkwright's machines. 


1 
hiy 


« At Hartford they make excel- 
!nt ſecond cloths, particularly of the. 


pepper and ſalt ag The French 
Miner, Mr Jay, 
Mr Wadſworth, and a great number 
of the principal Gentlemen, are {et- 
ting the faſhion of wearing them, 
Paron Steuben has invented à button 
out. of the Conch Shell, the ſam that 
Me Lees is made of, Lo wear with 
them. 5 | 

„% They breed the filk worm in 


ſummer, and the egg is kept all win- 
ter, It has always been an opinion 
that ilk could not be made in a cold 
climate: and the manufacture has 
been eſtablithed here, on a perfectly 


lolid footing, before it was kpovn 
that the thing was poſſible. They 


have for many years bred the ſilk 
vorm, and made ſilk in Connecticut, 
and now in ſuch quantity that ſome 
is exported to the neighbouring 


States. A lady of my acquaintance 
bere has a gown and petticoat now 


making of it, and her huſband, who 


had left off the wear of {ilk ſtock- 
E ings from patriotic motives, has again 
1 Opie them. 


The quantity of beer and porter 
made here, 


by the want of barley, which has oc- 


Britain. 


Baron Steuben, | 


Theſe work ſilk in the 


has more than doubled. 
within a 1 and has turned many 
E lirmers to the cultivation of barley, 

The brevers are indeed at preſent 
| circumfcribed in their manufacture, 
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I cafioned an importation from Gieat 


plan, io Ireland; 


. 
a Carding machines are mad: as 
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cheap and as well, at Philadelphia 


as in Europe. 


“% The importation of ſteel has 
been conſiderably leſſened at the Port 
of Philadelphia, within theſe two 
years, by the making of it in the 
country: —it is ſaid the importation 
is leſſened one fourth. 


« Fifty thouſand barrels of ſalted 


beef were made in Connecticut and 
New England 3 (and they can under- 
ſell the Irifa in their own markets) 
of which they have exported to the 
eaſt and welt Indies. 

„One Rumſey has invented a 
ſteam engine, that can be worked 


cheaper, and with 3 effect, than 


; he bas gone to 
England to get a patent; he has had 


Watts and Bolton's 


one in _ States here already. 

« The Virginia or Patowmack 
Canal is nearly finiſhed ; 
ready go down the greater part of 


the navigation, and carry goods at 
one fifth of the price that waggons 


„ The makers of tbe Boſton 
bridge are gone to Europe, and have 
by Us one, if not more, on the ſame 
the wocd was all 
carried from Maſſachuſett's ;,—the 
Bolton bridge Rands, and gives at 


least 255 *. 14 naps 40 per cent inter- 


es 


My budget is now out, not for 
| want of materials, but for want of 


knowing them; but 1 can add, 
that the 1 Society at 


Philadelphia are of great ſervice in 


calling forth 1 talents, in making known 
the ſtate of manufactures in the coun- 
try, and encouraging all, 


a ſpirit of emulation, of induſtry, of 
improvement, and of patriotiſm, rai- 
ſed throughout the States, in this 


and other branches of the neceſſaries 
| of a nation, that bids fair, not only to 


make them independent of other na- 


tions, but in many points ever in 
manufactures, their rivals. In no 


| period have they made a more rapid 


pro- 
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ſent; every nerve and ſinew ſeems to 
not by the encouragement of the le- 


but by the patriotic or intereſted 
and enterpriſing ſpirit of individuals; 


tive Government, for it might have 


with equal rapidity, if I was ſuffici- 
Some facts I do know, however, that 
has 200,000 inhabitants, Kentucky 
Fo, ooo; 19,000 paſſed Fort Pitt, for 
the Ohio, laſt ſummer, Col Morgan 


niſh territory, oppoſite the mouth ofthe | 
Ohio, and which, no doubt, will be in 


beck, and all the land between there 


tremely faſt, and all this without any 
farms being deſerted on the ſea-coaſlt. 


cing all over Mafſachuſetts, and on 
the low lands near Philadelphia; | 


— — OE — - 


—— ———ů ů ů  D — 


aud of theſe ſome to Kamſchatka :;— 


I flattering picture to every. lover of 
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progreſs than within this year or two; 
and at no period ſeemed to be ſo like- | 
ly to make a rapid one as in the pre- 


be at the utmoſt ſtretch; and this, 


giſlature, or even their interference, 


perhaps even by the want of an effec- 


meddled, and, as in moſt ſimilar 
caſes, might have marred. _ 
„ Manufactures are not the only 
line in which they have exerted them- 
ſelves with ſucceſs: Agriculture and 
Commerce have gone on perhaps 


ently informed on thoſe ſubjects. 


make it at leaſt probable. Vermoat 


commencing a ſettlement on the Spa- 


time 2 part of America. The lands 
near the lakes are ſettling very {alt, 
particularly near Niagara, Kenne- 


and Nova Scotia, is alſo ſettling ex- 


The cultivation of hemp is introdu- 


barley in Rhode Ifland and Jertey; 


tobacco in ſuch a quantity in Ken- | 
-tucky, as to raiſe the jealouſy of Vir · 
ginla CAN raiſe more wheat 


ginia. Vir 


S 


mentioned of the exportation of beer, 
J can only give you one fact: From 
Maſſachuſetts alone there have 44 
fail of veſſels gone to the Eaſt Indies, 


But to crown the whole of this high- 


Anecdote of Zachary Boyd. 


tar operations on the Continent, hy 


| Anecdote of Zachary Boyd, cvith as 


To the Publiſher of the ABER 


than any State of the Union; its in- 
habitants ſay, than any two, &c. In | 
commerce, excepting the fact already 


| Glaſpow, where it is {ill preſerves 


prove that the population is as grew 


. — 5 | | agg 
aſſured me) from the family ot Kl. 


intention, has little poetical merit, and 


— 


mankind, it appears by the returg 
lately made to Congreſs, that yy; 
withſtanding the ravages made h 


the war, in population, by the mil. 


„ 


the very heavy loſſes at ſea, aud hy 
the ſtill greater check populations 
have received by the feparaticn off 
many tathers from their famiiies, and 
by the diſcouragement of matrimony; 
I ſay, notwithſtanding all theſe cit. 
cumſtances, the returns 0 Congretz 


now as it was at the beginning of the 
war. I am, Dear Sir, &c. 


5 F, 4 \ * — * * +24. 8 
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« P. 8. T mutt not omit that lead 


— — 


and copper mines are diſcovered near 
Philadelphia, and in the counties ad. 
joining, and they are opening the lat; f. 


that the Philadelphia Philoſophical MF v 
Society are about to publiſh another 2 
volume, and have given the copy-richt WM |! 


to Aiken; and Dr Franklin has given i » 
5 ol. to the Library Company. The r 


Pennſylvania Teſt Law is renealed, 
and the College put upon the ſam: WF | 
footing as before the war.” 5 


SI3SSSS88888588359 BM 7 


authentic Spectmen of his Lebt. 


.: +... MAGAZINEs : 


AHK Zachary Boyd, deſcended 
VA (as the late Earl of Errol 


marnock, was one of the minilters 0 
Glaſgow about the middle of the lat 
century. He verlified the Bible, ora 
leaſt a conſiderable part of is, and el 
the manuſcript to the College d 


The work, though written with apo 


was accordingly ſuppreſſed; andfen 


| People, I believe, have ever {cen 5 


By 
4 Z 


rende quotations from it have 
Iboserer been circulated, by perſons, 
uho thought proper to father upon 
boneſt Zachary their own profane 
miſrepreſentations of certain paſſages 
ol Holy Writ. Some of theſe every 
body has heard, but none of themare 


to be found in Mr Boyd's work. He 
: nicht be a dull poet, but he was a 
ſucere Chriſtian; his ſtyle may be 
ee with vulgarity; but has in it 
E nothing licentious. A printed collec- 
tion of his hymns (which he calls 
| The Garden of Zion) was fold at an 
zuction in Edinburgh ſome years ago 
for no leſs a ſum than five and twenty 
wn lings. From this little book, which 
was put in my hands by the Gentle: 
man who bought it, I extracted the 
Þ fatoning 3 ; which inſtead of con- 
veying any unfavourable idea of the 
; W cuchor, will ſhow, that he could think 
| juſtly, and ſometimes expreſs himſelf 
| vitha ſtrength and ſimplicity not very” 
| remote from EN ERIN 


—_— 


q book on thy body as on clay. | 

1 I The ſoul is ſtuff more fine, 

A ſubſtance that wears not away, 

A bdlaſt of breath divine. 

lie“ not in floth, ſeek not thine 
due. | 

Moths gnaw cloaths in a hk 


— 


And ſo do ſouls in reſt. 
| . 
II us . ambition, 
| Content with what we have; 
ln grave, in one condition, 
Are king, earl, ſir, and flave. 
| his earth is like a cheſs board, | 
where | 
Some leap, ſome limp, anon, 
| Kings, Pawnes, Knights, Aphens;T 
here and there 


Stand; yet their wood is one. 
1 


lu ſche, 01d French. 


a certain ſort of cheſs-men, 
ol, III. 
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1 Swords alſo ruſt within their ſneaths, 


Luſte in old Engli th, is zdle; from 


| tf Apbens, Probably the old name of 


233 
The following anecdote of this au- 


thor ought not tobe forgotten. When 
Oliver Cromwell was at Glaſgow, he 


attended divine ſervice in Mr Boyd's 


church ; where the preacher with 


great calmneſs and ſincerity prayed, 


as uſual, forthe King. One of Oliver's 
people began to handle a carabin, 
but was checked by his commander, 


whoſaid, Let him alone, you are a 
fool as well as he.” Next day Cromwell 


ſent the parſon an invitation to dinner. 
This man, ſays Zachary to his wife, 
deſires me to dine with him; he in- 
tends no doubt to hang me; and as 
one ought to appear with decency on 
thoſe occaſions, I beg you will let me 
have a clean cravat. Cromwell, who 


did not like a man the worſe for having 


courage, gave him a very kind recep- 
tion, and a good dinner. I am, 
Your humble Servant, 
: B. 7. 


Ar 12th 1790. 
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o the Artifices of Animals. 


Crom Smellie's Philoſophy of Na- 


tural Hiſtory. ] 


HE artifices practiſed by ani-⸗ 
mals proceed from ſeveral mo- 
tives, many of which are purely in- 


ſtinctive, and others are acquired by 
experience and imitation. Their arts, 


in general, are called forth and ex- 


erted by three great and important 


cauſes, the love of life, the deſire of 


multiplying and continuing the ſpe- 
cies, and that ſtrong attachment 


| which every animal has to its off- 
ſpring, Theſe are the ſources from 
which all the movements, all the dexte- 
rity, and all the ſagacity of animals ori- 


ginate- The principle of ſelf. preſerva- 
tion is inſtinctive, and ſtrongly impreſſ- 
ed npon the minds of all animated be- 


ings. It gives riſe to innumerable arts 


of attack and defence, and not untre- 
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quently to ſurpriſiag exertions of ſa- 


gacity and genius. The ſame re- 
mark is applicable to the deſire of 
multiplication, and to parental af. 
fection. Upon this ſubject we ſhall, 
as uſual, give ſome examples ot ani 
mal artifice, which may both amuſe 
and inform ſome readers. 
When a bear or other rapacious 
animal, attacks cattle, they inſtantly 
join and form a phalanx for mutunl 
| defence. In the ſame circamſtances, 
horſes rank up in lines, aud beat of 
the enemy with their heels. Ponto- 
pidon tells us, that the ſmall Nor 
wegian horſes, when attacked by 
bears, inſtead of ſtriking with their 
| hind-legs, rear, and, by quick and 
repeated ſtrokes with their fore-feet, 
either kill the enemy, or oblige him 
to retire. This curious, and gene- 
rally ſucceſsful defence, is frequently 
performed in the woods, while a tra- 
veller is ſitting on the horſe's back. 
It has often been remarked, that 
troops of wild horſes, when ſleeping 
either in plains or in the foreſt, have 
always one of their number awake, 


who acts as a centinel, and gives no- 


tice of any approaching danger. 
Mlargraaf informs us, that the 
monkeys in Brazil, while they are 
{leeping on the trees, have uniformly 
a centinel to warn them of the ap- 
proach of the tiger or other rapaci. 
ons animals; and that, if ever this 


centinel is found ſleeping, his com- 


panions initantly tear him in pieces 
for his neglect of duty. For the ſame 


purpoſe, when a troop of monkeys 


are committing depredations on the 


fruits of a garden, a centinel is placed 


on an eminence, who, when any per- 
1on appears, makes a certain chatter- 
ing noiſe, which the reſt underſtand 
to be a ſignal for retreat, and imme- 


diately fly off and make their eſcape. - 


The deer-kind are remarkable for 
the arts they employ in order to de- 
ceive the dogs. 


Of the Artifices of Animals. 
to raiſe hinds or younger ſtags to 
from the immediate object of their 
purſuit, If he ſucceeds in this at. 


tempt, he then flies off at a fide, and 
lies down on his. belly to conc] 


er as he grows warm. 


the ſtag employs more arts of eſcape 


| interrupted voice, 'They are not {0 


With this view the 


on his former ſteps. He endeavour: 


follow him, and to draw off the dogs 


himſelf. When in this ſituation, if 
by any means his foot is recover} 
by the dogs, they purſue lum with 
more advantage, becauſe he is now 
conſiderably fatigued. Their ardour 
increaſes in proportion to his feeble- 
nels; and the ſcent becomes ſtrong. 
| From theſe 
circumſtances the dogs augment their 
cries and their ſpeed; and, though 


than formerly, as his ſwiftneſs is di- 
miniſhed, his doublings and artitice; 
become gradually leſs effectual. No 
other reſource is now left him but to 
fly from the earth which he treas, 
and go into the waters, in order to 
cut off the ſcent from the dogs, when 
the huntſmen again endeavour to pu! 
them on the track of his foot. Alter 
taking to the water, the ſtag is {0 
much exhauſted that he is incapable 


| of running much farther, and is ſoon. | 


at bay, or in other words, turns and 


In this ſituation he often wounds the 
dogs, and even the huntſmen, by 
blows with his horns, till one of them 


fallow deer is more delicate, leſs {a 
vage, and approaches nearer to tho 
domeſtic ſtate than the (tag. Ty! 
males, during the rutting ſeaſon, make 
a bellowing noiſe, but with a low and 


furious as the ſage. They never de- 
part from their own country in quel 
of ſemales; but they bravely fight 
| for the poſſeſſion of their miſtre 25, 
They aſſociate in herds, which gener 
rally keep together. When grey 
numbers are aſſembled in one pat“ 


Nag lten returns twice or thrice up- 


| they commonly Form themtehes t 


defends himſelf againſt the hounds. | 


cuts his hams to make him fall, and 
| then puts a period to his life. lhe 


iis. tt.” 
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become hoſtile, becauſe they are both 
ambitious of poſſeſſing the fame part 
of the ipcloſure. Each of theſe 
troops has its own chief or leader, 
who always marches foremoſt, and 
he is uniformly the eldeſt and ſtrong- 
eſt of the flock. The others follow 
him; and the whole draw up in or- 
der of battle, to force the other 
troop, who obſerve the fame conduct, 
from the beſt paſture. The regula- 


conducted is ſingular. They make 
regular attacks, fight with courage, 
and never think themſelves vanquiſhed 
by one check; for the battle is daily 
renewed till the weaker are com- 
pletely defeated, and obliged to re 
main in the worſt paſture. They love 
elevated and hilly countries. When 
| hunted, they run not ſtraight out, like 
| the ſtag, but double, and endeavour 
| to conceal themſelves from the dogs 
| by various artifices, and by ſubſtitu 
| ting other animals in their place. 
| When fatigued and heated, howe- 
| ver, they take the warer, but never 


| the ſtag. Thus, between the chace 
of the fallow-deer and of the ſtag, 
there is no material difference, Their 

apacity and inſtincts, their ſhifts and 
doublings, are the ſame, only they 


"il Wy fallow-deer. As he runs not ſo far 
be before the dogs, and is leſs enterpri- 
1 ing, he has oitener oecaſion tochange, 
the 


ke. vhich renders the hunting of the 


Uencies than that of the (tag. 


3 | The roe-deer is inferior to the 
r and fallow- deer, both in ſtrength 
5 and ſtature; but he is endowed with 


wore gracefulneſs, courage, and vi 


and animated. His limbs are more 


rity with which theſe combats are 


| attempt to croſs ſuch large rivers as 


are more frequently practiſed by the 


to ſubſtitute another in his place, to 
double, return upon his former tracks, 


fallow. deer more ſubject to inconve- | 


"ity, His eyes are more brilliant 


ory his movements are quicker, 
nd he bounds with equal vigour and 
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to two diſtin troops, which ſoon | agility. He is likewiſe more crafty, 


conceals himſelf with greater addreſs, 
and derives ſuperior reſources from 
his inſtincts. Though he leaves be- 
hind him a ſtronger ſcent than the 


which he commences his flight, and 
by his numerous doublings. He de- 
| lays not his arts of defence till his 


no ſooner perceives that the firſt ef- 
ſucceſsſul, than he repeatedly returns 


contounding, by theſe oppoſite mo- 
tions, the direction he has taken, af- 
ter intermixing the preſent with the 
paſt emanations of his body, he by a 
great bound, riſes from the earth, 


on his belly. In this immoveable ſi- 
tuation, he often allows the whole 


very near him. The roe-deer differs 
ſrom the ſtag in diſpoſition, manners, 
and in almoſt every natural habit. 
Inlead of aſſociating in herds, they 


parents and the young go together, 


— — 


They are conſtant in their amouts, 
nd never untaithful like the ſtag. 


fawns, the one a male and the other 
a female. Theſe young animals, 


ſo ſtrong, that they never depart from 
each other. This attachment is ſome- 
thing more than love; for, though 


| always in company, they feel the rut 


but once a year, and it continues on- 
ly fifteen days. At this period the 
father drives off the fawns, as if he 
intended that they ſhould yield their 
place to thoſe which are to ſucceed, 
in order to form . new families for 
themſelves. After the rutting ſea- 
ſon, however, is paſt, the fawns re- 

1 | 7 80 turn 


tag, which increaſes the ardour of 
the dogs, he knows how to evade 
their purſuit, by the rapidity with 
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ſtrength begins to fail him; for he 
forts of a rapid flight have been un- 


upon his former ſteps; and, after 


and, retiring to a ſide, lies down flat 


pack of his deceived enemies to pats - 


live in ſeparate families. The two 


and never mingle with ſtrangers. _ 


The females commonly produce two 
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who are brougat up and nourithed 
together, acquire 2 mutual affection 
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tarn to their mother, and continue | © have ſeen a hare,* Fouilloux re. 


with her ſome time longer; after | marks, ſo ſagacious, that, after bear. i 
which they ſeparate for ever, and re- | ing the hunter's horn, he tarted 2 
move to a diſtance from the place of from his form, and, though at the TD 
their nativity. When about to bring | © diſtance of a quarter ot a league, 5 
forth, the female ſeparates from the * went to ſwim in a pool, and luy F 
male; and, to avoid the wolf, her | © down on the ruſhes in the middle E 
moſt dangerous enemy, conceals her- | © of it, without being chaced by the 2 
ſelf in the deepeſt receſſes of the fo- | dogs. I have ſeen a hare, after Ec 
reſt. In a week or two the. fawns running two hours before the dogs, n 
are able to follow her, When threat» | © puſh another from his feat, and take FT 
ened with danger, ſhe hides them in | poſſeſſion of it. 1 have ſeen otleis FC 
a Cloſe thicket ; and, ſo ſtrong is her | * ſwim over two or three ponds, the b 
parental affection, that, in order to | * narrowelt of which was eighty pa- © fc 
Preſerve her offspring from deſtrue- | © ces broad. ] have ſeen others, af. u 
tion, ſhe preſents herſelf to be chaced. | * ter a two hours chace, run into a 2 
Fares poſſeſs not, like rabbits, | * ſheep-fold and lie down aneng WW |: 
the art of digging retreats in the | them. I have 'ecnothers, when ud Wi i 
earth. But they neither want in- | « puſhed, run in among a flock of WW al 
ſtinct ſufficient ſor their own preſer- | * theep, and would not leave them, | ti 
vation, nor ſagacity for eſcaping their | * I have ſeen others, after kearug WW «i 


enemies. They form ſeats or nelts | the noiſe of the hounds, conceal 
on the ſarface of the ground, where | © themſelves in the earth, 1 have 
they watch, with the moſt vigilant | * ſeen others rum up one fide ofa 
attention, the approach of any dan- | © hedge, and return by the other, 
ger. In order to deceive, they con- | « when there was nothing elle between 
ceal themſelves between clods of the | them and the dogs. I have ſcen 
ſame colour with that of their own | * others, after running halt an hour, 
hair. When purſued, they firſt run | * mount an old wall, fix feet high, 
with rapidity, and then double, cr | and clap down in a hole covered 
return upon their former ſteps. From | * with ivy. Laſtly, I have teen e. 
the place of ſtarting, the females run | © thers ſwim over a river, of about 
not fo far as the males; hut they | © eighty paces broad, oftcner Lat 
double more frequently. Hares hunt, | * twice, in the length of two hun- 
ed in the place where they were | © ered paces,! * Toe | 
brought forth, ſeldom remove toa | The fox has, in all ages and na. 
great diſtance from it, but return | tions, been celebrated tor craftineſs 
to their form; and, when chaced two | avd addreſs. Acute and circurmipect 
days ſucceſſively, on the ſecond day | ſagacious and prudent, he diverlines 
| they perform the ſame doublings they | his conduct, and always referves om 
had practiſed the day before. When | art for unforeſcen accidents: Tho 
bares run ſtraight out to a great diſ- nimbler than the wolt, he truſts not 
tance, it is a proof that they are | entirely to the ſwiſtneſs of his courle. | 
firangers. Male hares, eſpecially | He knows how to enſure 1aiety, by | 
during the moſt remarkable period | providing himſelf with an aly lum, 
of rutting, which is in the months of | to which he retires when danger ap” 
January, February, and March, ſome- | pears. He 1s not a vagabond, but 
times perform journies of ſeveral | lives in a ſettled habitation and in 4 
miles in queſt of mates; but, as ſoon | domeſtic ſtate. The choice ot ſituar 
as they are ſtarted by dogs, they iy | tion, the art of making and rendet- 
back to the place of their nativity, <I | ing a houſe commodious, and 1 ag | 
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' cealing the avenues which lead to it, 
imply a ſuperior degree of ſentiment 
and reflection. The fox poſſeſſes 


witch dexterity and advantage. He 
takes up his abode on the border of 
a wood, and in the neighbourhood of 
| cottages. Here he liſtens to the 
crowing of the cocks and the noiſe of 
| the poultry. He ſcents them at a 
diſtance. Hechooſes his time with great 
E widom and dilcretion. He conceals 


E forward with caution, ſometimes even 
E trailing his body, and ſeldom makes 
2 fruitleſs expedition. 
| leaps the wall, or gets in underneath 
| it, he ravages the court yard, puts 
| all the fowls to death, and then re- 


| either conceals under the herbage, 
or carries off to his kennel. In a 
| ſhort time he returns for another, 
| which he carries off and hides in the 
| ame manner, but in a different place. 
In this manner be proceeds, till the 
leht of the ſun, or ſome movements 


| that it is time to retire to his den. 
He does much miſchief to the bird 
catchers, Early in the morning he 
"lis their nets and their bird-lime, 
and carries off ſucceſſively all the birds 
at happen to be entangled. The 
ſoung hares he hunts in the plains, 


N «es old ones in their ſeats, digs 
5 Ut the rabhits in their warrens, finds 
, Ut the neſts of partridges, quails, &c, 


ſizes the mothers on the eggs, and 
leltroysa prodi gious number of game. 
Dogs of all kinds ſpontaneouſly hunt 
the fox. Though his odour be ſtrong, 
ey often prefer him to the ſtag or 


55 ue bare. When purſued he runs to 
my 15 bole; and it 1s not uncommon to 
. ad in terriers to detain him till 
"ut 


by either kill or ſeize him a- 


"%butting vp the hole, to ſtation a 


EF theſe qualities, and employs them 


both his route and deſign. Ne moves 


When he 


| tires quietly with bis prey, which he 


| perceived in the houſe, admoniſh him 


— —— 4 - 


ehunters remove the earth above, 


wg The moſt certain method, how- 
er, of deſtroying a fox is to begin 
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man witha gun near the entrance, and 
then ſearch about with the dogs. 


When they fall in with bim, he im 


mediately makes tor his hole. But, 
when he comes up to it, he is met 
with a diſcharge from the gun. It 
the ſhot miſſées him, he flies off with 
full ſpeed, takes a wide circuit, and 


returns again to the hole, where he is 


fred upon a ſecond time; but when 
he diſcovers the entrance is ſhut, he 
darts away Graight forward, with the 


intention of never reviliting his torm- 
er habitation, He 1s next purſued 


by the hounds, whom he ſeldom fails 
to fatigue; becaule with much cun- 
ning, he patles thropgh the thicket: 


part of the toreſt, or places of the 


molt difficult acceis, were the dogs 
are hardly able to follow him; aud 
when he takes to the plains he runs 
ſiraight out, without either ſtopping 


or doubling. But the molt elicctual 
way of deltroying the foxes is to lay 


ſnares baited with live pigeons, {owls 


&c. The fox is an exccedingly vo- 
Beſides all kinds of 


racious animal. 
fleth and fiſhes, he devours, with e- 


qual avidity, eggs, milk, cheele, fruits, 
and particularly grapes. He is 10 
extremely fond of honey, that he at- 


tacks the neſts of wild bees. They 


at firſt put him to flight by number- 
leſs ſtings; but he retires for the ſole 


purpoſe of rolling himſelf on the 
ground, and of crulthing the bees, 


He returns to the charge ſo otten, 


that he obliges them to abandon the 
hive, which he ſoon uncovers, and 
devours both the honey aud the wax. 
Some time beſore the female brings 


forth, ſhe retires, and ſeldom leaves 
her hole, where ſhe prepares a bed 
for her young. When the perceives 


that her retreat is diſcovered, and 
that her young have been diſturbed, 


ſhe carries them off, one by one, in. 
| The fox ileeps 
in a round form, like the dog; but, 
when he only repoſes himſelf, he lies 
on his belly with his hind- legs ex- 


to a new habitation. 


den- 
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tended. It is- in this fituation that 
he eyes the birds on the hedges and 
trees. The birds have ſuch an an. 
tipathy againſt him, that they no 
ſooner perceive him than they ſend 
forth ſhrill cries to advertiſe their 
neighbours of the enemy's approach. 
The jays and blackbirds, in particu- 
lar, follow the fox from tree to tree, 
ſometimes two or three hundred pa- 
ces, often repeating the watch-cries. 
The Count de Buffon kept two young 
foxes, which when at liberty, at- 
tacked the poultry; but, after they 
were chained, they never attempted 
to touch a ſingle fowl. A living 


Hen was fixed near them for whole 


nights; and, though deſtitute of vic- 
tuals for many hours, in ſpite of 


hunger and of opportunity, they ne- 
ver forgot that they were chained, 


and gave the hen no diſturbance. 
[To be continued. 


= ah kr kalt.. 
Anoccdote from a Newſpaper printed at 


Boſton. | : 


"}7 HEN the late American 
Plenipotentiary, John Adams, 
_ Efa. was, according to etiquette, 1n- 
troduced, aſter the Levee was over, 
to the King's cloſet, be, as is uſual for 


foreign miniſters, made a ſpeech to 
his Majelty, in performing which he 


was ſomewhat ugitated. When he 
had finiſhed, the King ſaid, ** Sir, the 
whole of this buſineſs is fo extraordi- 


nary, that the feelings you diſcover 


upon the occaſion appear to me to be 


juſt and proper. 1 wiſh, Sir, to be 
clearly underſtood, before I reply to 


_ the very obliging ſentiments you have 
expreſſed in behalt of the United 
States of America. Iam, you may 
well ſuppoſe, Sir, the laſt perſon in 
England that conſented tothe diſmem- 
berment of the empire by the inde- 
pendence of the United States; and 
while the war was continued, I 


Anecdole of Sir Robert I aipole aud 


Anecdotes. 


thought it due to my ſubjects to proſe. 
cute that war to the utmoſt; but, Sir, 
I have conſented to their indepen. 


dence, and it is ratified by treaty; 


and I now receive you as their Minic. 


ter Plenipotentiary, and every atten. 


tion, reſpect, and protection granted 
to other Plenipotentiaries, you hal 
receive at this Court. And, Sir, as 


I was the laſt perſon that conſented to 


the independence ofthe United States, 
10 I ſhall be the laſt perfon to diſtulb 
or in any manner to infringe upon 
their ſovereign independent righls; 
and I hope and truſt, that ſrom blood, 
religion, manners, habits of inter- 
courſe, and almoſt every other con- 


tinue for ages in friendihip and conf- 
dence with each other.“ 


AA eee eee 


Doctor to Mr. Anox. 


the divine hereditary right 0i 


to carry on their correſpondebce win 
the Pretender, had prevailed upon the 


der's ſecretary, and, as the meilenge! 


| with the reſt to Sir Robert, who fegt 


ing frequently employed his 


writing in defence of Run 
tion), on pretence of talking t9 u 


took him to a window which looket 
. ſtanding there together, Sir Roben 


had contrived that the mellenge 
| ſhould paſs by, and, looking up, me. 


; ; 4 


| ed his hat at them; upon which N 


ſideration, the two nations will con- 


Dr. Campbell, communicated by th 


r . ws LS © oe: nd 


R. CAurBELL was a believer in 
kings, and conſequently attached ſrom 
' . — 1 1.1 
principle to the Houle 01 Stuart. * 
| happened that a metlenger, who wal 
employed by the Jacobites id Eugland 
Doctor to write a letter to the Pieten- 
was in Sir Robert's pay, he carried 
(as he often did at other times, 4294 
pen inf 
his adminittra: 
about ſomething he was to write. 68 


into the ſtreet; and while they wel 


| Robert aſked the Doctor if be knew | 
wat man, and who he was. The 
Doctor, in ſome alarm, immediately 
| .nſwered that he was very well ac- 
| quainted with him, and that he could 
aſſure him he was a very worthy ho 
| oſt man. He may be ſo (ſaid 
| Sir Robert), but he is certainly a very 
L careleſs one, for he gave me a let- 
ter veſterday which I believe was not 
intended to come into my hands, and 
I think its direction 15 your hand-writ- 
| ing; and pulling out the Doctor's 
letter, he gave it to him unopened. 
| The Doctor fell upon his knees, and 
L wowed, that as he had given him his 
| life, it ſhould be devoted to his ſer- 
| vice, and he never ceaſed to be his 
| forvent advocate throughout the re- 
| mainder of his lite. And Sir Robert 
| was ſo well convinced of his ſincerity, 
| that he would have given him a va- 
huable office; but the Doctor would 
not ſacrifice his principles to his inter- 
el, and declined the offer, and con- 
tuned a nonjmor as long as the old 
Pretender lived. e | 
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om : | 

It I particular Account relative to an 
as Hindoo Woman's burning herſelf 
and alive with her deceaſed huſband. 
ich . | | | ; | 
e ken from an authentic Letter, 
teſt dated Calcutta, July 25,177 9.4 | 
ner | 7; 5 8 | | 8 
echt OCUL CHUNDESGOSAUL, 
\ ſent Ja Bramin of ſuperior call, 
mag ole character as a merchant and a 
u of integrity was very reſpectable 
n itn Europeans, and exceedingly 
me b with every native of this country 
) DI 


Who bad any knowledge of him; for 
e maintained a great many poor daily 
his houſe, and in the nei ghbourhood 
mere he lived; and he extended his 
vierolity to many Europeans, by 
ending them money when in diſtreſs 
Jas Governor Verelſt's Danian ; 
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yon can confirm all I have advanced- 

in Gocn!'s favour. | 
Gocul had been confined to his 

room about a fortnight by a fever 


and flux; I frequently viſited him in 


that time, but did not apprehend his 


diſſolution was ſo near, till laſt Tueſ- 


day morning, the 20th inſtant, when 


on ſending to inquire after his health, 
my ſervant informed me he was re- 
moved from his own houſe to the 
| banks of a creek that runs from Col- 


lyghaut (a place held ſacred by the 
Hindoos, and where the water is taken 
up that is uſed in adminiſtering oaths 
to Hindoos in and about Calcutta) 
into the river Ganges, as you know is 
cuſtomary with them, in order to die 
in or near that river, or ſome creek 
that runs into it. At about nine 


went to fee him, where he lay on a 
Fly Palanquin in a boat in that creek. 
His ſervant told me he could hear, 
but was not able to ſpeak to any body. 


about, and held out his hand to me: 
[ took hold of it, and found it very 
cold: he preſſed mine, and ſaid he 
was obliged to me for coming to ſee 
him. LI told him he would ger his 
death by lying expoſed without cover- 
ing (for he was naked to his kips) to 
the moiſt air this rainy ſeaſon, cloſe to 
a naſty muddy bank: he ſaid, he with 
ed to be cold, for that he was then 
burning with heat (although his hand, 
as obſerved before, was very cold). I 


then put my hand to his forchead, 


which was allo very cold; (till he 


heat. I begged him to allow me to 
order him to be carried back to his 
own houſe; he ſhook his head, bur 
ſaid nothing in anſwer. I repeated 
the requeſt, but he ſhook his head a- 
gain without ſaying a word. I did 
not imagine ſuch a propoſition would 


kg no rom that circumſtance, I believe | 


riable cuſtom, you know, amongſt 
| - the 
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o'clock in the evening of that day 1 


I went near him, and called to him by 
name; he knew my voice, turned 
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inſiſted that he was burning with 
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240 Hecount of a Hindoo 
the Hindoos, when given over by 
their doctors, to be removed to the 
banks of the Ganges, or ſome creek 
that runs into it, which they have a 
very ſuperſtitious veneration for; and 
1 have heard, that if a Hindoo dies | 
in his own houſe, it is razed to the 
ground. Gocul's is a very large 
Rhovuſe, and ſuch a circumſtance would 
conſequently be a great detriment to 
the eſtate. 
an hour with him. On coming away, 
he repeated his obligation to me for 
the viſits I paid him during his illneſs, 
and for my attention to him at that 
time in particular, and preſſed my 
hand very hard at parting, for he was 
perſectly ſenſible ; and J believe, it 
proper care had been taken of him, it 
Was in the power of medicine to have 
reſtored his health There were a 
vaſt number of Bramins reading 
and praying near him. Early the 
next rorning I ſent my ſervant to aſk 
how he was: he brought me for anſwer, 
that Gocul was in the fame ſtate as 
when I left him the preceding night; 
and whilſt I was at breakfaſt one of 
his dependents came to tell me he was 
dead. I went to ſee him ſoon aſter, 
and found him covered with a ſhzet. 
1 then inquired if either of his wives 
| {for he had two) would burn with 
him; but nobody there could inform 


3 


me. I deſired one of his dependents 


to let me know if either of them reſolv- 


ed to burn, that I might be preſent; 


I aid about a quarter of | 


the other five, and the girl thirteen 


ſtruggling with her reſolution, drew | 


this was about eight o'clock laſt 
Wedneſday morning. Atteno'clock 
the corpſe was carried to Collyghaut, 
- a httle village about a mile higher up 
the creek, and about two miles and a 
half from Calcutta. Between twelve 
and one o'clock the ſame day, Mr, 
Shakeſpeare, who had an eſteem for 
_Gocul, whoſe nephew Joynerain 
called on me to let me know that 
Gocul's firſt. wife Tarryaell was re- 
ſolved to burn. We accordingly 


went together, and reached Collyghaut 


Coſaul is Mr. Shakeſpeare's Banian, 


Woman's burning her/zIf. 


- 


— 
* 


in time, where Gocul lay on a pie : 
ſandal wood and dry firaw, ah.» 
four feet from the ground, on NY 
banks of the creck, as naked as whey 
J ſaw him the night before. ty; 
wife, we were told, was praying on 
the edge of the creek, where we we;: 
informed her children (two boys and 
one girl, one of the boys ſeven years, 


- 
« 


months old) were preſent with her 

and EKiſtenchurn, Gocul's eldeſt bro. 
ther: that at firſt ſight of her children, 
the ſtrong ties of buman nature, 


a tear from her; but the ſoon reco- 
vered herſelf, and told her children 
their father was dead, and that ſhe was 
going to die with him; they muſt look 
up to their uncle, pointing to Kiſten- | 
churn, who, with his ſon Joynerain 
beforementioned, would be both father 
and mother to them; and they mult 
therefore obey them in the ſame man | 
ner as they would Gocul and herſelf 
if living. Then turning to Kiften- 
churmſhe enjoined him, and recom- 
mended him to enjoin Joynerain (who 
was then at Dacca), to be fathers and 
protectors to her children, and com- 
mitted them to their care. N 
This done, ſhe left ber children, 
and advanced towards the funeral 
pile, which was ſurrounded by a val: 
concourte of people, chiefly Braminsg 
about eight or ten feet from it, ſo tha 
there was a free paſſage round the 
pile. Mr. Shakeſpeare and J were in 
front of the circle, and I had a perfect 
view of the following ſcene. 
As ſoon as ſhe appeared in the eit. 
cle, I thought ſhe was ſomewhat con. 
fuſed ; but whether from the ſight of 
her huſband lying dead on the pile, or 
tl t crowd of people aſſembled 
or at ſeeing Europeans among them, 
for there were two beſides Mr. 
Shakeſpeare and myſelf, I canndt 
tell; however, ſhe recovered herſelf 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly. She the 


walked, unatteuded, gently 70 i 
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pile in Glence, ſtrewing flowers as ſhe | dreadful to remain long at; beſides, 
went round; and when ſhe had nearly | nothing more was to be ſeen except 
completed the third time, at Gocul's | the flames, which Mr. Shakeſpeare and 
ſeet ſhe got upon the pile without | I had a perfect view of at a diſtance, 
aſſiſtance, ſtrewed flowers over it, and | as we returned from the funeral 
then laid herſelf down on the left ſide pile. IF : | | 
of her huſband, raiſing his head and Gocul's wife was a tall, well-made, 
putting her right arm under his neck ; good- looking woman, fairer than the 
and turning her body to his, threw | gcnerality of Hindoo women are, a- 
her left arm over hit; and one of | bout twenty, or perhaps twenty-two 
the Bramins raiſed his right leg, and | years of age at moſt: ſhe was decent - 
put it over her legs without a ſingle ly dreſſed in a white cloth round her 
ſyllable being uttered. They being | wailt, and an Oorney of white cloth _ 
thus cloſely embraced, a blue ſhawl | with a red filk border thrown looſely 
was laid over them, and they were | over her head and ſhoulders; but her 
not ſeen afterwards by any body. | face, arms, and feet were bare. I have 
Some dry ſtraw was laid over the | heard, and indeed ſuppoſed, that wo- 
ſhaw), and then ſome light billets of | men in that ſituation intoxicate them- 
ſandal wood was put on the ftraw ; | ſelves with bang or toddy; but from 
but altogether not ſufficient to pre- | the relation given me of what paſſed 
vent her raiſing herſelf up, throwing | between GocuPs wife, her children, 
all off, and entirely extricating herſelf | and brother-in-law, as well as what. 
from the pile, if ſhe had repented, for | Mr. Shakeſpeare and I ſaw at the 
from feeling the heat of the fire and funeral pile, I am perſuaded ſhe was 
ſmoke, the had been inclined to ſave | as free from intoxication during the 
her life. The dry ſtraw which com- | whole ceremony as it is poſſible to be; 
poſed a part of the pile was then | for ſhe appeared to be perfectly com- 
lighted. During all this time, that | poſed, and not in the leaſt flurried, | 
is, from the moment Gocul's wife | except at firlt for an inſtant of time, 
made her appearance in the circle, to | as before obſerved; but went through | 
bghting the pile, there was a profound | it deliberately, with aſtoniſhing ſorti- 
flence. But on the pile being lighted, | tude and reſolution, „5 
the Bramins called out aloud, ſome | This barbarous cuſtom, ſo ſhocking 
daneing and brandithing cudgels or | to Europeans, if L miſtake not, was 
 ficks, which I took to be praying, and | practiſed by our anceſtors in Britain in 
apart of the ceremony; perhaps to | the times of the Druids; but whether 
prevent her cries being heard by the | our country women in thoſe days, who 
multitude, ſo as to give them a bad did not. facrifice themſelves, were 
impreſſion of it, or deter other wo- | treated with the ſame contempt after 
men fromfollo wing what the Hindoos | the death of their huſbands, as the 
term a laudable example. But I was | Hindoo women are, I know not; for 
lo near the pile, that notwithſtanding | by the religion of the Hindoos they 
of the noiſe made by the Bramins, | never can mary again, or have com- 
and thoſe who danced round it, I | merce with another man, without 
ſhould have heard any cries or lamen- | prejadice to their tiibes, which to 
lations ſhe might have made: I am | them is as dear as lite itſelf; but genc- 
convinced ſhe made none, and that | rally are reduced to, perform the 
te ſmoke muſt have ſuffocated her in | mott menial offices in the family of 
a very ſhort ſpace of time. I ſaid | which they were beiore the mif- 
about ten minutes after the pile was treſſes. 8 1 
lighted, tor ſach a fight was too \ Tus refleftion, together wich the 
Vol, III. | 5 55 2 H Frese 
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great credit they gain amongſt the 
Bramins in undergoing fo painful 
and horrid a religious ceremony, 
may be a very ſtrong inducement to 
their continuing this practice. 

The Moorith government in theſe 


provinces have frequently prevented 


ſuch ſacrifices, which I have heard is 


very eaſily done; for that any perſon 


not a Hindoo, or even a Hindoo of 
an inferior tribe to the victim, barely 
touching the woman during the cere- 
mony, will have that effect. Job 
Charnock, who obtained the Frſt 
phirmaund from the King at Delhi 
for the Engliſh company, Jam told, 

and I dare ſay you have heard it too, 
ſaved a woman from burning by 


touching her whilſt ſhe was going 


through the ceremony, and was after- | 


wards married to her. Mr. Verelit 
was the means of ſaving the life of 
Gocul's mother, who intended to 


burn herſelf with her huſband, and ſhe 


is now living; but Gocul's wife was | 
fo reſolute, {he declared laſt Wednef- 
day morning, that if the was not al- 


lowed to burn with her huſband, ſhe 
would find means to put an end to her 
life in the courſe of that or the next 
day. As a proof of her compoſure, 


and being in her perfect ſenfes, im- 
me diately on receiving news of Go. 


cul's death, ſhe reſolved to ſacrifice 


herſelf, and took an inventory of all 


the jewels and effects which ſhe was in | 


poſſefſion of. 
I have now given you a full and 


| circumſtantial relation of the whole 
matter reſpecting Gocul Gofaul's wife 


ſacrificing herſelf on the funeral pile 


of her huſband. Such parts of it as 
were told me, of what was done cut 


of my ſight, I have no reafon to 


doubt; and what I have written as 


ſeen by myſelf, you may depend on as 
literally true, which Mr. Shakeſpeare 
will confirm in every part. 
omitted to obſerve, that though the 


Bramins ſhed tears when praying by 
Gocul the night previous to his death, 


But 1 


ſhe thinks proper. 


Account of M. de Chamouſſet. 


there did not appear the leaſt concers 


in any of them during the ceremor 


at the funeral pile, not even in Kiſter. 


churn, the elder brother of Goculi er 


any Of his nerendente 


I am told that Gocul's other Wile, 


named Rajeſerry, would alfo. hays 


ſacrificed herſelf at the £me 1 time, ik 


ne was not with child; and thad ith the 
has preſer ved a lock of his halr, it is 


en with the Hindoo laws 9 


cuſtoms for her to go throughtleſar 


me - 


ceremony, by burning ; herſelt with that 


lock of hair on anole er pile whenever 


children by this laſt mentioned wiſe; 
one girl ten years, one girl fix years, 


one boy ſeven years, and another boy 


ftve years of age. 
J am, dear Sir, 
Vour moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
JoszPRH Caron, 
To Thomas Pearſon, EIg. 


e. e 
| Account of IM. de Chant 2 


Hoaoard of "= ance.) 


Fr om n Biographica al Anecdotec pub. 
lithed ; in the Enropean Magazine. 


| Arideville and Rochefoncantt 


may write till they are blind, 


it they pleaſe, they can never put man- 


kind, in general, out of conceit with 


the dignity and excellence of human 


nature, They wrote from them: 
ſelves, and from their own Situation, 
the one being a dependent, Jow-mind- 


ed, though an ingenious, brute; ths | 
other being a courtier, and a diſeur | 
| des bons mots. 
all this miſanthropy, all this ingrati- 


„ Where do you find 


tude, all this vice, that you attribute 
to the human race?” ſaid ſome blunt 
Frenchman to a countryman of his, 2 

great maxim monger, anda great de: 
grader of the human cba 


In my own heart,“ ſaid the other. 


To 


Gocul had four 


— — — na — -- „ ters 1 my _ 
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To return, however, to M. de Cha- | 
mouſſet: He was born at Paris in 


1517, and deſtined to ſupply his fa- 
ther's place in the Parliament of that 
city as a Judge, as well as that of his 


uncle in the ſame ſituation. He made 


choice of the one of them that would 
give him the leaſt trouble, and aftord 
bim the moit leiſure tor lus benevolent 
projects. Medicine was his favourite 
; f © ” +, ; 

iiudy. This he practiſed on the poor 


only, with ſuch an ardour and activity 


of mind, that the hours which many 
perſons give to ſleep be beſtowed 
vpon the aſſiſtance of the ſick. To 


make himſelf more uſeſul to them, he 


hid learned to bleed, which operation 
he perſormed with all the dexterity 
of the molt experienced ſurgeon. His 
diſpoſition to do good appeared ſo 


early that, when he was a boy, he 
vled to give to the poor the money 
which other boys tpent, in general, 


nan idle and unprotitable manner. 


He was once very much in love with 
a young lady of great beauty and ac- 


compliſhments; but imagining that 
lhe would not make him a ſuitable 


alliſtant, in his attendance upon the 
poor, he gave over all thoughts of 


marriage; not very wiſely, perhaps, 


| hacrificing to the extreme delicacy ot 
one woman only his attachment to 
| that ſex, in whoſe tenderneſs of diſ- 
| Polition, and in whoſe inſtinctive 
| quickneſs of teeling, he would have 


tound that reciprocation of benevo- 


| lence he was anxious to procure. 


He was ſo forcibly ſtruck with the 
wretched ſituation ot the great Hol- 
pital of Paris (the Hotel Dieu, as it 


ö called), where the dead, the dying, 


and the living, are very often crowd 


cd together in the ſame bed (five per- 


= ata time occalionally occupying 
tue ſame bed), that he wrote a plan 


red in manuſcript to the famous 
Wn James Rouſſeau, requeſting him 
0 eorrect it for him. What cor- 
«ion, replied Rouſſean, “can a 


of reform for the Hoſpital, which he 


particular perſon. 
{hould,” anſwered the Miniſter; you _ 


work want, that one cannot read 
without ſhuddering at the horrid pic- 


tures it repreſents? What is the end 


of writing, if it be not to touch and 
intereſt the paſſions?“ M. de Cha- 
mouſſet was occaſionally the author of 
many benevolent and uſeful ſchemes; 


ſuch as the eſtabliſhment of the Penny 


Polt at Paris; the bringing good wa- 
ter to that city; a plan for a Houle 
of afloctation, by which any man, for 
a {mall ſum of money depoſited, may 
be taken care of when he is tick; and 


| many others; not forgetting one for 


the aboliſament of begging, which is 
to be 
Citoyen.“ 
now ſo well known as a man of active 
and uſeful benevolence, that M. de 


de Choiſeul (when he was in the War 
Department) made him, in 1761, 


Intendant General of rhe Military 


Hoſpitals of France, the King, Louis 


XV. telling im, „ that he had 


never, fince he came to the Throne, 


made out an appointment ſo agree- 
able to himſelf;'“ and added, I 
am ſure 1 can never make any one 
that will be of ſuch ſervice to my 
troops.“ 


attention to bis ſituation was ſo great, 


and conducted with ſuch good ſenſe 
| and underſtanding, that the Marſhal 


de Soubiſe, on viſiting one of the 


great Military Hoſpitals at Duſſeldorf, 


| under the care of M. de Chamoullet, 
ſaid, „This is the firſt time 1 have 
been ſo happy as to go round an hof- 


pital without hearing any complaints. 


Another Marthal of France told his 
wile: „Were I ſick,” ſaid he, 1 
Would be taken to the Hoſpital of 
which M. de Chamouſſet has the 
management.” M. de Chamouſſet 
| was one day ſaying to the Miniſter, 
that he would bring into a Court of | 


Juſtice the peculation and rapine of a 
„God forbid yon 


run a riſł of not dying in your bed.“ 


2 H 2 RR 
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found in “ Les Vues d'un 
M. de Chamoullet was 


The pains he took in this 
employment were incredible. His 


—— NO ̃ — 
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the age of fifty. ſix years only. He 
is ſuppoſed to have haſtened his death 
by not taking ſufficient care of him- 


#21f in his illneſs; laying always, when 


preſiedio do ſo, that he had not time 
to ſpare for it. Ne died, as he lived, 


with the ſentiments of a good chrif- - 


tian, and left a confiderable ſum in 


Narrative of Capt. Bligh. 


I bad rather,” replied he, © die in 

any manner you pleaſe, than ſee my 

country devoured by fcoundrels.” _ 
This good man died in 1773, at 


conſultation, it was Geerned expedient 
* 


Zoth of April; but were driven off by. 


charity; taking, however, very good 
care of his relations and dependants. 
His works are contained in two 
volumes, 8vo conſiſting of his diſſe- 
rent ſchemes and projects of kumanity 
and utility. e e 
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Miraculous Eſcape of Captain Blizh. 


A Mutiny bas happened on board 
the Bounty ſloop, which was 

tent to the South Sea lilands for 
8 35 T0 EN 
plants of the Pread- fruit trees. : 


Chriſtian, the Mate, contpired with 


the major part of the crew to ſecure 


„„ OP 124 5 ö 2 o | . 
Captain Diigh, who bad the com- 
mand, | 8 | 


Captain Bligh diſcovered, when he 


came upon deck, ſeveral of his crew, 
and moſt of the officers pinioned ; and 
white he was thus contemplating their 


penious Rate, the ſhip's boat was let | 
over her ſide; and all who wee not 


on the part of the conſpirators, to the 
number of eighteen, beſides the Cap- 
tain, were committed to the boat, and 
no other nouriſhment afforded them 
than about 140 pounds of bread, 
30 pounds of meat, one gallon and 
2 half of rum, a like portion of wine, 
2nd a few pallons of water. A 


compaſs and a quadrant were ſecured 


by one ct theſe devoted victims, as 
he was ſtepping into the boat; and 


thus abandoned, the mutineers, after 


giving them a cheer, flood away, as 
they ſaid, for Otaheite! 


effect this enterprize, aſtoniſhing to 


vilions might endure till they rcached 


| 12th, after having been ſor ty - days 
| dimenſions to ſuffer any of them } 


lie down for repoſe; and without the 
| leaſt awning to protect them from 


ly weather, for great part of 


The Captain, in this dreadful ſitua. 
tion found his boatſwain, carpepter, 
gunner, ſurgeon's mate, with Mr. 
Nelſon the botaniſt, and a few inferior 
ofticers; among thoſe who were K 
to ſhare his fate.-— Aitc 


Aker à :Jhort 


to put back to the Friendiy I! nds; 
and accordingly they landed 63 one 
of them in hopes they might improve 
their ſmall ſtock of proviſions, on the 
the natives two days after, and pur- 
ſued with ſuch hoſtility, that one man 
was killed and ſeveral wounded. 
It was then deliberated, whether 
they ſhould return to Otaheite, aud 
throw themſelves on the clemency of 
the natives; but the apprehention of 
falling in with the Bounty determined 
them, with one aſſent, to make th? 
beſt of their way to Timor; and to 


relate, they calculated the diſtance, 
xear four thouſand. miles; and. in or- 
der that their wretched ſuppliy of pro: 
the place of deſtination, they agreed 
to apportion their food to 01:2 cuncé 
of bread, and one gill of water a Gay, 
tor each man, with on extract dar) 
occations, a ſpoontul of re. No o. 
ther nouriſhment did they receive ti 
the 5th or 6th of June, when te) Dads 
the coaſt of New Holland, and collect 
eda few ſhell fiſh, and with this {cant} 
relief they held on their court to 
Timor, which they reached on the 


in 5 | 1 Agne 4 
in 2 crazy open boat, t00 Counnee in 


the rain, which almoſt inceilantly = | 
forty days:—A heavy ſea, and gs | 
courſe, augmented their milery- 

This they accomplithed aſter # | 

- dreadful ſuffering of 6x weess Og 
hort allowance, both ot bread anc 


water, They were Loipitan7 199 | 


and Captain Bligh got a paſſage to 
Batavia, from whence he is ſince ar- 
rived in London. | 
The Bounty had made 
object of ker voyage ſo far as to have 
received on board upwards of 1000 
bread · fruit· tees, in the fineſt preter- 
vation, all of which were obtained 
from the native foil, with immenſe 
labour. Some of theſe had. been on 
board the ſhip more than two months; 
ind a mode of treatment was diſco- 
vered, by which the plants might 
have been preſerved. | 
Captain Bligh fince his arrival in 
town has been preſented to his Ma- 
8 Ee | 
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4 Ox Tar Desige TO PLEASE —TmPos- 
| SIBLE TO PLEASE EVERY BODY— 
e War TO PLEASE MOST—ON WHAT 
5 is CALLED BTUNT HONEST Y 
ry | CONCLUDING REFLESIONS. 
0* | * 8 5 HS: 
ill HE deſire to pleaſe is among 
de „the chief anxieties incident to 
& the human mind. Even thoſe who 
117 ae little pains to this purpoſe, ac- 
to bowledge that they would not be 
the I lorry to ſucceed—but with the ma- 
%s buy of mankind, the efforts to 
n pleaaſe are proportioned to the Rrong- 
1t0 Wi © defire. The approbation of cur 
the fellow creatures is highly gratifying | 
rom our nature, and the humbleſt will 
tell d be aſhamed to own that this is a va- 
ua) m to which they are ſeldom ſuperior. 
their But amidſt all the varied efforts of 
i an, we find none in which he is 
er a ore frequently diſappointed, than 
09 n this. It bas been often repeated 
and and oftener confirmed, that it is im- 
— Poluble to pleaſe every one; andifa | 


good the 
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> by the Dutch Governor of Timor, | 


| changeable by whim. 
know the impoſſibility of pleaſing all 
| mankind, and they give up the pur- 
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change or ſyſtem always followed 
conviction of error, this truth would 
long fince have had a more general 
influence on the practice. The de- 


ſire to pleaſe, however, outlives all o- 


ther ambitions, and we purſue our plan 
from day to day, unchecked by diſap- 
pointment, and unmoved by neglect. 
L ſpeak of the bulk of mankind ; for 
with thoſe who think and feel, whoſe 
experience is an improvement of their 
lives as well as an addition to their 
knowledge, tne, deſire of pleaſing is 
moderated by the means, and the 
approbation from others is no longer 
ſought than it has previoutly been ſe- 
cured within themſelves. 

Men of ſtrong minds are poſſeſſed 
of decided characters, characters im- 
| proveable by 


They ſee aud 


But all men have not firmneſs 


fins 
1 Ulk. 
171 


of character. The pliant tempers of 


ſlavery to the caprices of thoſe around 


| 


them, and the intereſi of others creates 
in them a deſire of pleaſing, which 
is merely artificial. It may be ſeen 
in the ſmile of the Courtier, the plau- 
itble language of the author, and the 
erin of the mechanic. Yet how vain 
all theſe attempts are, who is there 
that has not witneſſed or experien- 
ced? Nay, characters of a better caſt, 
good men in all fituations, find that 
their ſucceſs in pleaſing is confined to 
a very ſmall part of that number they 
were anxious to pleaſe. And even 


where we think we have acquired po- 
pularity, or conciliated eſteem, we 
ſoon become ſenſible that our ac- 


happineſs is concerned, we find to 
our ſorrow that we have entruſted 
that to others which ourleives only 
conid been een nn | 

6 Tt is impoſſible to pleaſe 


eve 
n for 


body” is the conſoling reflexio 
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experience, but not 


ſome render their lives a perpetual 


where we think we have ſucceeded, 
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quiſition is not to be kept, and if our 
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thouſand diſappointments. It is an 
expreſſed, not a tacit, encomium on 
ourſelves, that we have attempted 
that which is impoſſible, and that it 
is no diſcredit to have failed where 
none have ſucceeded, The glory of 
the attempt is conlidered as ſome- 


thing to boaſt of, although it may 
be queſtioned whether it is a compen- 
Men 
often attempt what is impoſſible, witb 


ſation for the diſappointment. 


full aſſurance from the experience of 


others that it 1s ſo, yet with a degree | 


of confidence in ſucceſs which we 
cannot well deem conſiſtent. We 


are apt to think there is ſometbing 


in our caſe that may form an excep- 
tion. Every adventurer in the Lottery 
is convinced that oe only can carry 


off the great prize, but every adven- | 


turer thinks that one is iel. That 
time is precarious, and death certain, 
are convictions of a ſimilar kind, yet 
how few think that their own time 
flies, and their death approaches? 

It is impoſſible to pleaſe every- 


body“ is the conſolation of the ſtateſ- 


man when his popularity is on the 
wane—of the politician whoſe ſchemes 
are rejected of the Divine who ſends 


away half his congregation diſpleaſed 


Dot the tradeſman whoſe cultomers 
have deſerted him—and of the au- 
thor whoſe works are read by few. 
Indeed the latter claſs of men are ex- 
poſed to more diſappointments than the 
others. They are liable to be reject- 
ed by the ignorant who cannot under- 
ſtand—by the wealthy who will not 


read by the Critics who are pleaſed _ 


with finding fault, and by the churl who 
is determined not to be pleaſed at all. 
It is neceſſary, however, to poſſeſs 


a higher conſolation than is derived 
from the vain reflection that we can- 


not perform that which is impoſſible 
and this conſolation it is in every 
man's power to poſſeſs. The 
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of notice. 


the common modes of civility 
gentleneſs. 
as if they intended to knock you 
down, and pay a debt in the way 


due | 
performance of our duty according 


to our abilities and judgement cannot 


fail to give ſatisfaction to all whom 


words. May we not argue tha 


to pleaſe is an object of conſequerce. 
It is impoſſible that our conduct thy; 


regulated can forfeit the good opinion 


of any man of reflection. It may 
excite envy, provoke to jealouſy, and 
even incite to revenge, but it muſt 
nevertheleſs be the theme of appro- 
bation. If we adhere to our du: 7 


unambitious of applauſe, and ur mov. 
ed by cenſure, we inevitably 


Aitrat 
the one and diſappoint he other, 
Cenſure, . in this caſe, if rightly under. 
ſtood, is rcally applaule, {or who 


would entertain the vain h dope ot pleal. 


ing both the good and th e bad] 
& . audari a laudato viro, to be 
praiſed by them whom all men prails 
is a merit—of the reſt of mankind vs 
ought to take nc account. | 

In the pertormance of Subs” foms 
men have fallen into an error »l;ich 
although not very common, is wo! hy 
They are ſo much pleated 
with the bare performance of that 

duty, as to think themielves above all 
and 
They do you a tavour 


6 
bufineſs as if their intention was de 
commit a robbery. Urbanity, how» 
ever, is itſelf a duty: it enters tronglf 


into the compoſition of philant! ropp, 
and I know no precept or es ampic in 
ſacred or profane writing Wich Fa 


jultiſy the neglect of it. 


if it procecds 
from the temper, it may be confideted 
as incurable, but a good man will 
not ceaſe to attempt the cure. Mild. 
neſs of addreſs, affability, gentlencls 
of manners, or in a word, all that vs 


| underſtand by Good Breeding 07 | 


Politeneſs, are perfectly confit ent 
with virtue or piety, and where they 
ſerve to attract men to admire better 
qualities, of which they are but the | 
ornaments, who would not cu tyate 
them ? 


| 4 
To conclude the ls in a ſe 
poſh: | 


ot more an im | 
pleaſe al men is u "Lily | 


bility than an abſurdity? Our pur- 


ſuits arebounded in a certain degree. 
It may be our intereſt and our harmleſs 


deſire to pleaſe a certain number, 
but beyond them neither our intereſt 
vor our pleaſures can lie. And it 
muſt be repeated, that every effort 
we make which is inconſiſtent with 


our duty, which takes from our vir- 


tue, impairs juſtice or violates truth, 
however ſucceſsſul ſuch an effort may 
be, is a meanneſs of which we cannot 
but be aſhamed, and an acquiſition 
which we cannot long keep. The 
writer who flatters his renders {mooths 
over their follies, and encouragestheir 
vices, may pleaſe ſome, and among 


them may be the perſons whom it is 
his intereſt to pleaſe, but he has de- 


parted from the manly dignity of 
genius, and has incurred the imputa- 
tion of proſtitution. The tradeſman 
who fearſul of the loſs of buſi- 
neſs, behaves with N civility 
and equal gratitude to the poor- 
eſtas well as the richeſt of his 
friends, has done his utmoſt 10 give 
miverſal ſatisfaction—but when he 


dio to the rich, and violates truth 


I he ſhould remember that ſervi- 


17 is followed by contempt, and that 
«lie may be detected. 


o Ep beg cc pee N 


Poetry. 
Lor the ABERDEE& MaGAZINE. 
An Ode to Patience. 


HE. virtue; which all virtue 
crowns, 
Ste ſmiling on misfortunes gn 
Who can thy value ſcan ? 


tant me thy never failing aid, 

In all the woes of man! . | 

nllain'd with blood, devoid of ire, 

boſom breathes a ſacred fire, 
Va hich wickedneſs adores, 

00 Heut as the dial's thade, 


 Orivinal and Select Poetry. 5 


Envy may point its poiſon'd darts; 


Without 


Who watch'd before 


Mence, thou meek and lovely maid, | 
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Impreſſion by thy mercy made; 
All crueliy abhors; 

Protected by thy heavenly chern 

We dread no foe, we fear no harm: 
Still innocent and gay; 


9 


And firive to wound unguarded 


parts, 
Thy ſtrength repells its ſway. 


To thy ſoft conqueſts valour yields, 


How oft have you defy'd the ſhields 
Of tyranny and power? 
thy mildneſs nothing can 
Subdue the enemies of man, 
We nced thee ev'ry hour. | 
When bold Columbus dar'd the ſeas, 


The wiſh'd for land no failor ſees, 


Who languiſh'd long aboard, 


Each hour new terror, want and pain, 


Fear, anguiſh with their horrid train, 
Their ruthleſs wrath explor'd. 
He's doom'd to periſh by their ne 
ire all ability commands, 
He ſhrinks not from his ſtate. 


Three dayshebegg'd they would allow 


His ſhip the ocean yet to plow, 
E'er he embrac'd his fate. 
I ſee the land; he cry'd aloud, 


Who watch's-. upon the top maſt 
{hroud, 


Before the fatal day. 
L ſee the land! they cry'd aghaſt, 


the mizzen 
maſt; | 


Columbus leads the war 
An infant prince in fetters bound, 


Where guns and volunteers ſarroond, 


The mother's brimful eye; 
A parent's and a huſband's fears, 


What bitter pang the boſom tears? 


To check the royal tigh! _ 
Hard 1s the hand of ruſtic law, 
From which inhuman mon draw 
Their conſequence and power; 


Their bearts are harder than the 


Where Tt rk l mepherds watch their 


| floc ck; | 
From Liberty ſecure. 

Such vict'ry trom thy gleam 1 Ss 
Vith rapture men applaud thy deeds, 


Ia 
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In everlaſting praiſe, 
While Fortitude thy ſiſter fair, 


Injured merit to repair, 
Brings never ſading bays. 


ag phe — Recuius.. 
1790. | 
tartar hor foatorhgeha to Fs 


HAPPINESS. 
H Happineſs! thou object of 


deſire, 


Purſu'd by all, whom al alike admire, 
Where ſhall I find thee, valu'd | as 


thou art? 
How win, and claſp thee to my eager 
| heart ? 
In infancy, ere ſcarce I form'd a 
> thought, 
Thro' all my light purſuits tor thee 1 
ſought; 4 
In ev'ry impulſe own'd thy quicken- Y 
ing power, | 
Midſt childiſh toys, and projeR of an 
hour. 
Thou fledd'ſt me then, and tho? [ Rill | 
| purſu'd 
With thoughtleſs haſte, didſt Rill my 
with elude. 


In youth, amus'd with thouſand 
airy ſchemes, 
'Thine were my waking thoughts, and 
tzhine my dreams; 
Gay Fancy ſpread her gilded ſcenes 
around, 
While, pleas'd, I wander'd o'er wy 
_ enchanted ground, 
And ſketch'd out many a little fairy 
bower, 


To hedge thee in, and bind thee to 


my power. 
Then Love too came, a lovely laugh 
ing boy, 


And ſaid he'd lead me on to thee and 


Joy. 


He led me, unſuſpicious of his miles, 


To Anna, beauteous Anna, dreſt in 


ſmiles. 
{gaz d, adimnir'd, in rapture with he 
charms: 1 


Original and Select Poetry, 


| Thy ſtill imperfect bleſſings on my 


| Where'cr I thought thee likely 194 


Yet oft deceiv'd, and each warm wiſh 


658 S885 3935 | 


0. 


To claſp ſome fond conſenting maid, 


] > Pas thus, to Heaven's parental, 


I breath'd my unambitious pray? 5 


—— 


And thought 1 ſaw thee, goddef, 

der arms: | 

Then lov'd, and worſhipp'd; but no 

longer free, 

Soon wert thou fled, and Love I let. 
for thee, - | 

E'er fince, in many a long 

mazy round, 


WA 1 


tound, 
Oh happineſs! thy. ſteps have I pur. 
ſuꝰ d, | 
Now ſaw thee near, and now fied dil 
tant view'd; 
And tho? with viepard hand thou'h 
ſometimes ſhe ed 


head, 


| deny'd, 
Thy flatt'rer, Hope, no more {hall 
be 85 e | | 


R 


DOMESTIC PLEASURES 


Far from Fortune's tinſe! tate, 

And all the joys on wealth 
that wait, | 
Le guardian powers! my lot aſſan! 

But give me in ſome humble flade, | 


And call domeſtic pleaſures mine. 


care, 


And proſtrate ſought a doom be- 
nign. 
I Lhnghi and lo! th' aſſenting kiss 
Bade thee, Maria, inſtant riſe, 
And make domefl, c ple aſures mine. 


And now your inſect wings, ve gay! 
Ye flutt'rers thro? life's little day! 
Expand, and boaſt Four gave 
ſhine: 
Tis all in vain—1 aſl: r no more 
In her I view an ample ſtore 
Of dear domeſtic pleaſures m nine. 
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| No. LXI.] Thurſday May 6, 1790. [Price zd. 
. FR: _ 
1 THE | STUDENT”; DREAM. | academic life; I began to examine in- 
"oh 8 3 | to the improvement that I had made 
— e ns in paſling through a courſe of liberal 
pe. vive d redte- qui prorogat | education, Not finding, this im- 


„„ 5 e 
Ruſticus expectat, dum defiuat am- 
nis: at ille 


dilis ævum. 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be 

wiſez La ip. 
to day, 555 

Does on a river's bank expecting ſtay, 

Till the whole ſtream, which ſtopp'd 
him ſhould be gone, 

That runs, and as it runs, for ever 
will run 0n,— CowLEy. 


——dteriles tranſmiſimus annos, 
Hæc Evi mihi prima dies, hc li- 
——Our barren years are paſt; 


| laſt, 5 


_ ELPHINSTON, 


Labitur, et labetur in omne volu- 


Hen. 


He who defers this work from day 


Be this of life the firſt, of ſloth, the 


DEING returned home into the 
country after attending college, 


provement adequate to the advantages 
I enjoyed, my mind was ſomewhat 
uneaſy under the diſagreeable reflec- 


| tion—l was alſo at a loſs in what 


manner to conduct my future ſtudies 
with ſucceſs. 


iſtence, and threw a melancholy 
gloom on every object around me. 
more than uſual with the above con- 
dream. 

fide in my own chamber, and revoly - 
ing in my mind the actions of my pat 


life. The review was attended (2s you 


mixture of ſeniations, ſame of which 
were of the painſul and others of the 


occaſioned a deep and involuntary 
ſigh, and claſping my two hands to- 


aud having bid a final adieu to an 


4 73 in 


Thus circumſtanced, I 
experienced a certain reſtleſsneſs of 
diſpoſition, which embittered my ex- 


A few evenings ago, being impreſſed 
fiderations, 1 dreamt the following 
I thought I was fitting by my fire 
may naturally ſuppoſe) with a ſtrange 


pleaſing calt, The retroſpect howevec 


gether, I burſt forth into the following 
_ exclamation. © O that it were but 


— Ws 
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in my power to recall theſe precious 
moments, Which once were, but 
never ſhall return, and be permitted 
to ſpend them over anew- Impreſ- 
ſed as I now am with the ineſtimable 
value of time, and the importance of 
diligently improving it, how careful 
ſhould I be, to make a proper uſe of 
every opportunity afforded me for 
inſtruction!'ꝰ | 
At this very ;nſtagt I was ſtartled 
by a loud knock at my chamber door; 
upon opening it, there entered a 
venerable old man, remarkable for 
the elegant ſimplicity of his dreſs, 
and the engaging ſweetneſs of his 
countenance. His features were en- 
livened by parental tenderneſs, and 


lips were like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of ſilver—preſentins him with 
a chair, he ſat himſelf down beſide me, 
and apologized for the abruptneſs of 
nis viſit—he then beſpake my atten- 
tion by placing one hand on my knee : 
and looking me full in the face, and 
addreſſed me in theſe tender and ever 
memorable words, 

„ Why are you fo fooliſh, my 
poung friend, as to diſtreſs yourſelf 
with that which cannot now be re— 
called? often heretofore have I eyed | 
vou in the haunts of ſolitude, with 
flow ſtep and downcaſt countenance, 
lamenting the loſs of your time and 
the miſimprovement of your talents. 
Often have I heard you pouring 
cout your piteous complaints, and a 
_ thouſand times have I wiſhed to ſoothe 
the anguiſh of your diſtracted mind 


but would it not much better become | 


you to diſcover an unſeigned repen- 
tance for your paſt folly, and evidence 
the ſincerity of this repentance by re- 
goubling your future diligence, and 
thus ſupplying the deficiencies” you 
no ſo bitterly lament !—Inſtead then 
of deflroying your peace by fruitleſs 
tighs and unavailing wiſhes—reſume 
the courage of a man, I am come 


dictates of wiſdom, till it has paſſed 


regard, ſince they will contribute to 


| tranquility of your mind. 


| your 


- pleaſure, to perceive that you are | 


poſſeſſed of ſo docile a diſpoſition— 


the plough; ſo likewiſe the mind is 


fluence of a falſe medium— You have, 


hither} for the profeſſed purpoſe ef 


j 


The & tudent 1 Dream. 


ſuggeſting to you one or two con. 


ſolatory remarks, which may ſerve 


to diminiſh your ſorrow; and be. 
fore I leave you, I ſhell put into 
your hands a few rules, to which yy 


| muſt ſteadily and inflexibly adhet: for 
the time to come.— ' 


_ Liltentherefore, my g generous youth | 

— Attend to the leffons: of wiſdom, 

You muſt know, then, that it js a 
very favourable circumſtance in your | 
caſe, that you are ſo ſenſible of 
your ſlender attainments—the con. 


ſciouſneſs of ignorance has ever 


been thought the firſt ſtep to ſolid 


improvement— Lt is the beſt corre&ive 
of an indolent and {lothful temper, 


and the ſharpeſt ſpur to diligence and 
the expreſſions that dropped from his | 


induſtry, Many would have arrived | 
to great eminence in learning, if 
they had not fooliſhly imagined that 
they had already attained it. 1 
can aſſure you it gives me much 


as the Glebe never receives the prain | 
into its boſom with advantage, till 
it has been previouſly laid open by 


never ſo properly fitted to imbibe tte 


through the progreſſive ſtages of pain» | 
ful conviction.— There are two 
conſiderations, my young friend, which 
though they ſeem to eſcape your no- 
tice, are however well worthy your | 


leſſen your regret, and reſtore the } 


I. Remember, perbaps your ima. 
gination in ſome degree en 
your defects the imperfections 0 
humanity need not the diſtorting ir- 


I am perſuaded, from your earliel 
years, given ſome application to 
ſtudies this meaſure of 
application, though ſmall, if it has 
been thus continued, mult in Un 
furniſh you with a conſiderable de. 


ou are indeed 
gre of opta 7 alle 


profound philoſopher—but conſider, 


require that every collegian ſſiould be 
a Bacon, or a Boyle, or a Locke, or 
1 Newton ; theſe incomparable men 
are but lumiparies, that are permit- 
ted by providence, to blaze forth 
with uncommon ſplendor, once or 
twice in a century, and ſerve to ſhow 
to what an aſtoniſhing pitch of ex 
cellence the human mind can be car- 
ried, by the invigorating and expand- 
ing influence of ſcience: a general 


4 then, rather than a profound know- 

2 ledge of things, ſhould be aimed at 

+. by the ſtudent as it frequently proves 

i molt advantageous to the polieitor, 
y in patling through life. 


II. Remember that as yon are 


1 now drawing near to manhood, ſo 
1 you enter with more ſpirit on the pro- 
ch ſecution of knowledge; your thirſt 
88 after improvement daily increaſes, and 
2 conſequently. your indignation at 
"1 your knowing ſo little increaſes alſo; 
by hence ariſes a great deal of that diſ- 
17 content ſo viſible in your countenance, 
* wiling your brow and diſturbing the 
Fi calm of your felicity—for in this ſenſe 
i: never were the words of Solomon 
two more truly verified He that in- 
mY ne in knowledge, increaſeth in 
oy, orrow, But fir, let me entreat you to 
10 e your regret * he horizon 
2 5 ſeience has no boundaries viſible to 
1 ine eyes of mortals. Such is the 
5 thick darkneſs | which envelopes moſt 
ima. lubjes of knowledge here be- 
Wen ou, that the moſt learned man, after 
1s Of 15 umecit efforts, to explain the phæ- 
g in- 33 ot the natural and moral 
have, 0 has ſufficient reaſon to fit 
liel "hp and weep that he knows ſo 
to TY = 2 
1 of * It thought the old Gentle- 
it has ! et heuled.—litherto he had acted 
we <nevolent part of a comforter 
le de. barg E eplied, with fo {kilful an 
indeed aug, the lenient, balm of conſolation 


the ſtate of ſociety is ſuch as not to 
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gled with painful anxiety, becauſe | 
you are not a profound linguiſt, or a | 


— 


— — 
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to my wounded ſpirit my counte- 

nance, which before had been cover- 
ed with ſo deep a gloom, began to 

brighten up with cheerfulneſs—my 
eyes ſparkled with uncommon viva- 
city}; the blood circulated through my 
veins with an unuſual rapidity, and L 
was delighted beyond the power of con- 
ception, with this acceptable though 
unexpected viſitor. I now earneſtly 
intreated him to aſſume the character 
of a mild and impartial inſtructor, for 
which he ſeemed ſo well capacitated. — 

The unbounded philanthropy of his 
ſoul excluded the poſſibility of a re- 


tuſal—granting therefore immediate- 


ly my requeſt—he thus pleaſingly 
reſumed the intereſting ſubject. 
The ſucceſs with which my at- 
tempts to ſerve you, have been 
crowned on the preſent occaſion, en 


courages me to proceed with alacrity, 


and to undertake the arduous tatk 
which you now require. Thrice 


happy ſhall Il be, my young friend, if 


L cay ſuggeſt any thing to you as an 
inſtructor, that may tend to regulate 
your future ſtudies, and to guide you 
through the dark and intricate mazes _ 
of human lite. Near ſeventy years 


of my pilgrimage are already gone, 
and according to the courle of nature 
the time is not very tar diſtant when 


I muſt I go to that country © from 
whoſe bourne no traveller has ever 


returned.“ I wiſh therefore to em- 


ploy the remainder of my days, in 
promoting the welfare of the riſing 
generation. Impelled by this motive, 


| have come hither at this time. The 


inexperience and raſhneſs of youth, 
need the guidance of mature age. 
The voyage of lite is perilous, an! 


many a precious cargo has been loſt 
in the tempeſtuous paſſage, How nu- 


merous the individuals, that have 


_ embarked with the moſt flattering 


proſpect of gaining the deſired haven ; 
but alas! the ſurly winds aroſe—the 
anmercitul tempeſt howled—The 


face of heaven grew black and lour- 


| 2 ing, | 


* 
* 


1 


- 
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ing and the devouring waves ſwal- 


lowed up their little veſſel it ſank, 


and ah! it roſe no more! — The 
want of an intelligent and experien- 
ced pilot was the cauſe of the dread 
ful cataſtrophe—it ſhall be my buſi- 


nels then, to give you all the aſſiſ. 


tance I can, and I hope that by the 


bleſſing ofthe Almighty, your voyage 


will be proſperous, and your arrival 
ſafe. | . 


As the trickling tear and the heav. 


ing ſigh cannot recal any one circum- 
ſtance of your paſt life, which you now 
lament, let this regret of yours have 


an auſpicuous influence over the fu- 


ture, by regulating your conduct in 


time to come, and thus effectually 
preventing any additional load of for- 


row. As you will ſtand in need of 
particular directions in your preſent 
fit uation, I ſhall on that account ob- 
ſerve a minuteneſs, which I am a- 
fraid will border too much on forma- 
lity.- 
dellitute of a tutor's friendly advice; 
do you not reſemble a ſheepthat wants 
its ſhepherd, or a child that wants its 


You are henceforth to be 


The Student's Dream, 


application; the latter may be ſaid 
with propriety, to be the employ of 


parent? are you not ſtrictly ſpeaking 


aliterary orphan? you have bid fare- 
well alſo, to the wholeſome and well 
timed reſtraints of college diſcipline. 
It will be highly proper in me there. 
fore, to remind you of ſome things, 
which though ſeemingly trivial, are 


nevertheleſs effential to your future 


proſperity and ſucceſs. At the univer- 
ſity you could do little more than 
learn the firſt elements of ſcience: 
vou ſhould now ſee that the founda- 


tion was well laid, and when you have 


attended to this neceſſary preliminary, 


proceed, with diligence and attention, 


to erect the ſuperſtructure. It is a 
very common but pernicious miſtake 
Into which young men fall, when they 
imagine that the termination of a 
college courſe is alſo the termination 
of ſtudy. Can there be any thing 
more abſurd and ridiculous? It 
ſhould not be forgotten, that the 


— 


| ly ruin the beſt and moſt robuſt con- 


- when the air is moſt ſalubrious; whe 


appearances, the riſing ſun illumiuat- 
ing creation with his reſplendent T4y5 
the beſt fitted for ſtudy and reflec- 


ſcrupulous attention to every thing 
that may tend to 


buſineſs of 2 tradeſman, and of x 


ſcholar, is totally different; the former 
is thoroughly learnt after a few years 


one's whole life; on the time to come 
then, there is as much, it not more 


ſtreſs to be laid, than upon that 


which is now gone. Summon up your 


reſolution then, beloved youth, lay 


aſide every fearful apprehenſion, dif. 
miſs every ſpecies of deſpondency, 


and let hope, ſweet hope, fire your 
breaſt, and rouſe every paſſion of your 
foul,” 


juſt as my aged inſtrudor hadutter- 
ed theſe animating words, J imagin- 
ed that he put his hand in his pocket, 
and drew out a ſcroll of paper cloſely 
written; he then read to me the ſub- 
ſequent rules, with a fweetnels of ac- 


cent, and a certain modulation of 


voice, which I ſhall not eafily forget. 
« I. Avoid night ſtudies; they are 
the bane of health, and will gradual- 


ſtitutions. Soon enter your bed at 
night, and ſoon leave it inthe morning. 
The night was deſigned for natural 
reſt; it is then, that you molt prof 
tably enjoy © tired nature's great re. 
ſtorer, balmy ſleep.” Early ziſing 
has been univerſally extolled by the 
faculty, as one of the moit powerful 
ſpecifics againſt the approach 0: 
diſeaſe, The morning is the time 
the ſpirits are cheered, by beholding 
that molt ſublime and majeſtic of all 


and gilding every opening pro. 
ſpect; and when, the mind is by far | 


tion. You ſhould alſo pay the mok 


preſerve and eltabliln 
your health. It was an obſervarion i 
of the ancients, © that acute diſeaſes 

were inflicted by the immediate agency 


of heaven, but thoſe of a chronic 
„% LT f nature 


aature were of our own forming.“ 
The mind and the body, like the wed- 
ded pair, are fo cloſely united, that 
they are mutually affected. Corporal 


capacitates the intellectual faculty, for 
any remarkable exerfion—your meat 
5 and your drink, your company and 
8 vour amuſements therefore ſhould be 
preciſely of ſuch a kind, as are an- 
| {xerable to the ſimple calls of nature; 
and ſerviceable to the real welfare of 


, the animal economy. 

: WS 24d!ly, Let your time be properly 
occupied ; let almoſt every hour of 

b the day be appropriated to ſome par- 

— ticular employment; may you never 

a de heard to fay, that your time 

y | hangs heavy on your hands, and that | 

. | you know not what to do with your- 


ſelf,” A judicious diſtribution of the 


The fine arts, poetry, painting, and 
not one particle of your time ſhould 


as well as thoſe of gold, have their 


e | ſeparate value. The learned Eraſmus 
19 tells us, that his work entitled the praiſe 
he of folly (one of the moſt celebrated 


of his performances) was written on 


3dly. After obtained a general 


take and genius, and apply to that 


at- branch of knowledge you like beſt, 
585 with unremitting ardor. Some are 

o· fond of the learned languages and the 
far belles lettres others of mathematical 


< a ſtrong propenſity to cultivate 
the different parts of natural Philoſo- 


7 pneumatics or optics &c.—Others 
are more attached to the ſtudy of 
moral philoſophy, and accordingly 


pain diſtracts the attention, and in- 


f day, is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
t. jour improvement, and without ſuch 
e an arrangement, little elſe can be 
|. expected, than anarchy and confuſion. | 


be waſted, for the particles of time, 


horſeback when travelling into ltaly !! 


knowledge of the ſciences, you 
ſhould carefully conſult your own 


and altronomical {peculations—ſome | 


Phy—viz, mechanics or hydroſtatics, 


employ the whole of their time in the 
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conſideration of pneumatalogy, ethics, 
juriſprudence, politics, &. Examine 
then the bent of your mind; this is a 


point of great moment—and when 
after the moſt mature deliberation, you 


are certain which way your inclina- 
tion leads you—proſecute it with an 


enthuſiaſm of ſoul, and let your ſpe- 


culations be always ſubſervient to the 


great practical purpoſes of human 


life.-They who boaſt of an univer- 
ſality of genius are ſometimes found 
to be very ſuperficial- never arrive 
at much eminence, and do little good 


to the community at large. 


| a4thly. Inter mix your ſtudies; if you 
find it neceſſary, obſerve an alternate 


change; let works of reaſoning and 


imagination, of judgment and fancy, 


be pleaſingly aſſociated together—like 
the ſeaſons of the year, it will afford 
an agreeable variety. The mind of 


man will not admit of a very long 
and uninterrupted attention to ab- 


ſtruſe ſtudy, and very few are the 


| ſtudents, who are ſo far privileged 
muſic, may employ your leiſure hours; 


with that gigantic ſtrength of intellect, 


which does not feel the worſt effects 
from ſevere and continued applicati- 


on—however, by no means ſhould 
your mind lie dormant, for it reſem- 
bles the ſeveral parts of the budy, in 
gaining vigour and maturity by exer- 


_ciſe—accuſtom yourſelf therefore to 


lay aſide thoſe numerous prejudices, 
which warp the underſtanding, and 


biaſs the jud gment— learn in whatever 


you attend to, to diſtinguiſh truth from 


falſehood. Error, Proteus like, aſ- 


ſumes different forms but it is the 
part of the ſcholar to ſtrip it of thoſe 


diſguiſed appearances, and expoſe its 
fallaciouſneſs. Credulity is like an 
yawning gulph, that greedily ſwal- 


lows every thing that is thrown into 


it.— With reſpe& to the books you 


read, let them be recommended to 


you by ſome judicious friend. The 


ſages of antiquity thought a great 


book to be a great evil regard rather 
the 


the quality than the quantity of 
vo- 
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volumes you peruſe, for as it has been 
ingeniouſly obſerved, if the latter was 
alone to be the eſtimate of improve- 
ment, we ſhould expect, that every 
ſubſcriber to a circulating library 
ſhould be as wile as Socrates, and as 
accompliſhed as Julius Ceſar.” ?“ 
th. Perſevere in a regular plan of 
ſtudy once carefully laid down break 
in upon it as ſeldom as ever you can, 
purſue it with a becoming earneſtneſs, 
and you will find your ſtores of know- 
ledge increaſing every day. Nothing 
excellent is given the children of men, 
without much labour a fickleneſs of 
diſpoſition and a love of novelty, are 
highly inimical to ſound improvement, 
and cannot in the very nature of 
things exiſt together in tlie ſame indi- 
vidual.— Inceſſant and regular appli- 
cation is abſolutely neceſſary to high 
attainments in literature; and unleſs 
you tread in the footſteps of your lite- 
rary predeceſſors, would it not be 
vain and preſumptuous arrogance in 
you to imagine that you ever ſhall 
arrive attheir celebrity and eminence? 


A King once aſked an ancient philoſo- 


pher, if he could inſtill into his mind 


the principles of aſtronomy, without 


his undergoing the fatigue of ſtudy: 


The Philoſopher honeſtly replied, 
That there was no royal way to | 


aſtronomy.” e 
6thly, Cultivate a chearfulneſs of 
diſpoſition and temper. Diſcontent 


and ill nature are in general, enemies 


to the muſes they cannot peaceably 
dwell together in the ſame habitation. 
he kind and obliging to all about 
you, and never let your countenance 


be disfigured by the moroſeneſs and 


lullenneſs of conſtitutional or acquired 
melancholy the innocent pleaſures 
of ſociality temperately enjoyed, have 
a wonderful tendency to generate and 


promote the deſirable ſpirit I now 
recommend. Nothing evaporates the 
animal ſpirits, and oppreſſes the nerves 
more, than perpetual ſtudy; to prevent 


this, form to yourſelf a circle of in- 


The Students Dream. 


telligent and agreeable friends, why 
will unite inſtruction with amuſement, 


and thus happily relieve the toil of the 


cloſet—nor ſhould you entirely ſhun 


the company of the ladies. I am not 


like too many, who when thiey arrive 


| at an advanced period of life, ſorget 


that they themſelves were once 
young, and gravely exclaim againſt 
thoſe harmleſs pleaſures, which they 
now are not capable of enjoying. No; 


| I like to ſee young people of both ſexes 


fond of each other's company it 
delights me much, to behold the 
ſprightlineis of their features, the 
livelineſs of their air, and the ſparkling 
brightneſs of their eye. For the ſtu- 
dent to aſſociate now and then with 
two or three modeſt and virtuous 
females, will have a pleaſing influ- 
ence over his mind. The charms and 
graces of the fair ſex ſoften and atte- 
nuate the afperity and ernneſs of the 
ſcholar; they meliorate his diſpoſition, 
ſweeten his temper, annihilate his 
eccentricities, and produce on his con- 
duct through life ſome of the moi 
amiable effects; and why ſhould ve 
wonder at it, ſince it is congenial to 
the heart of man to be deeply affected 
by ſemale excellence! 

"th, And laſtly, accompany all your 
exertions for the attainment of Know 
ledge, and all your endeavours to 4. 
rive at real eminence, with terveil 
prayer to the Father of ſpirits, for h 
divine concurrence and bleſſing -b 
has immediate acceſs to the minds at 
all, and has promiſed aſſiſtance t0 
thoſe who aſk it in ſincerity and truth. 
Let all your thoughts, words, and 
actions, be tinctured with humility, 
modeſty, and candor-—The garb of 
humility adds comelineſs to the ap 
pearance of youth, and the Hluſh © 
modeſty is doubly graceful on 4 
youthful countenance. Above a 
avoid a ſpirit of ſcepticiſm, and ler. 
ty; unamiable at every period 0 
life; much more ſo at your tender 


1 : a5: 1 " | v | | ; id | : | : 7 ; 


© Jened in the ways of vice, is ſuſcepti- 
dle in the higheſt degree, of the fine 
emotions of gratitude and devotion 


tian Religion is founded in love, and 


difficulties may attend ſome of its 
ſublime doctrines, we cannot but 
admire che excellence of its practical 
tendency, as it is well adapted to 
correct the irregularities of our lives, 


of a bleſſed immortality. Flee then 
the diſguſting petulance of licentious 
infidelity—the giddy thoughtleſſneſs 
of diſſipation, and the hardened im- 
| pudence of conſcious but unrelenting 
| quilt, Whatever may be the occu- 
I pation of your future life, may you 
| reſtrain your paſſions, give them no 
unlawful indulgence, and act as a man 
and as a chriſtian. If you ſhould be 
| deſigned for the church, unite exam- 
| ple with precept for the ſuppreſſion of 


| with zeal and attention the important 
| duties of the paſtoral office. 
ſhould be engaged in the law, lift np 
| your voice againſt injuſtice, and vindi- 
| cate the cauſe ofthe oppreſſed. If you 


| the ſkilfulneſs of your preſcriptions, 
by the aid of ſympathy, and by the 


t WHT vittue of medicine, may you be 
s ingularly ſucceſsful in reſtoring 
K precious health, and in banifhing 
af from the chamber of the ſufferer, 
to dale and deſponding ſickneſs. If you 
h, be a merchant, may you honeſtly 
nd and vigorouſly promote the intereſts 
5, Wl «i commerce and the conveniences of 
of trade; in ſhort, whatever you may be, 
10- WW "ay you prove a bleſſing to ſociety, 
of WY +iriend to individuals, an ornament to 


human nature. 
au dis will pour ten thouſand ſtreams 


evi of joy into your parents heart ; for it 
ol Parents are delighted with the ſignifi- 
der ent ſmiles of infancy, with the prat- 
par- ings of innocent childhood, and 


The Student's Dream. 


worthy of your firſt regard. Whatever 


and to give us a well grounded hope 


all kinds of immorality, and diſcharge 


If you 


| thould apply to the ſtudy of phyſic, by 


A conduct like 


wich the gradual dawn and improve 


ing youth, how exquiſite muſt their 


| feelings of joy be, when they behold | 
tothe author of your being. The Chrit- | 


their ſon treading the ſtage of life 


with honor and applauſe, and exerting - 
himſelf to the utmoſt to enlarge the | 


ſtock of general happineſs !”? 
Having delivered to me theſe excellent 


and uſeful admonitions reſpecting my 


future ſtudies and conduct, I thought 
that my venerable inſtructor roſe 
trom his chair, and with a ſmile 


of complacency on his countenance, 


preſented me with the ſcroll on which 


the regulations were written.“ Here 


my young friend, (ſays he) take theſe 
rules, write them on the tablet of your 


heart with the point of a diamond, and 


let them operate with their full force 
on your behaviour and conduct 

Mavy more might have been given 
you, but I hope that your own good 
ſenſe and prudence will ſupply the 
omiſſion. Thoſe you have in your poſſeſ- 
ſion, I can aſſure you, are not the gau- 


dy illuſions of a diſtempered imaginati- 


on, nor the whimſical ſuggeſtions of 
way ward fancy, nor the unſubſtantial 


offspring of momentary paſſion. They 


are dictated by a knowledge of human 


nature, and are ſanctioned by my own 
experience; by the ſtrict and regular 


obſervance of them, your life will be 


happy, your death comfortable, and 


your memory ſo precious, that the 


turf that covers you will be moiſtened 
by the tears of therighteous. Remem- 
ber nothing here is fixed, ſtable, and 
permanent; every thing here, is chang» 


ing around us, theſcenes are perpetual- 
ly ſhifting, one generation paſſeth away 


and another cometh ; and thus have 


they ſucceeded each other for near 


fix thouſand years, like the waves on 


the ſea ſhore. The few ſummers and 


winters allotted you here on earth, 


will ſoon roll over your bead; then 
you muſt exchange the ſprightlineſs 
of youth for the infirmity of age; 


then your temples hke mine muſt 
the 
filvep 


be thinly ſcattered o'er with 
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ment of reaſon in generous and aſpir- 
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ſilver hairs of decrepid age, and you 
muſt he quickly numbered among the 
inhabitants of the peaceful tomb. 


manner... 


Of the Artifices of Animals. 


Whatſoever then thy hand findeth to | 


do, do it with all thy might, for there 
is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wiſdom in the grave, whi- 


ther thou goeſt.“ My aged viſiter 
now wiſhed me the divine protection, 
and was about to bid me an adieu. 
In the tranſports of gratitude I claſp- 


ed his hand, thanked him for his 
ſalutary inſtructions. and aſſured him 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, that they ſhould 
not paſs unregarded. I inſiſted on his 
ſtaying with me a few moments lon- 
ger ; he meekly though determinately 
_ refuſed, and in the ſtruggle to detain 
him, Iawoke, and lo it was a D RAu!! 


M NN N N X MMM N 
oo the Artifices of e by 


[From Smellie's Philoſophy of Na- 
| | tural Hiſtory. ] my 


(Concluded from p. 238.) 


N Kamtſchatka, the animals cal- 


1 led gluttons employ a ſingular 


ſtratagem for killing the fallow. deer. 


They climb up a tree, and carry with 
them a quantity of that ſpecies of 
moſs of which the deer are very 
fond. When a deer approaches 
near a tree, the glutton throws down 
the moſs, If the deer ſtops to eat 
the moſs, the glutton inſtantly darts 


don upon its back, and, after fix- 


ing himſelf firmly between the horns, 
tears out its eyes, which torments 
the animal to ſuch a degree, that, 
whether to put an end to its tor- 
ments, or to get rid of its cruel ene- 
my, it ſtrikes its head againſt the 


trees till it falls down dead. The 


glutton divides the fleſn of the deer 
into convenient portions, and con- 


ceals them in the earth to ſerve for 


! Kamtſchatka, The moſt remarkable 


| ſometimes met with in ſuch prodigy 


nerally return to Kamſchatka about 


ed to ſtop two hours till the who 
_ troop Paſles. 


future proviſion. The gluttons 0 
the river Lena kill horſes in the ſame 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of rats in 


kind is called Zegulchitch by the na. 


tives. Theſe rats makes neat and 
ſpacious neſts underground. They 
are lined with turf, and divided into 
different apartments, in which the 
rats depoſit ſtores of proviſions for 
ſupporting them during the winter, g 
It is worthy of remark, that the rats WF * 
of this country never touch the pro- : 
viſions laid up for the winter, e- 5 
cept when they cannot procure nou. MW 
riſhment any where elſe, The rats, : 
like the Tartars, change their habi- WW - 
tations. Sometimes they totally a. 0 
bandon Kamtſchatka for ſeveral years, WWF M 
and their retreat greatly alarms the th 
inhabitants, which they conſider as a WF of 
_ | prefage of a rainy ſeaſon, and of a WF 
| | bad year for hunting. The retun WF ,- 
| of theſe animals is, of courſe, look: 5 
ed upon as a good omen. Whenever N ... 
| they appear, the happy news is ſoon Wi po 
| ſpread over all parts of the con- ber 
try. They always take their depar- WF 
ture in the ſpring, when they aſſem- 5 
ble in prodigious numbers, and tri Co 
verſe rivers, lakes, and over arms of For 
the ſea. After they have made a long to 1 
voyage, they frequently lie motionlels Ky 
on the ſhore, as if they were dead. able 
When they recover their ſtrengh WM thro 
they recmamence their march · The he 
inhabitants of Kamtſchatka are ver WW 
ſolicitous for the preſervation of theſe of q 
animals. They never do the ra 17 0 


any injury, but give them every af 
ſiſtance when they lie weakened and 
extended on the ground. They ge. 


the month of October; and they ate 
ous numbers, that travellers are obig 


The track of groudd 
they travel in a ſingle ſummer 1s nob 


leſs wonderiul than the regalo 


they obſerve in their march, and that 
jnctinctive impulſe which enables 
them to foreſee, with certainty, the 
changes of times and of ſeaſons, _ 

With regard to Birds, their arti- 
fices are not leſs numerous nor leſs 
ſurpriſing than thoſe of quadru- 
peds, The eagle and hawk kinds 
are remarkable for the ſharpneſs of 


in catching their prey. Their move- 
ments are rapid or flow, according 
to their intentions, and the ſituation 
of the animals they wiſh to devour. 
Rapacious birds uniformly endeavour 
to riſe higher in the air than their 
prey, that they may have an opportu- 
nity of darting forcibly down upon it 
with their pounces. 
E theſe artifices, Nature has endowed 
| the ſmaller and more innocent ſpecies 
of birds with many arts of defence. 
| When a hawk appears, the ſmall 
| birds, if they find it convenient, con- 
ceal themſelves in hedges or brafh- 
wood. When deprived of this op- 


| bers, ſeem to follow the hawk, and 
| to expoſe themſelves unneceſſarily to 
| danger, while, in fact, by their num- 
hers, their perpetual changes of direc- 


| tion, and their uniform endeavours. 
to riſe above him, they perplex the 
hawk to ſuch a degree, that he is un- 
able to fix upon a ſingle object; and, 
| after exerting all his art and addreſs, 
" WH |* is frequently obliged to relinquiſh 
. the purſuit, When in the extremity 
g of danger, and after employing eve- 


ry other artifice in vain, ſmall birds 


„ven for protection. 


ut 


ue 2 
7 man race, are by no means ſo much 
A araid of men as of rapacious birds. 


he ravens often frequent the ſea 
ſhores in queſt of food. When they 
find their inability to break the ſhells 
of muſſels, Kc. to accompliſh this pur- 


0d 
not 
itf 
1 ol. III. 


On the Artifices of Animals: 


their fight, and the arts they employ. 


To counteract 


| portunity, they, often, in great num- | 


have been often known to fly to | 

| This is a. 
plain indication that theſe animals, 
though they in general avoid the hu- 


Pole they uſe a very ingenious ſtra- 


tagem. They carry a muſſel, or 


and then daſh it down upon a rock, 
by which means the ſhell is broken, 
and they obtain the end they had in 
view. . 9 

The wood - pecker is furniſhed with 
a very long and voluble tongue. It 
feeds upon ants and other imall in- 
ſects. 
with a fingular inſtinct. 
how to procure food without ſeeing 


its prey. It attaches itſelf to the- 
trunks or branches of decayed trees; 
and wherever it perceives a hole or 
crevice, it darts in its long tongue, 


and brings it out loaded with inſects 
of different kinds. This operation 


ſtinct is aſſiſted by the inſtruction of 


by the force of example, teach them 
to reſort to trees, and to inſert their 


| tongues indiſcriminately into every 


hole or fiſſure. _ | ; 
Of the oeconomy of Fi/hes, as 


formerly remarked, our knowledge 


is extremely limited. But, as the 
ocean exhibits a perpetual and a ge- 
neralſcene of attack and defence, the 
courſe, be exceedingly various. 


For 


ſtrong and ſharp pikes. Others, as 
the perch kind, are defended with 
ſtrong bony rays in their fins. O- 
thers, as the-univalve ſhell fiſh, retire 
into their ſhells upon the approach 
of danger. The bivalves and multi- 
valves, when attacked, inſtantly ſhut 
their ſhells, which, in general, is a 
ſafficient protection to them. Some 
univalves, as the limpet kind, attach 
themſelves ſo firmly, by excluding 
the air, to rocks and tones, that, un- 
leſs quickly ſurpriſed, no force infe- 
rior to that of breaking the ſhell can 
remove them. The flying Hiſh, when 
purſued, darts out I the water, aud 
2 
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other ſhell fiſh, high up in the air, 


Nature has endowed this bir 
It knows 


is certainly inſtinctive; but the in- 


the parents; for the young are no 
ſooner able to fly, than the parents 


arts of aſſault and of evaſion muſt, of 


the preſervation of ſome ſpecies of 
fiſnes, Nature has armed them with 
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takes refuge in the air, in which it is 
for ſome time ſupported by the ope- 
ration of its large and pliable fins. 
The torpedo is furniſhed with a re- 
markable apparatus for ſelf-preſerva- 


tion. It repels every hoſtile attempt 
by an electrical ſtroke, which con- 


founds and intimidates its enemies. 


Several fiſhes, and particularly the 


ſalmon kind, when about to generate, 
leave the ocean, aſcend the rivers, 


depolit their eggs in che ſand, and, 


after making a proper nidus for their 
luture progeny, return to the ocean 


from whence they came. Others, as 
the herring- kind, though they ſeldom 
go up rivers, aſſemble in myriads 


the ocean, till the ſame inſtinctive im- 


: Pulſe forces them to obſerve a ſimilar 
conduct next ſeaſon. This migra- 


tion of ſalmons, herrings, and many 
other fiſhes, from the ocean to the ri- 
vers or ſhores, is of infinite advantage 


to mankind. They ſupply us occa- 
 Honally, and in ſome countries, as 
Great Britain, and particularly Scot- 


land, with abundance of nouriſhin 
and luxurious food; and, if our fiſher- 


ies were once put upon a proper foot. 


ing, they would ſoon conſtitute one 
of the moſt powerful incentives to in- 
duſtry, and become a great and im- 


and proſperity, _ 


The ect tribes, though compara- | 
tively diminutive, are not deficient 


in artifice and addreſs, With much 


art the ſpider ſpins his web. It ſerves 
tim the double purpoſe of an habita- 


tion, and of a machine for catchin 


and perſeverance he lies in the cen- 
ter of his web for days, and ſome- 
times for weeks, before an ill-fated 


fy happens to be entangled. One 


Of the Artifices of Ani malt. | | 
ſpecies of ſpider, which is ſmall, of 3 


blackiſh colour, and frequents cot. 


tages or out-houſes, I have known to 
| live during the whole winter months 
| without almoſt the poſſibility of fe- 
ceiving any nouriſhment; for, duting 


that period, not a fly of any kind 
could be diſcovered in the apartment. 
If they had been fixed in a torpid 


ſtate, like ſome other animals, the 


wonder of their ſurviving the want of 
food ſo long would not have been ſo 
great. But, in the ſevereſt weather, 
and through the whole courſe of the 


| winter, they were perfectly active and 


lively. Neither did they ſeem to be 


| | in the leaſt emaciated. 125 
from all quarters, and approach the | 
ſhores, or aſcend arms of the ſea, for 
the purpoſe of propagating the ſpe- 
cies, and cheriſhing their offspring. 
When the operation is performed, 
they leave the coaſts and diſperſe in 


The formica-leo, or ant-lion, is a | 


ſmall inſect, ſomewhat reſembling a 
 wood-louſe, but larger. 


Its head is 
flat, and armed with two fine move- 
able crotchets or pincers. It has fi 


legs, and its body, which terminates 
in a point, is compoſed of a number 


of membranous rings. In the ſand, 
or in finely pulveriſed carth, this a- 


nimals digs a hole in the form of 2 


funnel, at the bottom of which it lies 


| in ambuſh for its prey, As it always 
walks backward, it cannot purſue any 


inſet, To ſupply this defect, i 


lays a ſnare for them, and eſpecially 


for the ant, which is its favourite 
food. It generally lies concealed 


under the ſand in the bottom of its 
| funnel or trap, and ſeldom exhibits 


more than the top of its head. In 


| | digging a tunnel, the formaca-leo be- 
Portant ſource of national ſtrength 


gins with tracing a circular furrow | 
in the ſand, the circumference of 


| which determines the ſize of the fun- 


nel, which is often an inch deep. 


| After the firſt furrow is made, = 
animal traces a ſecond, which is 4“ 


ways concentric with the firſt, It 


. & | throws out the ſand, as with a ſnovel, 
bis food. With incredible patience 


from the ſucceſſive furrows or einde 
by means of its ſquare flat head ar 
one of its fore legs. It proceeds in 
this manner till it has completed is 
funnel, which it does with ſurpriſing | 
r e 
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promptitude and addreſs. At the 
bottom of this artful ſnare it lies con- 
cealed and immoveable. When an 
ant happens to make too near an ap- 
proach to the margin of the funnel, 
the ldes of which are very ſteep, the 
fine fand gives way, and the unwary 
ammal tumbles down to the bottom. 
| Thelormica-leo inſtantly kills the ant, 
| burics it under the ſand, and fucks 
| out its vitals. It afterwards puſhes 
cout the empty ſkin, repairs the diſ- 
order introduced into its ſnare, and 


azain lies in ambuſh for a freſh 


prey. 


| that ſpecies of ſpider which carries 
| her eggs in a bag attached to her 
| belly. A ſpider of this kind was 
| thrown into the funnel of a formica 
leo. The latter inſtantly ſeized the 
| bag of eggs, and endeavoured to dra 

| it under the ſand. The ſpider, from 


| 2 ſtrong love of offspring, allowed its 


| own body to be carried along with 


the bag. But the flender filk by 


which it was fixed to the animal's 
belly broke, and a ſeparation took 
place. The ſpider immediately ſei- 


zed the bag with her pincers, and 


exerted all her efforts to regain the 
object of her affections. But theſe 


efforts were ineffectnal; for the for- 


mica-leo gradually ſunk the bag deep- 
er and deeper in the ſand. 
ſpider, however, rather than quit her 


bold, allowed herſelf to be buried a- 
live. In a ſhort time, the obſerver 


removed the ſand, and took out the 
lpider. She was perfectly unhurt; 


lor the formica-leo had not made any | 


atack upon her. But, ſo ſtrong was 
ter attachment to her eggs, chat, 


wouph frequently touched with a | 
wig, the would not reliaquith the 


Place which contained them, 


When arrived at its full growth, 


te tormica-leo gives up the buſineſs 
a an enſnariag hunter. He deſerts 


b former habitation, and crawls a. 


bout for ſome time on the ſurface of 


8 


We formerly took ſome notice of | 


The 


the ground, ſpins a found lilken pod, 
and is ſoon transformed into a fly. 


e eee 
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Dose Con Af was need rf 


the ſtudy of phylic, and took 
his degree in that ſcience 3 but having 


aà greater paſhon for what is curious, 


than for what is uſeful, he degenerated 
from a phyſician into a virtuoſo. The 
country, in which he ſettled, ſoon ob- 


ſerved that the Doctor was more dif- 
poſed to examine the veins of the earth, 
than to feel the pulſe of a patient: His 


practice of courſe declined ; but he 
was happily enabled to live without the 
aid of his profeſſion, by the affluent 
fortune of his wife. She was a lady of 
a mild and engaging character, but of 
a delicate conſtitution, and, dying in 
childbed, left him an only daughter, 


whom he called Theodora. Th. Doc- 
tor was by no means a man of warm 


paſſions, and never entertained an idea 
of marrying again; though a female foſ- 
ſiliſt once endeavoured to work upon his 
foible, and to entice him into ſecond 
nuptials, by an artful hint than an un- 
ion of their two cabinets would enhance 
the value of both. 


ance; for being himſelf a molt active 


ſpirit, he not only diſcharged thoſe 
common offices of lite, which belong 


to the maſter of a family, but was able 


and willing to direct or execute ali the 
| minuter domeſtic buſineſs, which is ge- 


nerally conſidered as within the female 
department. His acdivity, though, 
from the want of an enlarged under» 
ſtanding, ic waſted itſelf on trifles, ſup- 
ported the chearfulneſs of his temper. 
He was, indeed, frequently officrous, 
but always benevolent. Though he 
had ceaſed to practice phyſic at the ſum- 


mons of the wealthy, he was cager ,- . 


2 1 2 5 8 


25 
| the earth. He at laſt retires under 


Indeed, he had 


little or no occaſion for conjugal aſſiſt- 
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Coral. 


wealthy. 


all times to afford every kind of relief 


to the ſufferings of the poor. He was 


gentle and indulgent to his ſervants, and 


as fond of his little daughter as a virtu- 


oſo can be of any living and ordinary 


production of nature. Theodora diſ- 


covered, in her childhood, a very 


and particularly endeared herſelf to her 


of the moſt precious articles in his cabi- 


net; a compliment which ſo warmed the 
heart of the delighted naturaliſt, that he 
declared he would give her five thouſand 
pounds on the day of her marriage. No 


one doubted his ability to fulfil ſuch a 


Promiſe; for though he had ſquandered 
cConſiderable ſums on many uſeleſs bau- 
bles, he was, in all common articles of 
expence, fo excellent a manager, that, 
_ Inſtead of injuring, he had increaſed his 
fortune ; and from this circumſtance he 
Was generally believed to be much richer 
than he really was. Theodora had now | 
reached the age of nineteen, and, though 
not a beauty, ſhe had an elegant perſon, 
and a countenance peculiarly expreſſive 
of ſenſible good-nature : Her heart was 
fo very affectionate, that it not only led 


her to love her father moſt tenderly, but 
even to look upon his whimſical hobby- 


ford, a young man of acute underſtand- 
ing and poliſhed. manners, ſettled in 
London as a banker, and ſuppoſed to be 


terwards ſolicited the honour of her 


intelligent ſpirit, with peculiar ſweet- 
neſs of temper. As ſhe grew up, ſhe | 
_ diſplayed a {triking talent for the pencil, 


father, by ſurpriſing him with a very | 
accurate and ſpirited delineation of three 


A x 


He had been introduced to 
Miſs Coral at an aſſembly, and ſoon af. 
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hand for life. The Doctor, who waz 
remarkably frank in all pecuniary affairs, 
very candidly told the young gentleman 
what he intended for his daughter, 
_ declaring, at the ſame time, that he leſt 
her entirely at her own diſpoſal ; but, 
either from the favourable opinion he 
entertained himſelf of Mr Blandforg, 
or perhaps from ſome expreſſion of a 

probation which had fallen from ly 
daughter, the Doctor was very firm in 
his belief, that the match would take 
place; and being alert in all his tranſ. 
actions, he actually prepared his bre 
thouſand pounds for the bridegroom, 
before there was any immediate proſpect 
of a wedding. Theodora was certainly 


yet, whether ſhe really felt a reluctance 
to forſake her indulgent father, or whe- 
ther ſhe conſidered it as dangerous to 
accept a huſband on ſo ſhort an acquaint- 
ance, ſhe had hitherto given no other 
anſwer to his addreſſes, but that ſhe 
thought herſelf too young to marry. 
Blandtord conſidered this reply as noth- 
ing more than a modeſt preliminary to a 
full ſurrender of her perſon, and conti- 
nued his ſege with increaſing aſſiduity. 
In this very critical ſtate of affuirs, Dr 
Coral was ſummoned to a diſtance by 4 


bimſelf by the purchaſe of a very choice 
collection of the moſt valuable rarimes, 
which, if he was quick enough in lis 
application, he might poſhbly obtain by 
a private contract. For this purpole, 
his cori eſpondent had incloſed to bim 
a letter of recommendation to the ec. 
cutors of the deceaſed collector. This 
Was a temptation that Dr Coral could 
not reſiſt. Without waiting for the retuin 
of his daughter, who was abroad on 
an evening viſit, he threw himſelt into 
a a poſt chaiſe, and travelled all night, te 
reach the manſion of this departed bio: 
ther in the courſe of the following days 
He was received very cordially by à fe, 


— 


lation of the deceaſed, and * 


prejudiced in favour of Mr Blandford; | 


letter from a friend, who announced io 
| him the death of a brother virtuoſo, with 
| a hint, that the Doctor might emich 

horſe with a partial veneration. This 
_ ſingularity of ſentiment contributed very 

much to their mutual happineſs, and | 
rendered our gentle and ingenious dam 
| fel not fo eager to eſcape from the cuſ- 
tody of a fanciful old father, as young 
ladies of faſhion very frequently ap- 
pear: Yet happy as ſhe was, Theodora 
admitted the viſits of a lover, who had 
the addreſs to ingratiate himſelf with Dr | 
This lover was a Mr Bland- 


curioſities, of which he panted to be- 
come the poſſeſſor. But as the col- 
lection was very various and extenſive, 


of the ſum, which the proprietors would 
unqueſtionably demand for fo peerleſs a 
creafure. The delight, with which his 
whole frame was animated in ſurveying 
ſenſe of its value, and precluded him 
from the uſe of that profound and in- 


by the moſt intelligent perſons in every 
rank of life, I mean the art of vilifying 
the object which they deſign to pur- 
chaſe. Dr Coral, after commending moſt 
of the prime articles with a generous 
admiration, demanded, with that de- 


gree of heſitation which anxiety pro- 
duces, if any price had been {ſettled 


for the whole collection. The gentle- 
man, who attended him, enlarged on 


th? great trouble and expence with which 


| his departed relation had amaſied this in- 
valuable treaſure, and concluded a very 
eeborate harangue ik its praiſe, by in- 
| forming the Doctor, that he might be- 
come the happy maſter of the whole on 
the immediate payment of three thou- 
kad five hundred pounds. 'The Doc- 


ed by the mention of this ſum ; for, in 
erate ; and, ſecondly, he had the 


the power of inſtantly ſecuring to him- 
lf theſe manifold ſources of delight. 


his daughter ; and his parental affection 
combating, with ſome little ſucceſs, 
anſt his paſſion for virtu, the good 


de took a ſecond ſurvey of the choiceſt 


had been accidentally miſlaid and over- 


it, ſufficiently proved that he had a high 


wie firſt place, the price was really mo- 
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with avidity and admiration innumerable 


genious art, to honourably practiſed | 


— 


tor was more encouraged than diſmay- 


comfortable knowledge, that he had | 


Doctor had almoſt reſolved to relinquiſh | 
al ideas of the purchaſe. Unluckily, 


"antes, and met with an article which 


%ked in his firſt view of the collec | 
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tion—perhaps its preſent effect upon 


him was the greater from the caſual 


delay ; certain it 1s, that this additional 


rarity fell with an amazing force on the 
the Doctor began to tremble at the idea 


wavering balance of his mind; it entirel 
overſet his prudential affectionate reſolu- 
tion, and haſtily ſeizing a pen, which 


lay ready in a maſſive ink-ſtand of a cu- 


rious and antique form, he inſtantly 
wrote a draught upon his banker for the 


three thouſand five hundred pounds. 


At this paſſage of my little work, 1 


foreſee that many an honeſt ſpinſter, 
who may be reading it to her compani- 


ons, will pauſe for a moment, and ex- 


preſs an eager deſire to know what this 
wonderful rarity could be. 
inform her it was a very little box, con- 


When 1 


taining the uneatable product of a tree, 


ſhe may, perhaps, imagine it a pip of 
the very apple which tempted our in- 
conſiderate grandmother: — Eve, in- 


deed, may be ſaid to have inſtituted the 
order of virtuoſos, being the firſt of the 
many perſons on record who have ruined 


themſelves and their families by a paſſion 


for rarities. . Fl: 
But to return to her legitimate de- 
ſcendant, the curious Dr Coral. This 


gentlemen conſidered, that if he neglec- 
ted the preſent opportunity, he might 
never again be able to acquire the very 


ſcarce and marvellous production of 
nature, which he had long thirſted to 


poſſeſs, and which now ſtood before him. 
Not to teaze my fair readers with any 
longer ſuſpenſe, I will directly tell 
them; the above-mentioned little box 
But the comfort ariſing from this afſur- | 


ace was immediately deſtroyed by the 
relleQion, that all his ready money was 
devoted to the approaching marriage of 


contained a vegetable poiſon, collected. 
with extremeſt hazard of life, from the 


celebrated Upas tree, in the iſland of 
Java. 
this ineſtimable treaſure from the ſul- 
tan of Java himſelf, as a part of his re- 


A Dutch ſurgeon had received 


ward for having preſerved the life of 2 


favourite beauty in the royal ſeraglio ; _ 
and the ſurgeon, on his return to Eu- 
rope, had gratefully preſented it to the | 
deceaſed virtuoſo, who had been the 


generous patron of his youth. 
Dr Coral was inflamed with the — 
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eſt deſire of beginning various experi- 


ments with this rareſt of poiſons, with- 


out ſuſpecting that it might deprive his 
daughter of a huſband; taking, there- 
fore, this ineſtimable little box, with a 
few more of the moſt precious and port- 


able articles in his new acquiſition, and 


giving the neceſſary directions concern- 


ing ſome weighty cabinets of medals, 


and other more bulky rarities, he re- 
entered his poſt- chaiſe with that trium- 
phant feſtivity of mind, which can be 
conceived only by a ſucceſsful collec- 
tor. . | | Te 
As the Doctor delighted almoſt as 


much in the idea of buying a bargain, 


as in the poſſeſſion of a rarity, he amu- 
| fed himſelf, in his journey home, with 


various projects for the diſpoſal of his 
ample treaſure. It was his plan, to ſe- 


lect the articles which he particularly 
prized, and by a judicious ſale of the re- 
mainder, to regain almoſt the whole ſum 
that he had ſo rapidly expended. Poſ- 
ſeſſing a high opinion of his own judge- 
ment in affairs of this nature, he pleaſed 
himſelf with the apparent facility of his 
deſign, and under the lively influence of 
theſe agreeable thoughts, he arrived at 
his own door. 
dora flew with peculiar cagerneſs to re- 
ccive him, having ſuffered no little anxi- 
ety from his extraordinary abſence. The 
| Iprightlineſs of his appearance ſoon re- 
lieved her from all her ſolicitude, and 
they entered the parlour very gaily toge- 


The affectionate Theo- 


| 


* 
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tion produced a very ſtriking and gloomy 
change in the countenance of Mr Bland. 
ford, he withdrew with that gentleman 


into his ſtudy, and. very candidly told 


him, that this recent and expenſive 


tranſaction ſhould make no material 


difference in the fortune of his daugh- 
ter: He explained his intention of re. 
gaining the money by a partial ſale of 
the collection, and added, that as this 


mode of replacing .the ſum expended 


might not be very expeditious, he ſhould 
more than compenſate for the deficiency 
by a bond for four thoulaad pounds, 
with full intereit, and ſtrict punctuality 
JJ 
Mr Blandford happened to be one of 
thole adventurous gentlemen, who, as 
they tremble on the verge of bankrupt. 
cy, ingeniouſly diſguiſe the ſhudderings 
of real fear under artful palpitations of 
pretended love, and endeavour to fave | 
themſelves from falling dowa à tremen- 
dous precipice, by hattily catching at 


the hand of the firſt wealthy and bene. 


volent virgin or widow, whom they | 
ſuppole within their reach: He was a 
great projector in the management ot 
ready money, and had raited many 
ſplendid viſions on the expected fortune ot 


Miſs Coral ; but the little box of poilon, 
| which the Doctor had brought home, 


converted his daughter, in the eyes. 0: 
Mr Blandford, into a ſecond Paiidor? 


and as that gentleman had all the 


cunning of Prometheus, he reloli<d, 


ther, where Theodora had juſt been 
making tea for a female relation, and 


the aſſiduous Mr Blandford. 


like the cautious fon of Japetus, to have 
no connection with the lady offered to 
him as a bride, becauſe he foreſaw the 


The Doctor, like moſt people of a 
buſy turn, had a particular pleaſure in 


talking of whatever he did, as he never 
meant to do any thing that a man ought 


to bluſh for; and he now began to en- 


tertain his company with an account of 


his adventures: He enlarged with rap- 


ture on his purchaſe, inimating that it 
had coſt him a very large ſum, and not 
mentioning his undigeſted ſcheme of 
_ repaying himſelf. | 
Obſerving, however, that this narra- 


evils included in her dower. _ 
Mr Blandford, on this occaſion, 
thought proper to imitate the policy of 
thoſe who try to conceal a bale purpoſe 
of their own, by accuſing another pet. 


ſon of baſeneſs: He upbraided Dr Coral 


for having ſhamefully diſappointed is 
very juſt expectations, and, taking the 
ſubject in that key, he purſued n. 

all the notes of high and artificta: — 
ſion; which produced a ſuperior push 
louder and more natural anger Ham!“ 


ORE 


heard the voice of her father ſo unuſual. 
I; violent, that, from a ſudden impulſe 
of aſfeclionate apprehenſion, ſhe entered 


were engaged in the moſt angry alterca- 
tion. Mr Blandford ſeized the oppor 
tunity of bidding his miſtreſs an eternal 
adieu. While ſhe ſtood motionleſs with 
ſurpriſe, he made his final bow with a 
Greaftic politeneſs, ruſhed eagerly out of 
the houſe, and decamped the very next 
day from the town, which contained the 
lovely object of his tranſient adoration. 
The approach or miſcarriage ofan ex- 
pected wedding is a favourite ſubje of 
general * converſation in every country 


town, and the diſunion of Mr Bland- | 
ford and Miſs Coral was very amply 


diſcuſſed. The ſeparated young pair 


weight of popular reproach fell imme- 
diately on the head of the unfortunate 


from the peculiarity of his purſuns, 
withdrew himſelf from cards and com- 


| town eagerly ſeized an opportunity of at. 
tacking his character: As a humoriſt, 
he was ridiculed, perhaps, with fome 
| juſtice ; as a man of unrivalled benevo- 
| knce and active charity, he was the 
| obje& of much ſecret envy and malice, 
| and of courſe was very unjuſtly viltfied. 
The good people, who arraigned him 
on the preſent occaſion, did not ſcruple to 
lepreſent him, even to his daughter, as 


lced for a cockle-ſhell the happineſs of 
his child. Nor was the little box of 
gum from the upas-tree omitted in theſe 
charitable remarks. One lady of pecu- 
lat fpirit aſſerted, that if her father had 
robbed her of ſo handſome a huſband, 
for the lake of purchaſing ſuch a rarity, 
e mipht have been tempted to antici- 
pate the old gentleman in his experi- 
ments on the poiſon, by ſecretly prepa- 
ug the firſt doſe of it for himſelf. Hap- 
Ply for Theodora, ſhe had ſuch gentle- 


The Virtucſe, or, Filial Teuderneſt.— A Tale. 


honeſt inlulted virtuoſo. Poor Theodo- 
7a, in paſſing the door of the ſtudy, 


the room, where the two gentlemen 


were univerſally pitied, and the whole | 


— —— 


naturaliſt. As he was a man, who, 
6 


mon company, the little parties of the 


an unnatural monſter, who had ſacri- 


355 

neſs and purity of heart, that every at- 
tempt to inflame her againſt her father 
ſerved only to increaſe her filial affection. 
She reproved, with a becoming ſpirit, 
all thoſe who inſulted her by malig- 
nant obſervations on his conduct ; and 
perceiving that he was deeply vexed by 
the late occurrences, and the comments 
of the neighbourhood upon them, ſhe 
exerted all her powers in the moſt 
endearing manner, to diſſipate his vex- 


— — 


were talking over the recent tranſaction; 


| © 1t1s true, that I began to feel a partial 


c regard for Mr Blandford; but his 
e illiberal behaviour has fo totally al- 


6] ͤconſider the circumſtance which 
46 


«« of my life. 


J have eſcaped from 
- "Be 


impending miſery, inſtead of loſing a 


“ly to be thankful for this protection 
6 of Providence, if it pleaſes Heaven 
&* tocontinue to me the power, which I 
have hitherto poſſeſſed, of promoting 
e the happineſs of my father?“ 

As ſhe uttered this judicious and ten- 
der ſentiment, a few ſtarting tears ap- 


all his chagrin into affectionate pride 
and delight. The juſtice of Theodora's 
obſervation was ſoon afterwards con- 
firmed in a very ſtriking manner, by 
the fate of Mr Blandford, who plunging 
into all the hazardous iniquity of 
Change alley, become at laſt a bank. 
rupt, and with ſuch fraudulent appear. 
ances againſt him, that the compaffion, 


which his misfortune might have in- 


ſpired, was loſt in the abhorrence of his 


ing the inanimate wonders of the cre- 
ation, had increaſed the natural piety 
of his mind, was now molt devoutly 
thankful to heaven for the eſcape of his 
child. The tender Theodora was ſtill 
more confirmed in her partial attach- 
ment to the houſe of her father; ſhe 


| took a kind and ſympathetic pleaſure in 
| e aſliſting 


ation.“ It is true,” ſhe ſaid, as they 


“ tered my idea of his character, that 


divided us as the moſt fortunate event 


„ happy eſtabliſnment; and I have on- 


peared in evidence of its truth; they 
melted the good Doctor, and converted 


treachery. Dr Coral, who, by ſtudy. 
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b ewe e fanciful purſuits; ſhe per- men, who embraced the Goſpel, be. 
uaded him to retain every article in his | came reformed from ſeveral vice: 0 | 
new purchaſe, which ſhe obſerved him | criminal practices, common = ; 
to contemplate with particular delight; | Heathens before it was em a 
ſhe gave an air of uncommon elegance Bardeſanes, the famous Syrian 5 ' 
to the arrangement of all the curioſities | tic, obſerved, that the Chriſtian ol I 
which he determined to keep; and, by | has been extremely uſeſul in 1 0 * 
an inceſſant attention to the peace and | and political view; Gnce Chriſtian Þ 
pleaſure of her father's life, moſt effec- | of all nations have retained he ach 3 
tually eſtabliſhed the felicity of her own. | tues, and rejected the vices of the Ir 3 
Their comfort and their amuſements, | ferent conntries where it was _ K 
being founded on the pureſt and moſt | mulgated. In Parthia, where 850 A 
permanent of human affections, have | gamy prevailed, they are not 5 A 
continued, without diminution, through | gamiſts; in Perſia, they do not EO i q.: * 
ſeveral ſucceeding years. I ſhould fill | their own daughters; in BaQria te [-; 
many pages in recording the ſeveral in- | Gaul, they do not violate the en | 
genious works and devices, by which | riage bed; nor do they, whereſoever . 
Theodora has contrived to amuſe her- they reſide, yield to the influence of | f 
ſelf, and to delight her father; let it | corrupt laws and wicked cuſtoms $ 
| Taffice to ſay, that, being always engag- | familiar to others. By the laws of F- 
ed in occupations of benevolent inge- | Zoroaſter the Perſians committed in. + 
nuity, ſhe is never uneaſy ; and ſhe has | ceſt until they embraced the goſpel; 5 
grown imperceptibly into an Old Maid, after which period they abltained x 
without entertaining a wiſh for the more | from that crime, and obſerved that - 
| honourable title of a wife. Her mild | temperance and chaſtity enjoined by - 
and gentle parent has ſecured himſelf | its precepts. This people expoſed 0 
from all the irkſome infirmities of age, the bodies of the deceaſed to be de. 1 
by long habits of temperance, exerciſe, | voured by birds or beaſts of prey, 5 
and, what is perhaps {ti!l more ſalutary, | but abſtained from this cuſtom, ly 
univerſal benevolence : He is ſtill in | and decently interred them after i: 'n 
poſſeſſion of all his faculties, at the age | was promulgated. Euſebius has für- ; 
of eighty-ſeven ; and if he has not the niſhed a catalogue of abominable cuſ. we 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing a numerous group | toms, ſome of which have been abo. 5 
of deſcendants, he beholds, however, | liſhed by the goſpel: and proves its ; 
with infinite delight, one virtuous and | profeſſors to be free from ſeveral ry 
happy daughter, moſt tenderly attached | crimes, not even condemned in the c , 
to him, and wiſhing for no higher en- | Pagan world. Chriſtianity was uſe- ß 
joyment than what ariſes from their | ful not only in its poſitive precepts, 15 
reciprocal affection. and the genius which it inſpired, but fn 
) Crd al | alſo in delivering men from detelt- = 
eee oct $$ | able practices, perfectiy repugnant | 
„„ % / pe cn to the feelings of Chriſtians, This 
On the Influence of Chriſtianity in à learned writer aſſures us, that proſe 
 boliſhing Savage and Inhuman Prac- | lytes to Chriſtianity no longer mar- 
ice. ; | _ | ried their own mothers in Perſia; 
| ch | nor in Scythia did they as uſual eat 
[From the Hiſtory of Religion on | human fleſh, and ſacrifice their child- 
Mankind; by Edward Rbyan.] | ren, prompted by ſuperſtition. The 
| II | Maſſagate uſed to ſacrifice their rela- 
F we conſult the hiſtory of nations, | tions, and eat their fleſh when worn 
. we cannot entertain a doubt, that 


out with age; the Tibareni ae 


4 


— 


5 ing them down precipices; the 
Hyrcani and Gaſpians expoſed them 


to be devoured by birds and dogs. 


Thsfe and ſach like cruel and inhu- 


man cuſtoms prevailed not only a- 


mong barbarous nations, but even a- 


mong the Greeks, who were poliſhed | 


and refined. In Salamis a man was 
{crificed to the daughter of Cecrops 
and another at Chios was cruelly torn 
to pieces and ſacrificed to Bacchus: 
three were daily ſacrificed to Juno; 
and a man was dragged thrice round 
the altar of Diomede's temple, ſtruck 


by the prieſt with a ſpear, and ſacri- 


feed to Diomede. The Greeks in 


ther to Jove on that occaſion; the 
Celtæ and Carthaginians uſed human 


heen viſited by calamities becauſe the 
tenth part of the men was notſacrificed 
to the gods. In Laodicea, a virgin 


Pallas; in Leſbos they ſacrificed to 
Bacchus; in Phocis to Diana, and 
the Touroſcythæ offered up, at the 


as were driven to their coaſts by 


to multiply inſtances of cruelty a- 
mong Pagan nations; ancient hiſtory 
abounds with them; and the ſecond 


ſhed many of this kind. It is ad. 


ſome of theſe places before Chriſt's 
appearance, and that animal ſacrifices 
vere ſubſtituted in their room; but 
theſe and other abominable cuſtoms 
were exploded, in many countries 
Which embraced the goſpel, as will 


4 preſently appear. 8 3 Hh 
5 The Romans, though a poliſhed 


People, were cruel and blood-thirſly 

belore the promulgation of the gof- 

Pl, and its eſtabliſhment in the em- 

pire. The breaking of a glaſs, or 

tome ſuch triffing offence, was ſull- 
Vol. III. | I : 


general, before they went out to war, 
Feerificed 'a human victim; Ariſto- 
menes ſacrificed three hundred toge- 
| engage in voluntary combat, and fight 


ſacrifices; and Italy was ſaid to have 
was flain in honour of the Syrian 


| ſhrine of the fame goddeſs, as many 


winds or waves. It is unneceſſary 


ſection of this work has already furni- 


mitted that human victims ceaſed in 
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| cient to provoke Vidius Pollio to caſt 
his Caves into fiſh-ponds, to be de- 
voured by lampreys. The effuſion 
of human blood was their frequent 
entertainment; ſome of their {lows 
creatures were ſet to fight with beaſts, 
others to be devonred by them, and 
ſome to fight againſt each other. Lip- 
i tins aſſures us, that no wars ever made 

ſuch havock on mankind, as thoſe 
games of pleaſure, which ſometimes 
| deprived Europe of twenty thouſand 
lives in one month. From the deteſ- 
table practice of killing perſons at the 
fanerals of great-men, aroſe another 
cuſtom equally cruel and ſhocking to 
humanity, the fights of gladiators. 


| The Romans, as if aſhamed of hu- 


man ſacrifices, trained up perſons to 


until they killed each other at. the 
tombs of the deceaſed. This was 
the origin of thoſe bloody ſhows, af- 
terwards ſo delightful to the people 


of Rome: theſe were the amuſements, 


with which the principal magiſtrates 
of Rome, and afterwards theemperors, 
entertained the citizens, and by which 
they acquired popularity among the 
people of that city. Julins Caeſar 
preſented three hundred and twenty 
pair of gladiators; even the worthy 
Titus exhibited a ſhow of gladiators; 
and Trajan, though not cruel in other 
reſpects, furniſhed another diſplay, 
where one thouſand pair of gladiators 
were exhibited on a theatre, for the 
entertainment of the ſpectators. In 
all thoſe {peRacles, every pair of com- 
batants was matched and pitted a- 


maim and murder, in gold blood, 
thoſe who never had offended them. 


| The paſſion for theſe bloody encoun- 
| ters roſe to ſuch an height, that ſe- 


nators and knights turned gladiators; 
2nd even women engaged in them, 
under Nero and Domitian. Theſe 
champions became formidableby their 
numbers; and one of them had the 


boldnels to. proclaim war againſt the 


2 Dd Roman 
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Roman ſtate, In ſword-fights, the 
ſpectators did not ſo much praiſe 
{kill in defence, as undauntedneſs in 
inflicting or receiving wounds; were 
diſpleaſed with the fencers, unleſs 
one of them was preſently flain, were 
impatient of delays, as if they thirſt- 
ed for blood, and carefully examined 


thoſe who lay weltering in blood, 


leſt they ſhould deceive by a feign- 


ed death. Chriſtian divines ſoon. 


exerciſed their pens againſt theſe 
practices; Conſtantine the Great reſ- 
trained them by edicts, and the em- 


peror Honorius entirely aboliſhed 


them. 


The following inſtances may evince 


the utility of Chriſtianity in baniſhing 


idolatry and barbarous practices from | 


ſome countries, where it did not im- 
mediately produce virtue among con- 


verts to the goſpel. The Gauls and an- 


cient Saxons, employed various ab- 
_ 3urd methods of diſcovering, whe- 

ther perſons ſuſpected of any crime 
were innocent or guilty, 


engage in ſingle combat, to prove 
his innocence; and both prieſts and 


be victorious, 
forced to the difagreeable alternative 
of graſping red hot-iron, or acknow- 
ledging himſelf guilty; ſometimes, to 


walk blind folded and bare-footed o- | In Gaul, before that period, the druids 


ver red hot ploughſhares, placed at 
certain diltances; and ſometimes, 
io thruſt his arm into boiling water. 

In all theſe cafes, he was judged in- 
nocent or guilty, according to the ef- 
ſects which theſe trials produced. 
In ſome inſtances, a perſon was flung 


into a river with a rope about his 


arms; if he ſtayed at the bottom until 
he was drawn up, he was looked on 
as innocent; but if he floated, he 
was confidered as criminal. Theſe 


four ſorts of ordeal laſted for a con- 


1iderable time, aſter the introduction 
«i Chriſtianity, but were aboliſhed by a 


| Sometimes 0 
the perſon accuſed was obliged to pel, were rude, barbarous, and im. 
pure in their manners, ſacrificed hu- | 
man victims, 
people prayed in ſilence, during the 
combat, that the innocent might 


Sometimes he was 
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— — 


and that their ferocity was ſomehat 
abated after that primitive chriſtian 


man, a delicious repaſt. Whether the 


that ſame nations of Britain were er- 


tian code, that ſoftener of manners, 
| was publiſhed among them. Gildis 
the Wiſe affirms, that the Britons, be- 


— — — 


— 


idols were hollow and capacious, and 


the inhabitants of Great Britain were 


tion of Chriſtianity, and he founds } 


fel individuals, they required human 


decree of pope Stephen II. as impious 
and unjuſt, and frequently expoſing 
the innocent to manifeſt hazard. It 
is generally admitted, that the [riſh 
were extremely fierce and |barhar. 
ous before the time of St. Patrick, 


preached the goſpel among they, 
St. Jerome tells us, tat the Scots 
adopted Plato's community ol wives, 
and had their appetites no better re- 
gulated than thoſe of beaſts; that the 
Attacotti, a people of Britain, ex: 
human fleſh, and reckoned the haunch 
of a ſhepherd, or the breaſt of x wc. 


Attacotti were a people of Scot- 
land or not, let antiquarians deter- 
mine; my object is only to prove, 


tremely barbarous, before the Chill. 


fore they were civilized by the gol. 


and that their idols 
were more numerous than the idols 
of Egypt. Collier is of opinion, that 


extremely cruel, before the introdde. 
his opinion on the following facts: 


managed the facrifices, interpreted | 
omens, and directed all matters . 
lative to their ſuperſtitions. 0 6 
times of public diſtreſs, they offered 
animal ſacrifices; and in cale 4 
ſickneſs or other calamity, which be. 
victims to appeaſe their deities. Their 
in them chey placed wretched victims, | 
and burned them to death. I bey 
generally ſacrificed thieves, aue ; 
or other criminals; but where toe | 
were not ſupplied with a ſuc 4 
number of theſe, they ſacriaces _ 


mw 
| 


Dye Trifer, No. LXI. : 59 


zunocent. Cæſar gives this account 
of the Gallic druids, and acquaints 
us, that theſe borrowed their ſuperſti 
tions from thofe of Britain; whence 
the Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian fairly con- 
cludes, that the Britons were as ſu- 


barbarous in their manners, as the 


Gauls; and ftrengthens his conclu- 


ſion by the authority of Tacitus, who 
afirms, that in the iſle of Angleſea 
druids nſed to ſacrifice priſoners ta- 
ken in war, and put perſons of both 
ſexes to death, for the purpoſe of in- 
ſpecting their intrails and prying in- 
to futurity. This rough people were 
ſoftened in their manners, and human 
lacrifices exploded in Great Britain, 


Gaul, and other places, by the pro- 


mulgation of a code, whoſe ſpirit is 
ſo adverſe to cruelty and blood{hed. 


Ss 


[THE TRIFLER; 
"> > Nouns LXI. 
Thurſday May 6, 1790. 


_« Nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard and 


full of rage, 


„But Muſic for the time doth 


change its nature.“ 


dlaleſpear— Merchant of Venice. 


MONG the harmleſs and inof- 
LA fenſive recreations of human 
lle, Muſic at preſent holds a diſtin 
puſhing rank. Eminently patroniz- 
ed by their Majeſties for a ſeries of 


ears, it is now our principal amuſe- 
ment; and nothing can be better 


calculated for an amuſement. There 


is an endleſs variety in Muſic which 


the life of man cannot exhauſt; and 


the ingenuity of eminent compoters 
s ever been employed to add to 


that variety, by all the numberleſs 


combinations of which ſounds are 
capable, and all the different purpos | 


to which they may be applied. The 
patronage of Muſicians is immenſe; 
the fortunes they ſoon acquire are 
almoſt incredible. The encourage» 


ment alſo given to Authors, has fur- 
| niſhed the world with an article which 
perſtitious in their worfhip, and as | 


now makes a very valnabie branch 
of commerce; and thouſands gain 
their bread by what ultimately has 
the humble aim oaly of ami man- 


kind. 


The talent of a Muſician, however, 


is not confined to thoſe who culti- 


vate it as a profeſſion. It is become 


an eſſential branch of Education ; the 
fair lex in particular have diſcovered | 


an ambition to excell, which has not 


been untucceſsful. But, independent 


of what art and faſhion may do, the 
bulk of the people are diſpoſed to 7e- 
ceive, and as far as their poor abilities 


go, to give pleaſure by the charms of 


Muſic. Every village has its little 


band every hamlet its ſolo - pertor- 
mer. 


As an article of education, it has 


been enquired, Cui bons? of what 
| uſe is it to teach our girls to thrum 


the harpſichord, or our boys to play 


the fiddle? will it not make fiddlers 
of them inſtead of tradeſmen?: 


The anſwer is eaſy. If girls learn 
no more than what is uſually taught 


at boarding ſchools, they learn what 
is truly ot no uſe—and if boys are 


allowed to play the fiddle when they 


ſhould be otherwiſe employed, a po- 


{itive inconvenience follows, But 


theſe are objections to the conduct of 
certain perſons, and not to the utility 


of Muſic as an accompliſhment. 
An argument in favour of a muſical 
Education may be drawn from the 
minners of the age, which, if we 


cannot altogether change to our 
mind, we mult do what we can to 


meliorate. The demand for amuſe- 


ment is great—of all our amuſement 
comparatively taken, Mulic is che 
molt innocent. Young women, ef- 


pecially thoſe of * have much 
2 ö 


2 leiſure 
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leiſure time —-many tedious hours 


conſumed; time muſt be filled up; 


and where the young lady has acquired 


moderate eaſe and ability in playing 


or linging, the art will recommend 
itſelf to her ſo powerfully, that ſhe 


will be induced to ſpend much of that 
time in heightening her ſkill, which 
many of her ſex waſte in amuſements 
which areridiculous, or employments 


which are hurtful. It is needleſs, 
however, I hope, to add, that Muſic 


can have no attractions where there 
is no car, no difcriminating talle, 
no inchnation for it. Parents 
who ſend their children to ſchools, 
generally engage with the ſchoo]- 
miſtreſs for every branch of n 
taught at the ſchool, Children are 
Tet down in rows to a harpſichord, 
and drilled for two or three months, 
like ſoldiers, as if muſic were as me- 
chanical as the motions of the mar- 
tial exerciſe. Such as do not ſuc- 


ceed are reckoned dunces or untrac- | 


table—aad the money beſtowed on 


their muſical education is conſidered 
as loſt. It is certainly contrary to 
common ſenſe that a young lady 
thould be obliged to learn that for 
which nature has denied her a capa- 
city. We do not teach the lame to 
dance, the blind to paint, or 


dumb to plead at the bar.  Szarcely 


more abſurd is it to expect Muſi- 
cal proficiency where the hindrance 
is on the {ide of nature—and this ab- 
ſurdity is the more remarkable that 


nature in general points out a mu— 
ſical taſte ſooner than any other 
5 mark of genius whatſoever. 

Were this practice of obliging all 


indifcriminately to learn Muiic given 
up, the ſcience would have fewer e- 


nemies, for to a mulical as well as 
an upmuſical ear, the perſormances 
and petulance of Rupid miſſes tuck 
to harpſichords are circumſtances not 
a little provoking. A well bred man 


the 


— 


may think proper to flatter mamma | 


ſcience and of its practice, 


The Trifer, No. LXI. 


on the performance of her favonits 


child, but the diſguiſe is ſo thin, chat 


an obſerver may with half an eg 


perceive dt peeping out its impa- 


— — 


months juſtruction wei 
3 AWaY, 


which is certainly mae 3 
01 I 


tient head. 


But where the Ea on 


tentive ear, and a voice capable ct re. 


-peating the tones that have becn ucard, 


where there is an appearance of dillike 
to harſh and grating ſounds, and a 
viſible pleaſure at thoſe which are 
melodious, there 15 a ſtrong preſump- 
tion in {avour of the capacity ot that 
child to acquire a knowledge of the 
And in 
4. caſe of this kind, it the circum- 
ſtances of the parent ſuit, a ew 
U not be thrown 
The chic will thereby ac- 
quire an employment which may til 
up hours when bubnels does not it 
vite, and perh: aps {voth the mind in 


- thoſe moments of Vexation and lorro 
from Which no hle is tree. I lately 
received no little tatislacion from 


ſpending an evening in a family where 
the daughters, three accompliched 
young ladies, entertained the coll. 
pany by their performance 
har pi, chord; and by boging tu 
and four pal 10025, &c. ac COinpam ned 


2 
by their br ot i ET. At. the lane! 1016 


that I add, that the acquiſition of 


this art had never been allowed to 
interfere with more important ein- 
ploy ments, 1 beg leave to alk if the 


evening could Bard been better ſpent 


in Ca rds, in dancing, or ami the 
per nicious elluvia of a crow ded tliea- 


tre! 


There is one nen of Muſic 


mean ſacred or Church Mulic. 
to know and be able to join in this is 
a defect that is inexcuſable in u nation 
where ſinging is 


ſhip the chief part of our Put). 10 
acquire, therefore, a periedt xnoꝶ 


ledge of Pfalmody, to be able to join 


or lead in the bigher compo'ton 


On tlie. 


conſidered a> a part 
of Divine Worſhip, and Divine Wor- 


0 


of Sacred Harmony, is an amiable 
accompliſhment. 
has a prior char m to every other kind 
of compoſition, not only from its im 

ortance, but from its fſimplicity, 
which of courſe renders it moſt pro- 
per as an initiatory exerciſe, There 
is likewiſe a tn 
in many of our ſacred tunes, when 
lung in parts, that cannot eaſily be ex- 


| ceeded, and ſome of them have been 
| eſteemed by the belt judges to be 


perfect examples of Harmony. 
One reaſon why church Muſic is 


& little cultivated (for I will not 
allow the negle& ot religion to be 


reaſon) is the uſe of inſtrumental 
Muſic. The people, accuſtomed to 
be g guided by the organ, ſeldom kee 


mory a imple tune or bymn, until 
they have heard it ſo often that it 
forces itſelf on their memery. As 
to Cathedral ſervice, the people no- 
where join in it The duty of praiſe 
people liſten as to a concert. 


In 


ings in England, the ſcience is more 
cultivated. 


graced the moſt regular profeſſional 
lngers. Organiſts, too, fince execu- 
lion became ſo much a faſhion, de 
part lo much from the ſimplicity of 
he tune, as not a little to diſturb the 
hier attention of the people, by di- 


verting it to the ſuperfluous graces of 
a delicate finger. 


ſemething of a pious enthuſiaſm which 
not frequently to be not with; few 


very eſſential requiſite. 


r * 
marks of a general nature on the 


be call it—but 1 N not to en- 
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Beſides Pſalinody 


charming ſweetnels 


in memory the tune, nor do many 
whom L have known poſſeſſed of ſome | 
muſical knowledge, acquire by me- 


5 there leſt to the Choirs, and the | 
Scotland and in the Difſenting meet- 
In ſome I have heard 


that bold harmony; accuracy and 
exactneſs, which would not have dil. 


Inſtrumental per- 

mance of Divine Mutic requires 

ue aware that in muſic feeling \ is a 
la my next, 1 ſhall make 3 1 


ject of Muſical taſte or rage, as | 
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ter deeply into the fubjet—I only 
2 with it. 


ths 


Poetry. 


Mn SirrIDAN meeting Miſs LI Ev, 
now MH SHERIDAN, at the entrance 
of a Grotto in the Vicmity of Bath, 
took the liberty of offering her fer ad- 
wice—with which, apprehending that 

5 ſhe æuas diſpleaſed, he left the following 

| Lines in the Grotto the next da Y. 


| NCOUTH is this moſs-cover'd 5 
- Grotto of {tong, 
And d damp is the ſhade of this dew -drop- 


pin guee - 


Yer I this rude Grotto with rapture 
will own, 
And Willow——thy damps are refreſhing 
ome 1 
For this 1s the Grotto where Delia 
reclin” d, | 


As late J in Gere ker confidenceſou ght; 
And this is the Tree kept her Hate 
from the wind, 
As bluſhing, ſhe heard the orave leffoa 
| J taught! 
Then tell me, thou Grotto of moſs- co 
ver'd ttone, 
And tell me, thou Willow, with leaves 
dropping dew, 


Did Delia leem yext when Horatio was 


9 
2SONC s 


And di id ſhe confeſs her reſentment to 


you? 


[ Mcthinks now each bough, as you re 


_ waving it, tries 


To whiſper a cauſe for the few feel; 
'To hint how ſhe frown'd, when I dar” d 


3 to adviſe, 
And ſigh'd, when ſhe ſaw that I did it 
395 with zeal! 
True, true, by leaves, ſo ſhe did, 1 RY 
| low 
She gan no rage in her looks 
could I ſee, 
She frown*d—burt reflection had clour 
ded her brow, 
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She Gob'd—but perhaps twas in pity 


to me! 


; Then wave thy leaves briſker, thou wil. 


| low of woe, 
I tell thee, no rage in her looks could I 
ſee; 


1 cannot, J will not, believe i it was ſo— | 


She was not, the could not, be. angry 
with me! 
For well did ſhe know that my heart 
meant no wrong, 
It ſunk at the thought of but giving her 
ain; 


But trulled its taſſe to a fault'ring tongue, | 
Which err'd from the feelings i it could | 


| not explain ! f maid, | 
Yet, oh! if indeed I've offended the | 
If Delia, my humble monition refuſe; 


Sweet Willow, the next time ſhe viſits 5 


your ſnade, 
Fan gently her boſom and plead my 
excuſe. 
And thou, Stony Crew i in thy Arch 
may'it preſerve, 
Two ling'ring drops of the vight-allen | 
dew 
And juſt let them fall at ber feet, and 
they'll ſerve 
As tears of my ſorrow coiraſted to you! 
Or leſt they, unheeded, ſhould fall at 
| her feet, 
Let them fall on her boſom of 8 3 
and I ſwear 
The next time I viſit thy moſls- 8 
en 
I'll pay thee each drop. with a genuine 
tear. 


80 may'ſt thou, green Willow, for ages 


thus toſs 


Thy branches ſo lank, o'cr the flow 


winding ſtream! 


And thou {tony Grotto. retain al thy | 


: mols,.---: 
While yet there's a Poet to make thee 
his theme 
Nay more --may my Delia fil give 
you her charms 
Each ev'ning, and ſometimes the whole 
e' bing long; 5 
Then Grotto be proud to ſopport her 
white arms, 


| 


; 


| Upon her neck of native ſnow ; 


| This hanging o'er her azure eye 


| And charm beyond life's haſty 


Then Willow wave al thy green tops 
to her ſong. 


S 


The exquiſite Elegy which folloaut is 
from the pen of the celebrated Anng 
Matlida, and the bard alluied to, it 
is poſſible, may be Della Cruſca. 

For a pen the ſame of which bas 
been ſo well eftabliſhed, it caunot bs; 
 needful to ſay much 5 we ſhall there. 
fore only obſerve that the beauty of tis 

lines, and the tenderneſs of the ſenti- 
ment, rank it with the firſt ſpecimens 
of the kind in the language. The | 
hair of a daughter, received ajter hor 
death, was the tender occaſion. Ti: 
young lady died in the bloom of you!!, 

at the hnufe of her grand mother i, 
: Devonſhire: 


EAR Treſſes! ! whoſe fol: 

gloomy glow 
Renews my tears, but fooths «ny | 

woe, f 
Ve have eſcaped the moulding I 

n 

It ſwallows not your ſhadowy wave! 
Iſee them! to my lip3 they're preſt, 
1 hold them to my anxious breaſt! 
Ah! but they ne'er again will flow 


1 8 8 


* 


Ne'er will they ſhade again her 
| cheek, 

Where roſes liv'd in bluſhes meek, 

How have 1 ſeen this ringlet pl. ws 

And this upon her forehead ſtray; 


Like fleeting clouds upon the y; 

And theſe upon her ſhoulder fe!l ! 

And theſe would on her boſom 
dwell! 

Ah! tho' ye ne'er again will deck 
"es modeſt brow, or veil her neck, 
Tho? ne'er again th' entranced glance 
On every ſilky curl ſhall dance, 4 
Yet ſhall OY beauties ſill have 

pow'r 


ee. . dt nt, 9 -- 8 I . 2 IA 


* hour. EY | 
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A 1 fnarch'd them from the | Ard hail thee with extatic vow, 


ſhroud, When thy bright vapours are with- 
A Mother's pen ſhall ſpeak Wound 15 drawn, 
Her praiſes whom they once adorn'd, | And thy dim robes ſeem modeſt lawn, 
geen but few years, yet ever mourn'd? | Bid all thy ſtars their luſtre tore, 
Yes, Time, Elizabeth, ſhall tell [And on that turf their ſplendour 
How like a flow'ret cropt you WH 9) pour; 
Which innocent unfolds its bloom, For oh! beneath that turf is laid 
Wove by the ſpring's creative loom | A victim rare—a peerleſs maid ! 
And to the morn reveals itsſweets, | Her ſoul was purity refin'd, 
But noontide radiance never greets! | Where Taite and Genius had come 
Thus, o'er ſome beauteous gargen.; 8 „ ee 
pride | To raiſe a lofty ſenſe, and 3 
The dawn extends its mantle wide, What ſpells could from their union 
Throws its ſweet beam from flow'r to 3 flow. | 
flow!r— | And ſpells o'er all her actions bun 
Soft gliding thro? a ſcented ſhow” r, They touch'd her eye, they grac d 
And as freth gales around them ly, | her tongue, 


Beſtows on each a purer die. Amidalt her dance they clung around, 


Their ſk the lilies throw and, | In ev'ry ſtep, in ev 'ry bound ; 

With ſnowy veils their locks are | They bath'd them in the lucid tear, 
bound, (beam, Which to her fringed .lid fo clear 

They wave them praceful to the | Would often from their fountain 

And drink the light's trauſlucent C [ tee]. 
ſtream ; Io prove how well her heart could 

But ah! the ſeal of Fate? $ impreſt, Another Muſe I anxious fought, 

And one is choſen from the reſt; | A Muſe with ev'ry treaſure fraught, 


re the meridian hour of day Worthy to fing my lovely maid, 
Whilſt other lillies bleſs its ray, Who, cold, beneath the ſod is laid J 


And proud, hit up cheir juſt'rous A Muſe Eliza half ador'd, 


heads, Whoſe ev*ry ſentence ſhe had tor'd, 
Shining refulgent o'er their beds; |} Whoſe every beauty ſhe'd repeat, 
This lity by ſome ruthleſs knife Making his ſweeteſt verſe more ſweet. 
Is ſever'd from the ſtem of life! He ſwore tillume her humble name, 
Vain were its charm ſo early dreſt, | And deck it with the rays of fame, 
Day's Lord its fragrance never bleſt. But ah! ungrateful and forſworn, 
Ev ning ſtreams thro? the roſy air, Eliza from the world is torn, 
Dut the loſt Lily is not there! — And not a ſigh he gives, or tear, 
0! emblems of the ſudden blow | No not one line Vembalm her bier! 


Which bent my darling's graces low! | Dear Spirit! tho' thy much-loy'd 

But, roſy evening, thou may'ſt ſee | Moe 

W here yet the maiden lives to thee, Ts To ſooth thee with his lyre refuse, | 

Lon late rais'd precious gravebehold— | Yet ſhall my verſe thy name extend, 
art there thy colours and thy gold; Aud laurell'd it ſpall now deſcend. 

There bid thy gentleſt dews deice nd, | Thou fhalt not fink like common duſt, 


: There all thy lott enchantments | And tho? no urn or ſculptur'd buſt 
blend, | In marble proves thou once didſt 
8 or thy enchantments ſhe could rains .-- breathe, 


nd o'er thy variegated waſte Let Poetry thy name hall wreathe; 
ler raptur'd eye would frequent | And when the marble pile is loſt, 


throw, Aud monumental fragments toſt, 


wk 


in 
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In whirling atoms thro' the air, 
"Thee ſhall the headlong ruin ſpare! 
Time's fatefu! finger hall delay 
To wipe thy cheriſh'd name away 
O, yes! wing'd cent'ries as they fly 
Shall hend on thee their pit ying EVE} 
For thee ſhall Sorrow often fit [fi it, 
With folded arms, whilit gight-birds 
And, as her penſive cottage round 
The Cvprefs and the Yew abound, 
Sad garlands the ſhall V/ziling weave 
O, ſiniles of Sorr5w, how Je grieve! 
And hanging them on ev'ry tree, 
Shatt-fay, Eliza, theſe to thee | 
March 11, 1790, ADELAIDE. 


S 
. G, 


* IWhere Evan mingles with the 
_ CLyps.' 


LOW ſpreads the Jac my 
| ſoul deſires, 
8 "The ſun from India's ſhore retires; 


To Evan's banks, with temp'rate ray, 


Home of my youth beleads the day, 

Ob! banks to me for ever dear! 

Oh! ſtream whoſe murmurs Rl. I 
| hear! 

All, all my hopes of bliſ; reſide 

Where Evan mingles with the Clyde. 


And ſhe, in ſimple beauty dreſt, 
Whoſe image lives within my breaſt; 
Who trembling heard my parting ſigh, 
And long purſued me with her eye; 
Does ſhe, with heart unchang'd as 
| mine, 

Odſt in the vocal bewers recline? _ 
Or, where you grot o'erhangs thetide, 
Muſe while the Evan ſeeks the Clyde? 


Ye loſty banks that Evan bound! 
Ye laviſh wocds that wave around, 


And o'er the ſtream your ſhadows | 


throw, 
Which ſweetly winds ſo far below; 


hat ſecret charm to mem'ry brings, 


All that on Evan's border ſprings! 
Sweet banks! Ye bloom by Mary' 5 
| ide: 


Y — — 


* 


. Te 


| From that dear ſtream wh 
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Bleſt ſtream! ſhe views thee bat 
| Clyde. 


e to 


| Can all the wealth of India OLE Y 


Atone for years in abſence loft ? 


| Return, ye moments of delight, 


With richer treaſures bleſs 1 my ſight! 
Swift from this deſart let me part, 
And fly to meet a kindred heart! 


Nor more may aught my iteps d g wide 


lic! 1 flows 


to Clyde. 


- -F. tot do 


e . 
To ThE Richr Hox. EDx, Bunge 


HEN ſweet applauſe awaits 


the npright deed, 
[:s breath propitious fans the noble 
flame, (aim; 


Beſtows new vigour on each moral 
But that bleſt man ſhall crown a lot. 


tier meed, 


Who, o'er his bloſſom'd fame when 


Slander draws 


Her chilling ſhade, ain aas as bold | 


inſpires Lare 
The real divine, that e duty 


| O Burke! that meed haſt thou.— 


high Heaven's applauſe, [mold 
And Virtue's holy calm; of finer 
Whoſe heart kind Nature form'd, 
where bright unfold 
Juſtice, benevolence, heroic truth; 


| While *mid the wile diſtinguiſt'd 


beams thy mind, Trefin'd. 
With Science fraught, by Attic grace 


The varniſh'd tale let venial hirelings 


frame, | Ad N. 


That praiſe ſhall yet be thine fir noh! 
4; Though vapours foul obſcure the 


golden ſun, 


Again, while hill and vale with 


shall I roll; 


triumph ring. 


Burſting ſublime the glorious food [ 
'Thas ſhalt thou pierce the ſhades that | 
ſling, | 


round thee {cow], 


Her pæans loud admiring Albion 
And grateful ſudia bleſs thy ſpotlels | 
„ Häme. L. M. 


The, | 
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Io find him, ſwift fly, | The dove ſhe did deck, — 
The lette! I'Il tie | | She drew o'er his neck 1 
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re to thy leg with a ſtring; A bell and a collar ſo gay; | _ 
Ah! not to my leg, She ty'd to his wing | 1 1 
Pair Lady, I beg, The ſtroll with a ſtring; we 
u faſten it under my wing, Ihen kiſe'd him, and ſent bim away; | 11 
| 5 | 2 * * | 
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TV. 
It blew and it rain'd, 
I) be pigeon diſdain'd 
To ſeek ſhelter; undaunted he flew: 
Till wet was his wing, | 
And painful the ſtring, 
So heavy the letter it grew. 
| V 


He flew all around, 
Til! Colin he found, 


Then perch'd on his hand with the 


Prize; 
Whoſe heart, while he reads, 
With tenderneſs bleeds, 
For the Pigeon that flutters and dies. 


EC Ge i GUISE LED 


Review of Politics. 
VIENNA, Feb. 20. 


T F1S Imperial Majeſty, the Empe- 


1 1 ror Joſeph the Second, expired 
between five and fix this morning. 


And on Thurſday morning laſt 
died, her Royal Highneſs the Arch- 
Ducheſs Elizabeth, after having been 
delivered of a daughter, who is ſtill 


alive. 
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On Saturday, February 20. Joſeph 
II. cloſed his career of empire and 
ambition, in the 49th year of his age, 
in the 26th year of his reign as Em- 
peror of the Romans, and the roth 
as King of Hungary and Bohemia. | 
le ſucceeded to the Imperial Crown 


on the demiſe of his father, Francis, 


Auguſt 18, 1765 ; to the hereditary | 
dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
on the death of his mother, Maria 
"Thereſa, November- 29, 1780. He 


was twice married, to a Princeſs of 
Parma, and a Princeſs of Bavaria; 


devolve on his brother Peter Leopold 


Joſepb, Grand Duke of Tuſcany. 
Previousto his death, the Emperor |. 


| 


but having left no iſſue, the hereditary 
dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria 


' Chronicie of Oceurrencet. 


i : 


* Monthly Chronicle, and 


| 


to be elected, to which the father had 
conſented: but the ſucceſſion will ng 
go from the nephew to the brother. 
On the 24th of January, the nego⸗ 
ciations for peace betwixt the Turks 


and Ruſſians finally broke up at Jaſſy, 
in conſequence of a letter of reca! 


from the Porte to the Reis Feng; 
At the laſt conference, Prince Potem. 
kin told the Reis Effendi, that « he 
knew the reaſon of his recal to he the 


| alliances which the Porte had con. 
| tracted with foreign powers, but he 


hoped his Miſtreſs the Emyref, 
would ſoon be able to convince the 
Porte that he had acted very unwiſely 
in neglecting the terms of peace,” 

| Warſaw, March 6, 
Yeſterday arrived in this city a per. 
ſon from Cherſon, who brings an ac- 


count of the death of Mr Howard, 


ſo well known from his travels, and 
plans of reform of the different hoſpi- 
tals and priſons of Europe. This 
gentleman fell a victim to his humani- 
ty; for, having viſited a young lady 


| at Cherſon, fick of an epidemic |} 
| fever, for the purpoſe of adminiſters 
ing ſome medical aſſiſtance, he caught | 


the diſtemper himſelf, and was car- 
ried off in twelve days. Prince Po- 
temkin, on hearing of his ilineſs, 
ſent his phyfician to his relief from 


„ 
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LOND O M, March 6. 
The Queen has been pleaſed to ap- 


point the Earl of Harcourt to be 


Maſter of the Horſe to her Majeſty in 
the room of the Earl Waldegrave, 
,, nn | 


At Youghall, Francis Garden, 
Eſq; of Delgaty in Scotland, lieuten- 


ant in the 62d regiment of foot, wa: 


married to Mrs Weeks. TD 
March 28. died Admiral Darby, 
Rear Admiral of England. Its | 
ſaid, he will be ſucceeded as Rear | 


Admiral by Lord Hood. 


wiſhed the ſon of the Grand Duke to | tery of 50,000 tickets, at 150. - 


Mr Pitt has agreed to another lot- 


45d. per 
fixpence halfpenny a ticket more than 
any other perſon. 
conſiderably higher than ever known 
before, and will produce, belides the 


intereſt, 290, 9371. 10s. 
Thurſday the Queen Charlotte, 


a very fine firſt rate of 110 guns, was 
His Royal 


launched at Chatham. 
Highneſs the Duke of Clarence, at- 
tended by ſeveral Captains of the 
Royal Navy, and a vaſt concuurlſe of 
nobility and gentry, were preſent. 

April 19, Lient John Frith was 


on a charge of high treaſon, by 
throwing a ſtone at his Majeity. Mr 
Garrow, as counſel for the priſoner, 


| the next ſeſſions, to which the At- 


Frith on this addreſſed the Court, in 
a ſtile that left little doubt on the 


deranged late. On his being re man- 
ded back to Newgate, he would not 


| Aikerman's ſervants. 


HOUSE or LORDS. 
Tueſday, March 23. 


Yelterday counſel were called to 
the bar, and heard in the appeal from 
the court of ſeſſion in Scotland, in 
wich Sir Wm Forbes of Craigievar, 
George Skene of Skene, eſq; Lieut. 
General Horn and other treeholders 
0 the county of Aberdeen, are ap. 


urs W ot Bengel, relpon 
ent. 


uke of Gordon in one day made 25 
Wes in Aberdeenſhire, to which the 
teal freeholders objected, 


tential, and the tranſaction in truth 
"4 to give the votes to the Duke 
mlelf, contrary to law. They in 


| ticket. The contractors are. 
Meſſrs Lilly and Roberts. who offered 


The terms are 


put to the bar of the Old Bailey, 


then informed him, that he had made 
a motion to have his trial put off to 


torney General had aſſented. Mr 


| minds of the Judge and Jury of his 


| Nominal and Fiditious Votes. 5 


that the 
qualifications were nominal and cn 
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leave the bar till forcibly taken by Mr 


receipt of the profits. 
cale, from the general character of the 
Hon. Baronet (Sir John M' Pherſon), 
he had no more opinion he would 
pellants, and Sir John MacPhe fon, 

on that had been (tated, than chat he 


The caſe is ſhortly | phat Th | 


tending to 


introduced by 
Et. eee called the Traſt Oath. 

Oa Monday the igth of April this 
important cauſe was decided in fas 
| vour of the freeholders, 


this appeared ſufhciently from the 
circumitances; but if there was any 
doubt of the nominality, the gentle- 
men objected to, ought to be directed 
to anſwer certain interrogatories, 
diſcover whether the 
Duke was not at the whole ex- 
pence, and had ſolicited them to 
accept of the 


whether 


they did not conſider 


themſelves as bound in honour to 
vote for the perſon patroniſed by the 
Duke, and ſurrender the qualifica- 


tions whenever his grace deſired it. 
The Court of Seſſion refuſed to pur 
the queſtions, and declared the quali- 
cations not rominal nor fictitious, 
upon an idea, that the only telt of 
nominality was by putting the oath 
the act of th Geo. 


councel had concluded, 


a ſpeech of great length, went at 
las ge into the queſtion. He thought 


the law of Scotland never meant, 


when it limited the ſum that was ne- 


ceſſary to form a qualiſication, that 


2 man ſhould have influence in elec- 


tions, by parcelling out his eirate, 
| while he held the poſſeſſion of the 


whole in his own perſon, and was in 
In the preſent 


take the truſt oath, on the qualificati- 


would take it himſelf. His Lordſhip 


hen went into a full and accurate 
| explanation of the election ſtatutes, 


and concluded with moving, that the 


„ decree of the Court of Seilion | 


{hould be Reverſed. be 


Loxp KinxairD {poke on the op- 


polite fide: he was certain the rever- 


{al of ths decree would create much 


2 L 2 con- 


26, 
ſiſted, in the Court of Seſſion, that 


qualifications, and 


After the 
the Lozp- 
3 left the woolſack, aud, | 
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confuſion, litigation, and animoſity, 
and overturn what was conſidered to 
be the law of Scotland. To ſupport 
this poſition, his Lordſhip went 
through ſeveral caſes that had been 
determined, which, he argued, were 


in ſupport of the deciſion of the Court 
He declared his opinion, 


of Seſſion. 


upon all theſe circumſtances, to be, 


for Afirming the deciſion appealed | 


from. | : 
Lox Loucuzroroven 


one in queſtion, His Lordſhip per- 
fectly agreed with the Lord Chancel- 
lor upon the principles he had laid 


down, and complimented him highly 


upon the able manner he had argued, 
and the attention he had paid the ſub 
Jed. He. treated the fears of Lord 
_ Kinnaird, of the miſchieſs that would 
follow a reverſal, as groundleſs and 
chimerical. He concluded, by giving 
tus hearty approbation to the motion 
made by the Lord Chancellor. The 
decree was accordingly Reverſed. 
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0 


replied. 1 
He went through the cales alluded to 
by Lord Kinnaird, and pointed out 
the difference between them and the 


Wigton, 29 24 
Linlitbgow, 29 18 
Argyle, | — + 
Tnvernefs, . 
Banff, OS 19 Ss 103 
Orkney, 18 211 
Dupbarton, 15 Ft 

" Canhneſs,: 1-36, 11 
Kinroſs, % 3 17 
Sutherland, 8 23 
„ 6 14 
Clackmannan, 5 I! 
Bute, 85 3 9 
Cromarty, | 3 6 


. B. Among theſe called real are 
comprehended, the bolders cf what ate 
called naked fuperiorities, by indefeaſi- 
ble titles, and deſcendible to keits, 


On Tueſday April 13. the Provincial 


Synod of Glaſgow and Ay: met at 


Ayr, and was opened with an excel- 
lent termon, from 2 Corinthians iv. 5, 
Wie preach not ourſelves, but Chrilt 
Jeſus the Lord,“ by the Rev. John 
Finlay, their former Moderator; atter 


which the Rev. Mr Stephen Loung, 


Minifterat Barr, was cholen Modera- 


10 


5 : 5 
The Synod having reſumed the 
caſe of Dr Mill, a motion was 
made and ſeconded, That, as Dr 
M:Giil had fthown à diipolition-t0 


A STAT E of b NUMBER of | 
FREEHOLDERS, REAL and 
NOMINAL, a Names a5- 
pear on the Rolls of Freeholders in the 
- arfferent ohires of Scotland. _ | 


| 5 make ſuitable acknowledgements, in 
1 From a Pamphlet entitled. A Letter, TAKE tu : gor Z 98 . Cs 
addreſſed to the Landed Proprietors order to FEWPre Peace, ab Nr 
of Scotland, &c.”} „„ mier ſhould retire along with Pr 
| fn cal. Nominal. NM Gill, to draw vp what might ap* | 
Fife, 153 "IS | pear to them calculated to procuce 19 | 
Perth, 123 19 deſirable an end. "Lhe Synod having 
oak 3 3 * — 9 conſidered this motion, did appolut | 
A berd 8. oy 8 fix miniſters, as a committee 10 fete 
Kirkcudbright, 80 72 immediate Y WHAT: 2 „ 
Porfar, 1 24 purpoſe, taking with them what pa : 
Berwick, 66 87 pers they thought proper: And Vr 1 | 
Haddington, 6r | + M*<Gill having withdrawn his 107mer f 
aeg 56 „„ anſwers which had been given in = N 
3 by 5 2 the Preſbytery, ſaid committee, Wi | | 
Rob. Eng 46 OW Dr M*Gill, retired for ſome hauts; 
Stirling, 8 30 and then the committee went, 0 ö 
Dumfries, | 3 11 their report, whack can r IC | N 
Peebles, 32 "A explanation and apology by Dr M 7" "i 
Renfrew, | 32 82 5 . aud 


and which being read and duly con- 
ſidered, the Synod approved thereof, 
and received the ſame as ſatisfactory. 
The following is the concluſion of 


Dr M*Gill's explanation and apology; 


« Conſidering that every member 


of the Church of Scotland is bound 
by very ſolemn engagements to ad- 


here to the ſtandards, and as thoſe 
gandards are the only authoritative 
interpreters of the Sacred Scriptures 
2mong us, 1 hereby again declarethat 
Jam beartily ſorry that my publica- 
tions ſhould have given offence to any 


of my brethren, or the world. And, 


vpon further reflection, I am ſeufible 
that there are ideas in theſe publica- 
tions which may appear improper, 
and expreſſions unguarded and ambi 
guous, particularly reipecting the ori- 
ginal and eſſential dignity of the Son 


ol God; the doctrine of atonement by 


bis ſufferings and death; the prieſt. 
hood and interceſſion of Chriſt ; the 
method of reconciling ſinners to God; 


and ſubſcription to the Confeſſion of 
Faith: All which ideas I hereby dit: 


claim, and for all which I am heartily 
lorry, and hereby declare my belief of 
thele great articies as they are laid 
down in the ſtandards of this church.” 
EDINBURGH. 
Early on Sunday the 18th April 


a fire broke out in the printing office 
ef Meſfrs Martin and M' Dowall, at 
the back of the Parliament Square. 


The printing office, with the whole 
lockot types, materials, paper, books, 
Ke. to a conſiderable value, and the 


lorey below, were entirely conſumed. 
Mr Hutton's back warehouſe, with a 
large quantity of paper, was alſo burnt. 
The tire entered the Ceſs Office, but 


was happily got under, and all the 
papers, books, &c. laved. A door of 
communication to the great tenement 
1 twelve ſtories, where the Poſt 


tlice tormerly was, was on fire, but 
ertinguiſhed by building itupwith mud 


and dung. The Magiſtrates, a large 


Farty ot the 35thregiment, command 
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ed by Major Campbell, the city 


| guard, &c. the fire engines, and alſo 


an engine belonging to Sir William 
Forbes and Co. attended at the firſt 
notice, and by the greateſt exertions, 
the flames were fortunately prevented 
from ſpreading beyond the tenement 
where it begun. The fire was ot a 
very alarming nature, the Bank of 
Sir William Forbes and Co. the Ceſs 
Office, another Printing Office, and 
ſeveral buildings ot value, being in 
the neighoourhood, and the Parlia- 
ment Houie, and Advocates Library, 
at no great diltance. Untortunately 
ſome of the properties were not in- 


ſured. The 


Fire Office, have each ordered fifteen 
guineas to be diſtributed among the 
perſons molt active in extinguithing 
the fire. Luckily no lives were lolt. 


Extracd of a letter from Dunact, 
| pri ii. 
„ The Town Council of Dundee 


have, with very laudable generolity, 
lately given to their minitter, who 
enjoys, belides, a valuadle glebe, 20]. 


and their two oldeſt ſtipendaries, 351. 


lerling per annum, of augmentation; 
by which means, the livings of the 
two laſt are raiſed to 140). while that 
They 


have granted allo to their two young» 


makes their income _ 120l. and the 
Kirk Sethon and Trades have aug- 
mented tne ſalary of the miniſter of 


| their elegant Chapel of Eaſe, iron 


50l. to 100l. 


Scotland being generally very finall, 


while the expences of neceſſaries are 
fill riſing, tuch examples as the above 
juſtly demand proportional praiſe and 
, TCH 5 
Extract of a letter from Dunſes mline, 
. IE 
&« A few days ago, a molt inhumari 


| murder was committed in the neigh - 


_ boar- 


Edinburgh Friendly 
Inſurance Office, and London Sun 


eit ſtipendaries, 151. of addition, which 


„The livings of the Church of 


and the value ot money falling daily, 


_- Kancardinethire. 


March 20. Mrs Duff of Fettereſſo | 


Auchmill, to 
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bourhood of Dunfermline, by a per-. 
ſon apparently inſane. Having gone 
into a farm houſe, where there was 


only a woman and a perſon in diſtreſs, 


the woman not liking the ſtranger's 
appearance, intreated him tobe gone: 
but, finding he was ſtill lurking about 
the viilage, ſhe applied to one of her 
neighbours (a farmer) to endeavour 
to perſuade him to leave the place, 
which the former did, but as ſoon as 


his back was turned, the ſtranger aim- 


ed a blow at him with an axe he had 
concealed, and fractured his ſkvll in 


ſo ſhocking a manner that he died in 


two days after. The perpetrator of 
this horrid crime is in cuſtody.” 

FRE MIC IH IG as, p52 eo Dee bat 
"AB £-- & DE £--N; 


On Monday March 15, died Mrs 


Mary Marſhall, ſpouſe to Mr Peter 
Wilkie, of the New Inn, Aberdeen. 

On Saturday March 1 4th, died here, 
in the th year of her age, the Hon. 


Sophia Forbes, daughter to the late 


James Lord Forbes, and widow of 
Charles Cumine Eſq; of Kininmonth. 
On the 12th of March died here, 
Mr Alexander Innes, Commiſſary 
Clerk of Aberdeen, in the 79th year 
. „ 
On the 16th of March died, Mrs 
Katherine Ann Brown, ſpouſe to Mr 


Alexander Henderſon, merchant. 


Her friends will pieaſe accept of this 
notification of her death. 0 


On Friday March the 19th died, at 
Mills of Foreſt, near Stonhaven, Mr 


William Young, Sheriff Clerk of 


was ſafely delivered of a ſon at Fet 
CCC „ 
James Grant eſq; late of Carron, 
died at Edinburgh March the 14th. 
James Horn Elphinſton, Eſq; of 
Logie, was married March 28 at 
Miſs Davidſon of 
Midmar. R | 


On the 22d of March died at Peter - 
head, in the 76th year of his age, | 
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and 53d of his miniſtry, the Right 
Reverend Mr Robert Kilgour, the 


oldeſt Biſhop in the Scotch Epiſcopal 


Church: — A man who, both in his 
public and private capacity, was 
happily endued with thoſe qualificati. 
ons, which will make him be long 
remembered, with ſentiments of veno. 
ration and regard, not only by his 
relations and his own particular flock, 
but by all that Spiritual Socicty, in 
which he had the honour for man 
years to hold, and faithfully diſchargt, 


| an important and diſtinguiſhed truſt. 


On the 179th of March died here, 
Mr James Jeſſiman, merchant. 
Died the 28th of March, Mrs 
Elizabeth Farquharſon, ſpouſe to 
William Cruden, Eſq; provoſt of 
Aberdeen. | 


Died at Naſſau, New Providence, 


the 4th of January laſt, Mr John 
Simpſon, merchant, much regretted, 
On Sunday the 28th ult died at 
Manſe of Durris, Mrs Elizabeth 
Hervey, relict of the late Revd Mr 
Arthur Mitchell, miniſter at Skene. 

On Friday April 2d, the degree 


ot Matter f Arts was conferred on 
the tollowing gentlemen in the Mariſ⸗- 


chal College, viz Metlrs Aiczanver 
Anderſon, Alexander Rolts, Act» 


| der Smith, Alexander Stephenſon, 


Andrew Thomſon, Francis Vorquiar, 
George Philp, George Reid, Wallam 
Ord, William Shepherd, John Pirie, 
James Hay Morris Forſyth, Patiick 
irvine, and William Pirie. _ 
March zo. the following gentle. 

men received the degree of Malter ot 
Arts in King's College, viz. Donald 
Mackinnon, Robert Stuart, Donald | 
Maclean, Alexander Nicolſon, D wid 4 
Howe, William Munro, James Ob- 

ſon, William Bremner, James Wal- | 
lace, William Macbeath, John K , 


James Ogilvie, William Cruikihaub, 


Thomas Donald, William Volume, 


Aer 5 1 
William Mackintoſh, James Pirie, 


Joſeph Hughs, John Ley, Janes 
Smith, William Taylor, 2 0 > 


- 


* 
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James Lyon, James Leſlie, James 
Cruickſhank, David Sim, John Evans, 


Died at Bracco houte, on Friday 
the 26th of March John Hay, Ela; 


in the 23d year of his age. 


On Tueſday April 6. came on 


the Election of a Governor and Di— 


retors of the Aberdeen Banking 


Company ſor the year enſuing; when 
the following were choſen : 


THOMAS BANNERMAN, Eſq; i 


Governor. 
2 on 8. 
George Adam, merchant. 
James Allardyce, merchant. 
Charles Bannerman, advocate. 
Patrick Barron of Woodſide. 
Andrew Burnett, merchant, 
Alexander Carnegie, town clerk. 
John Duncan of Moſtown. 
Alexander Duthie, advocate. 
Alexander Garioch, merchant. 
James Jopp of Cotton. 
Alexander Leſlie of Berryden. 
Hary Lumſden, advocate. 
Noderickx Macleod, Sub- principal 
ol King's College. 
John Paton of Grandhome. 
ſohn Ramſay of Barra. 
Wilfiam Roſe, Factor to Lord Fife, 
Keith Urquhart of Meidrum. 
Alexander Young, merchant. 


The Highland Society of Scotland 


have again "adjudged a Gold Medal 
| to Mr Patrick Henderſon now at the 


oy of Clayhills, for his Eſſay on 
the Manufacture of Scotch Salt. The 
countenance and approbation of the 


public are juſtly due to thoſe, who. 
apply their talents towards the im- 
| provement of our national manufac- >| 


tures. 


Aberdeen. 


Died lately at Barras, Miſs Suſan 
Ogilvy, daughter to Sir William 


gilvy, Baronet, 


On Wedneſday April 18 the Cir- 


wit Court of Juſticary was opened 
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Henderland, when the following buſi- 
neſs came before the Court: 


ſmith, and aſſiſtant gravedigger in 


lawed for not appearing. 

James Stewart, in Overhill of Fo- 
veran, accuſed of ſubornation of per- 
jury, was alſo outlawed for not 

appearing. 


James Macray, late in Gilcomſton, 


the bar, but his Majeſty's Advocate 
Depute deſerted the diet againſt him 


Margaret Anderſon, late a ſervant 
at the Printfield, 


which the Advocate Depute conſented, 
on account of favourable circumfiat. 


father of the child, and made provi- 
ſion of cloaths for it, ſo that there 


| was little reaſon to ſaſpe& her of 


any ill intention: She was therefore 


| baniſhed from Scotland for liſe, under 


the uſual certification. 


here, was accuſed of ſhopbreaking 


proved, but unanimouſly found him 


| guilty of the theft, which was to a 
conſiderable value, and recommended 


him to mercy on account of his youth. 
He was ſentenced to be whipped 
here, on Friday the goth of April, 
and to be thereatter tranſported be- 


| yond ſeas for life, under Load t g | 


April + died, in the 58th) year -ofhis | 
age, Mr John OFFER, tnerchant in 


of death in caſe of his returnin 
Amelia or Helen M*Kenzie, alias 
Fraſer, alias Mackay, was accuſed of 


own confeſſion, The Advocate 


ire, by the Right Hon, The Lord 


an arbitrary n ſhe was ſens 
td  tenced 


Alexander M*Combie, late back 


Aberdeen, indicted for breaking into 
a houſe with intent to ſteal, was out- 


accuſed of perjury, was brought to 


ſeimpliciter.— He was recommitted | 
on another charge. 


accuſed of child 
murder, petitioned for baniſhment, to 


ſtances; particularly, that ſhe had 
communicated her pregnancy to the 


John Gordon, journeyman wright; 


and theft: The jury, by a plurality 5 
of voices, found the ſhopbreaking not 
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three ſeveral acts of petty theft, and 
being habit and repute a thief. She 
was found guilty by the j jury, on her 


Depute having reſtricted the libel to 
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tenced to be tranſported beyond ſeas 


for life, under the like certification of 
death. | 
Robert Duncan, in Mill of Knock, 


charged with having aſſaulted, and 


dangerovſly wounded, Mr James 
Buchan in Knock, who, in com- 
pany with his lady, attempted to in- 
terrupt him in building a breach or 


ſlap in a turf fence, leading to a 


well in a kail yard, which the tenant 
rented from the family at Knock. 
It appeared in evidence, that the fa- 
mily of the proprietor and the tenant 


were not in the beſt terms; that the 


tenant repeatedly threatened to ex- 
clude Mr Buchan's family from the 
uſe of the well in his garden, acceſs to 
which had been opened for their con- 
venience; and, in building up the 
fence, Mr Buchan and his lady 
coming to interrupt him, he had firſt 
threatened, and then ſtruck Mr 
Buchan with the edge of the ſpade 
he was uſing in filling up the flap. 


The indictment was drawn in terms 


of high criminality, and ſtating the 
hazard Mr Buchan ran of loſing 
both limb and life. The learned 


Judge, in remarking on the impro- 


priety of any man taking upon 
himſelf to be above the laws, 3nd 
to be avenger of his own wrongs, 
in an excellent ſpeech compli- 
mented the jury on their very 


particular attention to the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, and, with the ut- 
moſt confidence in their judgment, 


left it with them. After retiring for 
à little, they returned into Court 
with a ſpecial verdict, finding, that 
Puauncan had aimed a blow with the 

ſpade at Mrs Buchan, which had 
touched her petticoat; that he had 
feverely wounded Mr Buchan on the 


ancle; that he had uſed threatening. 


language to Mrs Buchan, but that 


neither the limb or life of Mr Buchan 
was in danger in conſequence of the 


wound; and, that che other parts of 


dhe e livet were not proved. Dun- 


Chronicle of Home Occurrencet. 


The Advocate Depute deſerted the 
diet pro loco et tempore, and ſhe wa: 


can was ſentenced to one m 


the vſual certification. 

Janet Nicol, alias M*Gill, 
of perjury on the trial of John Mir, 
who was executed laſt year: 


7 \ 


* 
* +» \ 
gccuſed 


1 
nere 


recommitted on a new warrant. 


This fimiſl;ed the criminal. buſine'; 


here; and the Court, i 
an appeal in a civil eaule; ſet off fo 
Inverneſs on Saturday morning. 

On Saturday April ioth died, 2. 
Manſe of Cluny, Mrs Janet Iruine, 


* 
iter h. 21rins® 


ſpouſe to the Rev. Mr Michie, Mini: 
ter of the Goſpel at Cluny. 


On Tueſday, Apr. I z. the very Rev: 
The Synod of Aberdeen met, when 


ons Hs 


after an excellent ſermon by the for- 
mer Moderator, the Rev. Mr Cock 
at Cruden, the Synod choſe the Rey, 
Mr Douglas, at Premnay, Moderz- 


tor; and adjourned to the ſecond 


Tueſday of October next. 


The population and extent of this 


| place ſeems to be going on with in- 


creaſing ſpeed. The well known 
field called Lochiands, on the welt 
ſide of the Gallowgate, is now partly 


feued out for building; it is to contain 


four principal ſtreets, viz. 2 
Street, Charlotte Street, St Andres 
Street, and John Street. Ge: 5 
Street is already begun; and from 
the ſpirit of improvement which ſo 


much prevails, there is little doubt 
but in a few years, this will form à 


populous and. elegant addition to 
Aberdeen. Indeed, it is almoit the 


only quarter where the town can be 


extended to any great degree. _ - 
On Friday April 30. John Gordon 


was whipped chioggh the itreers of 
this city, purſuant to his ſentence at 
laſt Circuit, for theft. | 

Mrs Forbes of Ballogie died kane 
on Frida the 39 of April. 


© 


Mon this 8 
improvement, and to baniſh himſelf 
from Scotland for three years s, under 
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T H E PT R 1 ＋ L E R, | queſtion gad an excellent band of 


{ Muſic. A more modern author ſings 


NunzER LXII. N the praiſe of Muſic in theſe lines. mY. 
| 3 „ Muſic has charms to ſoothe $4 

Thurſday May 20, 1790. 1 
Thurſday May 20, ay the ſavage breaſt, 1 

E © To ſoften rocks, and bend the 48 
A a ] | * "38 
* Neoght 5 ſockiſh, hard and f | knoted ook | '$ 
3 The firſt effect has been ſometimes 9 

Ll) 0 a | | 
But pred and 55 time dc en change experienced in a certain degree, if we 1 

vw re. are to believe the relations of travel- i 
iShatopear—Merchent of V enice. ler; but rocks and oaks I imagine i 
are not ſo eaſily influenced by ſounds. = 

$ Muſic is fo generally accep- | Others have informed us that Muſic 1 
table to mankind, that we find is a cure for certain diſorders; the N 

the moſt rude as well as the moſt | Medical experience of our days is not |" 
poliſhed nations have ſomething of | much in favour of this opinion, nor "of 
the kind, it has of courſe been a com- do recollect, (and my reading has "of 
mon theme of approbation with poets | not been conhned on this ſubject) "M 


and fanciful writers, who in defcrib- | a ſingle caſe in all our volumes of 1 


ing their own feelings are led to think | medical Memoirs, where the remedxg 
they are giving the opinions of all the | was borrowed from the Orcheſtra. =_— 
world. The moſt remarkable feats | Perhaps all that Mufic can perform 1 
have been attributed, I am afraid with | is aptly expreſſed in the two lines 1 
ry little truth, to the power of Mu- choſen for the motto of this and the | 
le, Shakeſpear, whoſe authority ought. preceding paper. There is no man ' 1 


to have its weight, deems a man who | certainly ſo obdurate, paſſionate and 9 


; as no muſical taſte, ft for treaſon &c. | revengetul, who cannot for the time 
But it may be doubted e 6d- | be appeaſed by che 6 concord ot [weet Ss. . 
eis are of all people the moſt loyal; | founds.” | 1 
ad in the army of rebels we thallno | Many Ia, wh have ' 8 
Val, III. | 2 M p19- Wi 
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| Profeſſedly written on the ſubject of 
Muſic, have thought proper to conſi- 


der it as having a very conſiderable 
effect on the manners of nations 
they even go ſo far as to pretend 
to be able to trace the decline of a 
nation from the progreſſive degene- 
racy of its Muſic. If rightly exa- 
mined, however, neither philoſophy 
nor hiſtory will allow us to attribute 
any very important effects to Muſic. 
Tf the taſte and morals of a nation 
have degenerated, the amuſements of 
that nation will partake of ſuch dege- 
neracy, and their Muſic will not be 
without its ſhare; but in this caſe the 
wretched Muſic is the effect, and not 
the cauſe—and if I were to take an 
inſtance from our own nation, were 
I to argue from the wretched compo - 
| fitions generally received and in high 
favour at the public gardens, and 
theatres, I would be obliged to infer 
that this nation was in the laſt ſtage 
of moral, religious and political de- 
generacy But when I examine the 
vulgar and popular ſongs for the laſt 
fifty years, althovgh they may be 
equally contemptible with thoſe of 
our own days, confidered as muſical 
compoſitions, yet I cannot help 
thinking that in decency of words 
and delicacy of mulic we are rather 


improved, although that improve- 


ment may be ſmall. | 

Among the common people, Muſic 
is a conſtant, and a certain amuſe- 
ment. They will be pleaſed with 
that, when nothing elſe will pleaſe 
them; and their ſatisfaction in this 
way is eaſily procured. The airs. 
which give moſt delight are ſimple, 
and ſo little choice are they in the 
performance, that a man withont 
teeth, or a woman without both teeth 
and noſe in the ſtreets, ſhall have a 
crowd of hearers. The loweſt claſs 
of people are aware of this general re- 
liſh for Muſic, and provide accordingly. 
In every ſtreet of a metropolis, are to 
be found male and female ſingers 


object to thoſe ſeeming incongruities, 


! 
y ( 
| tance he could find none who would 
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with throats as hoarſe as the raven, 
and voices as unharmonious as the 
voice of cats employed in an intrigue, 
The blind, the lame and the main. 
ed, tired of giving the public A pro- 
ſaic ſtatement of miſerable fictions, 
ſing forth their ſorrows in moſt la. 
mentable ditties, and are {ure of ſi. 


But to mount a ſep higher; My. 
fic is now the general invitation to 
charities -A Concert is the molt ele. 
gant and ſucceſsful mode of ſolliciting 
charity; Charity Sermons are now 
little productive unleſs ſome Muſic be 
interpoſed; and it is no uncommon 
thing tor the theatrical performer who 
on Saturday night has been enter- | 
taining the galleries with “ calloping | 
dreary dun”, to raviſh a whole con- 
gregation on Sunday with © I know 
that my redeemer livech.“ Nay | 


have known Macheath's gang join 
fervently next day in Hallelujah for 


the benefit of a Charity School, It 
is perhaps being too faltidions to 


although it is impoſſible nat to 16. 
mark that there is an oddity in them. 

Muſic, therefore, whatever its ef- 
fects on a nation may be, is applied 


| ro all purpoſes good as well as bad, | f 
One purpoſe to which I knew it lome- } 
time ago applied is rather ſingular, | c 
and I ſhall relate it, as it ſhows in Y 
what eſtimation Muſic is held by the t 
upper ranks of ſociety. e 
A gentleman of great fortune lived 4 U 
with a lady under ſome ſuſpicious WM |: 
circumſtances, namely, that it was L 
believed the parties had lived tage- e 
ther as Man and Wiſe without baving u 
been honoured with theſe titles ov MN Pr 


Law or Church, which indeed, was 
no more than the truth. He was fe. 
ceived into companies of the firſt rant, 
and men of rank viſited him, but 4. 
mong the female part of bis acqua"" 


being! 


G . A 5 Na 5 
viſit or invite his Lady, wav 44 
0:11 Y 


a ſtranger to the part of the w 


Where 


' here they then lived, did not reliſh 
this ſolitude amidſt ſociety. Various 


ſchemes were. thought of, but all | 


proved ineffectual. At length, an 
intriguing Dame, one of thoſe maiden 
ladies whoſe characters and fortunes 


are equally ſuſpected, hinted that a | 


Concert might have ſome effect. Cards 
were immediately iſſued the beſt 
performers hired at a vaſt expence— 
and a ſuite of rooms prepared for 
reception of a numerous company. 
The time came, and the houſe was 
filled with female company of all 
ranks—They in their turn could do 
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| fome other near the metropolis, and 


in the ſame county. He was put 
apprentice to Mr, Nathaniel Newn- 


on the South fide of Watling ſtreet, 


— — 


Change, grandfather to the preſent 
Alderman — His father died, leaving 


ſome fortunes; and by his will direc- 
ted that his ſon ſhould not be conſider- 
ed of age till he was five and twenty. 


weak, and his health appeared tohave 


no leſs than return the invitation and 
an intimacy ſucceeded. How far 
this may correſpond with the poet's 
fancy of ſoltening rocks, &c“ I leave 
my readers to determine. It at leaſt 
drings us back to our motto. 


Pete f- Kei. K.. 
N | 
E 
or THE LATE 


JOHN HOW AR D, Eq. 


FHs extraordinary man was 

the ſon of an upholiterer, or 
carpet warehouſeman, in Long lane, 
Welt Smithfield, who was allied to 
tie families of Tatnall, Cholmley, 
and Barnardiſton, and to Samuel 
Whitbread, eſq. M. P. for Bedford 
lt has been ſuppoſed, he was born at 
Lufield in Middleſex, in or about the 
Jear1724; but he is not entered in 
tle pariſh regiſter of that town in any 
preceding or following year; and the 


a5 | epilter belonging to the Preſbyterian | 
e. cougregation there does not commence 
„ ul 1727. The miltake ſeems to 
a] Ve originated from his having ſome 
in. ided property in that pariſh, which 
ny Was diſpoſed of belore his laſt expedi- 
0% uon. It is therefore moſt probable 
Fig lat this place has been miſtaken for 


been injured by the neceſſary duties 
of his apprenticeſhip; and therefore, 
at the expiration of it, he took an a- 
partment in a lodging-houſe in 
Church ſtreet, Stoke Newington, 
Middleſex; but not meeting with the 


to another lodging houſe in the fame 
ſtreet, which was kept by Mrs. Sarah 


been clerk at Sir James Creed's White- 
lead works, a worthy, ſenſible, wo- 
man, but a poor invalid, who had 
not had a day's health for twenty 


years. Here he was nurſed with the 
utmoit care and attention; and dur= 
ing this time be uſed to ride oat in 
the morning for a few miles with a 
book in his pocket, diſmount, turn 
his horſe to graze upon a common, 
and ſpend ſeveral hours in reading. 


landlady, that he reſolved to marry 
her, out of gratitude for her kind - 
nels to him. In vain ſhe expoſ- 
tulated with him upon the extra- 
vagance of ſuch a proceeding, he be 
ing about 28, and the about 51 years 
of age, and twenty years older in 
conſtitution; but nothing could deter 


ried about the year 1751. She was 
poſſeſſed of a {mall fortune, which he 
preſented to her ſiſter. During his 
reſidence at Newington, the Miniſter 


| of the Diſſenting Meeting-houſe there 
OE = re- 


ham, a wholeſale grocer, in a court 


between Friday-ftreet and the Old 


only this ſon and a daughter, to 
both of whom he bequeathed hand- 


His conſtitution was thought very 


tendereſt treatment there, he removed 


Lardeau, widow of a man who had 


Atlengih he became ſo fond of his 


him; and they were privately mar- 
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reſigned his office, and a ſucceſſor was 
elected; and Mr. Howard, who was 
bred a Diſſenter, and Redfaſtly adher- 
ed all his life ro that profeſſion, pro- 
poſed to purchaſe the leaſe of a houſe 
near the Meeting houſe, and to ap- 
propriate it as a parſonage-houſe for 
the uſe of the Miniſter for the time 
being, and generouſly contributed 
Fol. for that purpoſe. His wife died 
Nov. 10, 1755, aged 54; and he 


was a ſincere and affectionate mourn- 


er for her death. About this time, 
it is believed, he was elected F. R. S. 


Aſter mature conſultation with a Diſ- 
ſenting miniſter, his intimate friend, 
on his intention of viſiting Liſbon after 
the earthquake of Nov. 1, 1755; and 
being earneſtly diſſuaded from his 
purpoſe, as tempting Providence, 
from the riſque of being taken by 


ſome of the ſhips of France, then at 
war with this country, he reſolved ro 
vilit that deſolated capital, and left his 
Houte at Newington at Midſummer 
1756. He ſet fail for Liſbon on 
board the Hanover packet, which was 
taken by a French privateer ; and he 
behaved with ſo much hauteur, fo 
much a P Angloit, to the captain of 
the privateer, as might probably be 
the cauſe of his ſuifering fo ſeverely as 
it appears he did, and * perhaps what 


he ſuffered on this occaſion increaſed?” 


(if it did not firſt call forth) his 
_ Tympathy with the unhappy people 
whole cauſe is the ſubject of his 
book.”—He afterwards, it is believed, 


made the tour of Italy; and at his | 


return ſettled at Brokenhurſt, a retired 
and pleaſant villa in the New Foreſt 
near Lymington in Hampſhire, hav- 
ing, April 25, 1758, married Harriet, 
only daughter of Edvard Leeds, eſq. 
ol Croxton, co. Camb. King's ſerjeant, 
and ſiſter of Edward Leeds, eſq. 
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of her only child, a ſon, who unfortu- 
nately has been for ſeveral years 
lunatic, and now is, or lately was, 
under the care of T. Arnold, M. J). 
of Leiceſter. This youth was for a 


long time educated at a ladies board- 


ing ſchool at Cheſhunt, and thence 


removed to the care of Mr. Magick, 


who kept a ſchool for Difſenting 


youths at Pinner, in order that he 


might be qualified for the miniſtry, 
notwithſtanding an impediment in 
his ſpeech gave little proſpect of his 
ſucceſs in that vocation. But all 


proſpects were blatted by paternal 


ſeverity, which reduced the young 


man to ſuch an unhappy fituation as 
to require his being placed where he 


now is, or lately was. Tothoſe who 
knew the ſingularity of Mr. H's ideas 
and temper, it will not be extraordt- 


{ nary that that benevolence whichinte- 
reſted itſelf in thecareotthehnman race 


ſhould have yielded ſo ſmall a portion 


| of ** the milk of human kindneis“ to 


an only and even beloved child. But 


maſter in Chancery, M.P. for Rye- 


gate, 1784, and of Joſ. Leeds, eſq. of | 
Croydon, Surry. [The two laſt- 


named gentlemen are his executors. ] 


Mrs, H, died in 1765, in child-bed, 


pidity. After the death ol his ſecond 
wiſe, he left Lymington, and purchat- 
ed an eſtate at Cardington, near Bed. 
ford, adjoining to that of his relation 
| Mr. Whitbread. He was alſo pro- 
prietor of a remarkable ancient bouie 
at Clapton, Hackney, nearly oppolitc 
Mi. Newcome's {chool, and of ſome 
houſes in or near Ivy lane, Paternol- 
ter-Row. While he reſided at Card 


ford, attended both morning and 


| evening ſervice at one of the 'Pillent- | 
ing Meeting. houſes, and then return | 


| ed home. He was univerſally eſteem- 
ed by the Preſbyterians, Moravian, 


in Mr. H. as in the Turks, riveted 
Predeſtinarianiſm became ſtern intre— 


ington, he very much conciliated 11% 
elleem of the poor, by employing 
them, building cottages tor them, 
&c. Every Sunday he went to Ped. 


and all the other ſectaries with Which 
that borough abounds ; and at the ge 
neral election in 1774 offered himſell, 


| with Mr. Whitbread, as a 5 
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repreſent itin Parliament. They were 
oppoſed by Sir W. Wake, bart. and 
R. Sparrow, eſq. who were returned; 
and Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Howard 
petitioning, the committee determined 
that Sir W. Wake and Mr, Whitbread 
were duly elected. In confequence 
of the act 19 Geo. III. for eſtabliſh- 
ing Penitentiary-houſes, the late Dr. 
Fothergill, Mr. Howard, and Geo. 
Whatley, eſq. treaſurer of the Found- 
ling Hoſpital, were appointed by his 
Majelty ſuperviſors of them, 
Doctor and Mr, Howard fixed on a 
{pot for the erection of them near to 
that whereon Penton ville Chapel has 
ſince been erected. Mr. Whatley, on 
the other hand, inſiſted that they 
ſhould be built on or near the Iſle of 
Dogs: but being fixed in his own o- 
pinion, having loſt his friend and co- 
adjutor Dr. Fothergill, and ſeeing no 
proſpect of accompliſhing the butineſs 
in any way that would be agreeable 
to him, in Jan. 1781, Mr Howard | 
ſent a Letter to Earl Bathurſt, Lord 
Preſident of the Council, requeſting 
his Majeſty to accept his refignation 
of the office. His ſiſter died unmar- 
ried, and left him her houſe in Great 
Ormond-ſtreet, together with a con- 
fiderable fortune in the funds (with— 
out making any piovifion for his ſon,) 
which he conſtrued into an approba- 
don, on the part of Providence, of his 
ſchemes for the relief of Priſoners, and | 
made uſe of the money accordingly. 
1773 he ſerved the office of theriff of 
the county of Bedford, This office, | 
3s he obſerves, brought © the diltreſs | 
of priſoners more immediately under | 
ls notice; and with a view to its 
aleviation, he began his labours by 
viliting moſt of the county-gaols in 
agland, * and afterwards * the 
ridewells, Houſes of Correction, 
City and Town-Gaols,“ where he 
(ound « multitudes both of felons and 
of the gaol fever 
and the ſmall pox.” Upon this ſub- 
* he was examined 


_ — 


debtors” « qyin 


in the Houle of 
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Commons in March 1774, when © he 
had the honour of their thanks.“ 
This encouraged him to proceed in his 
delign: he travelled again and again 
through Great-Britain and Ireland, 
and alſo into France, Flanders, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Switzerland; 
and publiſhed “ The State of the 
Priſons in England and Wales, with 
preliminary obſervations, and an ac- 
count of ſome Foreign Priſons, 1777.“ 
4to. with a Dedication to the Houſe 
of Commons, dated April 5, 1777. 
In 1780 he publithed an Appendix 
to this Account, in which he extended 
the narrative of his travels to Italy, 
and gave ſome obſervations concern- 
ing the management of priſoners of 
War, and the hulks on the Thames. 
This Appendix herepublithedin 1784; 
which publication included allo an 
account of his viſit to Denmark, 
Sweden, Kuſſia, Poland, Portugal, 
and Spain. By this time his charac- 
ter for active benevolence had engaged 
the public attention; and it was pro- 
poſed that a ſubſcription ſhould be ſet 
on foot, to erect a ſtatue to his ho- 
nour. This idea being taken up and 
zealouſly forwarded, was ſo well re- 
ceived, that, in 15 cr 16 months, 615 
perſons ſubſcribed 1533l. 138. 6d; 
but ſome of thoſe who knew Mr. 
Howard belt never concurred in the 
{cheme, being well aſſured he would 
never countenance, nor accede to it: 
and the event juſtified their conduct; 
for the language that he held upon 
the ſubject, when firſt adviſed of it, 
was, Have not I one friend in 
England, that would put a ſtop to 
ſuch a proceeding?” In conſequence 
of two letters from Mr. Howard 
himſelf to the Subſcribers, the deſign 
was laid aſide; and the contributors 
were publicly invited, either to recall 
their money, or to leave it to the 
diſpoſition of the Committee. In 
1787, 200l. was applied towards alle- 
viating the diſtreſſes of 55 priſoners 
| in the metropolis, many of whom 
5 ha 
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had large families: and we learn, by 
the report ofa meeting held March 15, 
1790, that there ſtill remains in hand 
7511 6s. for the diſpoſal of a general 
committee, to be held on the 19th of 


next month,—In 1789, Mr. H. pu- 


bliſhed “ An Account of the princi- 
pal Lazarettos in Europe, with various 


Papers relative to the Plague, together 


with further Obſervations on ſomes 


Foreign Priſons and Hoſpitals and 


additional Remarks on the p eſent 
State of thoſe in Great-Britain and 


Ireland,” with a great number of | 


curious plates. Beſide theſe, he 


publiſhed, in 15780, © Hiſtorical Re. 


marks and Anecdotes on the Caſtle of 
the Bailile, tranſlated from the 
French;” and laſt year the Grand 


Duke of Tuſcany's © new Code of 
Criminal La, with an Engliſh Tran- 


Lation:“ and of all his publications he 


gave away a vaſt number of copies 


among his acquaintance in the moſt 
liberal manner. His laying open the 


| horrors of deſpotiſm in a neighbour- 


ing country had very nearly expoſed 
him to the {ſufferings of them ; and 
had it not been for the timely notice 
of our ambaſſador, he had ended his 
days in the Baſtile. 
Not ſatisfied, e with what 
he had already done, he concludes 
his * Account of Lazarettos“ with 
- announcing his © intention again to 
quit his country, for thepurpole of re- 
_ viliting Ruſſia, Turkey, and ſome o- 
ther countries, and extending his 
tour in the Eaſt, I am not inſenſible, 
ſayshe, of the dangers that muſt at- 
tend ſuch a journey, Truiting, how- 


ever, in the protection of that kind 
Providence whichhas hitherto preſerv- | 
| of the Dnieper or Berning t0• 


ed me, I calmly and chearfully com- 
mit myſelf to the diſpoſal of unerr- 
ing Wiſdom. Should it pleaſe Gop 


to cut off my life in the proſecution 


of this deſign, let not my conduct be 
uncandidly imputed to raſhneſs or 
enthuſiaſm, but to a ſerious deliberate 
eonviction that J am purſuing the 


Lg 


— — 


Life of Mr Howard. 


| path of duty, and to a ſincere defirg 


of being made an inſtrument of more 


| extenſive uſefulneſs to my fellow-crea- 


tures than could be expected in the 
narrower circle of a retired life,” To 
a man who holds ſuch language, 
what elſe can be ſaid, but that the 
piety and benevolence of his heart de. 
ſerve univerſal honour ? What per- 
manent good may ariſe from his un. 
wearied, well-intended labours, both 
in theſe kingdoms and the relt of 
Europe, Time only can ſhew. Cer- 
tain it is that his planhas been adopt. 
ed in many of our new built gaols, 
and will gradually extend to more, 
Although the advice of his friends 
could not poſſeſs that influence to re- 
verſe his determination to encounter 
once more the contagion of the 
Plague with all its diſmal concomi. 


tants; yet ſurely that zzcorrupta jider, 


that nuda veritas, Which actuated his 
undertaking, ſo elegantly diſplayed 
by himſelf in his laſl publication, wii 
ac quit him of temerity in the progrels 
of his benevolent migration — His 
great abſtemiouſneſs was probably a 


— 


| mean of prolonging his lite in the 


midſt of his dangers: tor a long time 
potatoes were almolt his whol- ſup- 
port; at another time they were :uc- 
ceeded by tea, and bread and butter; 


conſequently it will not be thought 


wonderful that he never pa: crook of 
the public or private repaſts to which 
he was ſo frequently invited. All 


| that remains to be ſaid upon the ſub- 


ject Is, that in his ſecond “ Tour in 


the Eaſt it did pleaſe Gop to cat 


off his life; tor, having ipent ſome 


time at Cherſon, a new 1ettlement of 
the Empreſs of Kuſſia, in the me uth 


ward the Northern extremity ol the | 
Black Sea, near Oczakow, he caugity 
in viſiting the Ruſſian hoſpital of that 


| place, or as ſome ſay a young lad) 


who was ill of the ſame complaint, 4 
malignant ſever, which carried him 


| off onthe 2oth of January, N. 9. alter 


als 


an inneſs of about twelve days: and 


days, he was buried by his own de- 
ſire, in che garden of à villa in the 
neighbourhood belonging to a French 
gentleman, from whom he had re- 
ceived great civilities, by bis faithful 
ſervant who had attended him on his 
former journeyings, and whom he 


way to Cherſon, his baggage was 


carriage, while he and his ſervant re- 
freſhed themſelves with a nap. On the 


a trunk; which laſt had been found 


half buried in the road by the fide of 
fields where ſome men were plough- 


ing; one of whom, ſtartled at ſeeing 
the nails of the trunk ſhine juſt out of 


the ground, was afraid to touch it 


withont his companion. When it was 
opened by Mr, H. every article both 


oflinen and money was found it 
049; but ſuſpicions fell fo ſtrong on 


the recruits, at having concealed it till 


y 


them to Siberia. SR 
Unfortunately no portrait of Mr, H. 
had been taken in any period of his 


| was too late to overcome his repug- 


or expreſs his likeneſs has ſucceeded. 
Let not the name of Howard ex- 


* of veneration perſuade us to 
orget his deeds. He will, however, 
her lire in the remembrance of thoſe 


Anecdotes. 


after having been kept, according to 
his expreſs directions to his ſervant five 


expreſsly enjoined not to return home 
till five weeks from his death. — In his 


found to be milling from behind the 


diſcovery of this loſs, Mr H. haſtened 
back to the neareſt townor village where | 
he recollected to have ſeen a party of 

Ruſſian recruits, whomhe charged with 
taking his property. When he waited 
in the carriage till a magiſtrate could 
be applied to, his property was 
brought in, firſt a hat-box, and next 


an opportunity offered for them to 
carry it off and ſhare the ſpoil, that 
the magiſtrate conſigned ſeven of 


life; and when it was intended to | 
pay him the compliment of a ſtatne, 


nance, Not a ſingle attempt to catch 


pire with his breath, nor let the ſi- 
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| who have been reſcued, by his exer- 


confinement, which might otherwiſe 
have been unlimited ; alleviatedin the 
baneful pangs of diſeaſe, which might 
have been irremediable; and com- 


proaches of conſcious guilt, which 
would inevitably have terminated in 

deſtruction. F pa 
The publick will impatiently ex- 


have authority to ſay, his friends and 
mean time, we flatter ourſelves, theſe 
| memoirs, haltily compiled on the 
ſpur of the occaſion,” will not be un- 
acceptable, while many a muſh-room 


fade around us. L Gent. Mag. 


SSSSSSS38885855855858 
"ANECDOTES: 


for it fills up that time which is 


ment. Many buſtling men, many 
perſons diſplaced from great ſitua- 


Lord Holland uſed to ſay, that being 


ſaw Sir Robert Walpole (then Lord 


bimſelf to any one, he burſt into 
tears, and on perceiving Lord Hol- 


always uſed to think ] could amuſe 
myſelf with reading when I had done 
with buſineſs, but 1 findit won't do. 


Fa 
When the Duke of Neweaſtle's Ad- 
miniftration was broke vp, his Crace, 
| 1923 vot very young, had {ome pointe 
| 1 | | ers 


tions, from the gloomy horrors of 


forted in the ſtill more agonizing re- 


pect a correct life of him; and, we 


relatives will take the earlieſt oppor- 
tunity of gratifying them. In the 


life of Mr. H. will ſpring up, and 


A Fondneſs for reading is a very 
happy acquiſition to any mind; 


unemployed by buſineſs or amuſe- 
tions, have felt themſelves miſerable 
for want of this reſource. The old 
one day in the library at Houghton, he 
Orford) come into the room, and 


take down many books, one after the 
other: not able, however, to attach 


land (then Mr. Fox) he ſaid to him, 
„Charles, you have caught me. I 


Let me adviſe you not to torget your 
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ers broke for him, and took to ſhnot- 
ing. Lord Hardwicke (who had al- 


ways loved reading, and who, when 


Bower's Lives of the Popes firſt ap- 


peared, had, even in the midſt of 


his employments, found time to read 

them through before any Head of a 
Houſe in Cambridge) took to read 
the voluminous but molt excellent 
Hiſtory of Thuanus; a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the truth of Ariſtotle's ob- 
ſervation, that the excellence of a 
good education is, that it teaches a 
man how to employ his leiſure. 


leiſure in collecting prints, and in the 
mimmeries of the German Illumi- 
nes.” Es e et ee 
„What did Sir Horace Vere die 
of?“ ſaid Marquis Spinola to one of 
his contemporaries. Of having 


nothing to do, anſwered he. Faith,” 


ſaid Spinola, © that is enough to kill 
any General of us all. IT 


The late Lord Kaimes was for 


three or four days before he died, in 
a ſtate of great languor and debility 

of body. Some friend came in up- 
on him in that ſituation, and found 
him dictating to ſome one who was 
writing for him. He expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe at his being ſo actively em- 


ployed at that time. Why, man, 


replied he, © would you have me 
Ray with my tongue in 
Death comes to fetch me?“ 5 
Lord Kaimes's mind was active to 
the laſt, and was ſuch in thote mo 
ments as it had been in all the athers 


but had a mind of great ingenuity, 


and of great ardour of purſuit. He 


had Written on a great variety of ſub- 
jects; omlaw, on equity, on farm- 
ing, on metaphylics, Dr Johaſon 


leck to think well of his beſt work, 
The Elements of Criticiſm.“ 


When Lord Bottetourt, who was 


Anecdotet. 


| 


my cheek till 


—— * 


— 


m 12d bee | in the appointment. 
af his life. He was no great ſcholar, | 


— 


a great Martinet in militia matters, 


was one day finding fault, before tþ4 


Biſhop, with ſome paſſages in our 


Liturgy, particularly that Paſſage 
which ſays, Give peace in our time, 
O Lord, becauſe there is none othes 
that'fighteth for us but only thou, 0 
God,” as if it implied ſome want 94 
confidence in the power of the Su. 
preme Being; the Biſhop replied, 


that he ſuppoſed that paſſage was 


written at a time when we had ge 


ſtanding army, and had only our mi. 
| | litia to defend us. 8 
One of the greateſt Generals ß 
modern times is now employing his | 


The late Lord Chatham was 2 


man of a very ſtrong and ardent 


mind, but by no means a man 


of much reading. Cumming, the 
Quaker, uſed to ſay of him, that 
when he firſt talked to him about any 
particular buſineſs, he never found 


any one' more ignorant; when he 
came to him, however, for the ſe- 


cond time, he never 
more informed, 


found any one 
For ſome particular expedition, he 


had the ordnance ſent over-land to 
Portſmouth, in ſpite of the remon- 
ſtrances of the Lords of the Admi- 


ralty;z} and when the Lord at the 
head of them told- him, it could not 
be done, he ſaid, Sir, you loſe 


| your place if it is not done.“ 
For the appointment of a particu | 


lar perſon in the expedition to Que- 


bec (who was perſonally diſagreeable | 


to George the Second), he ſent in the 


Secretary at War three times into the 


King's cloſet, and ſucceeded at lalt 


Lord Chatham had great know. 
ledge of the characters of men, and 


applied himſelf with great dexter!) 
aud fineſſe to make uſe of them. 

He always thought very highly of 
his ſon the preſent Mr. Pitt's talents 
and merits; and when ſome Noble» 
man called at his houſe to take hi 


|| eldeſt ſon to the Houſe of Peers, be 
| faid, © You muſt not think of — 


1 
, ERS ** 6 2 ITT Fs * N * 
c a | : 
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Story of the Poor Liltle G: eek. 


my om. fon (who was then a- 
bout twelve years old; ) by God he 
will ſpeak.” 


Dr Johnſon uſed to wiſh that Lord 


Chatham, in the American War, 
had been made Dictator for fix 
months only. 
ſaid he, hear nothing more of theſe 
diſputes at the end of that time.” 

« Mr, Pitt,“ faid one of our + 75 


mous admirals, * can alone carry on 


the war: he alone” aided he, 
« ſhould alone have the making of 
the peace.“ | 


Were every one who frequented 
the company of the great, and of the 
learned, to put down upon paper 
the anecdotes, the bons mots, the 
obſervations he had occaoſinally heard 
from them, how much would our 
civil and literary hiſtory be be · 
refited! Many things eſcape in the 
warmth of converſation, that would 


not be hazarded in any other method 
ol communication; many perſons 
from indolence, from careleſſaeſs, 
and from want of motive, not think- 
ing it worth while to commit to writ- 
ing what they will gladly and freely 
3 enough tell, when there is no ap- 

| pearance of conſtraint or effort upon 
| their minds. 


98888 ©35055509%5 
8 T OR Y of the 


3 P00 R LITTLE GREEK. 


I. a eter from Suräxa. 


Dear Sir, 


the interior country, and, at 


land to Epheſus, 


it ae with an epiſtle from him, 


* Ly 


&© We ſhould then,” 


TY gain ſome little el of 


tie ſame time, to pay a compliment 
| to $t, Paul, we took a journey by 
the inhabitants of 


| Which, you may remember, were 


| with us, 


below her waiſt; 


| for a biſhop. 


281 
It is barely forty miles 


from hence; but, the Turks never 
going beyond a foot pace in travell- 


ing, we made it a journey of two 


days. We had ſix horſes for our- 


ſelves and as many for our guides, 
janiſſary, and ſervants. 


We a were 
obliged to carry all our proviſions 
even bread. Water we 
found in abundance; and ſuch is the 


attention of the Turks to this valu- 
able article of life, that we came to 
ſeveral excellent fountains when there 
was nothing like an habitation to 
be ſeen. 


The greater part of the 
road is execrably bad; and the coun- 
try, though in general fertile, is 


tivated. 
The ſew. habende we ſaw in 


the ſecond day's journey were wretch · 
edly poor. 
is the freezing month of January. 


You recollect that this 


and that the winter here, though 
ſhort, is, for a few weeks, much 
more ſevere than one would expect in 
ſo ſouthern a latitudde. 

Our road led us by a fountain, 


where, in this cold weather, ſome 
women were waſhing. 


were completely clothed; and one 


poor girl had, for her only covering 
a piece of an old blanket, with two 


holes torn in the upper end of it, 


| through which, inſtead of ſleeves, ſhe 
put her arms. 


It was too ſmall to 
cover her cheſt, too ſhort to reach 


do not know that I touched the 
reins, and yet my horfe ſtopt with 
his head towards her. My eye in- 
voluntarily fixed itſelf upon her; 
and to the lateſt moment of my 


an bis {on er 


life, I ſhall never forget her figure. 
ee, e > ae ET 


too thinly peopled to be much cul- 


None of them 


and it was with 
| difficulty that, by holding the lower 
corners in her two hands, we made 
them meet. 

A young female, in an attire ſo 5 
little adapted to the tenderneſs of her 
ſex, and to the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, moved one's very ſoul. 1 
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282 A Letter to a very good natured Lady. 


She is above the middle fize, and 
her limbs did not ſeem formed for ſo 
expoſed a fituation. The ſan had 
tanned her face; but her ſkin was 


recollected my inability 


ſmooth, and naturally delicate, and 
her features of that mould, that, 
had ſhe been born to a more happy 


lot, ſhe might have been reckoned a 


perfect beauty. 

It was impoſſible to behold ſuch 
an object without emotion, My 
horſe now advanced to her feet, and 
my friends approached her at the 
fame moment. Each ſearched his 
| Pockets, and preſented the little 
filver they contained. No hand 
could be ſpared to receive it. In 


our anxiety to relieve her diſtreſs, | 


we had forgot the trial to which we 
bad expoſed her 
 Hluſhivg maid ſtood motionleſs; but, 
encouraged by the ſympathy and 


charity marked in our approach, 


ſhe ventured to raiſe her head, Her 
eyes were turned towards us. The 
tear of gratitude was ſwelling in 
them. She gave but one glance.— 
Her face was infiantly- reverted to 
the ground. She could not ſpeak. 

Such unexpected modeſty, in fo 
expoſed a fituation, filled me with 
aſtoniſhment and veneration. How 
much did I wiſh to take her in my 


arms, and by a kiſs of affection, to | 


expreſs the ſympathy L bore in her 
| diſtreſs. How did I execrate the 


parſimony that had prevented me 
from having about me all the money 1 


poſſeſſed. How earneſtly did I wiſh 


to remove her to a more ſheltered 


fate, where her beauty and her mo- 
deſty might be better known and 
. admired. | By 


Led away by theſe inclinations, I 


was preparing toalight. The timid 


virgin drew back. By ſigns of re- 
| ſpe&, ſhe again raiſed her eyes, 
Charity was fo forcibly petitioning 
ia them, that the money which her 
figure at firſt fght drew from my 
packet, now dropt at her feet. 'The 


modeſty. The 


reins fell from my hand. My borſe 
inclined to the road. I wonld with 
Joy have turned him back; but J 
to relieve 


fovereign; a bounty which, theugh 
much ſuperior to what my humble 
ſervices entitle me | 
alas ! too inſufficient to ſupport the 
appearance required from an officer, 
and often compels the military phi- 
lanthrope to ſuppreſs every chan. 


table emotion. 


A Letter to a very geod natured Lay, 
avho was matried to a very ill na- 
tured Man. 


T Have now and then obſerved, my 
1 deareſt coufin, (through all your 
care and endeavours to concealit) 
that there are ſome few rufflings 
which happen between you and your 
huſband; and which I fear muſt 
make ſome moments paſs with more 


| uneaſineſs to you than a woman of 


ſo much goodneſs delerves. The 
friendſhip that has fo long {ubGiled 
between our families, and the ex- 
treme friendſhip I have for you, 
makes this give me more pain, than 


For I know the ſteadineſs of your 


engaged deep in difficult party, { ſhall 
venture to give you ſome of my lent! 


more awaken your own, or at leaſt 


It were to be wiſhed that all me, 
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her. I am only a ſoldier of fortune, 
and ſubſiſt but by the bounty of my 


e, 


LICENCE. 


it may perhaps give even to yourſelf, 


mind, and the prudence you have in 
alleviating. every thing that would | 
diſturb a leſs ſettled temper; and | 
make ſome wives fly out into v0 | 
| lences that would render them rid 
culous as well as wretched. But 3: | 
an indifferent ſtander by may fee 
more than the beſt gameſter when | 


ments; in hopes that they ma) ſtilt | 


be improved by your reflection upon 


A Letter to a very good natured Lady. 


ried-people would lay this down for 
their firit and great principle: that 


they can never be happy in them- | 


ſelves unleſs they are well with their 
conſort. The contrary notion is like 
the odd whim of that man in the 
play, who talks “of cutting himſelf 
in two, and going to filty cutfs with 
himſelf.” Their connexions, views, 
and intereſts are naturally ſo united, 
that the one cannot be happy, if the 
other is miſerable; and it really looks 
as prepolterous to ſee them ditagree- 
ing, as the double perſon who was 
brought from Germany and thown 
here tor a ſight, many years ago. In 
ſo ſtrict an union, if you are not well 
| with one auother, what can you do 
do avoid being miſerable? you muſt 
either be perpetually hunting atter 
realon to flee from your own houſe; 
or elle you mult fir jarring together, 
like. a couple of bad inſtruments that 
ate always out of tune. OO 
The moſt neceſſary thing, then, 
for a married woman to make herſelf 
happy, is to endeavour to pleaſe 
her huſband: and one comfort is, 
that the very endeavouring to pleaſe, 
goes a great way towards obtaining 
its end. Complacency naturally be- 
gets kindneſs, as a diſobliging way 
does averſion. There is a fort ot inno- 
cency, or rather honeit witchery (for 


in good nature; and an evident de- 
lire ol obliging, diffuſed over ſuch a 
tace as yours is, mult, I think, be 
Treliſtible, even to a huſband. 
It is not enough to avoid doing or 
laying any thing that you know 
would be diſagreeable to your huſ- 
band; but one ſhould be apt to ſay 
and do every thing that is likely to 
be agreeable to him. A woman that 
moroughly contiders this, and puts 
t bonettly in practice, can fearce ever 
fail to make both herſelf and her huſ- 
band happy. 5 | | | 

One conſiderable help and advan- 
age that you have towards this, is 


— 


— 


| domineer.. 
tion, you may come in time, to diſ- 
cover every little bent of his temper, 
and to open all the more hidden folds 


the being ſo thoronghly acquainted 
with one another's tempers and in- 
There is a good deal of 


clinations. 
opportunity for this (if your match 


il Was not huddled up with that hates 


that ſome people are in to ſettle the 
molt important ſtep in their whole 
lives) during the time of courtſhip; 
and uſually much more aſter. Thoſe 


two lights are ſo very different, that 


between them you may ſee into the 


whole character of a man: how far 


he is apt to ſubmit, and how far to 
With a proper obſerva» 


of his heart. Now when one is well 


aware of every thing chat may dif- 


pleaſe, it is eaſy to avoid it; and 
when one knows what is pleaſing, 


ſcarce any thing can be wanting but 
dhe will to pleaſe. e 


I would particularly deſire you to 


look on nothing that may diſpleaſe, 


as a trifle, however unimportent the 
thing may be itſelf, the diſpleaſing 


and diſagreeing is a ferious evil; and 


married people diſagree ten times 


oftener about trifles, than about 


things of weight. Let either huſ- 


band or wife recolle& a little, and I 
fear they will find what I ſay to be 
truer, than they might at firſt ima - 
vitchcralt is too hard a word tor it) | 


ine it to have been 
The beſt way for a married wo- 


man to carry her point often is to 
yield ſometimes, Lielding in a mar- 
ried woman, is as uſeful as flying is 
| to an unmarried one; tor both of 
theſe methods molt naturally obtain 
what they ſeem to avoid. And if a 
woman has any vanity, (as every 
human creature mult have more or 

leſs of it in their compolition) I think 
this paſſion might be qualified that 


way as well as any other; for to get 


| the better of oneſelf is at leaſt as glo- 
rious as to get the better of any other 


perſon whatſoever: and you would 
belide have the inward ſatisfaction of 
e con- 
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conſidering that in all ſuch caſes you 


do not yield out of cowardice, but 
prudence, and that you enjoyed the 
ſuperiority of knowing what you' 
ought to do, much better than the 
obſtinate man who. ſeerns outwardly 
to have carried his point, where you 
have really carried yours. 
J do not mean by this toſet you on 
a life all of artifice and diſſimulation, 
I rather think that ſuch methods as 
theſe, and ſuch a ſcheme of pleating, 
would in time grow apreeable to 


yourſelf, and that it would be the 
moſt apt of any, either to introduce 


or increaſe a 1eal mutual love and 


band.—Put how, my dear coulin, 


have I thus forgot myſelf for a page 


or two together! and while I am 
writing to you, have really written 
a letter for the world. For vou, I 
dare ſay, have no occaſion for my 


rules, and have thought over every 


thing that I have ſaid, and that in a 


much better manner than I have ſaid 


It, long before I ſet my pen to my 


paper. You will, however, forgive 
one ho wiſhes you as well as he 


does himſelf, and would extremely 


rejoice to ſee, that the ſeverity of 


mind which all the world think te be 


in you, and all thoſe virtues and 


excellencies which I know to be in 
you, unruflled by any diſturbance, 
and cleared from every little cloud 


that may hang over them. I need 


not tell you how much, and how 


truly 1 am your affectionate kinſ- 


man, 


African Diſcoveries. 
A UTHENTICITY and earlineſs 


X. of communication having long 


diſtinguiſhed your Magazine, 1 ſend 


you the following account of very im- 
portant diſcoveries made in the inte- 


and humble ſervant, &c. | 


Afvican Diſcovrelen. 


rior parts of Africa. abridged frem 
« "The Proceedings of the African 
Aſſociation?” written by Mr. Deautor, 
and accompanicd by a map trom the 
hand of Major Rennel. The Afjociz- 
tion ſent two Miſſionaries to Africa; 
Mr. Lidiard, who died of a bilion; 
diforder at Cairo, and Mr. Lucas, 
who returned to England laſt July, 
The materials furnifhed by the latter, 
authenticated by other documents, 
that have ſince been tranſmitted to 
the Aſſociation, acquaint us, that tv 
the South-eaſt of Tripoli, and about 
350 geopraphic miles from the 


Mediterranean coaſt, ſtands Mour- 
good will between you and your huſ- 


zouk, the capital of the ſmall but 
compact and wealthy kingdom of 
Fezzan, formerly dependent on 'Iri- 
poli, but now delivered from {orci 


juriſdiction by the abilities of e 


reigning Prince. Agriculture and 


paſturage form the principal employ- 


ment of the inhabitants of Fezzan, 


{ whole territory, a cultivated ſpeck in 


the midſt of defarts, preſents on all 
ſides ſmiling fields and populous vil- 
lages. But what principally diſlin- 


guiſhes the Fezzaners above other 
nations of Africa, is the enterpriling 


ſpirit of their merchants, who often 
travel, three thouſand miles inland, 
and who form, by their caravans, the 
great bond of communication and 
intercourſe in a continent, which is 
not, like other parts of the world, 
indented by lakes or ſeas, or inter- 
ſected by navigable rivers and bal 
bours. About 700 miles right ſouth 


| from Mourzouk, and at nearly tue 7 


ſame diftance South-eaſt, are the cities 


Caſhnah and Bornou, each larger 


S οοοοοοο 


than Tripoli, and reſpectivel) the 
capitals of two great empires, bound- 


| ed towards the ſouth by the Niger, 


and forming the chief central power 
of Africa. In both countries the 


| natives are perfectly black, but theit 


| 2 *. 0 
features are not of the Negro cat 


Caſhnah, which is inferior in extent 


and fertility, contains 1009 to ws 0 
e Jofps 


large villages, built in nearly the ſame 
rude ſtyle with the towns in South 
Barbary. The ſubje&s of Bornou 
are an aſſemblage of various natives 
| ſpeaking thirty different languages. 
The capital is furrounded by a wall 
fourteen feet high; the {rreets are 
irregular, and the houſes are uniform- 
ly mean, like thoſe of the Mahome— 
tans in all parts of the world. In 
both Caſhnah and Bornou, the rul- 
ing nation profeſſes the religion of 
Mahomet; but the paganiſm of the 
dependent tribes does not appear to 
ſubject them to any hardthip. In both 
countries the government is elective 
monarchy; and in both, the moſt 


diltinguiſhed ſenators are the electors. 
After the king's death, his ſons, of 


whom, as polygamy prevails, the 
number is generally very conſidera- 


ble, are ſhut up in ſeparate cells, till 


one of them is choſen to fillthe vacant 
throne. The fortunate candidate is 


then conducted by the ſenators tothe 


vault of the palace, where his 


father's corpſe fill remains unin- | 
terred; where he liſtens with attenti- 


on and reverence, While the virtues of 
the deceaſed are extolled, or his vices 
arraigned ; the orator concluding 
with peculiar earneſitneſs—*©& You fee 
before you the end of your mortal 


career; the eternity which ſucceeds. | 
to, will be happy or miſerable, in 
proportion as your reign proves 4 


bleſſing or a curſe.” . : 
The inhabitants both of Caſhnah and 


common kidney bean: from the iron 
| Of their country they fabricate flight 


er are mixed with a due proportion 


os on the coaſt, jealous of their 


Bornou are more cultivated than the | 
natives of Africa have hitherto been | 
deſcribed, They poſſeſs innumerable 

herds of tame animals; they cultivate. 
| Indian corn, horſe beans, and the' 


African Diſtoveriet. 


—_— 


* 


tools for the purpoſes of agriculture; | 
and in their current money, gold and 


 daſer metals. Their military force 
ganſiſts intirely in cavalry: the na- 


— 


— 
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power and numbers, carefully conceal 
from themthe knowledgeot fire- arms. 
I heir capitals are adorned by moſ- 
ques, and ſchools are every where 


eſtabliſhed, for teaching to read the 


Koran. Drafts and cheſs are their 
principal amuſements. In their 
houſes, the higher ranks of people 
recline on cuſhions, ſtuffed with _ 
woo!:, they are furniſhed with braſs 

and copper utenſils, handſomecarpets, 
and candleſlicks, in which they burn a 
compoſition of bees-wax and tallow, 
inſtead of a vegetable oil, which is 
uied only by perſons of interior rank. 
Ali, the preſent king of Bornou, has 
500 wives, and 500 horſes, and 350 
children, of whom 300 are males, 
Their principalexports are falt, civet, 
gold-duit, and {laves, the laſt of which 
they obtain in the following manner: 

South eaſt of Bornou is the Mahome- 
tan kingdom of Begarmee, the natives 
of which are black, but not of the 
Negro calt; and beyond this kings. 
dom are many Negro nations, idola- 
ters, and feeding on human fleſh, 

The Begarmeſe, mounted on fleet 

| horſes, annually invade theſe canni- 

bals, driving them before them like 
caitle. From Begarmee they are 
ſent to Bornou, and thence to Fezzan, 

from which, by the Port of Tripoli, 
they are tranſported to the Levant. 

The Continent of Africa has 

been compared by geographers to a 

 leopard's ſkin. The prevailing col«. 
our is that of a deſert of ſand,” blends. 

ed with a vegetable mould, in the 

neighbourhood of {prings or rivu- 

lets, in ſome places broken by naked 
rocks, in others ſwelling into moun- 

tains; and the rivers, which in other 
countries flow into each other, and 
finally diſembogue in the ſea, for the 
molt part loſing themſelves in Africa 
in theſandy deſart. Such is theobicure 
ter mination of the majeſtic Niger. 
which, after watering the great cen- 
tral empires of Caſhnah and Bornou, 


> 


gradually diminiſhes toaſcaoty cams 
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and finally diſappears in the ſands of 


Tombuctoo. 


Having before given ſome account 


of the nations more north of the 
Niger, which, in the language of 
Africa, is called Net. IL ABER D, that 
is, the Nile of the Negroes, we now 
proceed to mention the new informa- 
tion that has been obtained concern- 
ing the countries to the ſouth of this 
great inland ſtream. 


The Niger abounds in fiſh, which 


the Africans, careleſs of ſuch food, 


leave altogether unmoleſted. What 
is equally remarkable, they never 
navigated the river; and the mer- 


chant, for the tranſportation of him 


felf and his goods, finds but one 
ſolitary ferry an hundred miles ſouth 
of Caſhnah, where, inſtead of boats, 


he embarks on an ill, conſtructed raft, 


for the planks are faſtened to the 


cloſed with tough clay. In travelling 
fouth ward from the Niger, the face of 


the country aſſumes an entirely dif- 


ferent appearance, and a different 


mode of tranſportation muſt therefore | 


be adopted. High mountains and 


narrow vallies, extenſive woods and 
miry roads, ſucceed to the vaſt plains 


and ſandy ſoil of the Zachra and its 
neighbouring kingdoms. The tra- 
veller now finds abundance of animal 
and vegetable food; but the raging 
heat of the torrid zone, increaſing as 
he proceeds, requires the application 
of wet cloaths to the mouth, eſpecially 
in the woods, to allay, for the purpoſe 
of reſpiration, the violence of the burn- 


on ing ſun. The broad and ſoft foot of the 


camel, which treads with ſecurity on 


the yielding ſand, flides on a wet ſur- 
face, and is injured by the reſiſtance 


of ſtones. Though he moves with 


ſingular ſafety on a level plain, his 

hoof is incapable of faſtening with any 
ſtrength on the ground of a ſeep aſ- 
cent, and in a ſhelving declivity, fur- 


niſhes not any ſolid or ſufficient ſup- 


port. The merchant, therefore, mult | 


— — 7 _ 
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Jay aſide the uſe of thoſe humble com 


panions of his toil, whom he hag 
hitherto found fo ſerviceable, and have 
recourſe to mules and horſes, which 


the country ſupplies in great abundance, 


From the banks of the Niger 10 the 


Coaſt of Guinea, the Africans are 
divided into many ſmall nations, ſums 
Pagan and ſome Mahomedan. From 
Major Rennel's map, it would appear, 


that Mahomedaniſm prevails till the 
12th parallel of north latitude; ſo 


that the acknowledgement and wor- 


{hip of one God has penetraied much 
further in this great Continent, than 


the accounts, or rather conjectures of 


preceding travellers afforded reaion 
to believe. Time, probably, has in- 
troduced very important alterations ; 
and many African tribes, whom Leo 
deſcribes two hundred years apo as 


pagans, ſacrificers of human victims, 
. timbers with ropes, and the ſeams are | 


and canmbals, have gradually embrac- 
ed the comparatively milder faith of 
Mahomet. 
region, whether Pagans or Mahome- 
dans, are now harmleſs and inoftcns 
five; and travelling through their 
country is ſo perfectly ſecure, that à 


Shercef or Vezzan (a Shereet is 4 
dignified and ſacred perſon deſceuded 

from Mabomet, and often a merchant 
hy profeſſion) offered to conduct Mr, 


ucas by the way of Caſhuah, acrois 


the Niger, to Aﬀente, which borders | 
on the coaſt of the Chriſtians. | 


The articles of export from thelc 
countries conlift in flaves aud gold 


duſt, cotton cloth, ' goat {kins of 
beautiful dyes, chiefly red or heillos 
hides of cows and buffaloes, ada 
| ſpecies of nut called Gooroo, highly | 
prized by the nations to the North. 


Fire- arms are unknown here, 4s well 
as to the people beyond the Niger, 


and for the ſame cauie ; the inbab* | 


tants of the Coalt dreading to tur niſh 


them with an article which might | 


renderthem dangerous neigh bours an 


and formidabl enemies. by | 
The information communicates *) 


The natives of this vat 


al 


Feurnal of Proceedings on board the Guardian, 


the Aﬀr'can Society is equally intereſt» 
ing to the philoſopher and the mer- 
chant. The former will rejoice that 
while Mr. Bruce is publiſhing his deſ- 
cription of Abyſſinia and other Eaſ- 


tern parts, and Mr. Cordon, another 


Scotch gentleman, who is Dutch Go. 
vernor at the Cape, is preparing his 


journey from the land of the Hotten- 


tots through Caffraria, the muniß 
cence and diſcernment of this Englith 
Afgciation has uſed, and is {till uſing. 
the propereſt means for exploring the 
great Northern maſs of Africa, and 


diſcovering the ſecrets of thoſe vaſt |. 
inland provinces, which have hither- | 


to heen confidered as inacceſſible. 
The attention and enterprize of the 


covery of a new and boundleſs mar- 
ket; an hundred millions of Africans 
eagerly coveting his commodities, 
for which they can make him the 
moſt valuahle returns, but not able 
at preſent to obtain them, except by 
the land conveyance of zoco miles 
from the Mediterranean, ſubjected to 


the complicated diſadvantages of a | 


bigh price, inferior quality, and vart- 


ons exactions from the defpotic go- 


vernments of Barbary. Vet trom the 
higheſt reaches of the Gambia, the 


Engliſh : trader might arrive, by 4 1 


journey of ſome hundreds of miles 
trom his ſhips, to the fame markets, 
which the Fezzaners find it their in- 


tereſt to frequent, notwithſtanding the 


abovementioned inconveniences; a 


| tew proſpect of commercial inter- 


courſe, the moſt intereſting and moſt 
magnificent that the hiſtory of the 
world has ever at any time preſented. 


Journal of the Proceedings 

C 
as MA] 

„„ GUARDIAN; 

LIEUTENANT RIOU, COMMANDER, 


rom the 22d of December 1789, to 


| CPF The 


merchant will be excited by the diſ- 


| pany and ſuperintendants on two- 

Thy Serie $73 | 

| breezes and very hazy weather; mid- 

| dle, calm and variable; latter, light 

EST V's SHIP THE 
| | the climate on the Banks of New» | 

| foundland in the early part of the 
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the 25th of the ſame month, when 
Mr Clements“ and fourteen more of 
the ſhip's company, lest the ſhip, in 
the lat. of 44 Huth, and long. 42. 20. 
Eaſ of Greenwich, together with the 

 ſurfequent preceedings of the Officers 
and Seamen, after they took to the 
Launch, until the zd of January 
1790, when they were taken up by 

the Iiſcounteſi de Bantannie, a 

French merchantman, commanded by 
Captain Lorre, in the latitude of 

32. 50. South, about 87 leagues 

ad of, Point Natal, on the eaſt coaſt 

_ of Africa, and landed the 19th of 

the ſaid month, at the Cape of Good. 

Latitude, Longitude, Bear- 

ings, Diſtance, Winds, and Cour- 

fes, are taten from the Fournal of 

Mr Clements, Maſter of the Guar- 

 dian, a mſt able and experienced 
33 . 
December TP Reſh breezes and very 
22, 1789. 1 foggy weather, at two 
P. M. The fog clearing away, ſav 
two iſlands of ice to the S 8. W. the 
largeſt made high at both ends, and 
hollow in the middle; was ſuppoſed 
to be about 150 fathoms in length, 
and 50 fathoms high above the ſurface 
of the water; the ſecond made round 
like a ſugar loaf, and appeared be- 
tween zo and 40 fathoms high. We 
paſſed theſe at the diſtance of about 

three leagues, in the latitude of 42. 

19. South, and longitnde of 3. 30. 

Eaſt of Greenwich. A. M. the con- 

victs were put on two-thirds allowance 

of every kind, and the ſhip's com- 


thirds of biſcuits at noon. _ 


December 23. Firit part, light 


breezes and cloſe thick fogs, with 
cold bleak weather, reſembling much 


from the 


year; 'at noon, the fog fell 
| Tipo 
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rigging in large drops; latitude by 
account 45. O1. South, longitude 
made from the Cape of Good Hope, 
N. 65. Weſt, diſtance 411 leagues. 

December 24. Firſt part, light 
| breezes, and very foggy weather; at 


about 4 P. M. the wind increaſed, | 


and fog began to clear away a little; 
at five, ſaw an iſland of ice, about 
three miles to the ſouthward and 


weſtward, and bore away for it; 


from noon to this time, the ſhip had 
been ſteering: S. E. at the rate of (ix 
miles an hour; at ſix ſhe was brought 
to, a quarter of a mile to the wind- 
ward of the ice, the cutter and jolly 
boats were then hoiſted ont, and ſent 
with a petty officer and boat's crew 
in each, -to gather up the broken 
Pieces of ice, which were floating at 
a diſtance from the main body. 
This mountain appeared nearly as 
high again as our main top-gallant- 
maſt-head, of a conſiderable circum - 
ference, and ſeemed very dangerous 
to approach near, on account of its 


great cavity, formed by the breaking 


of the ſea againſt it; to windward it 
formed a kind of bay, having another 
large column, nearly as high as our 
main maſt, hung on it by the ice 


broke from the top of the higheſt 


column, and fell with great force 


into the ſea, cauſing an extraordinary 
commotion in the water, and thick | 


| ſmoke all round it; the officers in the 
boat were ordered to keep at a good 
diſtance off from it: during the time 
they were abſent, the ſhip occaſional- 


iy made ſhort tacks to windward, and 


then lay- to. 


At ſeven the boats returned along 


fide loaded, were cleared and hoiſted 
in; ſail was then made to the north- 
ward, We found the great emiſſion 


of fog from this mountain of ice 


darken the hemiſphere to leeward of 


it, and even draw gradually to wind- 


ward, on the ſuriace of the water. 
The horizon became cloudy all round, 
at. G in lets than a quarter of an hour, 
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| board; tortunately, however Lievt® | 


we were again ſhut np in a thick cloſe 


general miſt, and ſcarce able to ſee f 
the ſhip's length beſore us. From 81 
this it was apprehended there were tz 


many more ſuch iſlands of ice floating 
in theſe ſeas, which appeared very * 
dangerous; but being ſenſible that e. 


| very precaution had been taken, and 4 
proper people ſtationed on the quar. f 
ter deck, gangway, and forecaſile, | ” 

to look ont, it was hoped that our a 
fears were imaginary. = ca 
At a quarter before eight o'clock, wi 
tacked to the ſouthward; Mr Cle. th 
ments delivered up the watch to Mr, m. 


Harvey, maſter's mate, who had been 75 
in charge of the ſhip. This very 
great phenomenon of ice floating in 
the ocean, at ſo great a diſtance from fa 
any known land, had naturally en- 


gaged our attention. Mr Clements * 
had left the Captain in the cabin a- 4 
bout two minutes, and was gone up- for 
on deck, 8 _ ſhe 
Ihe converſation continued reſpet- (', 
ing this appearance of ice, and it had the 
but the moment before been remarked | ore 
how much more dreadful it would be of 
to be ſhipwrecked before an iſland of the 
ice than among rocks; when the 1. 
noiſe reached the cabin, and gave the the 
fatal ſignal of danger: Lieutenant in 
Kiou ran dirggly upon deck, where Nai 
all was a ſcene of horror and danger. dec 
| The fore part of the ſhip ſeemed al- | to f 
ready ſhut in under the mountain of exp 
ice, and it made over the maſt heads, tha 
nearly as high again as our main top han 
gallant- maſt. In ſuch a ſituation, WW and 
we could not reaſonably expect ano- Wil | 1 
| ther moment of calm thought to al: me 
mercy on our ſouls, and far leſs an) vir 
occaſion to inform our friends oi the Wil con; 
melancholy event. The ſcene appeat* abo. 
diſmal beyond expreſſion ; and ue epa 
are apt to think the ſad change would he 
have deranged minds prepared % tug 


meet their end in an ordinary Way. 
What then muſt have been the co | 
fution of the unprepared ſouls 02 | 


nals | 


 wint Riou, even in this moſt dread- 
ful ſituation, diſcovered great ſtrength 
and preſenc? of mind, which he re- 
tained to the lat moment. When he 
got on deck, the ſhip was going almot 
tern on, at the rate of about fix knots 
an hour. He immediately ordered 
the helm to be put down, and thus 
fved us from inftant diſſolution. 


avoided, nor the final ſhipwreck eſ- 
caped. She had nearly come to the 
wind, when ſhe ſtruck on a piece of 


main body under water, and, by the 


force of the blow which the then re- 


ceived under the lee- bow, was thrown 


round on her heel. We had the head - 


fails taken a-back ; but, before the 
yards could be poſlibly braced round, 
ſo as to fill on the other tack, gained 
conſiderable ſtern-· way in a direction 
for the great body of ice, upon whicn 
ſhe went back on the top of a high 


ſxelling ſea; and left by the reflux of | 
the water, was again daſhed with 


great force on the latent projection 


of the ice, and, by the violence of 


the ſtroke, had her rudder carried 


away, the tiller broke in two pieces, 


the after · beam of the upper gun- deck 
in the middle, three of the planks 


expected her to part in every joint, or 


and at once bury us in its ruins. 
The ſhip for time hung faſt on 


ok the ſhip againſt it Kill increaſed the 
apprehenſion of danger. 
| ovever, the 


tai all the offi» 
vol. I. captaig ang all the 0 l 


But the miſchief was not tobe entirely 


the ice, which projected out from the 


raiſed about a foot higher than the | 
deck, and the ſhip ſhook from ſtem 
to ſtern in ſo violent a manner that we 


that the ſhock would bring the over- 
hanging of the ice down on our heads, 


the body of ice under. The conca- 
ty of this mountain appeared very 
conſiderable, roſe to a greater height. 
above the water, and appeared more 
ſeparated than the former iſland. | 
The ſummit of the iſland of ice was 
lufnciently tremendous to alarm us 
at a Cttance, and the violent beating 


Happily, 
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cers retained great preſence of mind 
ard a full flow of ſpirits, during the 
whole time of our unfortunate trials, 
and, by the example of vigorous 
exertion and diligence, as much as 
the influence of authority and com- 


mand, led the people to their duty, 


and the hopes of the ſafety of them- 
ſelves and the ſhip. But it was with 
th: utmoſt difficulty they were pre- 
vailed on to overcome the firlt panic, 
and lend their aſſiſtance to fill and trim 
the ſails, This being at laſt effected, 
the addition of the fore-rop-callant 
{ail and ſtay-ſails between the fore 
and the main maſts, were ſet on the 
thip; ſhe then began to forge off, 


and the ſame inſtant ſtruck a third 


time, with greater force if poſſiole 
than before, nearly abreaſt of the 


| main chains, kept craſhing for ſome 


time along the ice under her, and at 


| laſt ſhot entirely clear of it. The 
captain then attended to the govern- 


ment of her witlhi the ſails, till drawn 
at a good diſtance from it; and af. 


ter vards diſpoſed them fo as to lteer 


her in future, coming up and fallin 
off a point or two. The weather 


continued very foggy, and the wind 


blowing hard, we ſoon loſt tight of 
the ice. Our ſpirits then gained new 
vigour, and ſerved to ſupply freſh 


ſtrength, and to ſupport us under the 


afflictions which were yet in embryo. 


From the commencement of theſe 
misfortunes to this ſhort interval ot 
better hope, includes about the ſpace 
of half an hour, and the cheering proſ- 


pect again vaniſhed as a flath of lighi- 
ning. | „ | 


About a quarter paſt eight o*clock, 


| the carpenter came up from found». 


water in the hold, and that it was 
increaſing very faſt. The pumps 


were ordered to be rigged and got to 
work, and all the officers and people 
joined in a diligent and ſpirited com- 
pliance therewith. We were now 
hopeful the goodneſs of, Providence, 

00 3 oO Which 


which had hitherto ſaved us in the | 
- moſt imminent danger, would alfo 
enable us to overcome any further 
difficulties. 'The chain pumps were 
at firſt found to be very liable to get 
out of order, and cauſed much hin- 
drance and delay, with the water 
gaining very faſt upon the pumps 
then employed. All the hands that 
could be ſpared were ſet to work to 
clear the deck of the cattle, boom:, 
of the hay, and gun carriages, bows 
of the ſpare anchors, and, between 
decks aft, of the proviſions and ſuch 
articles as could be got up and hove 
over board, holding themſelves in 
readineſs to man the pumps as ſoon 
as repaired and pat in proper order. 
They were employed accordingly, 
and withdrawn as required. | 


By about nine o'clock, the pumps 
were all at work, and three or four 


people were left between decks, to 
hoiſt up, and heave over board what 
they could manage. The water had 


at this time increaſed to 3 feet and a 


half, was ſtill gaining on all the pumps. 
Our ſpirits, however, were good, and 
the work applied to in great earneſt, 


both at the pumps, in the hold, and 


throughout the ſhip in general. The 
few hands left between decks did al- 


moſt more than their ſtrength could 


be expected to effect: in the courſe of 
halt anhour, they got up and hove over- 
board molt of the bags of flour, peaſe, 
| barley, &c. received at the Cape of Good 
Hope, beſides ſeveral ſmall caſks forthe 
Colony, alſo two hogſheads of tobacco. 

Theſe were broken in pieces, and the 


tobacco torn aſunder in fleaks, which 
were handed on deck and flung over- 


board. At about half paſt nine 
o'clock, one of the chain pumps 
breaking, Mr Sommerville, the gun- 


ner, and a few more hands, went 


Gown between decks, and, thus rein- 
forced, the men below got up a num- 
ber of caſks of different kinds, alſo a 
confiderable quantity of bread, and 
boxes and packages out of the gun- 
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| poſſible that the few we had could | 


room, which were all committed tg 


21 

the ſea. At about ten o'clock e | 
were obliged to break off from cler. er 
ing away below, ſhnt and cover ver bl 
the hatchways with tarpaulinos, to ar 
prevent the roll of water going down T 
between decks, v hich the ſcehpper V 
did not vent near fo iall as the dumps N 
threw up. By this time the water fe 
had encreaſed to above five feet, the of 
larboard pumps only at work. The by 
carpenters were ſtill employed repair. fii 
ing the chains of the guns, abreaſt tec 
of the mainmaſt on the ſame fide, We 
The hands coming up from below, I 
were ſent to aſſiſt them to launch it | ex 
overboard, and by the time they has þ ve 
effected the buſineſs, the pumps were | da 
repaired, and in readineſs for chem Tic 
to go to work on. | | It 
Since the firſt of our misfortunes, di 
there had not yet been an officer or | W. 
man but was laboriouſly employed . n 


| in one way or other, and there fil} | 
remained buſineſs for treble the num- 
ber of hands; it was, however, im- 


hold out. much longer, if continued 
to be employed together; a reſerra- 
tion was accordingly made, by divide | 
ing the whole of the officers, ſeamen, | 
convicts, &c. into two watches, to 
relieve alternately by the half hour, 
and at about half paſt ten, the frſt 
diviſion on ſpell went to the pumps. 
At this time, the Captain ordered | 
refreſhments to be allotted to each 
man, taking particular care that the 
grog ſhould not be made to" ſtrong. 
Every man received a dram for the 
firſt ſupply, with biſcuit and cheeſe, } 
which ſeemed to give them freſh : 
ſpirits to return to their Jabori0us = 
duty. The rum above was 00 | 


nearly expended, but the Captain ö os 
thought it would be extremely dat bb 

gerous to open the hold to get at more, g 
for fear of the men's getting at .. Wi 

Wine and water was accordingly f 5 

given in licu of it, as a ſmall ca — 

clearing er 


had been got up on the firſt wht 
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away the gun-room and between decks, 
At midnight, the water had in- 
creaſed to fix feet, and it was then 
blowing a very Rrong gale of wind, 
and an immenſe high fea running. 
The ſhip at this time ſteered N. N. 
W. to N. W. by Weſt, the wind at 
N. E. to N. N. E. At day break a 
few hands were ſet about filling one 
of the lower ſtudding ſails with oakum, 


by lewing it up to the ſail in rolls. At 


five ATM. the water was five anda hall 
feet nigh in the hold, and the off. watch 
were ordered to get the ſail under tte 


ſhip's bottom, which was found to be 


extremely difficult. The leak ho we- 
ver gained upon us near a foot water 


during this application. By un wen- 
ried labour at the pumps, however, 


it became reduced, and continued 
diminiſhing till near eleven o'clock, 
when the water was reduced to only 
nineteen inches. | 

At half paſt eleven o'clock we were, 
however, unhappily informed that 


the leak had again gained on us ſome 


inches, and continued ſo to do, more 
or leſs, for a ſhort time. Another 
fail was then prepared for a ſecond 
tothering, which again encouraged 
our hopes. At noon the water was 


at 27 inches, the ſhip's head about 


W. the wind blowing very hard. 
Io be continued; ] 


Aecount of a remarkable Atmoſpheric 


WA ened in Or kney an September 
T 


A 


*Ned to take motion, winging its 


de οο 


Phenomenon, or Water Spout, which 


"bis „ 
Burſay in Qriney, 3 


eee e ef 


maginable. 
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courſe weſtward. It was a perfect 
calm over all, excepting the ſpace o- 


ver which this huge maſs of air paſs 


ſed, as appeared from its influ2nce on 
the water. About 11 the cloud was 
ſuſpended directly above the heads of 
an aſtoniſhed multitude of people, 


who were employed in cutting down 
corns. 


On this occaſion a great 
white ſtream appeared riſing perpen- 
dicular from the ſea; and a number of 
ſmaller and darker ſtreams were runs 
ning with great velocity towards the 
white one. At 12 the cloud wore a 

moſt awful and gloomy aſpect; and 


as if it had ſplit aſunder, there iſſued 


from it, attended with a tremenJuous 
noiſe, louder than thunder, a fall or 
ſpout of water, the moſt dreadful i- 
The body of water ape 
peared, at nearly cwo miles diſtance, 
to be about 50 feet in circumference, 
and continued pouring down without. 
intermiſſion for upwards of 40 minutes. 
— The ica, where it fell, was in ter- 
rible conflict and agitation. 

The above circumltance is very 
remarkable in Orkney; no ſuch other 
inſtance having ever been ſeen or 
heard ot by any mortal now living 


there — Happily no damage en ued, 


owing to the water's falling in the 
G. M. 
March 1790. 


Curious Particulars in the Natural 
Hiſtory of the Elephant. 


| {From the Philoſophy of Natural 
EE i i, , Se. 
FEW days prior to the 15th | %%% EPs 
1 Sept. laſt it was obſerved, in 
the pariſh of Burſay, in Orkney, that 
a vaſt number of clouds were collect- | 
ng themſelves together. On che 
morning of that day the whole form- 
td a Iriphttul appearance to the eait- 
yard; about 10 o'clock A. M. it 


88 F all quadrupeds, of whoſe hiſ- 


tory and manners we have any 


proper knowledge, the elephant is 
molt remai kable both for docility and 
underitanding. Though his ſize is 
enormous, aud his members rude and 
duproportioned, which give him, at 
aſpect of dullneſs one 
| KAUR 


tixit ſight, the 
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Mftupidity, his genius is great, and his | 
fagacious manners, and his ſedate apd 
collected deportment, are almoſt in- 


Natural Hiſtory of the Elephant. 


credible, He is the largeſt and 
firongeſt ot all terreſtrial animals. 
Though naturally brave, his diſpoſi- 
tions are mild and peaceable. He is 
an aſſociating animal, and ſeldom ap- 
pears alone in the foreſts, When in 
danger, or when they undertake a de- 
predatory expedition into cultivated 
nelds, the elephants aſſemble in 
troops. The oldeſt takes the lead; 
the next in ſeniority brings up the 
rear; and the young and the feeble 
occupy the center. Intheforeſts and 
ſolitudes they move with leſs precau— 
tion; but never ſeparate fo far aſun- 
der as to render them incapable of 
affor ding each other mutual aſſſtance 
When danger approaches. A troop. 
of elephants conſtitutes a molt formi- 
gable band. Wherever they march, 
the foreſt ſeems to fall before them. 
They bear down the branches upon 
which they feed; and, if they enter 


an inclofure, they ſoon deſtroy all the 


Jabours of the huſbandman. Their 
invaſions are the more tremendous, 
as there 1s hardly any means of re- 
pelling them; for, to attack a troop, 
when thus united, would require a 
little army. It is only when one cr 
iwo elephants happen to linger be— 
hind the reſt, that the hunters dare 
exert their art and ingenuity in mak- 
ing an attack; for any attempt to 
dillurb the troop would certainly 
prove fatal to the aſſailants. When 


an inſult is offered, the elephants in- 


Kantly move forward apainſt the ot. 
fender, toſs him in the air with their 
tuyſks, and afterward trample him to 
| porn ler their feet, or rather pil- 
ars of fieſh and bone. 

character of this noble and majeſtic 


animal, however, be miſrepreſented. 


Will force and dignity he reſents 


every affront; but, when not diſ- 


turbed by petulance or actual injury, 
he never ſhows an hoflile intention 


either againſt man or any other anl. 
mal. Elephants live entirely on ve. 


getables, and have no thirſt for blood. 


Such is their ſocial and generous dif. 
polition, that, when an individual 
chances to meet with a luxurious spot 


take of his good fortune. 
The elephant poſſeſſes all the ſenſe; 
in per ſection: but, in the ſenſe. of 
touching, he excells all the brnte 
creation. His trunk is the chiet in- 
ſtrument of this ſenſe. In an ele. 


Let not the 


. 11 1 jy ' J * 
phant of fourteen feet high, the trunk 
is about eight feet long, and hve tect 


| and a half in circumierence at. the 


baſe.. It is a large fle{hy-tube,. di- 
vided through its whole extent by. a 


motion in every direction. the ant- 
mal can ſhorten or lengthen it at 
pleaſure. It antwers every purpoleot 

| J 5 5785 
a hand; for it graſps large objects 
with great force, and its extreumy 


of a pin. The trunk of the elephant 
| affords him the fame means 0 aguteis 


an arm and a hand. By tis inſtiu- 
ment, the elephant conveys large or 
ſmall bodies to his mouth, places them 
| on his back, embraces them falt, 67 
throws them forcibly to a dittance, 
In a ſtate of nature and perfect free. 
dom, the diſpoſitions of the elephant 
are neither ſanguinary nor fereciols. 
They are gentle creatures, and never 
exert their ſtrength, or employ thei 
weapons, but in defending themſelves 
or protecting their companions. 11 
when deprived of the inſtruction 5 
men, they poſſeſs the ſagacity ot ile 


the acuteneſs of the dog. e 
mental talents are added the ada 


the experience and knowledge be 15 
quires by living at leaſt two 8 
With his trunk he tears up trees. 5, 


a puſh of his body he makes ae” 


= „ * Y . / 
ot paſture, he immediately calls to his 
compunions, and invites them to par- 


. 4 . - ils *Y 
ſeptum or partition. It is capable of 


can lay bold of a fixpence, or even 


= c > 13.9% Sc 5 
as the ape. It ſerves the purpoles ot 


. * 10 ä } 
| beaver, the addreſs of the abe, and | 


tages of amazing bodily ſtrengib, and a 


n . && £© tw e © 
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in a wall. To this prodigions ſtrength 
he adds courage, prudence, and cool- 
neſs of deportment. s he never 
makes an attack but when he receives 
an injury, he is univerſally beloved; 
and all animals reſpect, becauſe none 
have any reaſon to fear him. 
ages, men have entertained a vene 

ration for this moſt magnificent and 
ſagacious of terreſtrial creatures, The 
ancierts regarded him as a miracle of 
Nature, and he is, in reality, one of 
her greateſt efforts. But they have 
greatly exaggerated his faculties. 


Without heſitation, they have aſcribed 


to him high intellectual powers and 
moral virtues. Pliny, Alian, Plu- 
tarch, and other authors of a more 
modern dats, have beltowed on the 
elephant not only rational manners, 
but an innate religion, a kind of daily 


adoration of the tun and. moon, the | beams fo large that mote than twenty 


vie of ablution before worthip, a ſpi— 


rit of divination, piety toward heaven | 


and their feilow creatures, whom they 


aſſt at the approach of death, and, 


after their deceaſe, bedew them with 
tears, and cover their bodies with 
earth, 5 ; 
When tamed and inſtructed by man, 
the elephant is ſoon rendered the 


mildeſt and moſt obedient of all do- 

meſlic animals. He loves his keeper, 
careſſes him, and anticipates his com- 
mands. He learns to comprehend. 


ſigns, and even to underltand the ex- 
preſſion of ſounds. He diſtinguiſhes 
the tones of command, of anger, and 
of approbation, and regulates his ac- 
tions by his perceptions. The voice 
of his maſter he never miſtakes, His 
orders are executed with alacrity, but 


without any degree of precipitation. 


is movements are always meaſured 
and ſedate, and his character ſeems to 


correſpond with the gravity of bis | 
Lo accommodate thoſe Who 


maſs, 


mount him, he readily learns to bend 
bis knees. With his trunk he ſalutes 


bis triends, uſes it for raiſing burdens, 


ad aflilts in loading himſelf, He 


In all. 
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loves to be clothed, and ſeems to be 


proud of gaudy trappings. In the 
ſouthern regions, he 1s employed in 
drawing wag gons, plonghs, and cha- 
riots. I was eye-witnels,” ſays P. 


Philippe, to the following facts. 


At Goa, there are always ſome ele— 


phants employed in the building of 


ſhips. 1 one day went to the ſide of 
the river, near which a large ſhip was 
building in the city of Goa, where 
there is a large area filled with beams 
for that purpoſe. Some men tie the 
ends of the heavielt beams with a 
rope, which is handed to the elephant, 

who carries it to his mouth, and, af- 


ter twiſting it round his trunk, draws 


it without any conductor, to the 
place where the ſhip is building, 
though it tad only once been pointed 
out to him. He ſometimes drew 


men would have been unable to moe. 
Bur, what ſurpriſed me ſtill more, 
when other beams obſtructed the road, 
he elevated the ends of hisown beams, 
that they might run eaſily over thoſe 
which lay in his way. Could the 
moſt enlightened man do more ? 
When at work, the elephant draws 
equally, and, if properly managed, 
never turns reſtive. The man who 
conducts the animal generally rides 
on his neck, and employs a hooked 
iron rod, or a bodkin, with which 


he pricks the head or ſides of the ears, 
in order to puſh the creature forward, 
or to make him turn. 


But words are 
commonly ſufficient. The attach- 
ment and affection of the elephant are 
ſometimes ſo ſtrong and durable that 


he has been known to die of grief, 


when, in an unguarded paroxyſm of 
rage, he had killed his guide. 
Before the invention of gun-pow- 
der, elephants were employed in war 
by the African and Aſiatic nations. 


From time immemorial,' ſays Schou- 
ten, the Kings of Ceylon, of Pegu, 


and of Aracan, have uſed elephants 
in war. Naked ſabres were tied to 
1 N their 
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their trunks, and on their backs were led to the water twice or thrice a- day 


fixed ſmall wooden caſtles, which con- 
tained five or ſix men armed with ja- 
velins, and other weapons.“ The 
Greeks and Romans, however, ſoon 
became acquainted with the nature of 
theſe monitrous warriors. They open- 
ed their ranks to let the ammals paſs, 
and directed all their weapons, not 
againlt the elephants, but their con- 
ductors. Since fire has now become 
the element of war, and the chief in- 
ſtrument of deſtruction, elephants, 
who are terrified both at the flame 
and the noiſe, would be more dan- 


— 


gerous than uſcful in our modern bat- 


tles. The Indian kings, however, 
ſtill arm elephants in their wars. In 
Cochin, and other parts of Malabar, 
all the warriors who fight not on foot 
are mounted on elephants. "The 
fame practice obtains in Tonquin, 
Siam, and Pegu. Intheſe countries, 
the kings and nobles at public feſti— 


vals are always preceded and follow 


ed by numerous trains of elephants, 
pompouſly adorned with pieces of 
ſhining metal, and clothed with rich 
garments. "Their tuſks are orna 
mented with rings of gold and ſilver; 
their ears and cheeks are painted with 


various colours; they are crowned 


with garlands; and a number of 


ſmall bells are fixed to different parts 


of their bodies, They delight in 
gaudy attire; for they are chearful 
and careſſing in proportion to the 
number and iplendour of their orna 
ments. The Aſiatics, who were very 
anciently civilized, perceiving the 
ſagacity and docility of the elephant, 
educated him in a 1yliematic manner, 
and modified his diſpoſitions accor d- 
ing to their own manners, and the 
uſetul labours in which his ſtrength 
and dexterity could be employed. 
A domeſtic elephant pertorms more 
labour than could be accomplithed by 
fix horſes; but he requires much care 
and a great deal of food - 
ject to be over-heated, and mutt be 


ur 


— 


— 


———— i 


Heis ſub | 


| 


He eaſily learns to bathe himſelt. 
With his trunk he ſncks vp large 
quantities of water, carries it to his 
mouth, drinks part of it, aud, by 


_ elevating his trunk, makes the re. 
mainder run over every part of his 


body. To give ſome idea of the la. 
bour he performs, and the docility of 


his difpoiition, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that, in India, all the bales, 


ſ{:cks, and tuns, tranſported from one 
place to another, are carried by cole. 
phatitss They carry burdens on their 


bodies, their necks, their tulks, and 


even in their mouths, by giving em 


| the end of 4 TOPe, which they hold 


taſt with their teeth. Uniting ſaga- 
city with ſtrength, they never break 


or injure ary ching committed to their 


charge. From the margins of the 
rivers, they put weighty bundles into 


boats without wetting then, lay them 
down gently, and arrangethem where 


they ought to be placed. When the 


goods are diſpoſed as their matters di- 
rcct, they examine with their trunks 


whether the articles are properly 


ſtowed; and, if a caſk or tun rolls, 


they go ſpontaneouſly in queſt ot ſtones 
to prop and render it firm. 

In the elephant, the ſenſe of ſmell . 
ing is acute, and he is palliona'cly 
fond of ocvoriterous flowers, which he 
collects one by one, forms them into 
a noſegay, and, after pratitying his 
noſe, conveys them to his mouth. 

In India, the domeſtic elephants, 
to whom the uſe of + ater is as neceſ- 
ſary as that ot air, are allowed every 


pollible convenience tor bathing them 
The animal goes into a river | 
till the water reaches his belly. He 


ſelves. 


theo lies down ou one hide, fills bis 
trunk ſeveral times, and dexteroully 
throws the water on ſuch parts as 


| happer to be uncovered. | he malter 
after cleaning and currying one ſide, 


deſit es the an mal to turn to the other, 
wh:ch command he obeys with the 
greatelt alacrity; and, when 


Gues 


both 
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ſides have been properly cleaned, he 
comes out of the river, and ſtands 
ſome time on the bank to dry him- 
ſelf. The elephant, though his maſs 
be enormous, is an excellent {wim- 
mer; and, of courſe, he is of great 
ve in the paſſage of rivers. When 
employed on occaſions of this kind, 


he is often loaded with two pieces of 


cannon which admit three or tour 
pound balls, beſides great quantities 

of baggage and ſeveral men fixed to 
bis ears "ava his tail. 


trunk elevated in the air for the be- 
nefit of reſpiration. He is fond of 
wine and ardent ſpirits. By ſhowing 
bim a veſſel with any of thele liquors, 
and promiſing him it as the reward of 
his labours, he is induced to exert the 
greateſt efforts, and to perform the 
moſt painful taſks. 


employed 1 in dragping artillery over 
monntains, and, on theſe occaſions, 
his ſagacity 
cuous. 


elephant puſhes the breech forward 


with his front, and, at each effort, | 


fuoports the carriage with his knee, 
which he places againſt the wheel. 


He ſeems to underſtand what his c. 


rack,or conductor, ſays to him. When 
his conductor wants him to perform 
any painful labour, he explains the 


nature of the operation, and gives 
tie reaſons which ſhould induce him. 


to obey. If the elephant ſhows a re- 
luctance to the taſk, the cornack 


promiſes to give him wine, arrack, 


or any other article that he is fond of, 
and then the animal exerts his utmoſt 


efforts. But to break any promiſe 


made to him is extremely dangerous. 


When thus 
heavily loaded, he {ſpontaneouſly en- 
ters the river and ſwims over with his | 


The elephant, 
as we are informed by M. de Buſſy, 


quoted by the count de Buffon, is | trunk as knocked him down, and ; 


and docility are conſpi- 
Horſes or oxen, when yoked 
to a cannon, make all their exertions | 
to pull it up a declivity. But the | 


| double leathern ſtrap, with which its 


any cornacks have fallen victims 


to indiſcretions of this kind. 


Dehan, ſays M. de Buly, an ele- 


At 


took the eldeſt boy in its trunk, placed 
him onits neck, adopted him for its 


curious facts with regard to the man. 
ners of the Verſailles elephant. 
| elephant, they remark, ſeemed to 
know when it was mocked, and re- 


opportunity of revenge. 
ceived it, by pretending to throw 


and its mouth open. 


but generally made only a feint of 


of attacking the ſervant, it eyed the 
maſter, and ſquirted at him from its 
trunk ſuch a quantity of water as 


drawing. This elephant commonly : 
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phant, from revenge, killed his cor- 
nack, The man's wife, who beheld 
the dreadful ſcene, took her two chil- 
dren, and threw them at the feet of 
the enraged animal, ſaying, ſince you 
have flain my huſband, take my life 
alſo, as well as that of my children. 
The elephant inſtantly Ropped. re- 
lented, and, as it ſtung with remorſe, 


cornack, and would never allow any | 
other perſon to mount it.?“ | 

From the members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, we learn ſome 


This 


membered the affront till it had an 
A man de- 


ſome food into his mouth. The ani 
mal gave him ſuch a blow with its 


broke two of his ribs. A painter 
wanted to draw the animal in an un- 
uſual attitude, with its trunk elevated, 
The painter 8 
ſervant, to make it remain in this 
poſition, threw fruits into its mouth, 


throwing them. This conduct en- 
raged the elephant; and, as if it 
knew that the painter was the cauſe 
of this teazing impertinence, inſtead _ 


ſpoiled the paper on which he was 


made leſs uſe of its ſtrength than its 
addreſs. It looſed, with great eaſe 
and coolneſs, the buckle of a large 


leg was fixed; and, as the ſervants 
had wrapped the buckle round with a 
ſmall cord, and tied many knots upon 
it, the creature, with much delibera- 
tion, looſed the whole, without break» 
ing either the ſtrap or the cord. 


It 


They are ſo ſagacious, that they may 
be ſaid to be deſtitute of the uſe of 
language only. They are proud and 
ambitious; and they are ſo gratetul 
for good uſage, that, as a mark of 


reſpect, they bow their heads in paſ- 


ſing houſes where they have been 
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It is remarked by le P. Vincent | is more eaſily tamed by mildneſs than 1 
Marie, that the elephant, when ina | by blows, d 
domettic ſtate, is highly eſteemed for | I have frequently remarked, ſy; k 
his gentleneſs, docility, and friend- Edward Terry, that the elephaat tu 
ſhip to his governor. When deſtined | performs many actions which {cer t e 
to the immediate ſervice of princes, | proceed more from reaſon than front of 
he is ſenſible of his good fortune, and | inftintt. He does every thing that 1 

maintains a gravity of demeanour cor- his maſter commands. If he war: 1 
reſponding to the dignity of his ſitua to terrify any perſon, he runs yp, 1 
tion But if, on the contrary, leſs | him with every appearance of fut. b. 
honourable labours are aſſigned to | and, when he comes near, obs In 
him, he grows melancholy, frets, and | ſhort, without doing the perſon the RF” 
_ evidently diſcovers that he is humbled | ſmalleſt injury. When the mat» BW; 
and depreſſed. He is fond of chil- | chooſes to affront any man, he tells p 
dren, careſſes them, and appears to | the elephant, who immediately col. 1 

diſcern the innocence of their man- | le&s water and mud with his trunk, 20 

ners. The Dutch voyagers relate, and ſquirts it upon the object pointes WE » 

that, by giving elephants what is | out to him. The Mogul keeps ſome b 

| agreeable to them, they are ſoon ren- | elephants who ſerve as executionets U 
1 dered perfectly tame and ſubmiſſive. to criminals condemned to death. | ir 


When the conductor orders one of 
theſe animals to diſpatch the poor 
criminals quickly, he tears them to 
pieces in a moment with his feet; 
but, if deſired to torment them flow: 
ly, he breaks their bones one after 
another, and makes them ſuffer a 


hoſpitably received. They allow | puniſhment as cruel as that of the h 
themſelves to be led and commanded | wheel! h 
by a child; but they love to be praiſed d 5 n 

and careſſed. When a wild elephant SSIS SS 8888553 | q 
is taken, the hunters tie his feet, and | ' „ p 

one of them accoſts and ſalutes him, | Character of the King of Sweden. | n. 
makes apologies for binding him, | by = © 
_ proteſts that no injury is intended, | [From © Characters and Anecdotes WM t! 
tells him, that, in his former condi- | of the Court of Sweden.”] _ E 
tion, he frequently wanted food, but „ 5 hi 
that, henceforward, he ſhall be well HE King of Sweden is general- a1 
treated, and that every promiſe ſhall ly allowed to be one of the moſt I 

be performed to bim. This ſoothing | amiable and popular princes in Eu- 

barangue is no ſooner finiſhed than | rope. He has a particular gift to 


the elephant placidly follows the hun- 


ter. From this fat, however, we 


mult not conclude that the elephant 
underſtands language, but tnat, like 
the dog, he has a ſtrong diſcerning 


faculty. He diſtinguiſhes eſteem from 


gain the heart of every one. His con- 


verſation in public is full of wit, po- 
liteneſs, and a kind attention to make 


every one eaſy; in private he ſpeaks 


with the cordiality and fimplicity of 2 


friend; he grants favours with appa- 


contempt, friendſhip from hatred, | rent ſatisfaction to himſelf, and knows | P 
aud many other emotions which are | how to refuſe without giving uneaft» | 1 
expꝛreſſed by human geliures and fea- | nels. His clemency is founded 0A | p 


tules. For this realon, the elephant 


| his great ſenſibility, which rome. 


ver yet permit him to puniſh with 
death or infamy any one perſonally 
known to him. He has often wilhed 
that he might never unavoidably be 
forced to ſuch an ad of ſeverity, be- 
ennſe the remembrance would ever 
make him unhappy. [t may be ſaid 
that he inherits his father's heart with 
the genius of his mother. 
been a private man, would have 
made his fortune either in the line of 
politics or literature. His know: 
ledge in hiſtory and diplomatics 18 
prodigious; his public ſpeeches in the 
Diets, and upon other occations, have 
an uncommon force and elegance, 
worthy ſuch a ſpeaker; and ſeveral plays 
he has compoſed for the newly conſti- 
tuted national ſtage, are of a richneſs 
in their compoſition, and purity in their 
morals, that beſpeak the Prince and 
the Legiflator, and notwithſtanding 
all the pains he had taken to prevent 
being known as the author, it ſoon 
became no ſecret that they were from 
th: pen of Majeſty. 


Though now an avowed author, it 


le 


had any jealouſy of other authors. I 
make this obſer vation, becauſe what 
the French call zaloufie de metier is a 
paſſion which often creeps into the 
nobleſt minds. Even the late Kivg 
of Pruſſia, one of the greateſt men ot 
the age in which he lived, was not 
exempt from this foible: it is known 
he never loved the King of Sweden, 
and J preſume to ſay, from no other 


reaſon but that he looked upon his | perſuaded 


nephew as a rival in fame. But that 
he ſhould carry his reſentment ſo far 


as to inſert in his Memoirs down- | 


right calumanies on ſo near a relation, 
that, for the glory of Frederick the 
Second, I would willingly believe 
impoſſible. I don't know through 
what hands thoſe Memoirs may have 
paſled but if that article, where the 

ing of Sweden is charged with a 
plot for burning the Danilh fleet, be 
really. written by his uncle's own 
. Vol, III. | e 


— 
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hand, it muſt have been the invention 


of ſome officious courtier to amuſe 
the old Monarch in ſome tedi-ns 
hour; for I never heard that any hody 
knew any thing of the matter either 
in Denmark or Sweden; and there is 
no reaſon why the Diniſh Miniſtry 
ihould have concealed it at the time, 
neither is it poſſible that ſuch an at- 
tempt could have been carried on 
without ſome accomplicee in Swe— 
den, and certainly it wonid then not 
have been long a ſecret; never was 
king Guſtavus more eagerly cenſur- 
ed than among his own ſubjects. 
There are ſome of them who ne- 


ver miſs an occaſion of blaming and 


even of miſrepreſenting his conduct. 
What they commonly dwell upon, is 


an aſſertion that he wanted ſincerity. 


I cannot of myſelf declare that the 
accuſation is not founded in truth, 
but certain it is, that it never was 


heard of among the people till aſter 


the Diet of 1778. There is much 


reaſon to believe that it was occa- 


| fioned by the regulations they adopted 
has not been remarked that he ever | 


reſpecting brandy ; many of the Re- 
preſentatives of the peaſants having it 
in their inſtructions to obtain the li- 
berty of diſtilling that liquor for pri- 
vate uſe, they had ſeveral times been 
about to alk admittance to the King, 


that they might obtain that advan- 


tage; but ſome gentlemen who had 


| promiſed their good offices for that 


purpole, and well knew that the 
King would not grant the requeſt, 
hem not to mind any thing 
of the matter for ths preſent, for that 
the King would be more pleaſed to 
do them that favour of his own will, 
and ſuch they ſaid was his Majeſty's 
intention. The peaſants at their re- 


turn home Qattered their country men 


with the promifes that had been gi- 
ven them; but when theſe proved 
ineffectual, and the King a ſhort time 
aiter laid the. preparation of brandy 
under the crown”, it is no wonder 


— ————— - 
— 


\ * When the old Biſhop Serenius 
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if the people grew uneaſy, and liſten- 
ed to the inſinuations of thoſe who 
wiſhed to attribute this artful contri- 


vance to the particular will of the 
King. Since that time he has been 


always taxed with diſſimulation; and 


it is alſo poſſible that his manners 
have given ſome credit to ſuch re- 
ports; perſons who live with him con- 
tinually cannot deny that he often 
ſeems a ſtranger to matters very well 
known to him, and on other occa- 
Hons pretends to be well inſtructed 
upon matters or which he is perfect- 
ly ignorant. But that may be a ha- 
bit contracted by meditating politics, 
where ſuch means are ſometimes of 
the ſame neceſſity as countenance in 
a game ; neither ought princes or mi- 
niſters to be judged by the ſame rules 
as private men, becauſe their firſt 


duty is to ſacrifice all other conſide- 


rations to the benefitof their country. 

He 1s likewiſe charged with being 
very apt to forget his promiſes, which 

has often given his favourites occaſion 
to alk for his hand- writing as a ſecu- 
tity for his fulfilling them; but as I 
never heard of any particular inſtance 
of his breach of promiſe, I believe 
this accuſation to be of no greater 
weight than ſeveral others invented 
by malice and diſcontent. 


The King has of late been accuſed 
of too much œconomy in ſmall ob- 
jects, and too little in great ones. 


That, I believe, is a common fault in 
perſons of high rank; great expences, 
as being commonly made in public, 
give a ſatisſaction to their vanity, but 
when they lay out ſmall ſums, they 
look upon them as impairing their re- 
ſources for making up greater ones. 
He is further blamed for too much 
tamiliarity with young people, many 


A 


1772, be told his Majeſty, that if he 


would preſerve the loveof the common 
people, there were two things he never 
thould touch at—religior and brandy, 
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| ſovereign, it is certainly Heir fault 


1 ook leave of the King at the Diet of 


of whom grow vain and arrogant, 


looking upon themſelves as perſon. 


ages of great conſequence, becauſe the 


King has been pleaſed to jeſt with 


| them and treat them on a footins of 


intimacy. But it muſt he allowed, 
for recreation after ſenous butinelſs, 
young people are more fitted for the 
purpoſe than old ones; and if ſome 


young gentlemen cannot bear with 


moderation ſuch a favour from their 
| by 
and will turn to the prejudice of none 
but themſelves. 1 
What is the moſt remarkable in 
the character of the Swediſh monarch 
is, a vivacity of temper and a flow of 
ſpirits that never leaves him, He 
ſleeps very little, and ſupports eatly 
the greateſt fatigues. He is thus na- 
turally bent to an active life, and war 
will be his element. Should he meet 
with ſucceſs, he will perhops be ano- 
ther Charles XII. though probably 
with more prudence. 1 


— — 
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Of the Swediſh Court. 
From the ſame}. 
A DRAWING-ROOM at 


Swediſh Court ends commonly 
with a public ſupper for the Royal 
Family, who fit alone at table, all the 
' nobility and officers of the kingdom 
| ſtanding around as mere ſpectators; 
the ladies of the Senators, and thole 
of the ſame rank, having alone the 
privilege to be ſeated on abge- 
placed in a half circle in face ot the 
King and Queen, at ſome diltance 
from the table. „ 
The officers of the reſpective Courts 
ſtand directly behind the chair of the 


} 


Senators at the King's left hand; and 
the Ambaſſadors, and other foreign- 
ers of diſtinction, on his right. The 


King ſpeaks to every one in che 2 


that to a perſon who wants company 


He 


perfon to whom they belong; the | 


er 


der belonging to their rank, favour, 
or other circumſtances. _ | 
The diſhes are ſerved and the 
plates preſented to the Royal Fami- 
Iy by an officer, called Gentleman of 
the Court: This officer is commonly 
Mr v. Hauſwolf, a very nice and ele 
ant beau; but, with all that, a man 
| of abilities, end having a poſt in the 
King's Chancery. 
of his merit is alſo claimed by his 


comrade in the office at Court, Mr 


Wallencreutz; but he never does 


any ſervice, having been promoted to 


that place merely in conſideration of 
his father, who ventured to counter- 
ſign the King's orders, as Secretary 


of State, during the three firſt days 


of the Revolution in 1772. 

The Marſhal is landing, during 
the whole entertainment, directly be- 
fore the Ring; and the Director of 
his Majeſty's Oeconomy a little to 
the right, behind him; though their 
| preſence is commonly not of the leaſt 
e. | N 


When the King has done, he makes 


a ſign to the Queen, and to the reſt 


of the Family, and all having anſwer- 


takes a moſt gracious leave, and re- 
turns to his own apartments, follow- 
ed by the officers of his Court. The 
elt of the Royal family do the ſame, 
according to the eſtabliſhed order. 

It is reckoned a conſiderable want 
of reſpect to retire before the Royal 
family riſe from table; and the fault 
is greater, in proportion to the rank 
„ 

1dwell upon theſe particulars, be. 
cauſe there is hardly a Court upon 


earth where formalities are more ob- 


ſerved. 
Of this the 
Gligned Duke-Biſhop of Lubeck, 


made a diſagreeable experience on a | 


friendly viſit he paid to his couſins of 
the royal houſe of Sweden. Before he 


ed 


The former part 


Prince of Holſtein, and 


could appear any where, he was oblig- 


Of the Swediſh Court, 


to pay his firſt viſit to the Prime 
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Miniſter, Count Ulric Scheffer, who 
was not permitted to prevent him. 
\ By his means the Prince was preſen- 


ed at Court, and received with all 
the ſormality of an Ambaſſador. At 
the public {upper he would have 


| been obliged to ſtand a ſpectator with 


the reſt of diſtinguiſhed foreigners, it 
a little indiſpoſition coming on in a 
ſudden had not furniſhed an excuſe 
for his abſence. For all this the 
King gavea reaſon, which, as ſoon as 
formality ſhould be oblerved, was 
perhaps a very good one: That the 


Swediſh Senators were, ſince thetime 


of Guſtavus Adolphus, entitled to 
equal honours with all the Princes of 
the empire below the rank of Ulec- 


tors; and, in conſequence, the Princes 
of the empire could not pretend to 


any other prerogatives in Sweden 
than what belonged to the Senatorial 
dignity in that kingdom. 

The Queen Dowager did not 
trouble herlelf at all with enquiries 


about the rank of her gueſt; the re- 


ceived him cordially, as the nephew 
of her late huſband, and with the 


marks of eſteem due to a Prince, 
ed with a bow, he riſes from table, 


whoſe qualities might do honour to 
any family in the world. To give 


him what the thought his right, with- 


out injuring that of any body elle, ſhe 


| had the places at her table diltribut- 
ed by cloſed tickets; every perſon 


took one, and placed himſelf accord- 


ing to the number thereof; but ſhe 
bad given ſecret orders that the num- 


ber belonging to the place between 


her and the Princeſs, ſhould be re- 
ſerved for the Prince, and put into the 


hat after all the others were drawn. 
Thus {he paid him an agreeable com- 


pliment, without the leaſt ſeeming af- 


fectation, or giving uneaſineſs to any 
perſon. VVV 

The Swediſh dreſs gives an appear- 
ance of magnificence to the Court, 


without being half ſo expenſive as the 


ordinary cultom of Europe; with 
three or four ſuits of cloaths you may 
| 37:3 | ap- 
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appear at every drawing-room for as | alſo been formerly reſerved for ſo- 


many years: The colour and form 
being once fixed, there is no room 
for variation, | e 
The dreſs of the ladies differs very 
little from the preſent Engliſh faſhion, 
except that tlie ſleeves are cut in the 
Spaniſh manner, and tied with a rib- 
bon about the middle of the upper 
part of the arm, a large ſleeve of 
white gauze f elling out above and 
below the binding. The colour of 
the gown and coat is black, except on 
Gala days, when it is White; the 
fatbaias and trimmings are always of 
the fame colour with the ſuit. The 
head- dreſs and ribbons are the only 
parts leſt to the fancy of the ſex, 

The dreſs of the men is a mixture 
of the Spaniſh, and that in uſe among 
the peaſants in the ſouthern parts of 
Sweden. Their ſmall-cloaths- are in 
the ordinary form, and of the ſame 
colour with the coat and mantle ; the 
former of which is cloſe to the body, 
and very ſhort, all buttoned and tied 
about the thighs with a ſaſh. The 


mantle goes down below the knee, | 


and hangs looſely on the back, though 
it is commonly wide enough to be 
thrown round like a Spaniſh mantle. 
Ihe ordinary colour is black; the 
mantle is lined with couteur de /eu, or 
_  ſfcarlet-coloured filk, of the ſame tuff. 

with the ſaſh and waiſtcoat; all the 


ſeams of the coat are alſo trimmed 
with the ſame, as well as a row of 
tongues which cover the feam that 
Joins the ſleeve to the coat, and adds 
to the breadth of the ſhoulders. 


In mourning, the ſuit is all black; | 
and on Gala days, of light blve filk, | 


and white trimmings. It was in the 
beginning white, with red lining, 
Haſh, and trimmings; and for the 
ladies, white coats with red gowns; 
but ſome ſatyrical wit having com- 
pared them to boiled crabs, they inſiſt- 
ed upon having another colour; and 
to be {ure none could be found to 


look ſo clegant as white, which had | 


lemn occaſions at this Court, as well 
as in many others. | 
This uniformity of dreſs has a very 


good effect in the drawing-room, and 


{rangers generally allow that it give; 
an air of grandeur, more ſtriking than 


* 


all the party- coloured maguifcence BÞ 
of other Courts; perhaps from the 
ſame reaſon, as it gives greater ſatis- 


faction to the eye to fee a military 


corps in the molt fimple uniform, 
than with a richer apparel, and every 


one in different colours. 


Tor the army, this dreſs was in the 


beginning very convenient, and bet. 
ter calculated for a cold climate than 
the common European cuſtom; but 


as it is at preſent, the length of the 
coat or jacket having been reduced 
from the middle of the thigh to the 


middle of the ſtomach, the girdle, 
commonly made of bunting, 15 fel- 
dom ſufficient to cover the interval 
between the upper and lower gur- 
ments, and the poor ſoldier is otten 
in danger of periſhing with cold: Put 
it is very light in ſummer, and gives 


| a ſmart appearance to yours telous 


OL a goο tigure. 1 


= 
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N general, we call thoſe men fools. | 


L who do not think as we do, and 
thoſe men barbarous whole manners 
are different from ours. e 

People are more intent upon vindi- 
cating what they believe, than iu x. 
amining the reaſons of their belict. 

The ſame effects often proceed 
from oppoſite cauſes; a man of genius 
may deſpiſe human attainmeurs be- 
cauſe he ſees where they end; a fool 
may likewiſe deſpiſe them, becauic he 
does not ſee whence they otiginate. 
A man of genius paſſes his time 1 
mong fools who cannot . 
him, and among menof wit who vi a as 
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Poa, * 
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The man who has moſt ſtrength 
and activity of mind is he who moſt 


feels his own weakneſs. That ſtrength 


inceſſantly forces him againſt obſtacles, 
and continual and laborious experi- 
ments ſhew him what he cannot at- 
tain, The man of common under- 


ſtanding has no idea of obſtacles; he 


denies that there are any, becauſe he 
has never had en to go their 
length. 

Few people are 3 of thei 
words; and by a common fatality, it 
is the poor that are prodigal, and 
the rich that are niggard; the more 


ideas one has, the leſs one enden, and 


vice verſa. 


venture to ſay that it does not con- 
lain a library. 


What ſweet and confblarary ideas 


does not a foreſt afford! Are you 


have ſilence and ſolitude. 


ſylum. Are you oppreſſed with heat ? 
there you find coolneſs and ſhade. 


Do you wiſh ſor repoſe? how ſoft is 


the turf beneath the ſpreading foliage! 
Are you thirſty? a foreſt never fails 
to promiſe a rivulet! Are you hun- 
gry? among ſo many trees there mult 
be fruit. Laſtly, do you wiſh for ſo- 
clety? Soft, make no noiſe, and a 
thouſand birds will flutter and chat- 
ter around you. 


How vaſt the 81 verwegen a 


foreſt and an open field covered with 
the moſt luxuriant harveſt! Every 
thing there muſt be bought for mo- | 


ney, tor by money it is produced; 


and were you dying of hunger, you | 


would need twenty mea with their 


machines to make the grain an agree- 


able and a nouriſhing tood. 


ny and imagination are two 
qualities of the mind that wonderful. 


ly aid aud tortify each other. 
Senſibility, in my mind, is _— 


are than the habit ot 3 all 


— 


— 


— 
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or almoſt all our ideas, with ſome i- 
dea of pleaſure or of pain; but ima- 
gination conſiſts in connecting with 
each idea the perfect picture of one 


or more objects. 


If you attentively analyſe the a 
of Racine, in which the moſt affect- 
ing ſenſibility is ſo conſpicuous, you 
will, if Lam not miſtaken, find that 
each idea gently carries along with it, 


an idea of pleaſure or ot pain: you 


will feel that the delightful emotion, 
canſed by an affecting expreſſion, 
conſiſts in that ſort of vndulation of 
foul, which, it I may ſo ſpeak, vib- 
rates gently between different fears 


and different hopes, between the ideas 
A ſilent man may be 1 to 


a cloſet that is locked; no one will 


of pain and of pleaſure; a kind of 
ſoft and yet fluctuating ſituation which 
unites two things eſſential to our na- 


ture; that of happineſs and variety. 


People of ſenſibility generally 


ſpeak in a tone expreſſive of pleaſure 
dilpoſed for contemplation? there you | 
Are you 
perſecuted? a foreſt ſeems a ſale a- 


or of pain; and this is the circum- 


ſtance which makes lenſibility 40 per- 


ſuaſive, and ſo eloquent in the opi- 
nion of thole who are themſelves en- 
dowed with the lame dilpoſition. 


Writers like Racine, Fenelon, and 


Rouſſeau, may be compared to cords, 


the vibrations of which make all the 


cords around that are in uniton with 
them, to vibrate. 

In the works of men of ſenſibility, 
we often find more intereſting than 


original matter; in thole of perſons 
endowed with a fine imagination, ve. 


diſcover more novelty and leſs inter- 
eſt; tor a new combination of objects 
which we call an mage, amules us of» 
ten as if it were new, without intereſt» 
ing us as uſetul to our an ee. 


SS οοοοοοο 
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Sonnet, by Peter Pindar, Ai. 


H Fonic do not tempt my 
heart 
To 


$02 Or inal and Select Poetry. 


To ſtray from her my ſoul adores ; | 
| Whilſt ſome gay ſwain make: it + Lis 


Amid thy gifts the tear will tart, 
And every hour her loſs deplores. 


Her pallid eyes and pallid cheek, 
Shall often droop on Fancy's eye; 

On Fancy's ear her ſighs ſhall break, 
And all the ſoul of ſweetneſs die. 


. -.-. b -- . 
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Ode to Spring. 
&s 


| ſing 

y he beauties of the blooming ſpring; 
And thus thy humble tribute bring, 
Since ſummer now _ to daw. 

Late winter's cald a' verdure ſpoib'd, 
A' nature look'd aghaſt and wild; 
Now chearing ſpring wi' ether mild 
Dri ves a' her ſurly blaſts awa. 


III. 


How ſweet the pleaſures nature 


Yield 'R 


While clad in ſmiling green ilk field; | 
Nae ſhade or cloak we need to ſhield, | 
Frae winter's {howers or rain or foaw. | 


| IV. 
How mild the air! ſerene and clear, 


While a' the ſweets o' ſpring appear: 


Nae froſt ſhall hurt the tender breer, 
May's cheering dew begins to fa'. 
| While : a0 creation thus looks gay, 
The warbling ſongſters frae ilk ſpray 
To love a' dedicate their lay; 

What nature dictates is their law. 
nes» - Pay | 


They ſofily ſwell their wales 


throats, 


And glad our ears wi' ſweeteſt | 


notes; 
As ſpring's the ſeaſon, time allots, 
That love ſud chear the hearts of a'. 
2 VII. | 
How mild the breeze that Fans the 


air, 


WAKE, my muſe, awake aid 


erer. re YT 
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Divine 


Inviting forth ilk lovely fair 


care 
To drive ilk danger far awa. 
VIII. 


And thinks himſelf fu' well repaid, 
When Cupid lends his gentle aid, 
Wi' his ſharp dart to wound the 


w 


maid, 


And love nae loſt hor weee them tw a 


> 
That we may taſte life's balmy den, 
Such happineſs let us purſue; 


Still keeping virtue in our view 
Leſt Death ſud catch us by the paw. 


X. 


Let nae . our youth annor 


Bur let our life be crown'd wi' joy, 


ANG Ae a” our time bem 4 oy, 


SR” 
LY 


For dow y age will come at laſt, 


| And wr it winter's flormy blaſt; 


Till Death by itep and ſtep quite 
talt--- 


Secures in his devouring jaw. 


Aberdeen, Me a 3 30 17 90. D7LMON, 
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Herſſes en the Death cf the Halit 


philanthropiſt, * R Joux Howard. 


\ HAT heavenly goddeſs {9 


icrenely bright, 
Burits in retulgent on my rail d 
ſight ? 
P HILAN Kuben; 
pow'r 


| Whoſe eye be. ums comfort Th allet 


on's hour, 


'Tis thee—but why w wit h ſad and 


mournful air. 


Appears a goddeſs here bel he de. 


clare? 
Can earthly troubles grieve the pow? 75 
above, 


Or worldly ſorrows their bright bo- 


ſoms move? f 


reviving q 


15 the cauſe which grieves the 
1 goddeſs ſo, 
And why (he mourns for wretched 
men below: 
Her deareſt Son, great Howard i is no 
more! 


wretch before, 
Bade mis'ry ſmile within her dark: 
| ſome cell, 1 
And taught ſome comfort even there 
| to dwell; 
To brighter ſcenes and happier worlds 
"Temov'd 


Hath left a Name forever to be lov'd. 


Go then, illuſtrious man, from ſcenes 
of woe, 


Thy travels o'er in this vain world 


below, 


In heav'nly manſions fore eternal 


N 
Be ever happy and ſupr emely bleſt. 


ſphere: 
high, 


ky 


Yet o'er thy grave the mule muſt 
ſhed a tear, 


Who, far from friends and from thy 
kindred dear, 


breath, 
And foreign lards were honour'd 
with thy death. 


ſuch goodneſs flow'd, 
ſom glow'd, 

joys forego, 

woe; 


From heav? 0, tis ſure the gift to him 
was giv'n, 


(For luch preat ds are all the 
gifts of heav'n.) 


below, 


But he, whoſe bounty chear'd the 


In diſtant eli imes e thy precious | 


day, heav'nly mule, 3 whence 


Then ſtill with us his name fall dwell. 
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O had thy viſit laſted longer dere 3; 4 
Thy welcome vilit to our earthly 


But He torbade who ſent thee from on | 


And love to man, which in Bis 7] 


yy hor 1790. 
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And ſuture Nations bis great actions 
| know: 
For long as yon bright orb ſhall chear 
the day, 
And worlds revolving baſk beneath 
his ray ; 
Yea, long as virtue here on earth re- 
ſides, 
Or virtue's fame with fons of men 
| abides; 


80 long, O. How aa; ſhall thy name 


be dear, 


And lateſt ages thy prone worth ſhall 


ears 
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THE VOLUNTEER, 
Dues ef pro patria or. 


- HEN five- pence a Glid ment 
cannot fupply 


Te o a healthy yourg man five feet ten 


inches high, 


| Who has trudged with his knapſack 
And ſoon Tecall'd thee to thy native | 


twelve leagues thro' the rain, 
While his wench and three brats 
had each ancle to (train, 
The ſtarv'd volunteer to the halberts 
is ty'd, 


Lor ſtealing two chick- eggs and get 


ting them fry'd: 


What ca carters and jockies ſhould ſufer 


he feels, 


And the blood guſhes down from his : 


nape to his heels. 


The Commander in Chief, who is * 


molt Fitteen, 


| And a tavylor's apprentice by right 
Which | made him nobly all earth? 8 


ſhould have been, 


Now ſtruts round the circle, then 
And ſpend his lite in toils relieving | 


turns on his heel, 


IT 0 belabour the drummers who don't 


make bim feel! 
Swears England could ne'er have 
produc'd ſuch a rogue, 


And diiceras in his howling the true | 


Irith brogue. | 


| The Surgeon, whoſe heart is as full 


Or bunlanity 


As 


| PmtLOMmEDEs. | 


* 


yr 
As chat of his Eofign of venom and 


vanity, 
When a ſwoon interrupts the convul- 
ſions of pain, 


Makes them flog till he ſtart to his 


| ſenſes again 
' Nay, Doctor and Drum for atten- 
| dance are paid, 


And his pockets are fleec'd while his | 


ſhoulders are flay d. 


And when for his King twenty years 


be has toild; 

In Canada froſt- bit, in Africa broil'd; 
Has been forty times hand- cuff'd for 
drinking his pay, 


Got nine hundred laſhes for running | 


away 
At laſt with Tippoo, point to point 
he engages, 


For more than one fourth of a ſtable- 


boy's wages: [leg, 


| Some merciful volley then ſhatters his 
And his Captain procures him a paſſ- 
e Beg? 


E R 5 E 8. 


By JAMES BOSWELL, ESS. 
There is in the ſtately ſquare at Elin- 


burgh, the Parliament Cloſe, a very 
fine Statue of CHARLES II. on horſe- 
back, a caſt in lead, larger than I. ife. 


Some years ago the PROvosT of the | 


City, from a flrange Gothic fancy, 


had it laid over with a thick coat of 
paint, to make it look white and nw. 


This occaft oned the W, 


noble taſte, 


You've made Charles gay : as bre. 


and twentyz z 
Ws may be ſcarce of gold and corn, 


: plenty. 
Vet for a public work like this, 


I wou'd have had lome famous 
Artiſt, 0 
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Why pot bring Allan Ramfay* down, 


$0444+444 44444 


an «©  Ellay on che Englith Conllitu- 
But ſure there's lead and gold in 


| 


Deck'd with Thalia's e Af ure 95 


By Nature taught, diſdain ung Art, 
No labour'd ſounds diſtort thy face, 
AlPs done with Nature's ample graces 


7 ELL 1 my Lord, with | 
to his Majeſty. 
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Tho? T had made each mark a pound, 
I wou'd have had the very {matte}, 


COTrOnets 


From ſketching 


and 
__ cuſhion; 


For he can paint a living King, 


And knows—the Engliſh conſtitu. 
tionF. 
The milk-white ſteed is well enqpgb: 
But why thus daubthe man all over; 


And to the ſwarthy Stuart give 


The cream complexion of Hanger? 


This ſtatue never gave offence, 


But now, as you've been n pleas' to 
make it, 


The Ladies all will run away, 


Leſt they behold a man ſtark naked. 


| Stay, fair diſſembling cowards! ſtay, 


He'll do no ne may go 
near him; | blood, 


I' tell you—e'en when fleth and 


Some of your grandams did not 
fear him. oy h 


Lines addreſſd to Mas 1 


WEET child of Nat ure, born 


for pleaſures, 


Arm'd with ſmiles all hearts to gala, 
With Loveand Laughter in! ps 
While with every changing [ce 
Freſh graces deck thy comic men, 
Thy wild notes ſweetiy thrill hs 
heart, 


Tal we 


— —— — 


* "Allan Ramſay, Eſq. Painter 


8 


+ Mr, Ramſay was the Author of | 


tion.“ 


3 in our r lab, p. 272 col. 2 
line 2. for improvement, read im | 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
of SCOTLAND. 1 8 


By the late Dx Giuztrr STUART. 


The Gothic Form of Government. The 
Revolution. The Engliſh and Scot- 
tiſh Conſtitutions. Encroachments 

on the Freedom of the Scottiſh Go- 
vernment, Fictitious Votes, A- 
buſes of Statutory Law. A Call 
upon the Scottiſh Members of Parlia- 
ment to urge the Refo: m of Parlia- 


mentary Dualifications, and to fix the | 


Conſtitution of their Country on the true 
and generous Principles of Freedom. 


7 HEN we contemplate the 

great variety of important 
events, which affected the political 
condition of the inhabitants of Albion, 


from the invaſion of Julius Czſar to | 


that grand æra of Britiſh freedom, 
the revolution in the latter end of the 
laſt century, we cannot but admire 
that curious concatenation of cauſes 
and circumſtances, which operating 
their natural effects upon the genius 


and ſpirit of a people endued in an 
emment degree with the natural prin- | 


Ciples of freedom, have brought to 
Lol. III. Wy” 
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maturity that mixed ſyſtem of g0- 


vernment, which, according to the 


opinion of one“ of the profoundeſt of 


+ the learned Romans, was too perfect 
to be eſtabliſhed among any portion 


of the human race. 8 | 
The inhabitants of Great Britain 


| have, however, enjoyed the bleflings 


of that ſuppoſed impoſſible ſyſtem for 
many centuries, though the three 


branches which formed the conſtitu- 
tion, poſſeſſed not at all times that 


degree of conſtitutional health and 


vigour, which marked in an extraor- 
dinary manner that great event, 
| known by the name of he revolution. 


The mixed government, then, grown 
into maturity, is admirably adapted 
to preſerve that ſpecies of freedom, 
which bids tyranny and licentiouſneſs 


| to keep at an equal diſtance. The 


conſtitution as then eſtabliſhed ought 


to be made the peculiar ſtudy, and 


its preſervation a principal object of 
the attention and ſolicitude, of every 


Briton. 


The two Britiſh kingdoms of Eng- 
land and of Scotland came, long before 
their union, to be governed by laws 
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founded in the ſame ſpirit of freedom. 
The Saxons were a magnanimous 
people. They carried into all the 


parts of Britain in which they made 


ſettlements, qualities of induſtrious 
application to bulineſs, ſaperior to 
thoſe of the native inhabitants of the 
iſland. Induſtry increaſed property, 
and neceſſarily produced thoſe rules 
for its regulation, which obtain the 
name of laws: theſe require regular 
_ adminiſtration of juſtice, the offspring 
of which are ſocial harmony, order, 
and civilization. The Saxon inha- 
| bitants of this iſland were enured to 
written laws long before the Scottiſh, 


who conſiſted of the coaleſced nations 


of Caledonians and Pits. Some of 


the Saxon princes penetrated north- 


ward as far as the Scottiſh ſea, now 
known by the name of the Firth of 


Forth. Any attempts made beyond 


that line were repulſed. The Scot- 
tiſh kings, however, carried their 
pretenſions beyond the Scottiſh ſea, 
and reduced under their government 
all the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants to 


the northward of the Tweed, and 


that range of mountains known by 
the name of the Cheviot hills. And 


they held ſome of the northern coun- 
ties of England as hefs of her mo- 
narchs, Malcolm Canmore, king of 


Scotland, transferred, in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, his feat 
of government 1n a great meaſure to 
the ſouthern parts of his kingdom; 

being married to a Saxon princeſs, her 


language became the language of the 


court; and a vaſt body ot his ſubjects 
being of the Saxon race, he encou- 
raged them to mix with his ancient 


ſubjects, gave them protection and 


ſettlements in all the moſt fertile and 


moſt eaſily cultivated parts of the 


kingdom, and adopted their laws. 
Hence it is, that the ancient book of 
Scottilh laws, known by the name 
of Regiam Majeſtatem, is found to 


agree ſo much with the laws of Eng- 


land as given by Glanville. 
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The parliament of Scotland con. 
ſiſted anciently of the higher orders of 
the clergy, of the greater and leſſer 
barons, and of the burgeſſes and 
freemen of burghs; and theſe were 
called the three eſtates of parliament, 
They ſat in one houſe; and with their 
advice, and by their conſent, all laws 
were made and promulga:ed under 
the king's authority. James the 
Firſt, of Scotland, acquired by means 
of his long reſidence in England a 
conſiderable knowledge of its laws and 


| uſages, and upon his return to his 


native country ſhe weꝗ a laudable an- 
bition, of promoting the general im- 
pꝛovement of his kingdom. With 
reſpe& to the parliament, he, as ap- 
pears from one of the earlieſt acts of 
his reign, was Cefirous of enforcing 
a more regular attendance of the con- 
ſtitutional members than had been be. 
fore generally obſerved. He was the 
firſt who had propoſed, for the eaſe 
of the leſſer barons, to diſpenſe wit! 
| their perſonal attendance, provided 
they ſent repreſentatives to parliz* 


ment, tu or more wiſe men, who 


ſhould be called commiſur i of the ſhire, 
The qualifications which entitled trec-. 
holders to vote for commiſſioners for 
ſhires, was by an act of king James 
the Sixth, of Scotland, fixed to bea 
ferty ſhilling land in free tenantty, 
with actual reſidence within the ſhire. 
And the freeholders are directed to 
chuſe two aui men, reſiaent in 
| of the ſhire, of good rent and well eſtcen 
ed. The nature and ſpirit of the con- 
llitutional repreſentation cannot be 
| miſtaken. The directions of the act 
were politically wiſe, and truly con, 
ſonant to the genuine principles of 
RE. 
Let it be obſerved, that in Enge | 

| land landed property of forty fhil- 
lings of yearly rent, clear of all de- 
ductions, conſtituted the qualification 
of freeholders to vote in the election 
of members of parliament. Ibe 
| genius of the people of the : 8155 | 
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tries will appear in a ſtriking light, | 
by attending to the preſent Rate of 
the qualifications of county-electors 
of the repretentatives of the people. 
In both countries, the value of the 
original ſtzndard of qualification has 
been departed from. But it will be 
obſerved, that while in England the 
conſtitutional qualification has de- 
ſcended almoſt to the level of the 
multitude, it has in Scotland eluded 
the graſp of a great body of proprie- 
tors of conſiderable landed property; 
and, as if unwilling to move in the 
humble ſtation aſſigned to it by ſpe- 
cial ſtatutes, regulated by the princi— 
ples of the conſtitution, it has aſcend 
ed into a higher ſphere of action, and 
has been ambitious of throwing its 
influence into the ſcale of ariſtocrati- 
777 Cn ao | 
De Lolme, who has with great in- 
duſtry applied himſelf to acquire a 
juſt notion of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
bas remarked, that in Scotland, 
that ſeat of anarchy and ariſtocrati- 


cal feuds, all the great offices in the 


ſtate were not only taken from the 
crown, but they were moreover made 
hereditary in the principal families of 
the body of the nobles: fuch were 
the offices of high admiral, high 
_ Rewart, high conſtable, great cham- 
berlain and juſtice general.— The 
king's minority, or perſonal weakneſs, 
or in general the difficulties in Which 
the ſtate might be involved, were 
eircumſtances of which the Scotch 
leaders never failed to avail themſelves 
for invading the governing authority. 
lt might be matter of curious diſ. 
cuſſion to enquire what the Anglo- 
Saxon government would in proceſs 
of time have become, and of courſe 
the government of England be at 
this prelent time, if the event of the 
conqueſt had never taken place; 1 
which, by conferring an immenſe as 
as well as unuſual power on the head 
of the fendal ſyſtem, compelled the 


ſincere union with the people. It is 


very probable that the Engliſh go- 


vernment would at this day be the 


ſame as that which long prevailed m 
Scotland, where the king and nobles 
engroſſed, jointly or by turns, the 


v hole power in the ſtate.” 


The jultneſs of this ingenious au- 
thor's remark derives ſupport from 


the courſe in which the qualifications 


of eletors of members of parliament: 
in Scotland have run ſince the firſt act 
upon that ſubj ect to the preſent times. 
Strange it is! that although the Scot- 
tiſh qualifications were in the latter 
end of laſt century limited to owners 
of landed property whole valued rents 
amounted to gool. Scots annually, 


holding immediately of the crown, 


lands which, at an average, produce 
of preſent yearly rent 20ol. ſterling, 


yet the ſpirit of ariſtocracy, ever buſy 
in that country to nip the buds of 


popular freedom, has been ſucceſsful 
in eſtabliſhing, by decifions or judg- 
ments ot the tupreme court of law, 
that the conſtitution of a freehold 
qualification requires neither the pro- 
perty nor the poſſeſſion of lands; but 
merely the poſſeſſion of a piece of 
parchment containing the names of 


lands valued in the books of ſupply 
at 400l. Scots, it being thus held to 
be a matter of no importance to 
whom truly the lands belong. In 
this manner lords of manors, or ſub- 
ject ſuperiors, as they are ſtiled in 


Scotland, have found out an eaſy me- 


thod of creating and multiplying free- 


hold qualifications, by putting their 


minions and dependents in poſſeſſion 


of pai chments enumeratiag the names 


| of lands, but carrying no ſubſtantial 


interett whatever to the poſſeſſor. 
This claſs of fieeholders have, there- 


tore, very properly, although con- | 


temptuouſly, obtained the appella- 
tion of paper barons and parchment. 
voters, and their qualifications are 


Ne univerſally known by the denomina- 
bility to coatrat a laſting and | tion of nominal and fictitious. Yet 


every 
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every freeholder is by ſpecial ſtatute 
obliged to ſwear that * the lands and 
«« eltate for which he claims to vote 
in the election of a member of par- 
e liament, are actually in his poſſeſ- 
* ſion, and do really and truly be- 
long to him, and are his own pro 
4 per eſtate; and that his title to 
«the ſaid lands and eſtate is not 
« nominal or fidlitious, created or re- 
«© ſerved in him, in order to enable 
him to vote for a member to ſerve 
« in parliament.” ? : 


The Grit ſtandard of qualification | 


fixed in Scotland, may at this day 
amount at an average to zol. ſterling 
per annum. The original freehold 
qualification of England may amount 
to zol. ſterling of free yearly rent; fo 
that, had matrers ſtood upon their 
Original footing, the qualifications of 
 freebolders in both kingdoms, would 
have limited the privilege of voting 
for county members to that portion 
of the people, whoſe good fortune re- 
moved them from the neceſſity of ſer- 
vile dependence. As they are ſub- 


ſtantially, ſo tbey are permanently 
attached to the Britiſh ſoil: content- 


| 
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ed with that mediccrity of fortune, 


which gives little room for cheriſhing 


the pernicious ambition of court fa- 
. vour, they are not hurried into the 


vortex of court influence, and their 


voices might be with propriety 1e- 
garded as an honourable teſtimony of 
merit %% TL 1 
In the northern part of the united 
kingdom, there is no ſuch thing 
_ Exiits as a repreſentation of the people 
in any ſenſe of the word. By means 
of thoſe ſhadowy qualifications al- 
ready mentioned, the voices of the 
free electors are ſtifled, the conſtitu- 


tional rights of the people are totally 


diſregarded. This pernicious ſyſtem | 


is ſupported by the groſſeſt abuſes of 


ſtatute law, and the moſt dangerous 


violation of ſtatutory oaths. Who 
knows not that the religion of an oath 


2 ths 


is of the firſt importance in the go- 


vernment of mankind? Society can. 


not exhibit a ſtronger ſymptom of de- 


pravity, than a difregard {or the 


| ſanity of oaths, and a diſpoſition to 
treat them with levity and inatten- 
Yet it is no leſs true than won. 


tion. 
derfu!, that not only multitudes cf the 


in Scotland, in times palt fo exem. 


of the general ſenſe of the people, 
rendered themlelves obnozious to 
their indignant feelings, by taking, 


ment, bearing in written characters 
the names of lande, to the property 
of which they have not the moſt 


in the moſt anxious and unequivocal 
terms to prevent this political evil io 
loudly exclaimed againſt by the whole 


body of the people. 


'l he people, univerſally imprefled 


with the conviction, that the oath re- 


ſpecting freehold qualifications can 


ſcience, be taken only by owners of 
landed property, will ſoon become 


| mutinous and clamorous. They are 


ſhocked at the wickedneſs and impiety 
of men moving in ſuperior ſtations, 
whoſe actions are calculated to throw 


the ſanctity of oaths into contempt 


and ridicule, who, to ſerve the molt 
unconſtitutiopal purpoſes, are [00 


tion of freeholders, though not veſted 

in the right of a foot of property in 

any part of the habitable globe. 
The fatal tendency of this enor. 


Perceived muſt be dreaded, by every 
Britiſh ſubje& who 1s not altogether 
dead to the feelings of conſtitution 


freedom. 0 


laity, but many of the clerical order 


plary for guarded manners and de- 
{ cent deportment, have, 1n contempt 


upon no better qualification than a 
piece of a dreſſed fkin, called parch⸗ 


diſtant pretenſions, an oath, framed 


warratitably, and with a ſaſe con- 


ſucceſstul in their endeavours to per. 
vert the plain ſenſe of language, and 
diſtort the received acceptation of 
| words, to raiſe vile minions and {ers 
vile dependents into the dignified ſta- 


mous evil muſt be perceived, and 


2 
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It ought ever to be remembered, 
that power depends upon opinion. 
The violation of conſtitutional free- 
dom, by the higher ranks of the 
people, muſt deſtroy the reſpect due 
to their ſtations, and their actions 
muſt draw upon them merited con- 
tempt: they will become the mock 
pageants of their conſtitutional pre- 
eminence: their empty titles will not 
preſerve them: fatal experience will 


teach them, thac it is good conduct 


alone that can ſecure real and laſting 


— 


reſpect; and that a diſregard to con- 
ſtitutional principles, to the legal 


rights and comfortable condition of 
the people, to the dictates of mo- 
rality, and to the obſervances of re- 


ligious duty, will open the eyes of the 


people to the vanity and inſignifi- 
cance of all artificial trappings of ſu- 
periority, and empty ſymbols of 
greatneſs. The deluſion which long 


ſupported their ill-founded preten - 


ſions will vaniſh; the angry breath of 
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the people will blaſt their pride: le- 


velled with the duſt from whence 
they ſprung, they will ſhrink into 
their natural nothingneſs; their gild- 
ed glories will be trampled under foot 
dy the indignant multitude. 
propolition of which the children of 
tortune ought never to loſe ſight, 
that in proportion to their ſuperior 
advantages in point of wealth and 
property, in proportion ought to be 

eir exertion in maintaining the true 
principles of the conſtitution, and pro- 


moting a due execution of the laws, 


decaule theſe form their beſt ſecurity 
for enjoying, undiſturbed, the gifts 
of fortune, and tranſmitting them to 
their poſterity with undiminiſhed value 
and luſtre, Why ſhould the people 
luffer property to be engroſſed by 
men, who, abuſing its advantages, 


empoiſon the ſprings of every moral 
Virtue, to the utter extinction of that | 


We and reverence of religious duty, 
Fhich conſtitutes the beſt cement of 
lociety, and without which no hu- 


It 1s a 
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man laws, however perſect, can long 
preſerve internal order and public 
tranquillity ? 


The deformity of the ariſtocratical 


encroachments upon the rights of the 
people with reſpect to parliamentary 
repreſentation, which have been for 
ſome time gaining ground in Scot- 
land, has been frequently expoſed in 
the vehicles of public information: 
the attention of the legiſlature has 
been called by petitions preſented by 


counties to the houſe ot commons: 
the truly reſpectable freeholders in 


almoſt all the counties of Scotland 


have publiſhed reſolutions, ſtrongly 


expreſſive of the neceſſity of correct- 
ing the prevalent abuſes regarding 
trechold qualifications: bills have 
been framed to be introduced into 
parliament upon that ſubject. 


thoſe perſons who are moſt improper- 


ly ſtiled the repreſentatives of the 


united kingdom.“ Conſcious of the 


vileneſs and rottenneſs of the foun- 
dation upon which they ſtand, they 


have too good reaſon to be afraid of 
expoſing to the indignant feelings of 
the Engliſh nation, the unconſtitu- 
tional mode and inglorious means by 


Which they find their way into the 
houſe of the people of Great Britain. 


It is to be hoped that all the ſons of 


Scotia in the Britiſh ſenate are not 
dead to the honour, the freedom, 
and welfare of their country, 
there is any among them who poſſeſſes 
a dignified character in the ſenate, let 
him come forward, let him invoke 
the genius of England; let him point 
out the deformity of the ſyſtem by 
which the inhabitants of the northern 


part of the united kingdom are repre- 


ſented in parliament. His endea- 


— 


* The reader will obſerve, that this was 
written before the late memorable deciſion of 


the Houſe of Peers in the caſe of the Free- 


holders of Aberdeenſhire. See page 267. 


Yet 
ſuch is the unhappy ſituation of the 
popular repreſentation of Scotland, 
that no relief can be expected from 


A 


his fellow-ſubjects: 
true ſpirit of patriotiſm, exert him- 
ſelf to reſtore the conſtitution, and 
thus prevent the encroachments of 
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vours will meet with the concurrence 
and ſupport of the repreſentatives of 


the Engliſh people. Thoſe true 
friends of conſtitutional freedom, 
cannot but perceive the danger of 
that ariſtocratical ſway, which has in 
Scotland totally overwhelmed the 
conſtitutional rights of the legal elec- 
tors. The reſtoration of the ſubjects 
of that part cf the united king- 


dom to their conſtitutional rights, 
mult forcibly 


ſtrike their minds as a 
neceſſary ninſare for the general 
fafety. 


quarter: more eſpecially when the 


people call for redreſs, they will re- 


ſpectfully liſten to their voices, and 
remove their complaints, 


tion wherever it exi s, and to repel 
every attempt injurious to the con- 


ſtitution; yet it appears to be, in a 


peculiar manner, the duty of a repre- 
ſentative of the northern part of the 
iſland, to move for a rectification of 
the grievances of his native country. 
Let him ſtep forth in the fervice of 
let him, in the 


any one branch of it to the prejudice 


of another: he will gain univerſal | 
confidence and eſteem, and he will 


long live in the. reſpectful remem- 


brance of a grateful people. 
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18 MAJESTY's SHIP THE 


GUARDIAN, 
LIEUTENANT RIOU, COMMANDER, 
(Continued from page 291.) 


Dec. F T ſtill continued to blow a 
25. & ſtrong gale of wind with very 
cloudy weather, and frequent ſhowers 
of bail and rain, the ſea running ex- 


They will not ſuffer their 
conſtitution to be corrupted from any 


Although 
it is the province of every repreſenta- 
tive of the people to expoſe corrnp- 
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tremely high, often breaking over the 


ſhip with great violence. Betweenoße 
and three o'clock, P. M. the ſecond 
fothering was under the ſhip's bottom. 


About this time the crew became 


almoſt unable to perform their duty, 
from their limbs being benumbed by 
the frequent tranfition from the legt 


of labour, and having reſted in we: 
clothes. 
| uncommonly piercing. 


The weather Was Likewiſe 
At four P. M. 


the water again gained on us, wher 


Mr Clements went down by the way 


of the rudder into the gun-room, 
from thence into the bread and! ipiri 
rooms, to endeavour to diſcover the 
leak, but without effect. It was then 
thought fit to endeavour to {cuitle 


the deck cloſe aft, which being ou! of 


the roll of water, would enable ns to 
get up and heave. overboard. lome 


more of the cargo. 


Accordingly the Captain, tha Ch: nap⸗ 
lain, the Purſer, and two men were 


employed in this buſineſs; but un- 


fortunately, endeavouring to heaveup 
a calk, it fell back on the Captain, 


and bruiſed his hand in fo ſhocking a 
manner, as to diſable him froui giving 


any further aſſiſtance. This endea- 
vour was then given up, and all hands 
were again ſet to the pumps, where 


the preſence of the officers was indit- 


penſible, to encourage and keep the 


men at their work. 
At five o'clock the water e 


to four feet, and at midnight to four 


feet and a half. At this time the 
ſtarboard purup became ditabled from 
the wrench breaking, and the leak 


from that time gained on us 1 


faſt. 


The people however, continued to 


uſe their ut moſt endeavours at the 


pumps, and ſhewed the greateli reſ- 
pect for and confidence in their off. 
cers, who attended cloſely to give 
them every aſſiſtance and encourage- 
ment. At 4 A. M. the water was 


reported to have encreaſed to fi feet, 


About this 


and at ſix to ſeven feet. 
1 ume 


*” he fad 7 
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up from the hold. While theſe pre- 


occaſionally from the pumps, and to 
ſecrete themſelves away from the offi- 
cers, who had ſome difficulty in find- 
ing them out, and could only then 
obtain their return to duty by threat- 
ening to have them ſeized on by the reſt 
of the crew, and thrown overboard, 
During the night, the fore and main- 
topſails were ſhivered to pieces by the 
violence of the wind, and the ſhip 
was leſt at the entire mercy of a moll 
tremendous ſea, the dreadful proſpect 
being rendered ſtill more diſmal by 
the thick black ſtormy clouds, which 
appeared as if collected to hide our 
| misfortunes ſrom the compaſſionate 
we of Pesſgen ee 
The people till now had been kept 
vracquainted with the true ſtate of 
the (hip, which had hitherto been re- 
| ported as favourable as poſſible, when 
4 lutle after fix o'clock, one of the 
carpenters, who was ſtationed to ſound 
the well, came up, and reported that 
the water was as high as the hallop 
deck, and gaining above a foot every 
half hour. Theofficers could not poſ- 
ably over rule the truth of this re 
port, and many of the people, who 
| vere really unable to bear the exceſ- 
live fatizue of watching and labour 
any longer, immediately deſponded, 
ind gave themſelves up to periſh 
vich the ſhip. A few of the more 
proffigate eſcaped the utmoſt vigilance | 
and ſecreted themſelves below, where 
they got intoxicated with liquor, and 
became inſenſible of their danger. A 
bart of thoſe who had got a little 
length left, ſeeing that their utmoſt 
elorts to ſave the ſhip were in vain, 
applied to the officers for the boats, 


readineſs for them, and the boatſwain 


tails, and a compaſs into each. The 
cooper was alſo ſet to work to fill a 
quarter caſks of water out of 
"Me ol the butts on deck, and pro- 
ions and other neceſſaries were got 


„ 
ws 


7 


ich were promiſed to be got in 


F 


parations were making, all hands 
were once more called to endeavour 
to ſave the ſhip from ſinking. 

Mx Clements, and one watch, were 


— 


and heaving overboard, from abaft, 


others in working the pumps. Mr 


Riou 


ing the people as much as poſſible, for 


does him the higheſt honour. Many 


vitable, and could not help regretting 


« As for me, (aid he,) I have de- 
| termined to remain in the ſhip, and 
{ſhall endeavoar to make my preſence 


for NR TL : 

He was entreated, and even ſaup- 
plicated to give up this fatal reſoluti- 
on, and try for ſafety in the boats. 
It was even hinted to him how highly 


* 


— 


criminal it was to perſevere in ſuch a 


determination; but he was not to be 
was to be ſaved, and any of the crew 
miſerable. As commander, I conf. 


der it inthe firſt place, my duty to 
look to the ſaſety of my people, and 


then comes the conſideration of my 


own. I will do my endeavours to 


effect them both, although I fear the 
impoſſibility, My opinion is fixed, 
and I hope none of my friends will 
again agitate my mind on the occa- 
ſion.“ 3 8 

The Captain continued till the laſt 


| to exert his anthority, and was in ge- 
vas directly ordered to put maſts, 


neral attended to. He was as active 


as if he intended to take the opportu- 
nity of providing for his own eſcape. 


| lected as id the happier moments of 


accordingly employed in hoiſting up 
whatever they could come at, and the 


was employed occaſionally, 
every where encouraging and animat- 


whoſe ſafety be ſhewed a concern that 
hours previous to this, he had pri- 
vately declared to his officers, that he 
ſaw the final loſs of the ſhip was ine- 


the loſs of ſo many brave fellows; — 


uſeful as long as there is any occaſion 


moved by any entreaties.—“ If I 


loſt, (ſaid he,) I ſhonld be for ever 


—_— = =. # 
2 * * * 
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in providing for the ſafety of the boats, 


He was throughout as calm and col- 
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his life, and was evidently reſigned to 
his fate. He at all times during his 
command ſhewed himſelf a diligent, 
careful, and active officer, and prov- 
ed by his care of the young perſons 
placed under him, that he had the 
greateſt regard for his Majelty's 
| ſervice. 
it is worthy to be remarked, that in 
order the convicts might not conceive 
a wrong notion of their ſituation, or 
deſire of Providence what was for- 
bidden by law, he ordered the chap- 
lain to leave out that part of the 
prayer in the public worſhip at ſea, for 
their ſafe return home. 

But to return to the ſad concluſion 
of the narrative relative to the ſhip: — 
At ſeven o'clock ſhe had ſettled conſi- 
derably abaft, and the water was 
coming in at the rudder. caſe, in great 
quantities. At about half paſt ſeven 
_ o'clock, the quantity of water in the 


| hold obliged the people to break off 
from below, and come upon deck; 


the ſhip was very ſoon after found to 
be in a ſinking ſtate, and entirely given 
over for loſt. At this time the water 
within board was nearly as high as the 
lower gun-deck, and the ſhip ſettling 
boldly down; it was therefore almoſt 


immediately agreed upon to have re- 


courſe to the boats. — While engaged | 


in conſultation on this melancholy bu- 


ſineſs, Mr Riou took a ſheet of paper 
and wrote a letter on his Majeſty's 


ſervice, to the Admiralty, which he 


delivered to Mr Clements. 

He then ordered to get the boats 
| hoiſted out, and to endeavour to give 
as many a chance of ſafety as he could 


with propriety. All the people who 
were able to aſſiſt in the buſineſs, were 


accordingly collected together in the 


moſt orderly and regular manner 


N We then ſet to work, and 
hoiſted out the cutter, on the larboard 
and leeſide, and afterwards the other 
. boats on the booms; they were all 
fortunately got into-the water with 
very little damage; but the ſea. ran 


In his diſcipline of the ſhip 


{ aſtern. 
and an eighteen gallon caſk of water, 


——— 


ol the ſhip's wake. 


Fournal of Proceedings on board the Guardian, 


immenſely high, and it was with great 


difficulty they were kept from being 
ſtove to pieces along ſide. The launch 


bring forced to drop on the quarter, 


to make room for the two cutters, was 
nearly drawn-under the quarter and 


ſunk, and at laſt obliged to caſt a-drifh 


from the ſhip, with only ſeven or 
eight men on board, and without any 


proviſions or water. A coil of rope 
was then handed from the quarter 


gallery, and paſſed over to Mr Som- 
merville the gunner, in the jolly boat, 
which hung over the ſtern. This 
boat, on being lowered down, was 
drawn under the counter, and ſunk, 
As ſoon as the launch had again 
rowed a little nearer to the ſhip, one 
of the crew got hold of a rope until 
the cutters brought them proviſions, 
&c. and veered to a good diltance 
A ſmall quantity of biſcuit, 


was then let down between the main 
and mizen chains into the ſmall cut- 
ter, which was obliged to be watched 


carefully, on account of the great 


ſwell of the ſea. The caſk of water 
was the laſt thing taken into the boat, 


which was then ordered to ſhove of 
immediately. The Purſer then got 


into the main chains, and from thence 


leaped into her; Mr Wadman and 


Mr Tremlett likewiſe fortunately got 


into the boat from the mizen chains. 


It was with great difficulty rowed 
clear of the ſhip, and ſteered for the 
oO Od CO 
The agitation of mind on this me- 


| lancholy occaſion can be better ima- 
gined than deſcribed. Mr Riou was 


at the moment walking the quarter. 
deck, and ſeemed happy the boat had 


got ſafe from along-lide. The ſhip 
was drifting a-ſtern, and gradually 
_ ſinking in the water. Mr Clements 
began to be afraid ſhe would drive | 
upon the launch before we got on 


board her; he therefore called to the 
crew to cut the tow-rope and ro out 


Mr 
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who was looking over the ſhip's ſtern, 


hearing the order, prayed them bs + 


hold faſt a moment, and he would 
jump overboard and come to them; 
he directly got into the water, and 
was followed by John Spearman, ſea- 
man; they were both received ſafe on 


board the boat, which they then cut and 


rowed ont of the ſhip's track. At 
about three quarters paſt eight o'clock, 
we got alongſide of her in the cutter, 
and Mr Clements, Mr Wadman, Mr 
Tremlett, and the Purſer, with one or 


two more of the men, went on board, 
and took two bags of biſcuit and a 
caſk of water. A ſmall keg contain · 


ing five gallons, was returned to the 


cutter in lieu. The crew were order- 
ed to go back tothe ſhip for further 
ſupplies, and receive as many of the 


people as could with ſafety be taken 


on board. They accordingly put off, 
and rowed for the ſhip, till within 
about twice the boat's length of her, 
and then lay on their oars, as if a- 


frad to go along-ſide; a little 
before this, the large cutter put 
off from the ſhip, and ſoon after her 


the jollß boat. The former rowed 


within hail in a ſhort time, and in- 


formed us they had been obliged to 


Reverend Mi Crowther left the ſhip 
in this cutter, and got an opportunity 
of joining us in the launch, while mak< 


ing the exchange. 


choly account they brought us, and 


| added, that he thought their eſcape a 
| molt miraculous event, the boat hav- 
ing been twice drawn under the ſhip 


till nearly filled with water each time, 


in which ſituation he ſaid he was ſuſ- 


| pended between both, with his back 


— 


put from alongſide to prevent the 


boat from being ſtove to pieces and 
ſunk; that the confuſion which ſub- 
liſted on board the ſhip had prevented 
their receiving any freſh water, and 
that they had only been able to ob- 
tan a very ſmall portion .of the other 
neceſſaries of life. 


then ſupplied them with a quadrant, 


and received a cheeſe in lieu. Mr. 


Clements afterwards begged of them 
to make one effort more for a ſupply 
of freſh water, and to get Mr Harvey, 


if poſſible, along with them in the 


boat ; they were not, however, to be 
prevailed on to return to the ſhip, 
but rowed off to ſome diſtance, and 
lay by to watch our motions. The 


Vi, 1 
= 


againſt the ſhip, expecting every mo- 


ment to be cruſhed to atoms, or 
waſhed away and overwhelmed in the 
ocean. Mr Rion, he ſaid, had re- 
commended to him, before leaving the 
ſhip, to get with us in the launch if 
poſſible. | 7 7 0 
By this time, the jolly boat had 


nearly come within hail, and we lay 


by till informed of her ſituation. 


She brought with her neither proviſi- 


on, water, compaſs, or quadrant. 


The people on board were five in 
number, viz. three ſeamen and two 
convicts. 
greeable news of the ſhip, which left 


They confirmed the diſa- 


us no room whatever to expect any 
further ſupply from her. Hence we 
were reduced to the ſad medinm of 
conſidering our ſafety alone, and per- 
haps never did the human mind 


| truggle under greater difficulties, 


than we experienced, in being obliged 


| to leave ſo many behind to periſh. 
They were deſired | 
to row as near as they could. We 


But it was evident that more people 


could not with propriety be received 
on board the launch, and our quanti- 
ty of proviſions and water, viz. two 


bags of biſcuit of about ioolbs. each, 


two mutton hams of five pounds each, 
a gooſe, two fowls, about twelve 


pounds of butter, a cheeſe, a ſmall 
keg of rum about four gallons, and a 
ſmall rum caſk of water, marked on 
the head 20 gallons, This was but 


! a very inadequate ſuſtenance for 15 
1 rt ſouls 


2K 


$3 


re. There was then 
left on board the cutter, Mr Brady 
midſhipman, Mr Fletcher, Captain 
Clerk, and five ſeamen. The Revd, 
Mr Crowther corroborated the melan- 
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ſouls already in the boat, who bad to 


traverſe the vaſt diſtance of 411 5 


leagues in a boiſterous ocean, without 
any means of relief. 


There being yet a ſpare compaſs 


and quadrant in the launch, they 
were, by Mr Clement's directions, 
handed into the jolly boat. At this 


time one of the convicts attempted to 
get on board us, but was oppoſed by 
The 


all, and puſhed into the ſea. 
fellow in the ſtruggle caught hold of 

Mr Clements, who was with ſome 
difficulty ſaved from being pulled out 
of the boat along with him. 
people in the jolly boat again picked 
him up, and then took to their oars, 


and rowed cloſe upon our quarter, as 


if determined to come alongſide and 
board us by force. 


boats muſt inevitably have been loſt, 
it was immediately agreed to ſet the 
fore maſt, and make ſail, We ac 
cordingly took our final departure 
from this ſcene of miſery and diſtreſs 
about nine o'clock. The ſhip at this 
time appeared ſunk down toher upper 
deck ports. 
was watching our motions, immedi- 
_ ately made fail after us, but in a ſhort 

time fell much to the leeward. Mr 


Clements ſaid, he thought they muſt | 


intend making for Prince Edward's, 


M.aarien's, or Crozet's Iſland. The 


ſmall cutter remained hanging on at 
a diſtance from the ſhip. They alſo 


_ Hepped their maſt in the jolly boat, 
and made fail after us; but diſappear- 


ing almoſt at the ſame moment, we 
think the boat filled, and went down. 


At ten o' clock we had a hard 


ſquall of wind, with a heavy fall of 


Vat non obſerved in the latitude of 
44, 07 Scuth. The boat was kept as 
much to the northward as the ſea 


would allow.—The wind at this time 


about N. W. or N. W. by W. 
I. To be continued. 


The 


| To prevent, 
therefore, any ſcuffle, in which both 


The large cutter, which - 


At half paſt eleven o'clock, | 
joſt fight of the ſhip and ſmall cutter 


Character of the late Mr Howard. 


Mr. HOWARD. 


T he following Character of this Con. 
tleman, who appears to have ſten 
born at Hackney, is extracted {rom 
Mr. Palmer's © Funeral Sermon,” 


cc R. HOWARD was a man 


| of genuine piety, and of fer. 
vent but nnaffe&cd. devotion, He 
feared God from his youth, and was 


ſo happy as to eſcape the ſnares to 


which the early poſſeſſion of an am- 


ple fortune might have expoſed him, 
He was a firm believer in the oreat 


truths of the Goſpel], lived under the 
influence of them, and taſted their 
ſweetneſs. He was naturally fond of 
retirement, and ſpent much time in 
the private exerciles of religion, as 
well as in literary purſuits. His 
houſe was 729 other than the fouſe cf 
God, where the ſtricteſt orders were 
obſerved by all his domeſtics. He was 
conſtant and exemplary in attending 
the public worſhip of God, in which 
his deportment was ſach as com- 


manded the reſpect of every beholder; 


and the whole of the Lord's day wes 
ſpent by him in a manner ſuited to 
the defign of its inſtitution. | 

- & Being educated in the principles 
of Non-conformity, he was ſteadily 
attached to them, and never aſhamed 
to avow them. Being a Diſſenter 


upon conviction, he made a point Of 


attending the worſhip of the Diller- 


ters wherever he went, though the 


places and the people were ever 10 
mean; for he had no idea of faſhion 


| in religion. And he ſhewed his at- 


tachment to the common cauſe, by 
contributing towards the ſupport 01 
it in ſeveral ſocieties of different de. 
nominations. He himſelf was an 
Independent, and one of thoſe who 


; n 1* 
are called moderate Calviniſts. But 


he loved good men of all parties, and 
diſcovered the utmoſt catholiciſm to. 
wards the members and the Clerg) 8 | 
the eſtabliſhed church, which he 4“ 


ways. 


*% 


ways frequented when he ſpent his 
 Sabbaths where there was no diſſent- 
ing worthip. | 2 

«. He was equally conſcienitious in 


every part of his conduct. No man | 


had a higher ſenſe of hononr, and no 
man was freer from all temptation, 
for the ſake of intereſt, to do what 
his conſcience did not throvglhly ap- 
prove. 1 . 
« His whole deportment correſ-— 


ponded with the character of a gen- 


tleman, and a chriſtian, which in him 


were happily united. And both were 


adorned with an unaffected humility, 
and an amiable diffidence. While he 
was a fit companion for perſons in the 
highett ranks of life, he knew how to 
condeſcend to men of low eftate, and 


was ealy of acceſs to the meaneſt 


peaſant. 5 | 
He was temperate in all things, 
and abſtemious even to excels; in 


which however he was actuated by a 


principle of virtue.and religion. He 


had all his paſſions ina happy ſubjecti- 


on. Being addicted to no animal in- 


dulgence, he was fitted for a life of 


activity; and poſſeſſing uncommon 


reſolution (which might ſometimes 
be thought a culpable inflexibility), 
he went through ſuch arduouslabours 
with eaſe, as to molt other perſons 
would have been inſupportable. Theſe 
were moſtly of the beneficent kind. 
It might truly be ſaid, that he /ived 
nt to himſelf, but for the good of the 


Public. To this, the chiet of his time | 


and ability and fortune were devoted. 


The diſtinguiſhipg feature in his cha- 


racter was benevolence; and he grudg- 
ed no labour or expence, in ſerving 


individuals, or in promoting ſchemes 


of public utility... -* | 


* While he lived in retirement, in 


an obſcure village, it was his meat and 
drink to make his neighbours happy. 

lis neat but humble manſion was 
ever hoſpitable to a few ſelect friends, 
but was never the ſcene of riot or 


luxurious banquetting. Thovgh polite 


] 


Ch arader of the late Mr Howard. 


quainted with the cate. 
deed a general acquaintance with the 


to all, he neither ſonght nor admitted 
the company of the profligate, hows 
ever diſtinguiſhed by rank or fortune, 
The corrupt faſhions of the gay world 


had no influence upon him: he nobly 


dared to be ſingular. And he knew 
too well the value both of wealth and 


time, to employ either in the manner 


ſo common among perſons 1n what 
is denominated high life. Inclination, 


as well as a ſenſe of duty, led him to 


conſecrate both to nobler purpoſes. 
As a faithful Reward, he improved 
the talents committed to his truſt for 
promoting human happineſs and the 
honour of tis makert 

In him the poor found a friend 
and a father. His charity had no 
bounds, except thoſe of prudence; 
and was not more commendable for 


the extent of it, than for the manner 


in which it was exerciſed. He was 


ever careful to beſtow it ſo as to an- 


ſwer the moſt valuable purpoſes, He 


gave not his bounty to countenance | 


vice and idleneſs, but to encourage 
virtue and induſtry. He was lingu- 
lar in furniſhing employment tor 
the labouring poor, of both ſexes, at 


| «thoſe ſeaſons when a ſcarcity of work 
rendered their ſituation moſt com- 
paſſionable. And at other times, 
though never inattentive to the tale 


of woe, be was not eaſily impoſed 
upon by it, but made himſelf ac- 
He had in- 


caſes and characters ofthe poor around 


him, and made it his buſineſs to viſit 
the abodes of afllition. In circum- 


ſtances of bodily diſorder he often 
acted the part of a phyſician as well 
„)]. 888 
Juſtly may the words of Job (ch. 
xxix. 21—26.) he applied to him: 


When the ear heard him, then it 
© hlefſed him, and when the eye ſaw 


him it gave witneſs to him, becauſe 
© he delivered the poor that cried, 


„ and the fatherleſs, and him that 
© had none to help. The bleſſing of 
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6 ; £© 2 , : . | 
 , him that was ready to-periſh came 


upon him, and he cauſed the wi- 


© dow's heart to ſing for joy. He 
©. was a father to the poor, and the 
*. cauſe which he knew not he ſearch- | 


ed out- „„ WR 
Hut his kindneſs was not confin- 
ed to the bodies of his fellow crea- 
tures, it extended to their ſpiritual 
and immortal part. He carefully 
watched over the morals of his neigh. 
bourhood, and uſed his advice, his 
admonitions, and influence, to dit- 
countenance immorality of all kinds, 
and to promote the knowledge and 
practice of religion. As a molt effec- 


tual means to this great end, he pro- 


vided for the inſtruction of poor chil- 


dren by erecting and ſupporting 
ſchools, which he carefully ſuperin- 


tended, In ſhort, he was a univerſal 
bleſſing to the village where he re- 


ſided, in every part of which are to | 


be ſeen the pleaſing monuments of 
his munificence and taſte.— His live. 
rality extended alſo to adjacent places, 


in which there are many who will call 


him bleſſed. Nor was it confined to 


Hon; but comprehended the neceſſi- 
tons and deſerving of all parties; 


while he was particularly uſeful in 
_ ſerving the intereſt of the chriſtian ſo- 


ciety to which he belonged. 


„ What wonder, if ſuch a man 


were univerſally beloved? Was it 
Poſſible he ſhould have an enemy ? 


One however he had (and I never 


heard of more), an idle and diſſolute 
wretcb, who, having been often re- 


ſhip, which he almoſt always did of 
toot, But Providence remarkably 


interpoſed to preſerve ſo valuable a 
life, by inclining him that morning to 


go on horſeback a different road. 

“ The ſphere in which he bad 
hitherto moved was too narrow for 
his enlarged mind. From the time 


' f : ” 
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proved by him for his vices, formed 
the deſperate reſolution to murder 
him as he was going to public wor- 


Character of the late Mr- Howard," 
that he ſerved as Sheriff of Bedford, 


in the year 1773, his ſcene of uſe. 
fulneſs was extended, and he at length 
became the benefactor of the kingdom, 
and the PATRIOT OF THE WORLD, 
On frequently viſiting the priſoners 


in the county jail (as by virtue of his 


office he thought himſelf bound to 


ſuch ſcenes of calamity, as he had be. 


fore no conception of; and he exerted 


himſelf in order to reform them. 
With a view to obtain precedents tor 


ſome neighbouring counties. But 
plaint and commiſeration, he deter- 
mined to viſit the principal priſons in 
England. The farther he procecdes, 
the more ſhocking were the ſcenes 
. preſented to his view; which induced 
him to reſolve upon exerting himſelt 


to the vimoſt, in order to a general 


reform in theſe horrid places of con- 


- finement; conſidering it as of the 


| higheſt importance, not only to the 


wretched objects themſelves, but to 
perſons of his own religious perſua- | 


the community at large. 
„Having received the thanks of the 


Houſe of Commons for his patriotic 
endeavours, he afterwards revilited 


all the priſons in the kingdom, toge- 
ther with the principal houfes of cor- 
rection. He now alſo enlarged bis 
circuit by going into Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, where he found the ſame 
need of reformation. = 


One grand object which he had 


ing diſtemper called the jail-fever; 
which raged ſo dreadfully in many of 


| the prifons, as to render them to be 
| laſt degree offenſive and dangerous: 


A diſtemper, by which more had 
been taken off than by the han 
the executioner; and which, in ſever 
inſtances, had been communicated 
from the priſoners to the courts © 


Magiſtrates and Judges, and to mult. 


| 


tudes 


do), he obſerved ſuch abuſes, and 


certain regulations which he propoſed, 
be went to infpeft the priſons in 


finding in them equal room tur com- 


> 28 4. 
view was, to put a ſtop to that ſhock- 


the hands of 


Juſtice, and had proved fatal to the 


, ,,, , , . 


tudes of perſons who attended the 
trials, as well as to the families of 
diſcharged felons and debtors, 

« Another end he propoſed was, 
to procure the immediate releaſe of 
riſoners, who upon trial were ac- 
quitted, but had often been long 
and unjuſtly detained, for want of 
being able to pay the accuſtomed 
ſees, As alſo to aboliſh many other 
abſurd and cruel uſages which had 
long prevailed. | e 


« But the great object of all was, 


to introduce a thorough reform of 
MORALS into our priſons; where he 
had found the moit flagrant vices to 
prevailin ſuch a degree, that they were 
become ſeminaries of wickedneſs and 
villany, and the moſt formidable nuiſan- 
ces to the community; in conſequence 


of the promiſcuous intercourſe of pri- 
ſoners of both ſexes, and of all ages and 
deſcriptions; whereby the young and 


leſs experienced were initiated, by old 
and hardened ſinners, into all the arts 
of villany and the myſteries of ini- 


quity; ſo that inſtead of being reform 


ed by their confinement (which 
ſhould be the chief end of puniſh- 
ment), thoſe that were diſcharged be- 
came more injurious to ſociety than 
before. FC OWs 


* Theſe were objects (not now to 


mention others) which all muſt allow 


to be worthy the zealous attention of | 
a good citizen and a good chriſtian. 
In order to the attainment of them, 


Mr. Howard ſpared no pains nor ex- 
pence, and cheerfully expoſed himſelf 
to much inconvenience and hazard; 
particularly from that malignant diſ- 
temper, of which he ſaw many dying 
in the moſt loathſome dungeons, into 
which none, who were not obliged, 
beſides himſelf, would venture. And 
dis preſervation could only be aſcribed 
to the peculiar care of that Providence 


vhichhe acknowledged, and in which | 


te cheerfully confided, while he 
— himſelf in the way of his 
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«© What occaſioned him to feel the 
more ſtrongly for eison ERS was, his 


having himſelf experienced ſome of 


their dreadful hardſhips, in the early 
part of life, when, in a voyage to 
Liſbon, he was taken priſoner by the 


French, and cloſely confined at Breſt*. 
— None feel for others, like thoſe 
who have been fellow ſufferers _ 
His laudable endeavours he had 
the pleaſure to ſee, in ſome inſtances, 
crowned with ſucceſs; particularly 


in regard to the healthinets of priſons, 


» ſome of which were rebuilt under his 
on. Through his interpoſi- 
tion alſo, better proviſion has been 


inſpection. 


made for inſtruction of priſoners, by 
the introduction of bibles, and o- 
ther pious books, into their cells, and 


a more conſtant attendance of clergy. 


But in order to a more general 
and happy regulation, and the refor- 
mation of criminals, he determined 
to vilit other countries, to ſee the 
plans there adopted; in hope of col- 


lecting ſome information which might 
be uſeful in his own country. For 
this purpoſe he travelled into France, 


| Flanders, Holland, Germany, and 


Switzerland. Afterwards through 
the Pruſſian and Auſtrian dommions. 


He vilited alſo the capitals of Den- 


mark, Sweden, Ruflia and Poland, 


and ſome cities in Portugal and Spain. 
In all theſe expenſive and hazardous 
journies, he denied himſelf the uſual 


* 


Zee ſome particulars in his firſt 
Vol. p. 11. 3d. Edit. Others Lhad 


from Him feilt. i 
| + The keepers of jails alſo have, 


by a& of Parliament, been rendered 
| incapable of ſelling ſtrong liquors, 
which had been the ſource of much 
drunkenneſs and diſorder. But a mi- 
| nute detail of particulars is not to be 
expected here; for theſe the reader 


is referred to Mr, Howard's publi- 


cations, which ſhew that much is yet 
| wanting. e 
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gratifications of travellers, and de- 


clined the honours which were offered 
him by perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 
applying himſelf ſolely to his one 
grand object. To him the inſpection 
of a jail or hoſpital, was more grate- 
ful than all the entertainments of a 
palace.—With what aſtoniſhment and 
gratitude he was received by their 
miſerable inhabitants may eaſily be 
imagined, ſince while he made ob- 
ſervations on their. ſituation, he me- 
ditated their relief; and many diſ-— 
treſſed priſoners abroad, as well as 
at home, partook of his bounty, and 
ſome were liberated by it; for he 
conſidered all of every nation, and 
People, and tongue, as brethren, Nor 
was he ſparing of advice, or of re- 


Proof, as he ſaw occaſion, to perſons 
of rank and influence, whereby the 
mileries of their countrymen might 


be relieved. As he courted the fa- 
vour of none, neither did he fear the 


frowns of any, but, with a manly 


freedom and a chriſtian fortitude, 
"ſpoke his mind to crowned heads 
(particularly the late Emperor of 
Germany) in a manner to which they 
were not accuſtomed; which, how- 
ever, ia a perſon of ſuch diſintereſted 
views, procured him reverence and 
eſteem, and, in ſome inſtances, prov- 
ed effectual for relieving the miſerable 
and oppreſſed. | 


„On his return, he publiſhed the 
reſult of his obſervations for the be- 
nefit of his own country: together 


with a particular account of that hor- 
rid French priſon, the Baſtile, which, 
thanks be to Heaven, is now no 
more. | VVV | 


« Not content, however, with 


. theſe zealous exertions in the cauſe of 
: humanity, he conceived a further de- 


ſign, which was to viſit Italy, in or- 


der to obtain information concerning 
the beſt methods to prevent the ſpread- 


- Ing of the plague, with a view to ap- 
. ply them, with reſpect to other infec- 


Charaer of the late Mr. Howard, 


ſatisſaction here which he wiſhed for, 


new and very 


_ pious diſorders. Not gainipg all the 


he proceeded to Smyrna and Con. 
ſtantinople, where that moſt dreadful 
of human diſtempers actually prevail. 


ed, © pleaſing himſelf (as he aig) 
| with the idea of not only learning, 


but of being able to communicate 
ſomewhat to the inhabitants of thoſe 
diſtant regions.” In the execution 
of this deſign, though he was {© 
much expoſed to danger, and actually 
caught the plague, that merciful 


Providence,” (as he himſelf piouſly 


remarks) © which had hitherto pre- 


ſerved him, was pleaſed to extend its 
protection to him in this journey allo, 


and to bring him home once more in 
ſafety.“ 1 : 

In his return he re-viſited the chief 
priſons and hoſpitals in the countries 
through which he paſted; and after- 
wards went again to Scotland, and 
then to Ireland, where he propoſed a 
important objed; 


namely, to inſpect the Proteitant 


Charter Schools, in ſome of which 
he had before obſerved ſhamctul a- 


buſes, which he had reported to a 
Committee of the Iriſh Houle of 
Commons. In this more extenſive 


tour, be took a particular account of 


what he obſerved amiſs in ihe con- 
duct ot this noble charity, with a 
view to a reformation, and not with- 


out conſiderable ſucceſs. 


“ Upon his return home, having 
again inſpected the priſons in Evg- 
land, and the hulks on the 1hanes, 
to ſee what alterations had been 
made for the better (which hie found 


to be very conſiderable, though yet 


imperfect), he publithed the reſult of 


his labor ious inveltigations; together 


with many uſeful Obſervations on the 


Plague; on the importance oi a La- 


zaretto in this iſland; and like ite 
on Penitentiary Houſes. which had 
been encouraged by act ol Parlia- 


ment, for the correction and og 
mation of criminals, of which he 3 


0 
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. Of Gold and Silver Fiſhes, . 


an eminent pbyfician® had been no- 
minated by the King to be ſuperin - 
tendants. | „ 

« Towards the cloſe of this inte- 
reſting volume, he exprefſes himſelf 
thus: “ To my country I commit 
the reſult - of my paſt Jabours. It is 


my intention again to quit it, for the 
purpoſe of reviſiting Ruſſia, Turkey, | 


and ſome other countries, and ex- 


tending my tour in the Eaſt. Lam. 


nat inſenſible of the dangers that 
mult attend ſuch a journey. 'T'rmit« 
ing however in the protection of that 
Hod Providence which has hitherto 
preſerved me, I calmly and cheerful- 
y commit myſelf to the diſpoſal of 
werring wiſdom. Should it pleaſe 
God to cut of my life in the profecu- 
tion of this deſign, let not my con- 
dn& be uncandidly imputed to rath- 
neſs or enthuſiaſm, but to a ſerious 
deliberate convictiontbat lampurſuing 
the path of duty, and to a fincere de- 
fire of beiz* made an inſtrument of 


tyres than could he expected in the 
narrow circle of a retired life.“ Ac- 
cordingly, the laſt ſummer he ſet off, 


on this hazardous enterprize, the 
principal object of which was to ad- 
miniſter a medicine in high repnte at 


a ſtrong perſualion that it would be 
equally efficacious in the plague. 
He called on me a little before his 


„ departure, and took his leave with 

n great chearfulneſs, at the ſame time 
d that he expreſſed an apprehenſion 

et that he ſhonld not live to return; 
of lying, that he was perfectly eaſy as to 
er the event; and uſing the words of 
he Father Paul, when his phylicians told 
a he had not long to live: “It is well; 
« Whatever pleaſes God, pleaſes me.“ 

a — | | | — 

ian * The late Dr. Fothergill, - 

or. 7 Dr. James's Powder. 

nd e — 


greater uſefulneſs to my fellow crea- 


to the great concern of his friends, 


home, in malignant feversf, under 


— 


Of Gold and Silver Fiſher. 


A letter from the Author of the An- 
tiquittes of Selborne, to Thomas 
Pennant, Eſq; | 


DEAR SIR, FE Cp 

X/ HEN I happen to viſit a fa- 
mily where gold and filver 
fi/hes are kept in a glaſs bowl, I am 
always pleated with the occurrence, 


of obſerving the actions and propenſi- 


ties of thoſe beings with whom we 
can be little acquainted in their na- 


which I paid no ſmall attention, tak- 
ing every occaſion to remark what 
paſſed within its narrow limits. It 


as it were on its head; till, getting 


turns over, and at laſt it floats on the 


| ſurface of the water with its belly 


uppermoſt. The reaſon why fiſhes, 
when dead, ſwim in that manner, is 
very obvious; becauſe, when the 


body is no longer balanced by the fins 


of the belly, the broad muſcular back 


and turns the belly uppermoſt, as 
lighter from its being a cavity, and 
becauſe it contains the ſwimming- 
bladders, which contribute to render it 
| buoyant. Some that delight in go/d 
and /ilver fiſhes have adopted a no- 


tion that they need no aliment. True 


it is that they will ſubſiſt for a long 


what they can collect from pure wa- 
ter frequently changed; yet they 


malcula, and other nouriſhment ſup- 
plied by the water; becauſe, though 
they Teem to eat nothing, yet the 


| conſequences of eating often 
1 ; {ron 


319. 


becauſe it offers me an opportunity 


tural ſtate. Not long ſince I ſpent. 
a fortnight at the houſe of a friend 
where there was ſuch a vivary, to 


was here that I firſt obſerved the 
manner in which fiſhes die. As 
ſoon as the creature ſickens, the head 
inks lower and lower, and it tands 


weaker, and loſing all poiſe, the tail 


preponderates by its own gravity, 


time without any apparent food bur 


- muſt draw ſome ſupport from ani- 


drop | 
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from them. That they are beſt 


_ pleaſed with ſuch. Jjejune diet may 
eaſily be confuted, ſince if you toſs 


them crumbs they will ſeize them 


with great readineſs, not to ſay gree- 
dineſs: however, bread ſhould be 


given ſparingly, Jeſt, turning ſour, it 
corrupt the water. They will alſo 


feed on the water: plant called enn 


(ducks meat), and alſo on ſmall fry., 


When they want to move alittle 


they gently protrude themſelves with 
their pinnæ pectorales; but it is with 


their ſtrong muſcular tails only that 
they and all fiſhes ſhoot along with 


ſuch inconceivable rapidity. It has 


been ſaid that the eyes of fiſhes are | 
immoveable: but theſe apparently | 
turn them forward or backward in 


their ſockets as their occaſions require. 


They take little notice of a lighted 
candle, though applied cloſe to their 


heads, but flounce and ſeem much 


Frightened by a ſudden ſtroke of the 
| hand againſt the ſupport whereon the 
bowl is hung; eſpecially when they | 
have been motionleſs, and are per- 

haps aſleep. As fiſhes have no eye- | 


lids, it is not eaſy to diſcern when 


they are ſleeping or not, becauſe their 


eyes are always open. 


Nothing can be more amuſing than 
a glaſs bowl containing ſuch fiſhes: 


the double refractions of the glaſs and 
water repreſent them, when moving, 
in a ſhifting and changeable variety 


bf dimenſions, ſhades, and colours; 


while the two mediums aſſiſted by 
the concavo-convex ſhape of the veſſel, 


magnify and diſtort them valtly; not 


to mention that the introduction of 
another element and its inhabitants 


Into our parlours engages the fancy 


in a very agreeable manner. 


Colt and fieer flhes, though origi- 


nally natives of China and Japan. 


Jet are become ſo well reconciled to 
dur climate as to thrive and multiply 
very faſt in our ponds and ftews. 
Linnæus ranks this ſpecies of fiſh un- 


der the genus of ꝙprinus, or carp, 


Account of the Arabian Women: 


fiſh in a very fanciful way; for they 


| that you may ſee a goldfinch or a 


| hibition of the fiſhes is agreeable and 


condition of the Arab women, Your 


of their ſituation. 


| 


| 


| 


| ber good graces; for if he Peg 


| 


oy 


| and calls it eyprimus auratus, 


Some people exhibit this ſort of 


cauſe a glaſs bowl to be blown with 
a large hollow ſpace within, that dues 
not communicate with it. In this 
cavity they put a bird occaſionally; ſo 


linnet hopping as it were in the midſt 
of the water, and the fiſhes ſwimming 
in a circle round it. The fimple ex. 


pleaſant; but in ſo complicated a way 
becomes whimſical and unnatural, 
and liable to the objection. due to 
bim, VVV 
“Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter 
unam.“ e 

I am, &c. 
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Account of the ARABTAN Wouax. 
In a Leiter from Barbary, 

To Mrs. 5 


T Othing, madam, but a requeſt 
ſo preſſing as yours could en- 
gage me to deſcribe the manners and 


ſex aretoo much degraded, and too 
ill treated in this country for me ever 
to have attempted todelineatea picture 
The Arabs are 
not at all polite; and I ſhould, per- 
haps, pardon them, were they only 
humane; but this virtue is ſo much 
a ſtranger to their hearts, that they 
conſider a woman as far beneath 
them. It is a great deal, if they 
prefer her to their beaſt of bur- 
_ Marriage, here, is not a contract 
which requires the conſent of both 
parties. Ir is a bargain concluded 
between the parents of the woman 
and the perſon who intends to eſpouſe 
her. In order to obtain her, he has 
no need to win her heart, or to met! 


Account of the Arabian Nomen. 


himſelf with one or two beautiful 


cows, well fed, he is certain of being 


favourably received. The parents 
keep the COWS, and deliver over their 
daughter in their dead. 
ſhe is to be happy, or unhappy, | is 
not their buſineſs—ſhe is fold. 
ſhe diſpleaſes her butband, he ſends 
her back to her parents, and pars 
chaſes another, or even ſeveral, if he 


be rich. 


may make a bargain, but ſhe will colt 


him leſs, as ſhe Has before had au · 


other huſband. 

To the women alone is committed 
the whole management of the family, 
which is very fatiguing ſometimes, 
when theſe Arab hordes often change 
the place of their reſidence. To 
grind corn, to make it into courcou- 
con, to cock it, to milk the cows and 
to churn butter, all belong to the 
vomen; but this is the eaſieſt part. 

Whilſt the men paſs their lives in 
idleneſs, they leave to the women 
the ſevereſt labours. It is they who 
cut wood, and who, with great 


_ fatigue, carry it upon their ſhoulders. 


I have often met them with burdens 
ſo enormous, that I could not diſtin- 


guiſn, till very near, under a branchy 


load, a ſmall human figure, diſgult- 
ing with ſweat, and extenuated with 
toil. It is they alſo, who often ſow 
and till the earth. Their hardſhips, 


5 © 


If the repudiated woman 
| ſhould happen to pleaſe another, he 


Whether 


— 


bowever, are ſtill greater, when it is 


neceſſary to pull up the poles of their 


tents, The huſband mounts his 
horſe very peaceably, without any 
Other incumbrance, except his arms, 


While the wife walks on foot, loaded 


with kitchen furniture, and ſome- 
| times with the tent, when there is no 
The huſband 
often has the cruelty to beat her ſe- 


animal to carry it. 


rerely, when in that ſituation ſhe is 
not able*ro keep up with his horſe. 

bus is ſhe obliged to travel acroſs 
burning ſands, having often nothing 


either to eat or to drink. 
by Vol. III 0 7 


— 


affection. 


— 
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The flave, rather than the com- 


panion of her huſband, ſhe can ex- 


pect from him neither tenderneſs nor 


given him over the woman, by mak- 
ing him the ſtronger. 


children, and even to their ſlaves; 


they never eat till they have finiſhed, 
and they are obliged to be content 


with what they leave. When they 


are not called abroad by labour, they 
remain ſhut up in their tents, where 
they ſit ſquatting down amidſt filth 
and vermin. 


They almoſ all have 
the itch, and diffuſe an infectious 
ſmell every where around them. 


Their dreſs conſiſts of only a few 


greaſy rags, which they never waſh. 


They have no linen, and carry their 


whole paltry wardrobe along with 
them. 
Employed in continual exerciſe, 


their being with child is no reaſon 
for diminiſhing their labours; they 
are never interrupted but at the mo- 


ment when they bring forth, They 
have neither midwives nor ſurgeons 


amongſt them, they all deliver them- 


ſelves, and their bed of pain is the 


bare ground. Several of them waſh 


their children as ſoon as they are 
born, and wrap them up in the cor- 
ner of their robe; in other reſpects 


they abandon them to nature, and 


allow them nothing but what is ne- 


ceſſary to ſupport their exiſtence. 
When ſcarcely brought to bed, theſe 


women reſume their labours, to 


which is added that of feeding their 
children; though little cared for, 
| extended on a ſmall bundle of raw, 
ſcarcely covered with a few rags, 


without ſwaddling cloaths, and with- 
out bandages; theſe children, how- 


ever, become ſtrong and vigorous in 


a little time, and ſoon follow their 


- mothers to the fields. | 
The Arabs of the mountains are 
| ne! 3 


28 


He never ſpeaks but as an 
imperious maſter, who is ſenſible of 
that ſuperiority which nature has 


Theſe unhap- 
py wretches are ſubordinate to their 
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much leſs VE than thoſe in the 


towns—none but their chiefs keep 


their wives ſhat up; the reft, though 


they wiſh to do it, could not, unleſs 


they were reſolved to ſupply the 
places of their wives in their domeſtic 
labours; but in them lazineſs is much 
more predominant than jealouſy.— 
Theſe women never have their faces 
covered, though they ought to uſe 
veils to hide their uglineſs, rather 


than to concealtheir beauty. I never 
ſaw ſo. diſguſting creatures, Their 


complexion is like ſoot—their ſkin is 


dry and parched, and their whole 

body is painted with different ſantaſ- 
tical figures, formed with gunpowder 
and antimony.  Scarcely have they 


paſſed the bounds of infancy, when 
the ſigns of premature old age ap- 
pear in their countenance. They 
are early deformed by wrinkles, but 


it is eaſily perceived that they are 
only the effects of forced labour and 
misfortune, and not of the ravage of 
years. It is impoſſible to behold 
them, and not be moved with com- 


paſſion. The attracting graces of 
youth have not time to diſplay them- 
ſelves, and from infancy to old aye 


there is ſcarcely any gradation. Dead 
eyes, a caſt down and diſorderly 


look, hollow cheeks, a back bent by 
exceſs of labour, ſigns of the greatelt | 
miſery in the whole external appear- 
ance, dejection, heavineſs, and the 


moſt gloomy melancholy form the 
portrait of the greater part of Arab 
mountaineers. They marry very 
young, bring forth few children, and 
carly terminate uu unfortunate 
. 


In cities the women loſe in point 


. of liberty, as much as they gain in 


point of labour, By the jealouſy of 


their huſband, they are ſubjected to 
. Perpetual impriſonment. Women of 
diſtinction never go abroad; thoſe 
who are ſeen in the fireets are of the 
Tower claſs, and even thoſe wear a 
very large and thick white veil 


I 


white ſheet, or blanket, arranged in 
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which reaches down to their kgees. 
They have their faces covered alſe 
with another veil, which is apolieg 
like a maſk ; their undreſs is a large 
the form of a robe; they all have 
long drawers, which deſcend to 055 
heels, and on their feet they wer 


poſſible to judge what they are, under 


ſuch a covering which ent! rely con- 
ceals all their graces. In their houfes 


in the evening, when their buſhands 
are at the moſque, it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee them enjoying the cool air 
on their terraces; but they! in tantly 
diſappear at the fight of a man- 
mean a muſſulman—for they ate 
very fond of the Chriſtians, and when 
they perceive them, they ready ex- 
oy. to their view every thing. that 
he jealouſy of their huſbands cb. 
5 them to hide. With ſuch a 
diſpoſition, and above all, under no 
great conſtraint, an intrigue might 
ſoon be formed and terminated; but 
here there is no greater crime than 
gallantry, eſpecially in an E: zuropenn. 
If one be caught death is unavoice 
able, and there are no other Nears 
of eſcaping it, except to embrace th 


| religion of Mahomet, and to efpouls 


the woman that has been ſeduce 


If ſhe be married, there is no ING: 


for either of the parties. The wo- 
man is incloſed in a ſack, and thrown 
into the ſea, and the man is burt 
alive, or cut into a thouſand pieces, 
The women in towns, not being 
like the mountaineers, burnt by te 


moſt all very beautiful, exceedingly 


gait 15 noble and grave, and their cat: 
riage is majeſtic, but they want thoſe 
graces which are ire by fre 
quenting company, Loſt to the 


world, and to us ſweets of bes 
cy 


| high heeled thoes. In ſuch a drets 
theſe women appear as if wrant up 
in a large bale of cloth, and it is Is 


they lay aſide part of their dreſs, aud 


ſun, and oppreſſed by labours, are al. 


fair, and of anagrezable Nature, Their 


md mc » WDs =X<cofd# 
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life, theſe charming | ſequeſtered fe- 


males live only for one man, who 
ives himſelf little trouble to indem 


nify them lor the loſs of liberty. 
have the honour to be, &c. 
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 Hiſtery of K EES, an APE. 


Africa, juſt publiſhed. } . 


[HIS very entertaining author, 


whoſe travels are ſcarcely leſs 
entertaining, and certainly more au- 
thentic than thoſe of 


reader by poſſeſſing a very happy 


| Robinſon 
Cruſoe, recommends himſeltf to the 


{ From IT. Le FaillanPs Travels into 


talent in the deſcription of all objects, 


particularly thoſe of natural hidory. 


We propoſe, therefore, to give a few 
ſhort extracts from various parts of 
the work. 5 


His account of his Ape is very 


curious. An animal,” ſays M. de 
Vaillant, „that rendered me molt 
eſſential ſervices 3 which, by its uſe- 
jul preſence, ſuſpended and even 


dilipated certain bitter and diſagree- | 


able reflections that occurred to my 
mind; which, by its fimple and 
ltriking inſtinct, ſeemed to antici- 
pate my efforts, and which comfort- 
ed me in my languor—was an ape, 


ot that kind ſo common at the Cape,. 


under the name of bawians. As it 


was extremely familiar, and attached 


itelf to me in a particular manner, 
| madeit my taſter. When we found 


any fruit or roots unknown to my 


ottentots, we never touched them 
Until my dear Kees firſt taſted them; 
it it refuſed them, we judged them 
lv be either diſagreeable or danger- 


dus, and threw them away. | 


Fi ape has one peculiarity which 
Vinguiſhes it from all other ani- 
mals, 
t has received from nature an equal 
Mare of greedineſs and curigſity. 


and brings it very near to man. 


8 


——_ 
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though deſtitute of appetite, it taſtes 
without neceſſity, every kind of food 
that is offered to it: and always lays 
its paw upon every thing that it finds 


uithin its reach. 


There was another quality in 
Kees, which I valued ſtill more. 
He was my beſt guardian; and, 
whether by night or day, he inſtant- 
ly awoke on the leal: ſigns of danger. 
By his cries, and other expreſſions of 
fear, we were always informed of the 


approach of an enemy before my dogs 


could diſcover it; they were ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to his voice, that they ſlept 


in perfect ſecurity, and never went 
the rounds; on which account I was 

extremely angry, fearing that I ſhould. 
no longer find that inditpenſable attit- 


tance which I had a right to expect, if 
any diſorder or fatal accident thould 


deprive me of my faithful guardian. 
However, when he had once given 
the alarm, they all ſtopt to watch the 


ſignal; and on the leaſt motion of 


his eyes, or ſhaking of his head, I 
have ſeen them all ruſh forward, and 


ſcamper away in that quarter to 

which they obſerved his looks di- 

rected. Cs 35 
L often carried him with me 


during my hunting excuriions : 


during which he would amuſe him-. 


ſelf in climbing up trees, in order to 
ſearch for gum, of which he was re- 
markably fond. Sometimes he dit-_ 
covered honey in the crevices of 


rocks, or in hollow trees; but when 
he found nothing, when fatigue and 
exerciſe had whetted his appetite, 


and when he began to be ſeriouſly. 
oppreſſed by hanger, a ſcene took 


place, which to me appeared ex- 


| tremely comic: when he could not 
find gum and honey, he ſearched for 
| roots, and ate them with much 


reliſh; eſpecially one of a particular 


| ſpecies, which unfortunately for me 
1 found excellent and very retreih- 
| ing, and which I greatly wiſhed to 


But Kees was very cun- 


partake of, Bu 
1 e ning, 
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rected towards me. 
I had to go before I could approach 
him, he judged of the time that be 


arrived too late. 


——̃— — 


the jerk which he gave it. 
marches, when he found himſelf 


if I was not near him to claim my 
part, he made great haſte to devour 
it, having his eyes all the time di- 
By the diſtance 


bad to eat it alone; and I indeed 
ever, when he was deceived in his 
calculation, and when I came upon 
him ſooner than he expected, he in- 
ſtantly endeavoured to conceal the 


morſels from me: but by means of 


*. 


| 


a blow well applied, I obliged him 


to reſtore the reit; and in my turn 
becoming maſter of the envied prey, 


He was obliged to receive laws from 


the ſtronger party. Kees entertain- 
ed no hatred or 1ancovr; and I eaſily 
made him comprehend how deteſt- 
able that baſe ſclfiſhneſs was, of which 


he had fet me an example... 


_ To tear up thefe roots, he purſued 
a very ingemous method, -which af- 


forded me much amuſement. He 


laid hold of the tuft of leaves with 


His teeth, and preſſing his fore paws 


firmly againſt the earth, and drawing 
his head backwards, the root gene- 


rally followed; when this method, | 


which required conſiderable force, 


did not ſucceed, he feized the tuft as 


| before, as cloſe to the earth as he 
could, then throwing his heels over 


his head, the root always vielded 'to 
In our 


tired, he got upon the back of one of 


of my dogs, which had the complai- 
lance to carry him for whole hours 
together: one only, which was larger 
and ſtronger than the reſt, ought to 


have ſerved him for this ' purpoſe; 


but the cunning animal well knew 
How to avoid this drudgery. The 
moment he ſaw Kees upon bis 
| thoulders, he remained motionleſs 
and ſuffered the caravan to paſs on 

without ever ſtirring from the ſpot. 


The timorous Kees ſtill perſiſted ; matter to calm him, but he gradu. 


100 


— 


b 


3 


could. 


— 


their might to overtake 


Hiftory of Kees, an Ape. 


ning, when he found any of this root, 


but as ſcon as he began to loſe sight 
of ns, he was obliged to diſmount, 
and both he and the dop ran with all 
us, For 
fear of being ſurprized, the dog dex... 
terouſly ſuffered him to pet before 
him, and watched with great atten- 
tion. In ſhort, he had acquired an 
aſcendency over my u bole pack, for 
which he was perhaps indebted to 
the ſuperiority of his inſtinct: for 
among animals, as among men, ad- 
dreſs often gets the better of ſtrength. 
While at his meals Kees could not 
endure gueſts; if any of the dogs 
approached too near him at that time, 
be gave them a hearty blow, which 


tlieſe poltroons never ꝛeturneczebut 


ſcampered away as fall as they 


It appeared to me extremely ſingu- 
lar, and I could not account for it, 


| that, next to the ſerpent, the animal 


which he moſt dreaded, was one of 
tis own ſpecies, whether it was that 
he was ſenfible that his being tamed 


had deprived him of great part of 


his faculties, and that fear bad got 
poſſeſſion of his ſenſes; or that he 


was jealons, and dreaded a rivalſhip 


in my friendſhip. It would have 


been very eaſy ſor me to catch wild 


ones, and to tame them, but 1 never | 
thought of it. I had given Recs 4 
plate in my heart, which no other 
after him could occupy: and I fut. 
ficiently teſtified how far he might 
depend on my conſtancy. Some: 


times he heard others ot the fame 


ſpecies making a noiſe in the mou 
tain, and, notwithſtanding his ter- 


ror, he thought proper, I know not 


for what reaſon, to reply to them: 


when they heard his voice, they ap- 


roached :. but as ſoon as he percel- 
ed any of them, he fled with hori- 
ble cries; and, running between our 
legs, implored the protection of 
every body, while his limbs quiyer- 
ed through fear; we ſound it no cafe 


ally 


1 


ally reſumed, after fome time, his 


natural ' tranquillity. He was very 
much addicted to thieving, a fault 
common to almoſt all domeſtic ani- 
mals: but in Kees it was diſguiſed 
into a talent, the ingenious efforts 
of which I admired. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the correction beſtowed upon 


bim by my people, who took the 


matter ſeriouſly, he was never 
amended. He knew perfectly well 
how to untie the ropes of a baiket, 
to take proviſions from it; and above 
all, milk; of which he was remark- 


ably fond; more than once he has 

] often 
beat him pretty ſeverely myſelf, but | 
when he eſcaped from me, he did 
at my tent till towards | 


made me go without any. 


not appear 
night. 


reader will find ſome other enter- 
taining particulars of this wity ani- 


mal. 
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FORTITUDE ff WOMEN. 


( From the fame. 7 
EE Annals of the Cape make 


mention of a great number of | 
women who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by acts of intrepidity that 
might do honour to the moſt reſolute 


of the other ſex.  - : 


The tragical fate of a widow, . who 
lived upon a very remote plantation | 


vith her two ſons, the eldeſt of whom 
was not above eighteen years of age, 
ſill afforded a ſubject ot converſation 


cows, which were in an 


Fortitude of Women, | | 325 


In the courſe of the work, the 


not far diſtant, every body flew to 


«ms, and haſtened towards the place 
from which the noiſe proceeded. 


When they reached the ſpot, they ö 


— 


found a lion, which: having got. 


over the pales, was making dreadful 
devaltation among the cattle; and 
no reſource was leſt but to enter the 
incloſure, to invelt the ferocious ani- 


mal, and to. kill him. None of the 


{ſlaves or Hottentots of this woman 
had, however, ſufhcient courage to 
try this expedient; and even her 
two ſons would not venture to pre- 
ſent themſelves before the ferocious 
beaſt, In this dilemma, the intrepid 
widow enters alone, armed with a 
fuſee, and penetrating to the lion, 
which on account ot the darkneſs 
was ſcarcely perceptible, ſhe dif- 
charged her piece, but unluckily the 
animal being only wounded, darted 


upon her with the utmolt fury, and. 


threw her down. On hearing the 
cries of their poor mother, the two 
children haſtened to her relief, and 
having become deſperate at this hor- 


rid fight, while the formidable lion 


was engaged with his prey, they fell 
upon him, and ſtrangled him, though 


too late, on the mangled corpſe of 


their mother, Belides ſeveral deep 
wounds which ſhe had received in 
her throat, and ſeveral parts of her 
body, the lion had torn of one of 
her hands above the wrilt, and de- 
voured it. Every poſſible aſſiſtance 
was immediately given her, but ſhe 
expired that evening in great agony, 
amidſt the unavalling lamentations of 
her children and flaves aſſembled 
around her. . | 
Before relating this anecdote, M. 
de Vaillant ſays of the Hottentot 
women, 


neither obſtacles nor fear; bein 


equally ſkilful as their huſbands in | 
managing their horſes, and in the 
uſe of fire-arms, they are much more 


indefatigable, and never retreat on 


the appearance of danger: they are 


real Amazons. 


| TI was acquainted with a | widow | 
| who managed her own plantations, 


and 


„Courageous with reflec- 

tion, their deliberate coolneſs knows 
at the Cape when I arrived there. | 
One obſcure night, ſhe and all her | 
family being awakened by the, kick- | 
ing and bellowing of her oxen. and 
incloſure | 
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alarm her flocks, ſhe mounted her 
horſe, followed them in cloſe 
ſuit, and never left them till ſhe had 
either deſtroyed them or obliged 
them to quit their poſſeſſions, _ 
In one of my excurſions, two years 


aſter, to the great Nimigua land, I 


law upon a very ſolitary plantation 


a young girl of twenty, who always 


accompanied her father on horſe 


back, when he took the field, at the 


head of his people, to repel the Boſh- 
men (a kind of inhuman ſavages) who 
came to diſturb his repoſe. In defiance 
of their poiſonous arrows, ſhe would 
purſue them with fury, overtake 


them in their courſe, and fire upon 
them without mercy. 


SSS 


To the Evitor of the ABERERDEE N 
MaGazive. 


SIR, 


I lately fell in with an old MS. 
of the Virtues of the Peterhead Well 
of which I incloſe a Copy—I am 


not certain if it ever was bejore pub- 
Jiſhed. I have omitted a few 


_ clauſes, which are rather too homely 


and old faſhioned for modern ears. 
Jam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


A PailanTHROPIST. 


The virtues of; and way to uſe the mi- 
neral and meaicinal awaters of the 


avell of Peterhead in Scotland. Hy 
Andrew Moor, Doctor of Medicine. 


T HIS water, by the tryal of ju- 

L dicious men and manifold ex- 
periments of diſeaſed people of all 
ranks, ſexes, and ages, is found to 
to be nothing inferior to the Spaw 
mineral waters in Germany, and far 


to excell the wells of Bourbon, of 
Pongues, of Forges in France, of 


pur- 


On the Virtnes of the Peter bead Well. 


and when the wild beaſts came to 


tartareous 


— 


Porrecta in Italy, of Tunbridge, of 

Konneſberg, or any other as vet 

found out in Europe. ; 
The mineral and metal through 


tincture they carry with them, is V;. 
triol, and materia proxima omninn 


metallorum, as hath been often c. 


dent to the eye, talte, and touch ot 
the learned. 5 
The Virtues of the Ir ater.” 

It purgeth and waſheth vifcid and 
humours, extenuateth 
pituit, it voideth the liver, melt, me— 
ſeriacks, and other our intrails of 


*. 


1 


ſome to them; it tempereth the hear 


more forcibly than any other medi- 
cament; it hindereth concretion or 
congulation of ſand, reſiſting the ge— 
neration of confirmed ones, and 1 
confirmed diminiſheth them; it pur- 
geth the bladder, and mundificth the 
ſtone of viſcid pituit and niuicolity 
wherewith it is often environed, pre- 
paring it to be eaſily taken out vy 
lithotomy; 'tis moſt profitable for the 
nicers of the leins; it is allo good 
for the inflammation of the ess, 10 
that the moſt precious and colitly 


ophthalmick waters are not compa- 


rable to it; it helpeth the concoction 
of the ſtomach, and by aitriction 10 
doth ſtrepgthen the ſame, that bone 
can complain of harm; by its actual 
coldneſs, it quencheth thirit, ap: 


belly, with cholick and iliac palliaus; 


It purifieth the blood, killeth and ex- 


pelleth worms, chaſeth away tevers 
» . f . 5 £ 33 2 
of all ſorts, cleanſeth the ikin vt cabs 


| by lotion and bathing; it opener? 


; * ; 4 7 L : 
the belly if bound, reſtrainech dhe 
fluxes thereof, working proportionavr 


helping the defects thereof. 


of the body diverſe ways, all fort 


ot excrementitious humours; 2 5 
JE vomit; 


which theſe waters paſs, and Alle 


whatſoever obiiructions are trouble. 


of the kidneys, purging and expel. 
ling their gravel, ſand, and itoncs, - 


peaſeth dolours, throwings of the 


 _ ww Tween * , x IND” NY 


ly according to the neceility of natute, 


Theſe waters carry with them out 


1 Farin 
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vomit, voiding their ſtomach of ſuper- 
guous humors; ſome {weat, fending 
forth their obſtructions fromrheirpores; 
and ſo theſe pure and clear waters, 
gracious both to palate and eyes, pro- 
voke many and diverſe evacuations, 
which ſcarce any artificial medica- 
ment could effectuate. They agree 
with both ſexes and all ages, re. 
ſtoring health loſt, and preſerving in 
integrity the preſent. Is there any 
any impurity or corruption offending 
nature; by what better, and more 
ſafe way, can it be extirpate, than 


Þy fo excellent, and pure a thing as 


this? If any fever invade us, with 


that ſharp jalep, what more conve - 


nient efficacious ſyrup of Lemons, 
ſhall you extinguiſh it, than with the 
balſamic acidity of cur Medicinal 


Vater? is there any pain to quench, 


let this be your anodyne, this your 
only and ſafe laudauum or nepenthe, 


this your ſafeſt treacle, your whole- 


ſme Alexipharmacum, and antidote 
to abolifth poiſonable, pellilent, and 
malign qualities: no bezoar, natural 
nor artificial, animal, mineral, or 
metallic, no alkermes comparable to 


this for corroborating the heart, that 


ur bodies may by its comforting 


lp continue in living ſtrength, and 


vigour. 
1 


Theſe and more virtues are proper 
to this panacea, whoſe ſaltis deterfive, 


purgative, diaretick, and umverial 
vader and corrective of all impurities, 
and corruptions; its ſulphur a gene- 
ral and ſpiritual anoydne; its mer- 
cury an univerſal comfortative, which 
being all conjoined in one water, by 


the induſtrious working of nature, can 


furniſh us means, not only for our 
delence, but alſo for expulſion and 
luppreffion of diſeaſes, as an excellent 
inſtrument appointed by God's pro- 
vidence for the help of mankind. 


*Tis found by learned phyſicians, 
to be the only ſovereign ſpecitic re- ] 
medy (to which diſeaſed ſhould run 

4 their laſt refuge upon earth, when 


On the Virtues of the Peterbead IWell, 


| 


7 
1 


all other artificial help is ineffectual,) 


for the diſeaſes of the liver, ſpleen, 


and kidneys, and all other rebellious 
obſtructions yea, its virtues are not 
confined within the compaſs of the 
generality, but doth alſo reach to the 
particular diſeaſes of the infirmer 
ſex, which as it is more lovely and 
delicate than the other, ſo it is more 
opportune to its own. defects, and 
1s obnoxions to ſome proper diſeaſes, 


as far different from thoſe of men, 
as the one ſex is from the other. 


Of the time when, and manner hoav 
theſe writers are to be taken. 


He who is to drink of this water, 


either for curing difeaſes, reſtoring 
health loſt, or preſerving it in being, 
avoiding future inconveniencies, ſhall 
come to this well, any time the wea- 


| ther is good, air dry and clear, but 


eſpecially in the Months of May, 
June, July, Auguſt, and September, 
reſling the firſt day after arrival; the 


next day, let him be purged with 
ſome fit medicament, by advice of 


ſome underſtanding and approved 
phyſician; The day following pur- 


gation, let him come to this well, 


- 241 Ws | 3 | 
(neither fear any bypercatharſis or 


luper-purgation) early in the morn- 
ing faſting, yet after ſun riſing, and 
irink firſt a cup full about the quan- 
tity of half a mutchkin, or half an 
Engliſh pint; half an hour thereafter 


take another cup full about the ſame 
quantity; and ſo for every half hour 
of two hours, two cups, which will 
make a Scattiſh chapin, or an Engliſh 


quart. The fecond day, every half 


hour of two hours, two cups, which 
will make a Scottiſh pint, The 
third day, for every half hour of the 


foreſaid time, three cups, which will 
make three chapins; and ſo continue, 
twenty, thirty, forty days, or fo 


long as the diſeaſe requireth, or af. 


fairs can permit. Walk a little be- 
twixt drinking your cups, taking a- 
ove the waters a little aniſe, corian- 
der, cinnamon, or {ome good tablets 

| 895 e Proper 
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help the ſtomack to daunt and van- 
quiſh the actual coldneſs of the wa- 


meat of good digeſtion, proper to the 
nature of the perſon, and diſeaſe; 


caſion ſhall offer, and ſup moderately. 
If the air be troubled with foggy 
miſts, or rain, or if the perſon be not 


may be taken lying in bed with good 
ſucceſs. A day after you leave off 


with wholeſome meat and drink, mo- 
repletion or immoderate evacuation, 


doing, by the grace of God, you 


Academy of Hiſtory at Madrid, to 
Dr. Robertſon, on bis Hiſtory of 


- liſh. 
_ deſcription of Spain, publiſhed at Ge- 


them in the original Spaniſh, with + 
os __ | works, and with the motives Wi! 


proper for the diſeaſe, or tobacco to 


ter. Ride to exerciſe your body, 
with any moderate recreation, until 
the molt part of the water be voided, 
which will be ſoon; then dine upon 


after noon uſe ſuch recreation as oc- | 


able to travel conveniently, the water 


drinking the water, take ſome other 
good purgative medicine by the fore- 
ſaid advice; after you return home, 
hve a long time in a convenient air, 


derate fleep and exerciſe, avoiding 
flee perturbation of mind, and in fo 


ſhall continue healthful evea to your 
life's end. | 


fee . oath tobe od 


Letter to Dr. Robertſon from the Di- 
rector of the Spaniſh Academy. 


Extracted from the Gent. Mag.) | 


- BELIEVE the following letter 
1 from the Director of the Royal 


America, and the Doctor's anſwer, 
have not as yet appeared in Eng- 
1 found them in an ingenious 


Teva in 1780, by Mr. Perron, a 
French gentleman, ſince dead. If 
the letters are zew here, and you 


will accept this tranſlation, it is at 


your ſervice. Mr. Perron has given 


2 French tran{lation. 


8. H. 


Letter to Dr Rotert/en. 


verſation upon different ſubjects of 


who in 


P. 8. I ſee by the Reviews, that 3 
French gentleman bas adopted much 
of Mr. Peyron's work in an Account 
of Spain, which he has lately publich. 
ed; but probably theſe letters did 
not intereſt him as they would do an 
Engliſhman. „ | 

Mr. Peyron, giving an account 
of the Literary Societies at Madrid 
ſays: © The Academy of Hitory 
owes its origin to ſome meetings of 
men of letters, whoſe ideas and con- 


literature ſoon fixed to one point, 
which was to preſerve and illuſtrate 
the hiſtorical menuments of tbe 
Spaniſh monarchy. Their Jlabovrs 
attracted the notice of Philip the Vih, 
1738, approved their ſta- 
tntes, and granted them a charter, 
When Dr. Robertſon publiſhed his 
« Hiftory of America, it met,” {ays 
Mr. Peyron, © with the reception it 
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deſerved. Above all, the author { 
was praiſed for having ſpoken with p 
more moderation than any other had 9 
done, of the cruelties exerciſed by 0 
the firſt Spaniards in the new worle, C 
A tranflator was choſen among in 
the members of the Academy, that is 
Dr. R's Hiſtory might be known by I 
all Spain, and become, as it were, 3 W 
national book. M. Campomanes, the Wil 
Director of the Academy, and one of ly 


the molt learned men in Spain, was 
charged to write to this reſpectable 
Hiſtorian, in the name of the Aca- 
demy, and to acquaint him, that 
they had admitted him as one of their | 
members, in order to give him a 
proof of the eſteem in which they | 
| held his book, and of their gratitude. 


as follows: | : 


| M. Campomanes accordingly wrote w. 


SIR, Madrid, Sept. 26, 1777. m 
It appears unneceſſary to take v2 8 © 
time in acquainting you. with tbe tit 
ieal and deſerved eſteem in which all 1 A, 
well-informed Spaniarcs hold your eh 


ch 


1 Alm, & c. | 


engage Me to wilte to 50. 


Aſter 


After having publiſhed with an ad- 
mirable preciſion, with a truth and 
an exactaeſs worthy of you, the Hiſ- 
tory of your own country, you un- 
gertaok in that of Charles the Vth to 

deſcribe a ſituation the moſt delicate 
ein which Europe ever found itſelf: 

you acquitted yourſelf in x manner 

whichexcited general admiration; you 

diſcovered the molt profound ſecrets 

of our monarchy. But what ſball I 
ſay of your excellent diſcourſe on the 
feudal ſyſtem, from the fall of the 
Weſtern Empire, to the time of 
Charles the Vth? It is there that we 
ſee new light thrown upon the pecu- | 
liar cuſtoms which the Barbarian 
Tartars mixed with a ſovereign con- 
tempt for the vanquiſhed, and their 
neglect of all claſſes of open towns, 

cept a few privileged ones; there 
was then no more true love for the 
arts; the moſt uſeful diſcoveries, the 
ſciences, were abandoned, and in their 
place the ſubtilties of the ſchools. 
gained ground; {hut up at firſt in the 
obſcure and ſolitary retreats of the 
Cloiſters, they at length were brought | 
into open day in the Univerſities. It 
is certain that the diſcoveries of the 
Eaſt and Weſt were among the cauſes 
which delivered Europe. from the 
feudal. ſpirit. In the two firſt vo- 
lumes of your Hiſtory of America, | 


RI 


regular ſeries and connexion with an- 
cient hiſtory, as few can equal. I 


you give to theſe diſcoveries ſuch | 


Letter to Dr Ribertſon. 


"Rs" 


have read the firſt book with an ad- 
mation, a pleaſure, that I cannot 
1 expreſs ; I felt the ſame in the famous 
y | controverſy concerning the Biſhop of 
1 Chiapa, which you have explained 
0 miſo much ahiliẽ ß. 
My firſt intention was to write to you | 
. doe at length; but at preſent I muſt 
9 wine myſelf to the ſending you the 
x ltle of Academician, which the Royal 


Academy of Hiſtory has unanimouſly 
charged me to convey to you by 
means of my Lord Grantham. I 


4 rim it the multiplicity of ! 
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affairs with which J am at preſent 
overwhelmed, will permit me, that J 
ſhall by and by addreſs fome obſer- 


vations to you; the firſt of which ſhall 


be, whether the laws and the ſpirit of 


the feudal ſyſtem have ever had foot- 


ing in Spain. „ 
The tranſlation of your Hiſtory of 
America, which Don Ramon de 
Guevara is making under the inſpec- 
tion of the Academy, is in a ſtyle tru- 


ly original, and which ſeems to give 


with a ereat deal of propriety, the 
fluency and the eloquent dition of the 
original. | 

thank you, for my own particular, 


for the honour which you do me in 


your writings, My occupations are 
ſo many that they do not leave me 
ſufficient leiſure to reflect ſo ſeriouſly 
as I with to do, on a compariſon of 
the different ages, cultoms, diverſity 


of government and cauſes, which 


have had an influence on the political 


cataſtrophes of the moſt celebrated 


nations; it is you who are able to do 


this, as well in your cloſet, as if you 


were amongſt us, without ſuffering 


| yourſelf to be warped by any partia- 


lity, This I avow lincerely to be my 
ſentiment: I can aſſure you, without 
flattery, that few books have obtained 
ſo ſolid an eſteem among the learned 
of my country, as yours has done. 

I pray God to preſerve you many 
years. 5 


To this polite and flattering letter 


the Doctor made the following re- 


The College at Edinburgh, 
Six, 5 2, "Bath to 2998. 

MY Lord Grantham has had the 
goodneſs to tranfmit me the letter 


which you have had the trouble of 
Writing to me, and which acquaints 
me with the ſingular and unexpected 


honour done me by the Royal Acade- 
my of Hiſtory, If a favourable opi- 


nion conceived of an author, by men 


who unite candour with learning, 1s 
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one of the moſt pleafing rewards; how 


much more flattering and valuable to | 


him is it to have the unanimous ap- 
. probation of a body diſtinguiſhed by 
the merit and the talents of its indi- 
vidual members! | 
When it was neceſſary for me, in 
my Hiſtory of Charles the Vth, to 
trace back the ancient conſtitution of 
the Spaniſh monarchy ; and after that, 
when l ventured rodevelope the plan, 
-and the interior government of its 
colonies in the New World; I per- 
ceived all the difficulties which a 
ſtranger mult neceſſarily encounter in 
ſuch a work. I endeavoured to get 


the better of them by ſearching with 


much care for the truth in original 
authors, and the public laws of the 
.country: taking care, as much as 
poſſible, to avoid the prejudices too 
apt to be imbibed in the ſpirit of a 


man born under a government, and 


in religion, very oppoſite in form and 
ſyſtem to the ſtate and the worſhip 


of the nation which I had undertaken | 


to deſcribe. The favour done me by 


the Academy, in approving my | 
writings, perſuades me that ſo many 


errors have not eſcaped me as I at 
firſt feared would have done; or elſe 
that the reſpectable members, who 
were willing to aſſociate me with 
them, have caſt a favourable eye on 
my faults, in conſideration of my en- 
deavours to avoid them. | 


It you will have the goodneſs to 
inform me in what manner I can co- | 
-operate with the laudable and impor- | 

tant labours of the Academy, I 
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| was written, in January 1779, the 


| to the kingdomin any language what. 
ever, and to the Academy of Hi. 


obligation to the goodneſs with which 


ſhould conſideſit a glory to contribute 


to them, and I ſhould eſteem myſelf 


happy to find a new occaſion of mani- 


feſting my zeal for a nation which I 1 


Have reſpected more than ſeveral fo- 
reigp writers have done, only becauſe 
1 haie ſtudied to know it better. 
Permit me to expreſs my happineſs 
in reflecting on the honour which I 
receive in the new connexion which I 
enter into with you, and in ſeeing my- 


8 


Robertſon; their anſwer was, that they 


1 


ſelf under the immediate directionof: 
perſon whoſe talents I have lon 4. 
mired, and from whoſe writing; 1 
have drawn a fund of information, 
Condeſcend, Sir, to add one more 


you have overwhelmed me; it i, 
expreſs: to all the members of he 
Academy my ſentiments of reſpeq, 
elleem, and oratitude. I have the 
honour to be, with all due attention, 
illuſtrious Sir, your moſt obedient and 
devoted ſervant, | 
. WiLt1am RogRTS ox. 
„In one year after this an{wer 


government thought fit to prohibt: 
the book which had occaſioned his he. 
ing received into the Academy; or. 
ders were given to all the cuſtom. 
bouſes to prevent its importation in. 


tory to name two of its members to 
attack and criticize the work of Dr. 


would willingly name them, if at the 
ſame time they were permitted to 
chooſe two others to prepare a defence. 


The tranflation, which was about to | 


have been ſent to the preſs, was in- 
volved in this proſeription. 8. H. 


F 
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Nunzkx LXIII. 
: Thurſaay June 3d, 1790. 


Some men employ their health, an 


ugly trick, 


have been ſick, 


And give us, in recitals of diſeaſe, | 
A Doctor's trouble, but without | 


the feesr. X | 
Relate. how many weeks they left“ 

| their bed, . : 4. 
How an emetic or cathartic py 4 


In making known how oft they 
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holy — — 


ae 


| caſions the hope of being able to re- 


Nothing is flightly touch'd, much 
Jleſs forgot, 
Noe, ears and eyes ſeem preſent 
on the ſpot. 
Now the diſtemper, ſpite of draught 
or pill, | 
Vicorious ſeem'd, and now the 
Doctor's ſkill; e 
And now—alas for unforeſeen miſ- 
Hhaps! | „ 
They put on a damp night cap, and 
krelapſe; „ 
They thought they muſt have died, 
| they were ſo bad, 175 
Their peeviſh hearers almoſt wiſh 
they had. 5 


Coroßer's Poems. 


A FTER having already, at 


ſundry times and in divers 
manners,“ treated on Converſation, 
as a ſource both of inſtruction and a- 
muſement, and after having preſumed 
to give ſome advice on the ſubject, it 
would ill become me to reſume it 
again without a preface fo well writ- 


ten as that which Mr Cowper fur- 


niſhes, and which J intend as a pro- 
logue to the following obſervations— 
not like our modern prologues, which 
have no relation to the play, ſor 
theſe iines will be found to have a 
very intimate connexion. 55 
I don't know whether on ſome oc- 


late paſt dangers may not in a great 
degree ſtimulate us to encounter them. 
Old ſoldiers and ſeamen, though 
they may have expoſed themſelves to 
Tun which appeared inevitable, and 


braved dangers from which there | 


ſeemed no poſſi bility of eſcaping, 
jet relate their adventures without 
any recollection of horror, and their 
chief pleaſure ſeems to ariſe from 
mapnitying what they certainly mult. 


once have withed to be diminiſhed. 


erhaps this pleaſure in recounting 
pat dangers may account tor tne 
whim of ſome people who endeavour | 
to amuſe company by relating the 
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hiſtory, ſymptoms, violence and cure 
of all the Jijorders they have ſuffer- 
ed. I choole to refer it to this prin- 


ciple, a principle of vanity, and not 
to a diſpoſition merely talkative, be- 


cauſe where the latter is the cafe, 


there are ſurely a multitude of oe. 
curring ſubjects far more pleaſant to 


comment upon than burning fevers, 


broken limbs, and torturing rheuma · 


tiſms. | | | 
A company I was lately in brought 
to my mind the lines 1 have quoted 


from Cowper. When I entered the 


room, an elderly lady had got as far 
in a nervous fever as to be ſuppoſed 
palt recovery; before, however, I 
had been ten minutes in the room, 
the criſis took place, and the bark 
being thrown in, in doſes which were 
very minutely deſcrived, ſhe had the 


ſatisfaction to aſſure us that ſhe re- 
covered perfectly in two months, and 
that Dr — had recommended her to 

go to the country and drink goats 


whey and milk—which nevertheleſs 


did bot agree to well with her, turn- 


ing ſour on her ſtomach, &c. &c. 
'Choſe troubleſome ſymptoms in 


time abated—and the was ſucceeded 
in dileale by another lady who lat by 
her, and who aſſured her that all ſhe 


bad ſuffered was nothing at all to her 


own ſuffer ings—that the Doctors for 


a long time could make nothing of 


her cate—tfor it was ſuch a caſe—it 
began in her head—aud then it went 
to her heart—and then ſhe thought 


her ſtomach was tull ot pins and 


needles—and then her bowels—they _ 
were ſo torn, and tattered—that in 


{hort, the Doctors and ?*Potecaries 


could give her nothing, as lhe termed. 
it, „but lupe things,“ and then lhe 
got well—but ſhe ſuffered fo much 
that ſhe thought the thould have 


died — _ | =, 
Here this lady made a full ſtop, 


expecting ihe opinion of the company, 
and we could do no lets than compli- 
ment her on having ſuffered ſo much, 


FV 
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and remembering it ſo perfectly 
— Mrs 


under the inconvenience of having 


enjoyed perfect health as long as ſne 
could remember, ſhe had recourſe to 


her daughter's ſmall. pox, which to do 
her juſtice were of a very bad kind, 
and the young lady had been in great 
danger—1 had ſome hopes that as 


we had now arrived at the diſeaſes of 


Infancy, we ſhould there ſtop ;—but 


Sir Jaſper, an elderly batchelor of one 


of the Inns of Court, played off a fit 
of the gout with amazing ſucceſs, and 
deſcribed his aches and pains in a 
ſtile ſo pathetic and piteous, that 
they could not help applauding his 


performance —and the debate went 


ON. —: ELD] | | 
Miſs — a beautiful young lady, and 
to all appearance a very Hygeia, next 


began, and by the aſfiftance of a ve- 


cayed tcoth which the Surgeon broke 
in atten pting to draw, and after- 


_ wards punched out, the came in for 


no {wall thare of the torments of our 
party and to convince me that her 
Joſs was irreparable, ſhe pretended to 
ſhow the vacancy left by the depar- 
ture of her tormentor—but this 


was a trick, ſor it only produced 


2 declaration that * ſhe had very 
pretty teeth.“ | 


It was now my turn, yet I deter- 


mined, if not ſpecially ſummoned, to 


remain in good health both as to the 


| Paſt and preſent. The company, 


bowever, would not permit a ſingu. 
larity of this nature, and the Laoy | 


of the Nervous Fever begged to 


know if I ever now felt any inconve- | 
nience from an arm broken by acci- 


dent ſome years ago—T anſwered 


* No, Maam”—but « No Ma'am” 
would not do—and Miſs exclaimmg 


* break your arm! La! how did 
you doit?“ Here all reſiſtance was 
in vain—and, determining if poſſible 
to bear away the honours of this „c- 
ward, 1 explained bow it happened. 

wherein 1 was active, namely in 


began next, and lying 


originat and Seleft Poetry. 
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going into a chaiſe wilfully where. 
in I was paſſive, namely in tumblin 
out of the chaiſe, mil he ab be 
from thence 1 paſſed on to fractures 


ſimple and compound, reduction gf , 
fractures, luxations, rollers, bandages, 
| ſplints and * all that thereunto do 


belong“ I gave ſuch fatisfaction, 
and ſo bit the taſte of the company 


in relating my diſtreſſes, that they 


paid me many compliments, and! 
verily believe were of opinion that 
nothing leſs than amputation could 
excell me—-The Apothecary who at. 
tended the family, and who, being a 
relation, viſited en famille, now hap. 

ened to drop in, and we had a jreſh 
round of diſeaſes, to all which he 
made very confiderable additions 
Finding that this converſation was 
too agreeable to be given up, I hal 
tily recollected an engagement, and 
leſt the company incurabie, deter min- 
ed, if ever 1 vilited this Hoſpital a- 


gain, to provide mylelf with a com- 


pleat ſet of Clinical Caſes, and a box 


| of inſtruments tor the take of thoſe 


who a1e curious in demeonitrations, 


To the PRINTER of the ABERDEN 
MAGAZINE. | 


Ch ARK, Mr Printer, lend your eit, 


I The found of war approaches eat; 
In evety ſtreet and lane 
We hear the bag pipe fhrilly play, 
« The King commands and wel 
SE g gs | 
Or, „“ Tourville on the main.“ 


You tell the world all that paſſes, 
Except that half the world are aſſes; 
But that you will not even hint: 
Yet, if you would preſume to try it,. 


| No SINGLE BLOCKHEAD durſt deny l, 


1f it appear d in Print. | 


See, in the Coffee Room, the 2.6. PE 
Ale ſill'd with Quidnuncs, gaping Jer 
the neus; Some 
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Some of them cannot read! 
Bui yet they hear, and ſeem to under- 


and, 
Then fy to tell thro? all the liſtening 
Whoſe Dog is dead! | 


To-morrow too, theſe aſſes muſt be 


baited, 
Prepare a murder ſhockingly related; 
Some rogue, perhaps a bucher, draws 
his knife, 
And in twelve different places ſtabs his 
_wife— - 


. 0 cruel wrietch !! 


Let them at chis diſtort their faces, 
And groan out all their common at, 
Twould move Jack Keich. 


Another paragraph proclaims 

A hiſt of new made Peers - ſuch names! 

The virtuous and the wiſe, ordain'd 
by fate, 


Z To be by royal mandate, good and 


great; 
L- d help the people: 


They're juſt as happy reading, where 


it tells, 
The ſtory of the ringing of the bells 
In ſome church ſteeple. 


Give them but readiog, Mr Printer, 

And dafh as 1 do, at a venture: 

You cannot eri—unlels you publith 2h17, 

It may be taken very much amiſs. 
Averdeen, May 12, 1790. 
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dire diſputes | 


Ot wrangling princes, potentates and | 


pow'rs, 


sing meaner bards. But ſuch my 


muſe diſdains; 


Mounted on Eagle-wing, ſhe ſoars 


aloft, 


Nor thinks on princes, potentates and 


pow'rs, 


Dat on the Golf,—This theme, 


(ſublimer far 


ploys her —— 


F wars, of conqueſts, and the 


n | aught has yet been lung,) em- f 


5 The tenants 


| 


Sans intermiſſion from the morn to eve, 


| From fable ev'ning to the morning's 


e 
Hail! happy exerciſe, alike the joy 


Of lord or baron, nay. of eviry 


iphere; 
That as with magic touch, afar dif 
pels 


Or pains rheumatic or the tort ring 


gout, 


Vile brood of pamper'd luxury and | 


ſloth, 


j Pickpockets of our lives, who, while 


thy ſons 


Enjoy the ſpring, and wear health's ; 


roſeate bloom, 
Bring winter's hoar and wrinkley— 
beauty's toe; | 


Fit meed tor thoſe who know nothow | 


to prize 
The good that nature gives, —For 
ſhame to think, 


That we receiv'd this godlike frame, 


ſupplied 
With bone, joint, nerve, and purple 
currents warm, 


And the ſole uſe was but to loll dew 


eaſe, 


Supine within the downy ſofa? s arms; 
Or at th' oferloaded board to gore 


mandize 


With each choice viand, plagues for 


other days. 


Well might indeed fach ſentiments 


beſeem 
of the Eaſt, whoſe 


proud Baſhaws 


Croſs-legged lit beneath the plantain | | 


ſhade, 


Immured in clouds ofi ignorance and 


ſmoke; 


But ſuit not Well with Caledonia's 


youth. 
Heav'n gave us 1555 and bade us 
that improve; 


Would you pleaſe e be of uſe | 


But who ere yet on man could avght 


beſtow, 


That ſpenc his life in hatelul indo- 
„ 


lence ? 2 
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| Self is its only aim, nor does it feel 


It brings diſtempers, ſickneſs, ſours 
the mind. 

And when the mind is ſadden'd by 
diſeaſe, 


For once a with to mitigate the ills 


Attendant ſtill on indigence and woe. 


Start from your {lumbers then, and 
yet once more, 


Ere liſe begins to wane, enjoy the 


breeze 


Inſuſing vigour thro' each dacken'd 


EET ere, 
So ſhall your riſing progeny receive 


Health with their breath, nor will the 


cynic ſay, 
« Our race is dwindling to a puny 
brood.” 
The parent tree, knotted and Wet g 
| diſtends | 
To . eviry ſprout a portion of its 
lirength, [ lire; 


They ſoon grow up, do credit to their 


While thoſe which firſt ariſe from 
tickly roots 

Grow up indeed, but cannot ſtand 
alone, 

And like the unprop*d 3 eng 


the ground 


Feebly hes crawl, diſturb'd by ev'ry 


blaſt. 
ly ſport, 


Debaſed by blood, yet yields us 
ſtrange delight; | 


The ſoul a teels the gen ral 


joy, 


And all is then to ſweet compaſſion | 


wrought. 


Scarce paſt the hour when round | 


the tea-board throng 


Ola maids and matrons, lovely dames 


and beaux, | 


Who waſte in lilly chat the fleeting 


time, 
When from the town two jovia ys 
| ellay'd, ID 


. aſh 


Forth to the field then, ſhare the man- 
| F 
Which tho? it be not like the hunters | 


Henry and Edwin; eager for che game 
3 7 ow: white balls and elubs of 


Original and Select Poctry. 


Nice taper'd to the end, where hen 
and lead 

Together join'd, ſerve to impel the 
blow. 

Henry of middie ſize—and limb 

well turn'd, 

With jetty locks, and beard of raven 
hue, 

Gave to the eye a whole, completely 
wrought, 


{ Such as of yore the ſwains of Scotia 


were; 


But ſtrange to tell, nor yet leſs true 


tho? ſtrange, e lich 
Cold to the fair, elſe would not Phillis 

Each tedious hour for Henry ſtill in 

vain. [ hair, 

Edwin {lender and tall, with flaxen 

Blue eye and ſmooth white face, thro! 

which the red 

Scarce peeps, fave when beſide the 

fair he ſtands, 1 

(When all his viſage ſhews a roſy ³⁵³ 

grace) | 
Seem'd more of modern „ 

not cold his heart, 
For well the pow'r of may ove he 


knew, 
And hghs oft whifper'd 8 
name 
| Tno? in ts note ununiſon'd their 
ts minds, | | 
Yet both were bound by friendſhip? 5 
holy ties, 


each ſubdue, 

| They reach'd the plain, and for the 
game prepare, 

 Stretch'd out their arms and pliant 
made tl. eir joints, 

And on a mound then ſetting well 


their golts, 1 

They took their aim and ſent them 1 

| far before. j 
Outſtripp'd was Edwin? sby his rivals 
| blow, [ſage 


But this was half deſign, for realon 
Suggeſted to his brealt and quietly 
| ſaid, 4 
At the firſt onſet ſpend not al 


your ee ö 1 


Save at the Golf, when each would 1 


He took th' advice and e 


thereby; 
Henry leſs politic, too heedleſs Jrew 


With all his might the health reviv- 


ing club, 
Nor cautious kept a body of reſerve. 


So the firit goal he gain 'd—Agai 


Te they ſet 
The rolling ball, 
their aim, 
But Henry's now ſoon halted in the 


rear, £6 [f1ke.. 


80 Edwin conquer'd with the ſecond 
Again they ſet, again they took their 


. ©: a 
A And both the balls a mighty diſtance 
„%% 8 : 
But Edwin's lawning i ina treach'rous 
gulf, | 
Deep in the ſand it forc'd its luckleſs 
| Way. | 
Twice did he try, but twice he tried 
in vain 
To extricate from thence the hidden 
ball. 
Thus to be baffled was too much! to 
bear, 


Rage ſeiz'd him al, and ſparkled in 


his eye; 


So looks the tiger from his prey | 


withheld. 
He tried once more, but Ariking 
fierce the ground 


Craſh went the club, nor yet the ball 


aroſe, 


Tho? clods flew high; earth felt the | 


mighty wound, 


And join'd her groans to fullen Nep- | « That o'er my rival I ſoceckiut be 
« And ſhew me worthy ot the maid l 


tune's roar. 


As ſinks the wave when Boreas blaſts 


decreaſe, 


80 Edwin's s rage ſoon unk into a 


calm; . 


He join'd the laugh (oft at 'miifor- 


tune rais'd) 
And gave this goal to Henry? 8 bet- 
| ter fate,— 


lteps, 


He now with care choſe out another | 


club, 


again they cook 


| Who {ſhone 
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And luckier grown, 'twas he that 


conquer'd next. 
Each ſeven goals alternately had 
gain'd, | 
When o'er the oreen, to taſte the 
ev'ning breeze, 
Came Arabella and a nuny rous 
train 


Of ſprightly dames, eee of 
her time 


* Each taken by herſelf look'd well, "tis 


true, 
But placed by lovely Arabella's ſide. 


They were but foils to ſhew her 


eauty more, 


like Phœbus midſt wo 
leſſer orbs. 


Quick Edwin knew the fair, glow? d 
with delight 


And thus to Henry eagerly he ſpoke, 
» Renew the ſport, and fierce the 


conteſt be, 


Ol great importance now who wins 


the day.” 
Henry complied, and ſet the ball a- 


new, 


Which ſtruck, disdain'd the earth, 


and mounting bigh, 


Like ſome proud boaſter ſpent its 


force in air. 


Next Edwin drew, but ere he gave 


the blow, 


He pious thus the Cyprian Queen 


addreſs'd; 

40 Daughter of Jore, O have my ar- 
dent pray 'r, 5 

« Brace firm each new, and impel 
my arm, 


love. 


„80 ſhall the victim on thy ar bleed. " 


The pray'r was heard, and from the 
_ azure ſky, | 


Propitious ſign, ſudden a milk white 


Dove 


| Darting there came, and flew acroſs 
But from the page attendant on their 


| the plain | 
The happy omen gladden'd Edwin! s 


heart 


And 


,v 
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And graſping firm the club, he took 
his aim ; 

Quick roſe the ball, and whiſtled as 
it went, 


Till three ſhort ſpace within the poal | We might defy the Devil and wes: 


it fell. 


« Tis mine“ he cried, e the fi/teenth | 


goal is mine.“ 


Pleas'd Arabella ſaw from where ſhe. 


too 
Her Hero's ſkill—and from her neck 
ſhe took 
A. band of glofſy filk, which round 
| his arm 
In graceful knots ſhe tied. 
this, he ard, | 
% And flil] return the victor from 
| the field.“ 
But Sol now down the weſt had far 
declined, 
And o'er yon gilded hill but half was 
ſeen; 


« Wear 


His lanting beams gave 3 | 


like ſhades, 


And told each Golfer evening was 


near. 

Homeward they turndd, and as each 
foot they moved, 

They ſkiff' d the dew that bended 
_ down the graſs, 


| Sonnet on the Bad IW, rather. 


BY PETER PINDAR, 1%. 


Q/BL0oD! what arch devil now . 


rules the vernal air, 


And turns to winter's breath its | 


balmy ſweets? 


This may reduce us all to meagre 


fare — 
Perhaps ev'n to Sir Joſeph. Banks's 


beets | / 


Yet, *tis an ill wind blows nobody | 
goods - 
That might turn out a pretty job | 
for jo, 


To build a jolly green Rall in Scho, 
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And there retail the arge, Mor aul 
od. 


To which if providently he could add 


A quantu- 2 ſuſftcit of full- fed ear, 


A ther bad, 
Secure of ſav'ry meat obtain'd with 
eaſe 2 
At cod and parſnips then we ſho uld 
cry piſh 


| Ths beet our parſnip, and the ea out 


fiſh ! 
.de OCCCDOCCBDOCOO I 
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[Tus Osiom os OrvsrTrs Eating, 


Written with a Pencil on the injfide of 
an a Oyfler Sell. 


meat, 


tO eat; 


| The greedy wretch, ſearching for 


pearls, unlock'd 
My caſque, and eat me cauſe his hopes 
were mock'd. 


* dere erer rep. 


9 Soppyed for the Monument of the 


R at R—z. 


foreign ſhrine, 
line, 


tear, 


| And Royalty ſecure will learn to 
O, ye of Britain's Iſle— no more un- 


fear. 


| Your hearts acknowledge here your 
__ Ch—g's duſt. 
| The virtuous in the Tomb their rights 
maintain, 
Alive. his virtues challeng'd them it 
| vain. | 


. 


E who at firſt converted me to 


Mere malice, and not hunger, ur 


EMOTE from Britata, in thi 1 
Ends the laſt hope of 8—rt's ancient JF 


Reflection muſt excite the generous | 


6 
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Tie Vis10x of Fonars EXCELLENCE. 


ſimples, modeſtes & Jaboricuſes. Alles gag- 
nent conſiance, & charment moins par leur 
Beaute que par leur V. ertue. FENELON. 


Hail wedded Love! myſterious law, true 
ſource 

Of human offspring, ſole propriety 

In Paradiſe of all things common elſe. 

By thee adult'rous luſt was driv'n from men, 

Among the beſtial herds to range; by thee 

Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities _ 

Of father, ſon, and brother firſt were known. 

Perpetual fountain of domeſtie ſweets! 

Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here 


gayeſt robes, I went to the country 
to ſpend a week or two at a friend's 


houſe, The diſtance from town being 


but a few miles, I walked thither, and 


as I went along amuſed myſelf with | 
the pictureſque ſcenes which were 
preſented to my view. The Gentle- | 


man whom [ viſited had juſt retired 


from the buſtle andhurry « of commer- 


Is Femmes 5 oat belles * r mais | 


lights - . 
His conſtant lamp, and Waves his purple 
wings, | | 
Reigns here, and revels Matrox, "A 


N the ſmiling Sch of May, when | 
nature puts on her faireſt and 


| 
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cial life, and had reſolved to ſpend the 


remainder of his days, amidſt the 
ſweets of paſtoral ruſticity the villa. 


where he reſided was ſmall but neat, 
and the garden adjoining the manſion 


delightful beyond expreſſion; through 
the middle of it ran a clear and pur- 


ling rivulet, which poured itſelf by a 


beautiful caſcade into a large circular 
baſon, where the finny tribe baſket 


in the ſun, and ſported with unuſual 
| cheerfulneſs—the garden was por- 
tioned out with the greateſt degree of 
elegance and taſte, and the ſtatues and 
obeliſks were {o judicioufly interſperſ- 5 
ed throughout the whole, that they _ 
caught the eye at each opening ave- 
nue, and had the fineſt effect on the 


ſpectator's imagination. I mult not 


forget to mention, that within this | 
charming incloſure was a piece or 


riſing ground, in form reſembling 


the tapering cone: from its top was an 
enchanting proſpect of the ſurround- 
ing country the landſcape was 


ſtored with ſome of the molt beauti- 


ful objects in nature; you were de- 


lighted by beholding the luxuriant 


paſtures— the lowing herd and the 
playful lambkins—but why ſnould 1 
attempt to deſcribe the lovely ſcene? 


20 ſincs 
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colouring, would require the moſt 
maſterly flrokes of the glowing 
pencil. On the fide however of this 
riſing hillock was a ſolitary cave, 
ſomething like Trophonius's of old; 
but embelliſhed with ſome of the 
choiceſt curioſities which the foſſile 


and vegetable kingdoms could afford. 
The entrance into this hermitage was 
the fight of man by a 
groupe of trees, and its inſide was 


hid from 


well calculated to inſpire the penſive 


ſoul, with all the pleaſing melancholy | Finding myſelf conſiderably fatigued 


of ſolitude. 


The Owner of thisenchanting ſpot | 


had four lovely daughters, who were 


as olive plants around the good man's 
table: they vied with one another in 


expreſſions of filial affection, and they 
ſeemed anxious (almoſt to a degree of 
ofhiciouſneſs) to promote the felicity 


to ſee each of them doing her utmoſt to 


ſmooth the brow of declining years, 

and to leſſen the diſagreeable burden 
Which ariſes from the decrepitude of 

age. 


During my viſit I could not 
but obſerve with ſecret delight and 


admiration that mildneſs of temper 
and that amiableneſs of diſpoſition, 


which were viſible in the ſweet ſiſters. 


They had all of them a moderate 


ſhare of beauty, and their minds were 
greatly improved and refined by a 


Zood education. We ſpent our leiſure 
| hours either in walking through the 
garden, or in delighting ourſelves 
with the tuneful melody of the harp- 
ſichord, for the three elder ſiſters 
could play with juperior {kill on that | 


charming inſtrument. Every mornin 


_ while Iſtayed wehailed the riſing ſun, 


of their worthy parents. It was pleaſing 


„ 


and our ſpirits were exhilarated by 


contemplating the beauties of na- 


ture. The cuckoo entertained us 
with his reiterated but cheering note 
expreſſive of ſpring's return, and the 


| feathered ſongſters of the grove, hop- 


ping from ſpray to ſpray, did not fail 


to charm us by the warbling of their 
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ſince to give it its full beauty and | 


little throats. We paſſed the whe 
time of my viſit in the moſt innocent 
feſtivity, and when the period of my 
return came, I was ſurpriſed at the 
ſuddenneſs of its approach, and bid 
this happy ſamily an adieu, not with. 
out the tendereſt ſentiments of te. 
gret. „ 
On my way homewards my thought; 
were naturally employed in muſing 
on the amiable ſiſterhood whom I. 
bad left behind me, and with whom I 
had ſpent ſo many a cheerfn] hour. 


when near the end of my journey, I 


ſat myſelf down upon a ſloping han}, 


which was beautifully adorned by the 
kind band of nature. Theevering 


was calm and ſerene; and the ſky 


was lightly tinged with all the luxu— 
riancy of variegated colour: Silent 
and ſtil] was every thing around me. 


« Save where the Beetle wheel'd his droning 


rh Wn | 
And drowſy Tinklings lull'd the diſtant 
folds.” i CO Os. 


| Thus ſituated I indulged my media. 


tion on the fair ſex in general, and 


leaning my head upon my hand U in- 


ſenſibly exclaimed, „Who can eili- 
mate female worth? what heart is 
there ſo hard as to be inſenſible to the 
charms of female excellence ?” juſt as L 
uttered this ſoliloquy I fell into a pro- 


found ſleep, and the following imagi- 


nary train of circumſtances was pre- 
ſented to my view. i 

I thought I ſaw before me a large 
extended plain bounded only by the 


horizen: upon this plain, was erected 


a magnificent and ſtately throne of 


curious workmanſhip, and beautifed 


with the coſtlieſt ornaments that can 
be imagined; before this throne Was 


| aſſembled a prodigious concourſe of 


females, whoſe garments were white 
as the virgin ſnow, and whoſe {air 
countenances beſpake an anxiety» 
which could ariſe from no other 
ſource but the eagerneſs of 1 


as W 


\ 
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The ſpectators on this occaſion were | ſed teneis of maturer years; her ha. 1 


very numerous, and what was the biliments were ſimple yet elegant: 
more remarkable, chiefly conſiſted of | her eyes were black as a ſloe, and 
young men of every claſs and defcrip- | rofy health mantled on her cheek.  F 
tion. After I had for a while con- | She poſſeſſed all the mildneſs and | 
templated this extraordinary ſcene, I | ſweetneſs of feminine beauty, her 
inquired of a venerable ſage that ſtood | appearance was of the mot enchant- 
Tear me, who were the individuals that ing nature, and her whole perſon had 
compoſed che affembly, and for what | that dignified and engaging air, 
purpole they were met. He thus | which at once commands the higheſt 
briefly replied, © You muſt know, my {| veneration and reſpect, The Graces 
young friend, that the fair ſex from | in beauteous array fat on each ſide of 
the middle and higher walks of life, | her, and Cupid, little Cupid, with his 
are aſſembled upon yonder plain; the | bewitching ſmiles hovered o'er her 
throne you- heholg: is to be filled by heae. 
the Gopptss of Females Vxcer.- | The lovely perſonage having ſeat - 
LENCEz we immediately expect | ed herſelf on the throne, a profound 
her deſcent, when ſhe will addreſs | filenceſomething like theuniverſal :(iJl- 
the aſſembly, on their behaviour | neſs of midnight, prevailed troughs 
and conduct, in paſſing through the | out the whole aſſembly; every eye 
| world, and give thoſe directions to | was ſteadily fixed upon the Goddels; 
ber fair auditors, by which their lives | and every breaſt glowed with feveriſh 
ought ever to be regulated.” I re- | expeQation. - She then aroſe with a 
joiced in no ſmall degree in being | {ſweet but majeſtic air, and addreſſed 
preſent onſuch an intereſting occaſion, | her fair audience in theſe mild and 
and was determined to be anattentive | tender accents © 
ſpectator of every thing that ſhould {| © Ye Davenrers of Men, you 
| happen. The moment 1 thus congra- | are aſſembled this day for the molt 
| tulated myſelf on the happineſs ot my | important purpoſe. I wiſh to dif 
ſituation, I was ſtartled by the joy ful cloſe to you my ſentiments concern» 
acclamations of the multitude, which | ing a ſubject, with which you ught 
exceeded every thing I had heard | all to be intimately acquainted. G:ve 
before, and which it ſeemed were oc- | ear, I beſeech you, to what may 
calioned by the appearance of the | be advanced, for be aſſured, Ie 
Goddeſs herſelt ; her deſcent from the | your deareſt intereſts at heart, and I 
ſky was rapid and magnificent, and | breathe the warmeſt withes tor your 
her preſence like the meridian ſun, | future proſperity and ſucceſs. . 
threw a vivid luſtre over every object] The Creator, in the plenitude f 
around her. Grace was in all her | his wiſdom and goodneſs, made 
ſteps, heaven in her eye, in every | //Voman to be an help mate to Man: 
gelture, dignity and love.” She was | to this end, you are poſſeſſed of a2 
one of the moſt beautiful females I | timilar form, endued with an intelli- 
ever beheld; there was ſomething gent ſoul, and furniſhed with thoſe 
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ſtrikingly peculiar in her counte- | pafſions and diſpoſitions which are 0 
nance, form, attitude and drels, | necefſary to anſwer the purpoſes of 1 

which [ ſhall never forget, and which | your exiſtence. To moſt of vour ſex 1 
words however figurative cannot fully nature hath kindly given the grace: 1 
exprels; her perſon was tall and | ful form—the well proportioned . 
gracetful; in her countenance was | feature—the engaging mien—and Mi 
united the beauty of youth with the | the delicate complexion—but know, 10 


that the charms of beauty and the 
N graces 
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graces of external appearance, how- a Barbauld, a Montague, a Moe 


ever enchanting in themſelves, are of 
little worth, if unaccompanied with 
the more ſolid accompliſhments of 
the mind. To theſe more valuable 
qualities I am now deſirous of turn- 
ing your attention. Let the enumera- 


tion of theſe ſeveral excellencies kin- 


dle within each of your boſoms a 
noble ſpirit of virtnons emulation; 
fit not down in ſlothful inactivity and 
ſhameful indolence; you certainly 
were deſigned by your creator for 
ſome nobler end, than to flutter about 
like gaudy and inſignificant inſets, 
fond of outward ſhow, 
Pable of much higher attainments 

than you-imagine; why not ſeek them 
with unceaſing affiduity? why not 
cultivate them with the moſt fervent 
enthuſiaſm? liſten J intreat you tome. 
Vil te}] you what theſe attainments 


are but as I proceed in their enume- 
ration, you melt think it your real 


intereſt as well as your indiſpenſable 


duty to be fully in the poſſeſſion of 


them. | Th 
Attend to the improvement of 
pour minds; this is a point of the nt- 
moſt conſequence. I do not hereby 
mean that yon ſhould be verſed in 
the profound parts of literature. I do 


not require any of you to be good | 


linguiſts, acute philoſophers, or ex- 
pert mathematicians. The abſtruſe 
ſciences have no connection with 
domeſtic life. I wiſh you to poſſeſs 


ſuch a kind of knowledge and ſuch a 


degree of it, as might be ſufficient to 
render you fit companions for the 


more intelligent of the other ſex. 


The too common neglect of intellec- 
tual accompliſhments among you, 
my beloved females, has given riſe to 
one of the falſeſt libels that ever the 
ingenious malice of calumny invented. 
It hath been aſſerted, that your un- 
derſtandings are weak and conſequent- 
ty incapable of any great degree of 
_ eviture. Illiberal thought! does not 


the exiſtence of a Dacier, a Macauly, | hiſtorian's tale, Aſtronomy ao 4 


You are ca- 


—_— 


any degree of refinement. 


anda Williams, plainly prove the a. 
ſurdity of ſuch a poſition? It may be 
granted indeed, that your minds are 
more formed for reliſhing works of 
taſte and imagination, than for cem. 
prehending the Principia of the m. 
mortal Newton; but this concethon 
when underſtood in its utmolt extert, 
only declares, that nature by the pe. 
culiar delicacy of your frame, and 
your greater ſuſceptibility of tender 
emotions, hath fitted you more for 
the cultivation of one branch of 
knowledge than another. Is not the 


wiſdom of providence conſpicuous in 
ſuch an arrangement? you are the 


better capacitated for the lets active 


| ſcenes in which you are to be engag. 
ed. By reading and meditation then 


improve and ſtrengthen the ſaculties 
of your minds: Memoirs, Voyages, 
Travels and Poetry, if judicioully 


choſen, will amply repay the ume 
ſpent upon them. Novels and Ro. 


mances are books that ſhould be read 
with great caution z many of them 
ſerve no other purpoſe than to in- 
flame the imagination and to gne. 
falſe views of human lite; confult 4 
ſome friend who has a good tate, a 

ſound judgment and the {triCtelt re- 
gard to morality and religion, be 
will recommend to your peruſal thole 
alone which are worthy of your fe- 
gard. The fair and inſtructive page 


both of profane and ſacred hiliory 


ſhould ever lie open before you; the 
gradual riſe, progrets and fall of 
kingdoms and individuals, will teach 
you the moſt excellent leſſons, and * 
you that extenſive knowledge 0 
human nature, of which no perſon 
ſhould be deſtitute who pretends to 
Geo- 

raphy and chronology have been 
fallly Hiled the handmaids of e 
you muſt therefore call in their 4. 


fiſtance before you can ſulhy per- 


ceive the beauty and propriety of the 


| Of the tediouſneſs of time or the inſt- 


well worthy. your attention, you 
ſnhould not be unacquainted with its 
firſt principles, and theſe have been 
laid down with ſo much clearneſs and 
pertpicuity as to render the knowledge. 
of them an eaſy attainment. Suiely 
it muſt be delightful to trace thoſe 
ſignatures of wiſdom and goodneſs 
which are every where impreſſed on 
the works of creation, and to know 
ſomething of that general law by 
which your days and your nights, 
your ſummers and your winters are 
brought about with ſach aſtoniſhing 
regularity. Be converfant likewiſe 


with the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, 
Idler, Rambler, Adventurer, Mirror, 
and other publications of a ſimilar 


kind; you will find them a perpetual. 


fund of rational entertainment and 
inſtruction. Your leiſure hours may 
be ſpent in muſic, painting and ne- 
ceſſary viſits. Improve therefore your 
minds 1n the manner already ſpecified, 
and you'll have no reaſon to complain 


pidity of your enjoyments. An im- 
proved mind hath been juſtly com- 
pared to a fine piece of poliſhed marble, 
which preſents to the eye of the ſpec- 
tator the many beautiful ſpots and 
* wherewith its ſurface is adorn- 
LI eearneſtly recommend to you all 


the cultivation of a good temper. | 


Here you muſt not underſtand me as 
if I inculcated a paſſive obedience to 
the other ſex without any kind of 
reſerve. I do not with you to poſſeſs 
that puſillanimity of foul, which re- 
{ents no inſults, and which makes you 
regardleſs of every thing that is done 
to you. By a good temper I mean 
that defirable diſpoſition of mind which 
nclines the poſſeſſor to be contented 
and chearful with the lot aſſigned by 
providence, to make ſuitable allow- 


_ ances for the weakneſs and frailties of 


buman nature, and to diſcover the 
utmoſt readineſs to forgive injuries 


Ppon proper acknowledgement. This 
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is a quality ſo indiſpenſably requiſite 


to your own felicity and to the felici- 
ty of thoſe around you, that if you 
have not a conſiderable degree of it, 
life will be nothing but a ſcene of 
diftreſs and confuſion. The infirmities 
of mankind call tor its perpetual 


exerciſe, you'll find nothing therefore 
ſo eſſential to the comfort of your 
prefent exiſtence, Unite then the gen- 
tleneſs of the dove with the wiſdom of 
| the ſerpent, and never let the harſh 
and jarring voice of diſcord be heard. 


Is not domeſtic happineſs the molt 


exquiſite of carthly bleſſings? what 
ſo deſtructive of it as a fretful and 


peeviſh temper? 


Be tender hearted. “ Graceſul is 
the tear 'of ſympathy, and the heart 
thatmelts at another's woe ” To ſym- 
pathize with the afflicted, and to com- 
miſerate the diſtreſſed, are congenial to 
the female mind: a diſpotition that 


adds ſo much luſtre to your character 
ſhould be carefully cultivated; a heart 


| unſuſceptible of the tender and delicate 
ſenſations of humanity in either ſex, 
does the poſſeſſor no bonour, and 
frequently throws a deep ſhade over 
the good qualities, of which he may 
be otherwiſe poſſeſſed: Vour peculiar 
province is to cheer the dejected mind, 


to adminiſter the cup of cold water, 
and to viſit the fatherleſs, and the 


widow.— Hath not nature formed 
you for this benevolent purpoſe? 
kind ſympathy will in ſome meaſure 

avail when the boaſted aid of medi- 

cine fails. Withhold not what is inthe 
power of all to give, {pare no exertion 
to alleviate human woe. 


Be firm in your friendſhips, and 
fixed in your attachments. Levity and 


inconſtancy of diſpoſition have been 


frequently attributed to your ſex— 
beware that you give no juſt ground 


for ſuch a charge.— The foul breath 


of calumny ſometimes blaſts the faireſt 
reputation believe not all you hear— 


raſhly diſapprove of none. Human 


character is often very complicated. 


and 
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and ſome of your fellow creatures 
poſſeſs many excellencies but of the 


latent kind. Long acquaintance and 
cloſe examination are neceſſary to 


bring them fully to view. —[ you re- 


gard your own felicity—avoid a 
wavering and inconſtant mind—like 
the troubled ocean, it is a ſtranger 
to tranquillity and peace. 

Let modeſty preſide over every 
part of your conduct. — She is the 
Queen of virtues—the diſtinguiſhed 


Patroneſs of every thing excellent and | 
praiſe worthy—what unknown charms 


does this fingle quality by its magic 
influence add to female beauty! with- 
out it the fineſt features are diſguſt- 
ing, and the faireſt complexion hath 
little power to engage. The modeſt 
foul, like the ſenſitive plant, poſſeſſes a 
ſuperior degree of delicacy it ſhrinks 
into itſelf, at the approach of any 
thing offenſive. 


Be virtuous and religious. Where 


the former lovely grace is wanting 
virtue and religion, twin ſiſters, are 
ſeldom preſent Ah! of what avail 
was the conſummate beauty of Helen 
and Cleopatra, of Roſamond and of 

Shore! not embelliſhed with the at- 


traQtive excellencies of virtue, it only 
ſerved to entangle them in many a 


ſnare, and to pierce them through with 
many a ſorrow.— But virtue alone 
is not ſufficient the female character 
is incomplete without religion. Moſt 
of the good qualities which are conſ- 
picuous in individuals, and attract 
the notice of mankind, are very pre- 
cariouſly ſounded except they have 
religion for their baſe; they may for 


a vhile keep up a ſpecious appearance, 
daut if a few ſtorms of temptation ariſe, 


they will ſoon totter and fall to the 
round. Mere unaſſiſted virtue is but 
a feeble planth; will it not ſoon droop 


its lovely head and die away, like the 


tender lilly nipped by the frozen gale? 
As religion alone therefore gives 
ſtrength and permanency to virtue, 


realy believe its truths, unbibe its 
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garden 1s here and there disfigured by 


the ſun, which 1 no viſih ledimi mu- 


meek and amiable ſpirit, attend dil. 
gently to its precepts, imitate the 
example of its great author, and 
aſpire to the tranſcendent honors of à 
bliſsful immortality. 

Theſe, my fair auditors, are the chief 
parts of female Excellence, and th: 7 
mult be afſiduovily cultivated by yon 
all. But here I muſt not cloſe—as the 
beſt and moſt richly adorned flower 
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the noxious weed, ſo ſometime; ifs 
female character preſents us with 1 
few blemiſhes which tarnith its be. auty 
and obſcure its glory. Many of the 
defects indeed, are like the fpots on 


tion of its luſtre, and are RY, 
only to the ſcrutinizing eye ot the 
ingenious aſtronomer ; but there are 
other foibles over which kind hcarted 
charity cannot throw her veil ; theſe 
permit me to mention, that you 
may avoidthem It is a diſagreeabie 
taſk to point them out to you, but 


— — 


you'll certainly 
you reflect that all I utter is dictated 


be in any degiee indulged, they Will 
ſooner or later prove deltrüctive 


fair form; ſuch a demeanor will not 


paſſion like an unmerciſul bird ot prey 
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excuſe me when 


by the ſincereſt regard ſor your hap- 
pineſs and proſperity. 
Keep then thellrifteſt watch againſt 
the intruſion of pride, affectation and 
EX(FAVASANCE 3 ; if theſe evilpropenſiues 
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of your real felicity. Pride makes 
you diſguſting, Affectation Tidicu- 
lous, and extravagance hateſul. Never 
let the haughty look, the iroward gail, 
or the forbidding mien disfigure your 


> paws i tle, © e- - d 


fail to create averſion and excite diſ- 
guſt. Be careful to extirpate envy 
from your boſom ; this malevolent 


will deyour your internal peace. As for 
detraction it betrays ſuch an unamia- 
bleneſs of ſpirit, and is ſo far beneath 
the graceful dignity of the female 
character, that 1 hope none of you 
will have the leaſt inclination to indulge 
K be to all around you that you 


— — — AY ay 
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are 


are not the Nayiſh votaries of prepoſ. 
terous faſhion. Such a turn of mind 


will produce a thouſand inconveni- 


ences, which cannot be eaſily obviat- 
ed. A decent regard is ſurely duetothe 
manners and cuſtoms of the country 
wherein you dwell, but let every thing 
of this kind be regulated by a good 
taſte and ſtrict propriet y. Repreſs that 
unbounded rage for popular amuſe- 
ments which ſeems to be one ol the 
chief characteriſtics of the preſent age. 
Do not thoſe modes of public enter- 
minment frequently encroach on the 
time, which ſhould be appropriated to 
domeſtic affairs? are they not gene- 
rally attended with an enormous ex- 

»nce? and do they not often deitroy 
that ſobriety of mind and that regula- 
rity of conduct which are the leading 
excellencies in the moral character? 


bring them with the utmoſt eaſe un- 


high prerogative wherewith you are 


plucked the forbidden fruit and gave 
it to Adam. Helen abuſed it when ſhe 
occaſioned the Trojan war which laſted 
for ten long years, and Cleopatra a- 
baſed it when ſhe facilitated the ruin 


mauſpicious ſtar, that ſheds a baneful 
and malignant influence over the 
children of men; rather like the 


tend to ſoften and humanize the man- 
ters of the ferocious and diſſipated, 


| and give mankind that mildnets and 


gentleneſs of diſpoſition which is ſo 
ornamental to human nature, and fo 


lubſervient to the beſt intereſts of ſo- 
ety, Upon the whole, may you be 


atentive to every part of your conduct 
it all times and in all places; iemem- 


The author of your being has given 
you charms whereby you contronl 
even the lords of the creation, and 


der your gentle dominion: but re- 
member, to wield the ſceptre of autho- 
myis an arduous taſk j abuſe not the 


entruſted.— Eve abuſed it when ſhe 


of Antony in the height and ſplendor 
of his military career. But let not your 
| beanty, O ye fair ones, reſemble ſome 
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ber, to you is given that moſt mo- 
mentous of all truſts, the training up 


of the rifing generation, Under your 


more immediate inſpe&ion almoſt 


every individual of the human race 


ſpends the important years of infancy 
and child-hood, important not indeed 


in themſelves, but on account of their 
| influence on ſubſequent life. When 


their memories are the molt retentive 
and their minds the moſt docile, teach 


them, I beſeechyou, the uſeful leſſons 


of wiſdom, virtue and religion. This is 


the conduct I prefcribe to you all. 
May e who in the beginning gave to 


woman the power of charming, and to 


man tne ſaſceptibiliiy of impreſſion, 


guide you through the intricate, and 
troubleſome mazes of human life; 
may he pour down upon you the rich- 


eſt of thoſe favors which he has lack 


up in ſtore for his favorite children, 
To the graceful form, the well pro- 


portioned feature, the engaging mien, 
and the delicate complexion, may he 


add the improved mind, the mild 
diſpoſition, and the obliging temper, 
May your virtue be aided by religion, 
and thence acquire the ſtability of the 
ſtatelyß pyramid; may you be kept 
from that numerous tribe of evils to 
which you are pecuharly expoſed 


through the delicate ſenſibility of 

your {ex and the remarkable tender. 
nets of a female conltitution : may 

every avenne to your heart be guard- 

ed againlt the deceitſul wiles of the 
inſidious flatterer, or the leſs diſguiſed - 
infinuations of the vicious and un- 
principled rake: may the fond hopes 
| of your aged parents be amply realized, 
melodious harp of Orpheus may it | | 
reſpect equal to your wiſhes, and 
may your children riſe up to call you 


may your partners in life be in every 


bleſſed. When done with the preſent; 


tranlitory ſtate, may you be received 


into the ABOD ES of BLiss, and cloth- 

ed in the EFFULGENT RoBts of In- 

MORTAL BEAUTY.” „„ 
Here,” methougbt, the Goddeſs 


pauſed ; Her female audience ſeemed 


To deep- 
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had intereſted their imaginations and 
touched their hearts. Tears of joy 
trickled from their eyes, and their ex- 
preſſive features indicated the grate- 
fol emotions of their ſoul. The 
Goddeſs now turned round to the 
ſpectators who (as I before obſerved) 
chiefly confifted of young men of 
every claſs and deſcriptiov ; ſhe beheld 
them with a ſmile of complacency, 
and, proceeding to addreſs them, thus 
began. | 


« Ye GrNEROUS YouTns, I am 


happy to perceive you preſent, 
on this occaſion. —There are a few 
things of which I am deſirous to re- 
mind you. It would be imprudent in 
me to ſuffer ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity to paſs unimproved, oblige me 
therefore with your attention. - 

| Yon have no doubt beheld th 
lovely groupe of females whom Thave 
beenjuſt addreſſing, with ſecret delight 
and approbation. It remains only 


for me earneſtly to recommend them 


to your patronage, Furniſhed with 
intellectual accompliſhments, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of the amiable qualities already 
ſpecified, will they not be well fitted 
to become your companions through 
life? take them under your care and 
protection. 
ter part of yourſelves. In them you 
will behold the agreeable union of 
intelligence, good temper, modeity, 
ſenſibility, virtue and religion. Can 
ſuch an extraordinary aſſemblage of 


excellencies fail to attract your atten- 


tion and conciliate your eſteem? As to 
their defects, give no ear to ill natur- 


ed reports, the malicious tongue of 


calumny is ever prone to exaggerate; 
go among them your ſelves, and you 
will ſoon find that every charge is not 


true. A certain degree of frailty and 


Weakneſs in the other ſex is wiſely 
permitted by the creator; if it were 
other wiſe; would not the pure ray of 
female excellence play with, too vivid 


a luſtre on the eye of the fond admir- 


Cheriſh them as the bet 
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deeply affected; the affectionate addreſs 


—— 
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er? would not their charms be too 
powerful, and their dominion too 
abſolute and entire? even in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs the heart of man 


is a citadel eaſily taken by the fair 


beſieger, and in many inſtances almoſt 
impoſſible to be diſpoſſeſſed. What 
then would be the conſequence if vir. 


| tnous females were every way perfed! 
| ſurely their conqueſts would be too 
| extenſive fortheir own happineſs, and 
their influence over human life too 
diffuſive for the good of ſociety; they 
would ſo intereſt your attention as to 


engage the whole of your time; the 


affairs of men would ſtagnate, the 
ſprings of diligence would become 


relaxed, the wheels of buſineſs would 


no longer revolve, and the plying 
hand of induſtry would no more per. 
form her wonted taſk. —Ceaſe then to 
pour out your complaints againſt the 


female world; condemn not the 


| lovelielt part of the creation. I Hh 


that in your hearts you ſecretly ad- 
mire them. Avoid that too common 


fault of attributing to the whole 


ſpecies, the pride, vanity and extra- 


vagance of a few individuals; every 
thing human partakes in a leſs or 


greater degree of imperfection; in this 


ſublunary ſtate expect not an angelic 


dignity of character; like the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone it is the mere cbild of 


imagination; diſmiſs ſuch unreaſonable 


expectations, but know that your 


creator hath given in general to the 


female ſex, that large portion of ex- 
cellence, which muſt ever demand 
your ſincereſt love and your highelt 
veneration and reſpect. Never act the 
part of the baſe flatterer; the gilded 


but empoiſoned pill of flattery has been 
adminiſtered with too much ſucceis; 


thouſands have felt its pernicious in. 
fluence, and when too late lamented 


in the bittereſt (trains its direful effects. 
Never let the innocence and repu- 


tation of the modeſtbut too credulous 


virgin be ſacrificed at the ſnrine of your 


unhallowed paſſion. Of all the in · 
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| felicities of life, his certainly muſt be 
the greateſt, who has enlarged the ca- 
talogue of Female woes! The Fair Sex 
deſerve much at your hands, be not un- 
willing to pay that tribute of praiſe, 


which their ſingular worth fo juſtly 
deſerves. Whocan find a virtuous wo- 


But remember, ye generous and ami- 
able youths—1T is NOT GOOD FOR MAN 
To BE ALONE—Celibacy is repugnant 
to the dictates of nature, and nothing 


could have ſuggeſted the propriety 
of ſounnatural a ſtate, but the auſterity 
of monkiſh Superſtition, or the giddy 
and unmeaning flights of Enthuſiaſm. 
Man is not a ſolitary animal, delight- 


the earth— no; he was deſigned for 
the Society of the Fair; from that pe- 
rennial fountain, he derives the chief 
of his felicity. As the rays of the ſun 
are concentrated by means of the bur- 
ving glaſs, and thence acquire a ſu- 


ſo che happineſs of man, by being 
perior degree of reliſn, and affords a 
the ſurly part of imperious Pride 
nourable in all. Let not therefore any 
of thoſe lovely females you now behold, 
air —bleſſed with ſuch accompliſhed 
partners, will not the rugged path of 
life be ſmoothed? For as they ſhare 
Jour forrows, Will you not have rea- 
dread that fatal hour, which ng mortal 
can eſcape, when this ſame knot 
muſt be cut aſunder, and your belov- 
beings, nevertheleſs, are fo much the 


| Features of habit, that a variety of 


and that degree of reſpect and attention, 


or unbridled Luſt. Mazgiace is an 
inſtitution of divine original, and ho- 


man? her price is far above rubies. 


in the preſent circumſtances of things 


ing to dwell in the dens and caves of 


perior degree oiintenſenels and heat, 


chiefly confined within the narrow | 
circle of domeſtic life, acquires a ſu- 


waſte their ſweetneſs on the deſert 


Jour joys, ſo alſo will they divide 


lon to hail the auſpicious day in which 
the connubial knot was. tied, and to 


ed union diffolyed for ever? Human 
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and daughters of men 
Kindeſt and gentleſt of powers! ſhed 
| on the ! lukewarm. race of Adam a 
larger portion of thy mild and ſocial 

ſpirit—that CeriBacy may be un- 
| known amongſt them, and that Max- 

Rias may be all in all!!“ 
more exquiſite joy. To deride the | 
chaſte pleaſures of wedded love, is 
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cauſes.may concur to produce in them 7 


an indifference, even to female charms: 


but the texture of every man's heart 
is fo formed and moulded by the wife” 
hand of the Creator, that it yields to 


the impreſſions of Female Excellence, 
as the ſupple wax to the impreſſive 


ſeal beware then of ſuppreſſing, nay, 
rather cheriſh to the utmoſt, that 


VIRTUOUS SENSIBILITY Which is the 


_ diſtinguiſhed ornament of your na- 


ture, and which was implantedin you 
for the beſt and nobleſt ends. 


flame, leſt it be utterly extinguiſhed. 


Lovs is the balm of life, the richeſt 
ot cordials, the ſweeteſt and tendereſt 
of thoſe tumultuous paſſions which 
apitate the human breaſt! Donot its 


friendly exertions alleviate your ſor- 


rows, ſooth your cares, and leſſen the 
evils commonto the lot of mortality! 


To thy genial and benignant influ- 
ence, OLoys! how much are the ſons 
indebted? 


Here, methought, the Goddeſs of 


Female Excellencecloſed her animated. 
1 addreſs. The {ſhouts ot approbation g 


were ſo loud and univerſal, and 1 myſelt 
ſo ample a partaker of the general joy, 


that 1 inſtantly awoke from my ſleep, 


and the Visionagy ſcene vaniſhed 


from my fight in the twinkling of an 


eye!!! 


bank on which I had been reclined, 
and thought myſelf peculiarly happy, 
in having beheld ſo pleaſing and in- 
ſtructi /e aſcene. Finding the evening 


far advanced, and the dews of night 


ſalt falling, I made haſte home- 
wards, and was highly delighted with 
my Ruzat Epo 
Aberdeen, Jan] 
4 1790. 
N Car 


Pour 
oil, and not water, on the lambent 
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deeply affected; the affectionate addreſs 
had intereſted their imaginations and 
touched their hearts. Tears of joy 
trickled from their eyes, and their ex- 
preſſive features indicated the grate- 
fol emotions of their ſoul. The 
Coddeſs now turned round to the 


ſpectators who (as I before obſerved) 


chiefly confifted of young men of 
every claſs and deſcriptiov ; ſhe beheld 


—— — 
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them with a ſmile of complacency, 


and, proceeding to addreſs them, thus 
began. 


c Ye Grxrrovs Job ri, I am 


happy to perceive you preſent, 
on this occaſion. —There are a few 
things of which I am deſirous to re- 
mind you. It would be imprudent in 
me to ſuffer ſo favourable an oppor- 


tunity to paſs unimproved, oblige me 


therefore with your attention. 


You have no doubt beheld the 
lovely groupe of ſemales whom Thave 


been juſt addreſſing, with ſecret delight 
and approbation. It remains only 
for me earneſtly to recommend them 
to your patronage. Furniſhed with 
intellectual accompliſhments, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of the amiable qualities already 
ſpecified, will they not be well fitted 
to become your companions through 
life? take them under your care and 
protection. 
ter part of yourſelves. In them you 
will behold the agreeaole union of 


intelligence, good temper, modeſty, 


ſenſibility, virtue and religion. Can 
fach an extraordinary aſſemblage of 
excellencies fail to attract your atteq- 
tion and conciliate your eſteem? As to 

their defects, give no ear to ill natur- 
ed reports, the malicious tongue of 


calumny i is ever prone to exaggerate; 


go among them your ſelves, and you 
will ſoon find that every charge is not 
true. A certain degree of frailty and 


_ weakneſs in the other ſex is wiſely 


permitted by the creator; if it were 


otherwiſez would not the pure ray of 


female excellence play with, too vivid 
A luſtre. on the eye of the fond admir- 


Cheriſh them as the bet- 


* 


er? would not their charms be too 
powerful, and their dominion too 
abſolute and entire? even in tlie pre- 


ſent ſtate of affairs the heart of man 


is a citadel eaſily taken by the fal 
beſieger, and in many inſtances almoſt 
impoſſible to be diſpoſſeſſed. What 
then would be the conſecuence ff yir. 
tnous females were every way perfect? 
ſarely their conqueſts would be too 
extenſive for their 


diffuſive for the good of ſociety; they 
would ſo intereſt your attention as to 
engage the awhile of your time; the 
e of men would ſtagnate, the 


ſprings of diligence would become 


relaxed, the wheels of buſineſs would 
no longer revolve, and the plying 
hand of induſtry would no more per 


wits 


form her wonted taſk. — Ceaſe hen to 


pour out your complaints again{ the 
female world; condemn not the 


lovelieſt part of the creation. I D 
that in your hearts you ſecretly ad- 
mire them. Avoid that too common 


fault of attributing to the whole 
ſpecies, the pride, vanity and extra- 
vagance of a few individuals; every 
thing human partakes in a leſs or 


greater degree of imperfection; in this 
ſublunary ſtate expect not an angelic 


dignity of character; like the philoſo- 


pher's ſtone it is the mere child of 


imagination; diſmiſs ſuch unreaſonable 


expectations, but know that your 


creator hath given in general to the 
female ſex, that large portion of ex- 
cellence, which muſt ever demand 
your ſincereſt love and your higheſt 
veneration and reſpect. Never act the 


part of the baſe flatterer; the gilded 
but empoiſoned pill of flattery hasbeen 


adminiſtered with too much ſucceis; 
thouſands have felt its pernicious in. 
fluence, and when too late lamented 
in the bittereſt (trains its direful effects. 
Never let the innocence and repu- 


tation of the modeſtbut too credulous 
virgin be ſacrificed at the ſhrine of your 


N unhallowed paſſion. ot all the in- 


{cs 


on happiret 85 and 
their influence over human life too 
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ſelfcities of life, his certainly muſt be 


the greateſt, who has enlarged the ca- 
talogue of Female woes! The Fair Sex 
geſerve much at your hands, be not un- 
willing to pay that tribute of praiſe, 
and that degree of reſpect and attention, 
which their ſingular worth ſo juſtly 
deſerves, Who can find a virtuous wo- 
man? her price is far above rubies. 
But remember, ye generous and ami- 
able youths—1r is NOT GOOD FOR MAN 
To BE ALONE Celibacy is repugnant 
to the dictates of nature, and nothing 
in the preſent circumſtances of things 
could have ſuggeſted the propriety 


of ſounnatural a ſtate, but the auſterity | 


of monkiſh Superſtition, or the giddy 
andunmeaning flights of Enthuſiaſm. 
Man is not a ſolitary animal, delight- 
ing to dwell in the dens and caves of 
the earth—no; he was deſigned for 
the Saciety of the Fair; from that pe- 
reanial fountain, he derives the chicf 
of his felicity. As the rays of the ſun 
are concentrated by means of the bur- 
ning glaſs, and thence acquire a ſu- 
perior degree ot intenſeneſs and heat, 
ſo the happineſs of man, by being 


chiefly confined within the narrow 
circle of domeſtic life, acquires a ſu- 


perior degree of reliſh, and affords a 
more exquiſite joy. To deride the 
chaſte pleaſures of wedded love, is 
the ſurly part of imperious Pride 


or unbridled Luſt. MARRIAGERH is an 


inſtitution of divine original, and ho- 
nourable in all. Let not therefore any 
of thoſe lovely females you now behold, 


waſte their ſweetneſs on the deſert 


air—bleſſed with ſuch accompliſhed 
partners, will not the rugged path of 
lie be ſmoothed? For as they ſhare 


Jour joys, ſo alſo will they divide 


Your ſorrows. Will you not have rea- 
lon to hail the auſpicious day in which 


the connubial knot was tied, and to 


dread that fatal hour, which ng mortal 
can eſcape, when this fame knot 


muſt be cut aſunder, and your belov- 


ed union diſſolved for ever? Human 


beings, nevertheleſs, are ſo much the 
habit, that a variety of 


q Lreatures of 
Vol III. 


— — 


of thoſe tumultuous paſſions which 


ſpirit—that CxLIsAc may be un- i 
kuown amongſt them, and that mas- 1 

| riaGe may be all in all!!“ | N 
Here, methought, the Goddeſs of |} 


from my fight in the twinkling of an 

1 immediately roſe up from the 0 
bank on which I had been reclin ed. 
and thought myſelt peculiarly happ ß 
in having beheld ſo pleaſing and in 


an indifference, even to female charms: 
e but the texture of every man's heart 


ſeal - beware then of ſuppreſſing, nay, 
rather cheriſh to the utmoſt, that 


ture, and which was implanted in you 


rows, ſooth your cares, and leſſen the 


ence, OLovz! how much are the ſons 
and daughters of men indebted? 
Kindeſt and gentleſt of powers! ſned 


were ſo loud and univerſal, and myſelf 
| ſoample a partakerof the general joy, 
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cauſes may concur to produce in them 


is fo formed and moulded by the wiſe © 
hand of the Creator, that it yields to 
the impreſſions of Female Excellence, 
as the {ſupple wax to the impreſſive * 


VIRTUOUS SENSIBILITY Which is the 
diſtinguiſhed ornament of your na- 


for the belt and nobleſt ends. Pour 
oil, and not water, on the lambent 
flame, leſt it be utterly extinguiſhed. 
Love is the balm of life, the richeſt 
of cordials, the ſweeteſt and tendereſt 


azitate the human breaſt! Donot its 
friendly exertions alleviate your ſor- 


evils commonto the lot of mortality t: 
To thy genial and benignant influ- | 


wm 
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on the lukewarm race of Adam a 
larger portion of thy mild and ſocial 


Female Excellence cloſed her animated 
addreſs. The ſhouts oi approbation 


thatl inſtantly awoke from my fleep, 
and the Visionarxy ſcene vaniſhed 


ſtructive aſcene. Finding the evening 0 
far advanced, and the dews of night _ 
falt falling, I made haſte home- 


wards, and was highly delighted witn | 
my RuxAL Excuksiox. . 
dterqers, Fame, JUVENIS.. {| 
* . 
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Cataſtrophe at Hereford lamented, 


FAT HILE Dr. Priefiley is un- 


dermining the Church of 


England, in order to blow it up una- 


wares, and Dr. Price devoutly prays 


that the members of the Hierarchy 


Cataſtrophe at Hereford lamented. 


with large ſtrides, Increaſing cracks 


may let it fall on their own heads; it 


ſeems that our cathedrals are beginning 


to tumble about the ears of their chap- 


public; but it is really too much to 
riſk the lives of ſixteen of his Majeſty's 


ters, partly through the ill management 
of the architects whom they employ. 
The cruſhing of a few old mutilated 
monuments might be no loſs to the 


ſubjects, of whom three actually fell 


a ſacrifice to the miſmanagement of 


the conductor of theſe repairs, who, 


inſtead of hanging up a ſcaffold to the 
timbers of the roof, to guard againſt 


accidents, contented himſelf with | 


erecting four large heavy ſcaffolds, 
under arches and groins which he 
might have foreſeen would yield on 


the removal of the firſt ſtone that 
bound the vauit together. Five 


more out of the ſixteen workmen 


employed in this melancholy buſi- 


neſs were carried to the Infirmary, 
and may be dead by this time. But 


as, if all the critical caſes of health 


were committed to the care of a ſingle 
phyſician, it would be impoſſible for 
him to do juſtice to, or to ſave, all; 
ſo when a ſingle architect undertakes 
every pariſh-church and every cathe- 


dral in the kingdom, and, belides 
attending to the deſperate caſes where 


immediate help is required, amuſes 


himſelf with hazarding adventurous 
criticiſm in the alteration and new 
modelling others, which, at moſt, 
want only new furnithing vp, the 


conſequences mult be, as in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, a neglect of the more 
amportant matters. And ſuch is 


really the caſe: for it does not ap- 
pear that the phyſician has g ven 


his attendance where moſt wanted; 
and the danger is daily advancing 


— 


in various parts of the building in 
queſtion, ſpread ſuch alarms, that the 
ſervice is neglected, for fear another 
vault ſhould tumble on the heads 
of the reſidentaries. One happy 
conſequence of theſe ſerious events 
will be, that it will completely con. 


vice the chapter alluded to, of the 


ſutility of the alterations projed. 
ed in their cathedral; and it is more 
than probable that they will find their 
funds adequate to the expences 
every day incurring. When this ye. 
nerable edifice is reduced to three. 
fourths of its antient magnificence, 
when its nave is dilapidated, and its 
fine organ damaged, all frivolous im. 


provements mult be ſuperſeded. Hea-. 


ven will avenge its own cauſe, and 
not ſuffer the pions liberality of our 
forefathers to be ſacrificed to the 
whim of modern innovation and falſe 
taſte. My heart bleeds at the ſacri- 


fices already made to the caprice of 


our modern architects: ſacrifices, 
compared with which the pecuniary 


_ offerings were but the overflowings 


of accumulated Foards: but when 
theſe are crowned with ſacrifices of 


life and limb, ſuch ſacrifices can- 


not be concealed; or, if one could 
ſuppoſe there was the leaſt will to 


| keep them from the public eye, 
ſhould be brought forward in the 


ſtrongeſt point of view. In vam 


| does a canon of this cathedral ap- 


plaud in grateful congratulations the 


| munificence of thoſe who undertake 
to raiſe this antient temple from its 


ruins“. Thoſe ruins every day in- 
crealing may deteat the belt intentions 


to reſtore the church of HEREFORD 


to her antient ſplendour, R. G. 


» See Dr. Napleton's ſermon, re- 
viewed. | | 


La 


L | Original | Letter of the Pretender. 


" SEND you, as a curioſity, an 
original letter, addreſſed, in 1749, 
by © the late Chevalier,“ under the 
aſſumed title of Royalty, to the Lady 
Abbeſs Fleetwood, filter or aunt to 
the then baronet of that name at 
Martinſands in Cheſhire. 
IS ©. — AT RAVELLER. 


For the Lady Abbeſs of the Eng- 
lich Benedictin Nuns at Dunkirk, 
Nome January 28th, 1749. 
« ] have received your letter of 
the 1k of the month; and thank you 
very kindly, and your worthy com- 
munity, for the duty you expreſs to- 
wards me, for your good wilhes on 


continuation of which I recommend 
ourſelves; and I deftre that you and 
your community may be aſſured of 
my favour and protection upon all 


particular regard and 
tion | have for you. 


Gent. Mag. « Jamts R. 5 


Seel. = 
[From the Abatic Miſcellanies.] 
T HEY have a College in Patna, 


en which ſtood as many books of the 
law, and the walls above the arches 
hung with pictures of Muſſulmen 


Topean looking glaſſes in gilt frames. 
At the left-hand end of the hall, in a 
and of chancel, was an altar, a little 

Riled, and declining, covered with a 


proper occaſions, and yourſelf of the 
conſidera- 


o 
Account of an Eaſt India Sea, called 


Princes and Hindoo deities, and Eu- 


the new-year, and for your good | 
prayers for me and my family, to the 


Original Letter— Account of a Set called Seel. 


— — 


their law. 


——_— 


. 


cloth of gold, and on it a round 
black ſhield over a long broad-fword, 
and on either a chowry of peacock's 
teathers in a filver handle. Before 


it ſeveral ſilver flower- pots and roſe- 


arns with notches to receive dona- 


portions are daily read, covered with 


ed in ſilver letters ſeveral paſſages of 
At noon the congrega- 
tion arranged themſelves on the ca- 
pets on each ſide of the hall, having 
a ſpace before the altar from end to 
end. The great book and deſk were 


altar, and placed at the oppoſite ex- 
tremity ot the hall. An old man with 


the deſłk, with his faceto the altar; and 
on one ſide of him ſat a man with a 
ſmall drum, and two or three with 


cymbals, to which the old man began 
to chaunt from the book a hymn in 

proſe of about twenty verſes, of the 
| unity, omnipotence, and omni-pre- 


ſence of the Deity. At the cloſe of 
in a chorus in a reſponſe with coun- 


in tones by no means haiſh, and 
quick tune. 


he turned from one to another, as it 


engaged in chaunting ſorth. The 
whole congregation then ſtood up, 


man with a loud 


prayer, at certain periods of which 


ſafety to travellers. The old 
8 1 | 


347 


Rood a ſmall low throne, and about 
water bottles, and thre2 ſmall copper 


tions. Near the altar ſtood on a low. 
deſk a large folio, from which ſome _ 


a blue mantle, on which were priat- _ 


brought with ſome ceremony from the 


a reverend filver beard kneeled before 


< p . D 
_— 
——— g may. ow. 6 
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each moſt of the congregation joined 
tenances exhibiting great marks of joy, 


The old man's counten- 
ance was expreſſive of infelt joy when 


were to beſpeak their aſſent to the 
| truths which his very ſoul ſeemed 
4 which Mr Wilkins, who wrote 

this account, vilited—He was ad- 
mitted into the hall, forty feet ſquare, 


| with their hands joined, and their 
furniſhed with fix or ſeven low deſks, | 


faces to the altar; and a young 
| | voice and 
diſtinct accent pronounced a long 


the people ſaid, Wa Gooroo. They 
prayed againſt temptation, for grace 
to do good, for the general good ot 
mankind, a bleſſing to the Seeks, and 
man 
Colts. 
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ther perſuaſion. 


concluded with a ſhort bleſſing, ad 


general invitation to the aſſembly to 
partake of a friendly feaſt. The book 


was cloſed and replaced, and the 
_ ſear two men 
brought in a large iron cauldron, and 


placed it on a low ſtool before the al- 


tar, while others ſupplied the com- 


pany without diſtinction with plates 


made of leaves ſewed together, and 
nlling five or fix ſilver diſhes from 


the cauldron, ſerved it round to 


every perſon preſent. It was a kind 
of ſweetmeat, of the conſiſtence of 
brown ſugar, compoſed of flour'and 


ſugar mixed up with clarified butter 


rather rancid. A few ſugar-plums 


dloſed the feaſt and ceremonies, the 


religious part of which is repeated 
five times a day. The founder of the 


ſect was Naneek' Shah, above 400 
Fears ago, at Patna, whoſe body 
diſappeared from under the cloth that 


covered it : he wrote the book before 


invention, inculcating the unity of 


God, future retribution, and the 


ſtrict obſervance of every virtve, uni- 


verſal philanthropy and toleration, 


; forbidding diſputes with thoie of ano- 


peared ſome years after the former, 


And is now held in almoſt equal rev- 


crence. The word Seeé ſignifies 
Learn thou. They admit proſelytes 
by ſprinkling them over with ſweet— 


meats diluted in pure water, and re- 
Peating their creed to them. 


D eee 
THE TRT LE R. 
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The Trifer, No. LXIV. 


THAT there is nothing new un- elt 
der the ſun, is an opinion which | knows! not how to ezuicate Him * 


* 


will, perhaps, be readily taken vp by 

all' who are deeply converſant with 
ancient hiſtory; and by ſuch a con- 
cluſion will be drawn, that the preſent 
age has but few pretences to origina- 
nity; that every virtue and every 
vice now exiſting, may be traced in 


| the earlieſt records of human man. 


ners, and that where we think our. 
ſelves moſt juſtified in the claim of 


| original merit, we are but licking into 


ſhape, that which exiſted from. the 
beginning of the world, or poliſhing 
the diamond that has Jain in the 
earth ſince „ the mountains were 
brought forth.”--Burt withoutexamin- 
ing too. narrowly into theſe opinions, 
which it was my preſent deſign only 
to advert to, it ſeems at hall fair to 
conclude, that if Solomon, who flouri- 
ihed in the thirtieth century of the 
world, were alive now inthe eighteenth 


| of the Chriſtian ZEra, he would have 
| DC the ſame occaſion to offer the obſer- 
mentioned in a character of his own 


vation Which I bave prefixed to this 
paper, as he had then.-—The * many 
books? of his time, indeed, have 
been loſt in the wreck of ages. Me- 
ritorious as they may have been, 


| they were trod under foot during the 
Another book ap- 


long night of intellectual darknels that 
overſpread his nation and kingdom. — 
« Ot making many becks there ts 


no end.“ - Ho ft a motto tor the 


preſent Rate of literature, when the 
preſs groans with voluminous labours, 
and bookſellers are adding warchouſe 
to warehouſe to contain them! At 
no time, and in no country, do ue 
find ſo great a torrent of writings 


| overflowing a nation as at preſent. 


| Literary fame fills the breafl with 


| icrefiflible ardour, and we may ſaſe- 


ly ſay, that negligence is only in fault 
if * any flower z be born to bluſh 
unſeen, or waſte its ſweetneſs on the 
deſart air.” In every ſpecies of lite- 


| 7ature our books ate increaſing 10 


greatly, as to produce à degree 5 
confuſion from which a young pub. 


* % & n d AG 


or how-to make a proper choice. 


For amidſt ſuch a number of books 
as are publiſhed, can it be wondered 


if there are ſome bad? Nay, I am a- 


fraid, that the number of good ones 


bears but a imall proportion to thoſe 


which are either intrinſically bad, or 


uſeleſs, or trifling. | 
To prevent- the inconveniencies 
which the public may ſuffer in thts 
Hate of confuſion and uncertainty, 


it has pleaſed the bookſellers, in their 


wildom, to appoint certain Indexes or 
Maypaſts, which are better known by 
the name of Monthly, Critical and 
Analytical Reviewers. 
vince of theſe gentlemen to inform 


the public what books are really 


good, bad, or indifferent; but ſuch 
is the imperfection of human nature, 
that the Bookſellers, albeit very de- 


It 1s the pro- 


firous to obtain them, have never yet 


deen able to procure a ſet of /nfall;ble 
— Reviewers. —There is always ſome 
little flaw, ſpeck or imperfection in 
what they do—and they often differ 

ſo very materially from one another, 
| that although we can pretty nearly 


gueſs ſome one may be right, yet it is 


beyond all power of conjecture to find 
out who that one is—and to do them 


Juſtice, they are ſo very modell, that 
while each ſeems to give his own 


opinion as the beſt poſſible, he never 
'" eps out of his way to ſay that his 
cotemporary is in the wrong. 


Ofmaking many books there is no 


end.“ —But are there readers for all 
the books publiſhed? Is the number 
of readers increaſed? If my anſwer to 


———— 


this may be permitted, I would bold- 


px, give it in the affirmative. There 
| are unqueſtionably fifty readers of 
books now to one who was a reader 
thirty years ago—and for this plain 


reaſon, that there is that number more 


Vho can read; —ſchools among the 
lower elaſs have been greatly extend- | 
| ©, and although the poor may not 

be the beſt cuſtomers. to the bookſel- 
| ters, yet the avidity .with which they 


| 
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priced books as ſuit their finances, is 
Put the great conſump- 
tion of books is undoubtedly, where 


we are to look for all that is good 


and virtuous in a nation, among the 
middling claſſes of life.-As to the 


Upper—they too are great friends to 


the Bookſellers—a library is an ele- 
gant ornament to a houſe, and fplea- 
did bindings make a ſplendid ſhow. —L 
1ave obſerved a ſpecies of avarice 
prevail among ſome great men, the 


_ inconvenience of which I have very 
much ftelt—what the miſer is with 


his money they are with their books. _ 
You may look at thera through the 
glaſs doors, or the gilt wire caſes, but 
the precept is“ Touch not, Taſte 
not, Handle not'—and I have 
known a man of quality refuſe a vo- 
lume to one to whom he would have 
willingly given his purſe. However, 
they are defenſible on one priaciple : 
In prohibiting others from reading 
their books, they deal by them as 
they do by themſelves! 


The tyranniczl and abſurd maxim 


(if I may call it a maxim) which has 
been advanced as a reaſon againſt ſun- 


dry ſchools, namely, that teaching poor 


people to read will make gentlemen 
of them and not ſervants, is 1 
preſume, ſufficiently confuted by 


the common obſervation of many 
of my readers. 
any who ſtill adhere to the {laviſh 
idea, they mull excuſe me if I think, 
that their mode of reaſoning is not 
unlike that of the woman whoſe ſon 
was hanged for forgery—dhe ſaid 
„She long knew that no good could 
come of his reading and wrztengs.,” 


If there are 


« Of making many books there is 


no end.” —There is one kind of books 
to the making of which, one could 
wiſh an end was put—LE mean Novels, 
which, with a very few exceptions, _ 

are as devoid of taſte, genius, know-. 
ledge of life, humour, wit or pathos, 

as they are pernicious to the under- 


fangs 


| peruſe | pamphlets, and ſuch low- 
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landing, and unfriendly tothe heart. — 
Yet they flow in uponus in dozens.— 
Indeed the greater part of them are 
* made with great facility, and like the 

uack Medicines, may be written 
& without loſs of time or hindrance 
of buſineſs.” —T wiſh they could be 
read with as much indifference as 


they are written—or rather—it were 


ul oo 8 

Vet the number of good books 
daily publiſhed is very conſiderable 
and as reading is unqueſtionably 


to be wiſhed they were not read at 


more ſaſhionable, it is to be hoped | _ 5 | 
NED Nick is evidently, with a 


the effects of them will bear ſome pro- 
portion to the intentions of the au- 
thors; I am frequently diſpoſed to 
think, that already we may diſcover 
improvements in our habits of think- 
ing—more candour, more liberality, 


more gentleneſs of manners, and upon 


the whole, underſtandings better cul- 
tivated—'This muſt render men and 
women agreeable companions, and 


give them a deeper ſenſe of their own 
importance in the ſcale of ſociety, 


than canever be felt by the ignorant. 


In deſpotic countries there are a | 
few wiſe men at the helm—all the 
Teſt are ignorant. Enlighten the | 


5 > N Aa 1% Katy n. , 
/ 9 Nel 
8 
. 
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 Antiquittes, 


minds of the latter, and they ſoon | 


awake to reaſon, ſhake off their fetters, | 


and become free and happy. 
« Of making many books there is 


no end“. -My bookſeller has juſt ſent me 


HBruce's Travels in foe Duarto Po- 


lumes ] a work which (to uſe the words 


of a reviewer) © from the importance 
of the ſubject, the difficulty of the 
_ enterpriſe it deſcribes, and the time 


_ conſumed in arranging and metho- 


dizing the materials, has rouſed pub- 


lic curioſity to an uncommon pitch: 


—a work, which, independent of the 


diſcovery whoſe honour it claims, 
teems with obſervations equally in 
tereſting to ſcience and commerce, 


enriches, ſurprizes, invigorates the | 


natural hiſtorian, the philoſopher, 


and the man of poetic fancy, and 


| abounds with novel entertainment tor 
every claſs of readers.“ And here 
ends for the preſent my Rhapſody on 
Books—which peradventure may be 
renewed in my next. 
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The following articles, by ſherwing that 
Scandinavian ſuperſtitions ſtill con. 
tinue to mark the vulgar language of 
our country, ſeem to argue how much 
thoſe ſuperſ/litions were once rooted 
among us. . 


trifling deviation, the ſame as 
Nicka, the Gothic demon who inha- 
bited the element of water, and who 
ſtrangled perſons that were drown- 
ing. | | 
An ejaculation commonly made 
_ uſe of to frighten children, &c. 
is to be derived from Boh, one of the 
moſt fierce and formidable of the 
Gothic generals, and the fon of Odin; 
the mention of whole name only, was 
ſufficient to fprea.l an immediate 
panic among his enemies. 

'The provincial phraſe meed for re- 
ward or recompence of good actions, 
ſtill retained in poetic compoſition, 
even by the moi elegant writers, 


| appears alſo to be only a corruption 


of mead, the northern nectar, or fa- | 
vourite liquor of the Goths, which 
they fabled was to be preſented by 
the hands of the Valkyres, or virgin» 
goddeſſes, to the departed heroes, 
in Odin's Val-hall, the Gothic Ely- 
ſium, as a reward for their heroic 
actions on earth. . 
The vulgar proſopopeia of the 
night-mare, applied to a nocturnal 
ſtagnation of the blood, is derived 
from the Mara of Runic theology, 
a ſpirit or ſpectre of the night, which 
ſeized men in their fleep, and 1ud- 
denly deprived them of ſpeech and 
motion, 
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ON BOARD | 


| B18 MAJESTY's SHIP THE | 
GUARDIAN, 


LIEUTENANT RIOU, COMMANDER. 


(Continued from Page 314.) 


' Decem- C | TRONG gales, ſqually 
ter 26. 3 and cloudy weather, with 
atk: high ſea. People employ- 


ed fitting and ſecuring the weather- 
boards, making weather-cloths out 


of a tarpauling, and fixing them up- 


right to carry them round the boat 
on the top of the waſh boards. At 


about four o*clock, loſt fight of the 
large chtter. We were this night 


very much numbed and chilled with 
cold, and could get no ſleep. A. M. 


the weather became more moderate; 
at four o' clock ſhifted the fore- maſt 


to its proper place, ſtepped the main- 
maſt, and ſet the fore and main-ſails; 
at eight, the people were employed to 


make a main-top ſail ont of ſome 


ſbeets and a yard out of one of the | time brought nnder hermainſail only, 


and the weather continuing much 


boat's thwarts; the hand of a broken 


Oar was converted into a top-malt. 
A ſmall tobacco canniſter was cut up 


to make a meaſure of the bottom, for 
the diſtribution of water, rather leſs 
thana gill, two of which it was agreed 


upon to allow each man a day.—The | 


latitude obſerved in at noon 42, 42 


South. 


December 27. Firſt part, moderate 
breezes and cloudy weather. At 


one P. M. having boiled all our poul- 


try in an iron pot we had in the boat, 


cut up the gooſe, which was but ſmall, 


into fifteen equal parts. One of the | 
men forward was then blindfolded. 


and directed to call each perſon by 


name, and another was appointed to 


ſerve out the morſels by lots. —Not- 
withſtanding we had by this 
time faſted above thirty hours, 


all were perfectly ſatisfied with the) 


imall morſel of food, and ſome had 


lo little _s_ Appetite, they reierved a 
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] part of it for a future occaſion; but 


the very ſcanty meaſure of water re- 


layed the univerſal craving for drink, 


which then partook of every ſymp- 
tom of a ſucceeding ſevere and dan- 


which is hardly conceivable, We 


philoſophers, and ſubmitted with be- 
o'clock, we received our ſecond 


adminiſtered greatly to our relief z— 


time, and the fever returned with ſtill 
ſtronger ſymptoms of a laſting illneſs. 


with dark, cloudy, and remarkably 


| cold weather. The boat was at this 


the ſame, no alteration was made 
ſerved in the lat. of 40. 35. South, 


tude of about 41. 30. Eaſt of 
Greenwich. 


December 28. The firſt nt; freſh 
| gales and cloudy weather; middle, 


had one of the fowls cut up and 
| of water. The heat and fever of 


ulcerous tumours. This day one of 


for want of drink, requeſted to be 
allowed his whole quantity of water 
for the day in one ſerving, which Mr 
Clements oppoſed, c uſidering very 


mo: C 


ceived afterwards, by no means al- 
evidently occaſioned by the exceſlive 


heat and feveriſh tate of our bodies, 


gerous illneſs. We durſt not however 
venture to take one drop more water 
than the allowed proportion to eaſe. 
the ſcorching pain, the acuteneſs of 
therefore, through neceflity, became 


coming ſpirit and refolution to the 
exigencies of the moment. At ſeven + 


mealure of water, which being ſuc- ö 
ceeded by the coldneſs of the night, 


but it was only for a ſhort ſpace of 


At midnight, it blew a freſh gale, 


throughout the Gay. At noon, ob- 


and ſuppoſed ourſelves in the longi- 


more moderate. At.one P. M. ue 


divided amongſt us, as on the preced- 
ing day, and then received our pill | 


our bodies encreaſed, and our lips 
began to break out in watery and 


| the crew, being afraid of taraiſhing 


e 7 that it would be of much 


5 
7 


d FE 
79. 
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more ſervice in the evening ; he had 
therefore recourſe to ſalt water, of 
which be drank freely. At 


five o'clock A. M. got the top - maſt 


vp, and ſet the topſails: at ren 
o'clock freſh gales, the topſail lowered 
and taken in. In theſe ſeas are con- 
ſtantly vaſt numbers of fea fowl flying 
about, which are peculiar to this part 
of the world. Had we been fo:tunate 
enough to have had a fowling-piece, 
we could not have been at a loſs for 
much proviſions. Powder and {hot 
ve had in ſtore, and two brace of 
piſtols, but were unable to do any 
execution with them. Latitude by 
obſervation at noon, 38. 50. South, 
and ſuppoſed ourſelves in longitude 


abont 40. 30. Eaſt of Greenwich. 


December 29. Firſt and middle 


parts, freſh'gales and ſqually weather, 
with a high croſs ſea running, —We 


this day cut up and divided our laſt 


_ fowl, and afterwards received our 
ſhare of water as before. At day- 


break, ſtrong gales with flying 
ſhowers of rain, from which we 
endeavoured to benefit as much as 
poſſible, by facing the weather with 
our mouths open and handkerchiefs 
\ ſpread out; but the drifting moiſture 
was ſo thin and light, we were barely 
able to catch ſufficient to wet our 
tips. This morning we received a 
ſmall thimble ſull of rum each, which 
Vas ocerfionally allowed. 


At nine o'clock, lowered down the 


mainſail and ſcudded under the reefed 
foreſail. At this time it was blow- 
ing a ſtrong gale of wind; the ſea 
bad alſo riſen to a great height, and 
broke with much violence all round, 


and ſhipped conſiderable quantities 
of water, ſo as to endanger our 


| filing. At noon, the latitude ovſer- 
ved 36. 44. South, and ſuppoſed 


| Jongitude 39. 50. Eaſt of Green- 


Wich. 1 | 
December 30. Firſt part, freſh 
pales and clouay weather, with, a 


very bigh. crofs zunniag fea. Mid- 
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| inclinable to calm; we were this da 
reduced to a very low ebb indeed, 
and could not eat the ſmalleſt crumb 
till ſupplied with an additional mea. 
ſure of water to moiften our lips, 
which were almoſt held together 
by a tough viſcid pblegm, that could 
not be expectrrated but with the 
greateſt difficulty. On this occaſion, 


_ 
* 


1 


water, and afterwards ſipped a little 
of it with each mouthful to force ir 
down: the butter, cheeſe, and hams, 
were left free for the uſe of cvery one 


great thriſt, they remained almoſt 
untouched. Several of the crew 
had again recourſe to the ſalt water, 
which was found not to have any bad 
effects. At eight A. M. the topmaſt 
was gol up, and topfail fet—At 
noon, hot ſultry weacher— Latitude 
by obſervation 35. 35. South; 


Eait of Greenwich. Fn 
December 31. Firſt part, light 
airs and clear hot ſultry weather, 
with a very high ſwell from S. E. 
We again ſuffered greatly this day 
from the burning heat of the ſun, 
and parched ſtate of our bodies, and 
were allowed an additional meaſure 
of water, with a larger portion of 
rum than uſual ; in which we ſoaked 
our crumbs of biſcuit, and made our 


weather became overcaſt, and the 


tor which we made preparations 
accordingly, but were ſo unfortunate 
as to ſee it fall in heavy ſhowers all 
round the horizon at a diſtance from 
us, and had barely as much over the 
boat as would wet our handkerchieſs. 
Strong gales and {qually weather 
| ſucceeded, till about ten o'clock, when 
it again became moderate, and the 
main and _forefails Were ſer on the 
boat. —T'he people this day 3} peared 


0 be in a 12030 hoptlets ate than 


— Cr 


dle, freſh breeze, rather light air, 


we dipped our bit of biſcuit into the 


of us, but being found to cccafion 


longitude, by ſuppolition, 38. oo. 


meal of it. About four P. M. the 


| clouds to ſhow an appearance of rain, 


at 
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at any time before, and diſcovered | tude Eaſt of Greenwich 34. 15 


ſigns of an uneaſineſs hurtful to their  Faxmuary 3. Frelh gales and clondy 
officers, which was however happily | weather till about feven o'clock P. 


checked in time by the ſpirited con- M. at which time the clouds put on 
duct of the gunner, Mr Somerville, | the appearance of a very heavy rain, 
who chaſtiſed the offender in the face but unfortimately broke over in a 
of the whole crew, who were in | moZ dreadful form. of thunder and 


2498 
future careful not to ſtew any want lightning, attenderl wick guſts ob 
of reſpect, or diſobedience to the wind, and a very little rain; ſucceed- 
orders given them. Many of the men | ed by a ſudden change of weather, 
this day drank of their urine, and | an a violent pale of ſeveral hours 
others tried the ſalt water. The | from. the 8 W. in which we were 
weather was this day more warm and | near periſhing. On this occaſion 
fultry than at any time ſince our | the maſter and the gunner ſucceeded 
misfortunes» At. noon in the lati- | one another at the helm, and by 
tude of 34. 18. South by obſervation | their experience and judgment in 
and ſoppoſed longitnde Eaſt of} the minagement of che boat we 
Greenwich 36. 40. 8 were this night enabled to traverſe, 
January 1, 1790, Light airs and | in ſafety, an ocean of ſuch fierce and 
fine clear weather. We dinel this | tremendous ſeas in different dire ions 
day as on the preceeding, and in] as is fellom met with. One day 
general appeared in better ſpirits, | more of ſuch miſery as we ſaſſ-re4 
which we conſidered, on account of | dming the laſt twelve hours, would. 
its being the firſt day of the new year, | certainly have terminated the life ot 
a happy preſage of our ſafety. At ſome, and the others muſt toon after 
noon obſerved in the latitude of 33. have paid the debt of nature. Ar 
39. South, and were by ſuppoſition, | day-break, the gunner, who was then 
in the longitude Eaſt of Greenwich | at the helm, diſcovered a ſhip at a 
18 5 : | little diſtance from us, lying under 
January 2. Light breezes and | her bare poles- Our joy at this ſight 
clear weather till about four o'clock | was. great beyond expreſſion, and, 
P. M. at which time it became o- anxious to ſecure ſo ravonreble an 
vercaſt and blew a freſh gale; we | occaſion, we iramegiately made more 
had before this dined on our. ufaul | ſail, and between five and hx o'clock 
fare of biſcuit and water, with balf | paſſed cloſe under her, and informed 
meaſure of rum, and at the time | the people on board of our diitrei25. 
were all in tolerable ſpirits; but the | We theaveered about, aud put along- 
vale increaſing during the night, and | fide of her on the other tack. . 5 
the ſea running to an immenſe height, | be people on board her crouded 
brought us again into great danger, immediately to our affiſtance, and. 
which, with the diſappointment of | received us in the moſt friendly 
not ſeeing land in the morning, as manner. As ſoon as we got along- 
e expected, reduced us to our | tide, ſeveral of them jumped in, and. 
= former miſerable {tate of deſponden- aſſiſted 10 keeping the boat | trom 
cy. At about eight P. M. the fore- | being ſtove to pieces. | Ig 
fail was ſhifted to the main-malt, and This ſhip was named the Viſcoun- 
the boat ſailed under it reefed till near teſs. of Bantannie, a French mer- 
ix o'clock A. M. when the mizen | chantman, Martin Doree, maſter, 
was ſet on the foremaſt, to give her with part of Walſh's or gg:h regi- - 
greater ſteerage way before the ſea. | ment, from the Iſie of France, to 
t noon in the latitude by obſer- touch Attac Cape of Good Hops for 
vation 33. 19. and ſuppoſed long- Ss V 8 
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more ſervice in the evening; he had dle, freſh breeze, 1 . 

therefore recourſe to ſalt water, of | inclinable to calm; wo Nas d ra it an 
= which be drank- freely. At reduced to a very low ebb 3 ſigns 
Fuve o'elock A. M. got the top-maſt | and could not eat the ſmalleſt cru 0 office 
vp, and ſet the topfails: - at ten | til ſupplied with an additional 155 check 
oe clock freſh gales, the topſaillowered 4 ſure of water to moiſten our lips oct: 
and taken in. In theſe ſeas are con- | which were almoſt held to NF who 
ſtantly vaſt numbers of ſea fowl flying | by a tough viſcid phlegm TI : 10 of th 
about, which are peculiar to this part | not be expectorated but with 0 8 
of the world. Had we been fo:tunate | greateſt difficulty. On this occaſio 5 of re 
enough to have had a fowling-piece, | we dipped our bit of biſcuit into 5 your 
we could not have been at a loſs for | water, and afterwards ſipped a 5 3 
much proviſions. Powder and ſhot of it with each mouthful to force 0 _— 
we had in ſtore, and two brace of | down : the butter, cheeſe, and hams 2 
piſtols, but were unable to do any | were left free for the uſe of ever ai fultr) 
execution with them. —Latitude by | of us, but being found to e, misfc 

* obſervation at noon, 38. 50. South, | great thriſt, they remained almoſt ge 
and ſuppoſed ourſelves in longitude | untouched. Several of the crew _ 
abont 40. 30. Faſt of Greenwich. | bad again recourſe to the ſalt water Gree 
December 29. Firſt and middle | which was found not to have any bad 74 
parts, freſh'gales and ſqually weather, effects. At eight A. M. the topmaſt fine 

with a high croſs ſea running.— We | was got up, and topfail fet—At day 
this day cut up and divided our laſt | noon, hot ſultry weather—Latitude gene! 
fowl, and afterwards received our by obſervation 35. 35. South; whicl 
| | ſhare of water as before. At day- | longitude, by ſuppoſition, 38. —— its be 
break, ſtrong gales with flying | Eait of Greenwich a haf 
ſhowers of rain, from which we | December 31. Firſt part light OOO 
5 endeavoured to benefit as much as | airs and clear hot ſultry ge 39. a 
f poſſible, by facing the weather with | with a very high ſwell from 8. E. n th 
our mouths open and handkerchiefs We again ſuffered greatly this day 33. 
ſpread out; but the drifting moiſture from the burning heat of the ſun, 7. 

was ſo thin and light, we were barely | and parched ſtate of our bodies, Ne clear 
able to catch ſufficient to wet our | were allowed an additional meaſure | P, 
tips. This morning we received a | of water, with a larger portion of TOTO 

ſmall thimble ſull of rum each, which | rum than uſual ; in which we ſoaked had 
was ocoaſionally allowed.  _ | our crumbs of biſcuit, and made our fare 
At nine o'clock, lowered down the | meal of it. About four P. M. the meal 
mainſail and ſeudded under the reefed | weather became overcaſt, and the were 
foreſail. At this time it was blow- | clouds to ſhow an appearance of rain, gale 
ing a ſtrong gale of wind; the ſea | for which we made preparations the { 
bad alſo riſen to a great height, and | accordingly, but were ſo anforrunate brou 
broke with much violence all round, | as to ſee it fall in heavy ſhowers all whic 

and ſhipped conſiderable quantities | round the horizon at a diſtance from not 

'of water, ſo as to endanger our | us, and had barely as much over the . 
filling. At noon, the latitude obſer- | boat as would wet our handkerchieſs. form 

ved 36. 44. South, and ſuppoſed { Strong gales and ſqually weather 26 
Jongitude 39. 50. Eaſt of Green- | ſucceeded, ill about ten o'clock, when fail 1 

_ lit again became moderate, and the the | 
December 30. Firſt part, freſh | main and foreſails were ſet on the {1x o 

gales and cloudy weather, with, a | boat. —The people this day appeared As 
very bigh croſs zunning ſea. Mid- to be in a more hopeleſs Rate tan gres 

| vati 


V 


Journal of Proceedinos on board the Guardian, 


| any time before, and diſcovered | tude Eaſt of Greenwich 34. 15. 


ſigns of an uneaſineſs hurtful to their 
officers, which WAS however happily 
checked in time by the ſpirited con- 
duct of the gunner, Mr Somerville, 


who chaſtiſed the offender in the face 


of the whole crew, who were in 
future careful not to ſhew any want 
of reſpect, or diſobedience to the 
orders given them. Many of the men 
this day drank of their urine, and 


others tried the ſalt water. The 


weather was this day more warm and 
fultry than at any time fince our 
misfortunes. At noon in the lati- 


tude of 34. 18. South by obſervation. 


and ſuppoſed longitude Eaft of 
Greenwich 36. 40. I 

January 1, 1700. Light airs and 
fine clear weather. We dine this 
day as on the preceeding, and in 
general appeared in better ſpirits, 
which we conſidered, on account of 


its being the firſt day of the new year, 


a happy preſage of our ſafety. At 


noon obſerved in the latitude of 33 


39. South, and were by ſuppoſition, 


in the longitude Eaſt of Greenwich 


8 5 5 
January 2. Light breezes and 
clear weather till about four o'clock 
P. M. at which time it became o- 
vercaſt and blew a freſh gale; we 
had before this dined on our ufual 
fare of biſcuit and water, with balf a 
Meaſure of rum, and at the 
vere allin tolerable ſpirits ; but the 
pale increaſing during the night, and 
the ſea running to an immenſe height, 
brought us again into great danger, 
which, with the diſappointment of 
not ſeeing land” in the morning, as 
we expected, reduced us to our 


ormer miſerable ſtate of deſponden- 
Cy. At about eight P. M. the fore- 


fail was ſhifted to the main-maſt, and 
the boat failed under it reefed till near 
ix o'clock A. M. when the mizen 
was ſet on the foremaſt, to give lier 
greater ſteerage way before the ſea. 


At noon in the latitude by obſer- 
19. and ſoppoſed long“ 


vation 33. 
Vol. III. 


time 


Fanuary 3, Frelh gales and cloudy 
weather 


the appearance of a very heavy rain, 
but unfortimately broke over in a 


mot dreadful ſtorm of thunder and 


lightning, attender] with guſts of 


wind, and a very little rain; ſucceed- 


y 


ed by a ſudden change of weather, 


anda violent gale of ſeveral hours 
from the 8. W. in which we were 
near periſhing. On this occaſion 
the maſter and the gunner ſucceeded 


one another at the helm, and by 


their experience and judgment in 
the minagement of the boat we 


were this night enabled to traverſe, 


in ſafety, an ocean of ſuch fierce and 


tremendous ſeas in different dire tions 


as is ſel lom met with. One day 
more of ſuch miſery as we ſaff-re4 
during the laſt twelve hours, would. 


certainly have terminated the life of 
ſome, and the others muſt ſoon after 
have paid the debt of nature. At 


day-break, the gunner, who was then 


at the helm, diſcovered a ſhip at a. 


little diſtance from us, lying under 
her bare poles- Our joy at this ſight 
was great 
anxious to ſ{ecure ſo ravovrabie an 


_ occaſion, we immediately made more 
ſail, and between five and ſix o'clock. 
' paſſed cloſe under her, and informed 
the people on board of our diſtreſſes. 
| We thei veered about, aud put along- 
| fide of her on the other tack. 
The people on board her crouded 


immediately to our aſſiſtance, and. 
received us in the moſt friendly 
manner. 
ſide, ſeveral of them jumped in, and 


aſſiſted in keeping the boat from 


being ſtove to pieces. EET, 
| wa + , | | 
This ſhip was named the Viſconn- 
teſs of Bantannie, a French mez- 
chantman, Martin Doree, 


ment, from the Ifte of France, to 


| touch at the Cape of Good Hops for 


> A 
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till about ſeven o'clock P. 
M. at which time the clouds put on 
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beyond expreſſion, and, 


As ſoon as we got along- 


maſter, 


| with part of Walſh's or ch regi- 
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| 5 way to Europe. The officers 
of this corps were unbounded in their 
friendſhip and attention towards us, 
affording every poſſible comfort, and 
even gave up their beds for our 
ule. 

At noon this day, in latitude. by 


obſervation taken on board the ſhip, 


„ . 4 longitude from 

Paris, 31, Eaſt, Point Natal, 
V. about 80 bande The river St 
John on the coaſt of Natal, N. by W, 


77 leagues. 


January 6. At 12 A. M. made 


the land. 


Januar) 9. Blew a violent gale 


of wind, in which we were very 
Near foundering. 


| Fanuary 18. At noon, anchored 
in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 


* 

8 . 
. 7 be "* 
. . 


Os Viſiting the Great. | 


F the l-ying before the public a 


folly I have been ſome years 


guilty of, will ſave any one from | 


running into the fame error, I ſhall 
think myſelf a buoy to prevent others 
from ſplitting on the ſame rock. 
You are to be inforn ed that I am 
one of thoſe (orratier was one) who 


bave ſpent the laſt four years in 
viſiting thoſe who thought (as I have | 


lince experienced} that they did me 
an honour in ſetting me at their table, 
which by the bye. was a very ex- 
penſive honour, {or you cannot vilit 
ivch dignified people without being 


as profuſe in dreſs, &c. as your 


finances will admit, and ſometimes a 
great deal more, which I ſhall en- 
deavour to explain ere I cloſe this 
narrative. I know a friend of mine, 


whom I fſhail call Mrs. umd um, 


who is ſo buſy for four or five days 
previous to ſuch a viſit, in preparing 
elegant things for the fruition of this 
miraculous condeſcenſion, and each 


e tt N 


may haſh it; 


know I keep ſuch company. 


On Viſiting the Great. 


a ſupply of water and proviſions, on | 


millener's ſhop is ranſacked 7 for 3 


ſmart cap, apron, cloak, &c. &c. 15 


honour, or rather not to diſgrace 
the table of lord and lady 3—, 


whilſt her ladyſhip is far diffe- -ently 


employed. When her houſekegper 


waits on her to know what is for 
dinner, as ſhe hears her lavdſhip is 


to have company—ſhe ſays, © Q1 
not any thing more than uſual, for 
there is only Mrs. Humdrum ; yes, 
you may tell the cook, if the fer. 
vants have left any cold meat, ſhe 
Mrs. Humdrum «ill 
think it a grand dinner, and be fare, 
Marmalade (which is the hooſe. 
keeper's name) tell hs fervants 1 
am not at home to any body, [ 
would not have even my © aymake: 
And 
then turning to her companion, © ] 
wonder, my dear Snail, thele peo- 
ple cannot fee how odious their com- 
pany is; but, poor ſtupid wretches! 
they think we are pleaſed, when one 


is ſo ready to burſt at the Gothie 


figure they make.“ 

Now, fhould one through fear of 
keeping them waiting dinner; £0 
before the hour appointed, we find 
her ladyſhip is not dreſſed; you are 


introduced into her ladyſhip's Poe; 


dering room, and madana - conc 


ſcends to turn round and ſay, i 


you are come ſit down” then tells 
her Abigal that ſhe has dreſſed her 

horridly, and bids her powder her 
more, till the room is in ſuch a cloud 
of powder, that Mrs. Humdrum is 


ready to faint, left ſhe ſhould not be 
fit to appear at table; 


ſhip is ready to die with laughing to 


think that her ill-natured joke has 


made work for a week ; and when 
the grand cavalcade march in pro- 
ceſſion to the dining parlour, 6 ſhe 
is fo ſorry her table is ſo full tha: 


the had not a place for her dear Mrs. 


Humdrum—but near the bottom of 


the bien his lordſhip's friends 


had taken poſſeſſion of e feat, 


and 


and her lady- 
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and ſhe was afraid, if the placed her | Loſs oftime by neglect of 1 
higher, the ſervants might probably buſineſs 0 18 8 f. 
forget that ſhe was xopopy.” | 5 $1 

Then, ſhould the want of a fer. 5 4 
vant, 97 o ralſe money on lomething | 7.3 : 1 Q | i 
aftet a un of ill-lack at cards bring 5 - N 1 
ber )aiiyſhip to Mrs. flumirum's This round of expence, at the 1 
houſe. che not know | moderate computation of 304. per 1 
en azh how to ſhow herſelf proud { annum, is 120}. which I conſider as 1 


of the viſic. 
are thrown open, the maid runs for 
2 clean apron, the meat is left to 
barn at che fire, and all is hurry and 
confuſion ; and Mrs. {/7umuJrum her- 
ſelf hardly dares venture to fit down 
in her lady{tip's preſence, though 
in her own houſe ; when, aiter all, 
this mighty viſt is nothing more 


than to make a regiſter-office or a 


awnbroker's {hop of her houſe, 


On the other hand, ihould a di- [Lady's Mag. JEMIMA.. 
ſtreſſed perſon, who had ſeen better 1 
days, come, in hopes to find a friend | RSBSSCOLSZSIRRIER 


would in all probability give a flat 


refuſal, and pretend great hurry ot. 


buſineſs. But what 1 am deferibing 


in the perſon of auother is jultly | 


applicable to myſelf, and I {hail 
conclude my letter with an account 


kd 


to ſhow how much is gained by pay- 


ing viſits to the great. 


The expences of each day's viſit 1 


thus calculate. | 
To hair-dreſſing, pins, 
powder, and a cuſhion 
which was of no uſe but 


for the day - o $6 © | fixed, thechinks well luted with palle, 
Toa cap o 13 © | and cold water poured on the re- 
Toa new pair of ſhoes | frigeratory at top. Phe fire is leſſen- 
ſpoiled in one day's wear -ed tl bout thirty pounds of water 
by the lap- dog gnaw ing are come over, which will he in about 
the points of < 0 10 6 | four or five hours. This foſe- water 
To a pair of gloves and is to bepouredon a freſh forty pounds 
amn 00 2 3 | of roſes, and from fifteen to twenty 


Toagauze apron, which. 
the footman (to make a 
laugh in the kitchen) 


ſet his foot on and tore © 9 © | ſcented. It is poured into earthen 
Coach Riese „ 0 6 o | or tinned metal pans, and left in 
Altering a gown - © 4 6 | the air all night: the altar, or eſſence 


The parlour windows 


__—_———— 


money loſt. Had I with that ſum 


reſcued a widow and her children 
from impending ruin, what would 


by my feelings? But J have no re- 


flection of this nature to conſole 


me, and have only the hopes, that, 
while I have myſelf ceaſed this folly, 


may, by your aſſiſtance, be the 
means of preventing others from 
being equally fooliſh. 5 

i am, Sir, your's &c, 


The Proceſs of mating Attar, of 
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By Lieut. Col. Polier. 


THE whole is done by a ſimple 


diſtillation; forty pouads 


weight of roſes with their calces, the 
ſten 
'of water, mixed together with the 
hand, and fire put under the ſtill: 
when the water grows hot, and fumes 
riſe, the cap 15 put on, and the pipe 


5 
Þ + 
- 


cut cloſe, put into fixty pounds 


pounds of water, to be drawn off as 


before: the role-water thus made 
and cohobated, will be found highly 
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floating on the ſurface, wuſt be ſkim- 
med off in the morning, and poured 
into a vial, The water and {ces 


muſt be ſeparated from the clear 


eſſence, which congeals with ſhghr 
cold. If it be kept fluid with heat 
afterward, the feces will ſubſide, 
and may be ſeparated, being as 
highly perfumed as the eſſence. The 
remaining water thould be uſed for 
future diſtillation. As the roſes of 
the country yield but little eſſence, 
it has been augmented with ſandal 
wood raſpings, which contain an 
eſſential oil, but it will not congeal 
in common cold, and its ſmell pe- 
domipates. In jome parts they ſub- 
ſtitute a ſweet-ſcented graſs, which 
gives the eflence a high clear green 
colour, but will not congeal in flight 
cold. The quantity of oil is fo pre- 
carious, that, to obtain one drachm 
and a quarter from eighty pounds of 
roles, the ſeaſon muſt be very favours 


able, and the operation very well 


purſued... In 1787 about two 
drachms in a hundred pounds were 
produced. | | 


e Roo foe Foes Fore Nog Hoe Ng Non No 


Bruce's Trarelt. 


[As Bruce's Travels to diſcever the 


Source of the Nite at preſent. very 


much engage public attention, ue 
to our 
readers if we ſelect, ip this and 
ſome future Numbers, a few of the 
molt entertaining and intereſting 
In the In- | 

troduction there is an account of 

the author's proccedings prepara- 

tory to his ſetting out on the expe- 
dition which makes the ſubject of 
- His beok: and he concludes that | 


Hope it will be agreeable 


: paſſages of that work. 


introduction as follows: ] 


-] 


Bruce. T ravels, 


It will not he thought ſurpriſing to 
any that ſhall reflect on the Citant, 
dreary, avd ceſert ways by which all 
letters were neceſſarily to paſs, or the 
civil wars then raging in Ab: ſſinia, 
the robberies and violences infepara- 
ble from a total diſſolution of govern. 
ment, ſuch as happened in my time, 
that no accounts for many years, one 
excepted, ever arrived. in Europe, 


a ſum bortowedfrom a Greek at Gon- 
dar, found its way to Cairo; all the 
reſt had miſcarried; my friends at 
home gave me up for dead; and, as 
my death mult have happened in cir- 
cumſlancss difficult to havebeen prov- 
ed, my property became as it were an 
hereditas jacens, without an owner, 
abandoned in common to thoſe whole 
original title extended no further than 
temporary policfhon. 5 
© A number of law.ſuits were the 
inevitable conſequence of this upon 
my return. One carried on with a 
very expenſive obſtinacy tor the pace 
of ten years, by a very. opulent and 


2Give 


HAVE now oneremaining part | 
ot my promiſe to ſulfil, to ac- N 
count for the delay in the publication. | relentleſs ague caught at Ber gi 


company, was determined 
finally in the Hovſe of Peers, in the 
compaſs of a very ſew hours, by the 
well known ſagacity and pepctration 
of a noble Lord, who happily for the 
ſubjects of both countries, holds the 
firſt office in the law; and ſo judici- 
aus was the fentence, that harmony, 
mutual confidence, and good neigh- 


| bourhecd has ever ſince been the con- 


| ſc querice of that deter mination. Other 


nately were not arrived to the degree 
of maturity to be ſo cut off; they are 


an iſſue at ſeme ſuture time. Nom. 

putation of raſhneſs can poſſibi) fall 

upon the decree, ſince the achen bas 
de pended above thirty years. 

% To theſe diſagieeable avocalione, 

V hich took vp much time, were adde 

ed others Rill more unſoitunate. Ihe 


Malls 


One letter, accompanied by a bill or 


ſuus fill remained, which unfertu- 


pet depending; patience and atten- 
tion, it is hoped, may bring them to 


Bruce's Travels. 


maintained its ground at times for a | 
ſpace of more than ſixteen years, 
though every remedy had been uſed, 
but in vain; and, what was worſt of 
all, a lingering diſtemper had ſerioufly 
threatened the life of a moſt near 


relation, which, after nine years con- 


ſtant alarm, where every duty bound 
me to attention and attendance, con- 
ducted her at laſt, in very early life, 
whe aw. ore 
„The love of 
ſtant follower of affliction; this again 
naturally turns an inſtructed mind to 
ſtudy. My friends unanimouſly aſ- 
failed me in the part moſt acceſſible 
when the ſpirits are weak, which is 
vanity, They repreſented to me 
how ignoble it was, after all my dan- 
gers and difficulties were over, to be 
conquered by a misfortune incident 
to all men, the indulging of which 


was unreaſonable in itſelf, fruitleſs in 


its conſequences, and fo unlike the | beſo; yet there has not been wanting 


expectation I had given my country, 
by the firmneſs and intrepidity of my 
| former character and behaviour. A- 
mong theſe, the principal and moſt 
urgent was a gentleman well known 
to the literary world, in which he 


as that to which his virtues entitle 
tim in civil life; this was the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, whoſe friendſhip, 
valuable on every account, had this 
additional merit, that it had exiſted 
uninterrupted fince the days we were 
at ſchool, It is to this gentleman's 


perſuaſions, aſſiſtance, protection, and | 


triendſhip, that the world owes this 
publication, if indeed there is any 
merit in it; at leaſt, they are certain- 
ly indebted to him tor the opportunity 
of judging whether there is any merit 
in it Or not. V 
No great time has paſſed ſince the 
work was in hand. The materials 
collected upon the ſpot were very full, 
and ſeldom deferred to be ſet down 
beyond the day wherein the events 
6:{cribed happened; but oftener, when 


ſolitude is the con- | 


| have been taken. 


h rative. 
holds a rank nearly as diſtinguiſhed 


. They have been harm- 
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| ſpeeches and arguments were to be 


mentioned, they were noted the in- 
tant afterwards; for, contrary I be- 
lieve to what 1s often the caſe, I can 


aſſure the reader theſe ſpeeches and 


converiations are abſolutely real, and 
not the fabrication of after-hours. _ 
lt will perhaps be ſaid, this 
work hath faults ; nay, perhaps, great 
ones too, and this I readily confeſs, 


But I muſt likewiſe beg leave to ſay, 


that I know no books of the kind 
that have not nearly as many, and as 
great, though perhaps not of the ſame 
kind with mine. To fee diſtinctly 
and accurately, to deſcribe plainly, 
diſpaſſionately and truly, is all that 
ought. to be expected from one in my 


ſituation, conitantly ſurrounded with 


every ſort of difficulty and danger. 


It may be ſaid, too, there are faults 


in the language; more pains ſhould 
Perhaps it may 


a conſiderable degree of attention even 
to this. I have not indeed confined 
myſelf to a painful and ſlaviſh nicety 
that would have produced nothing 
but a diſagreeable ſtiffneſs in the nar- 
It will be remembered lke- 
wiſe, that one of the motives of my 
writing is my own amuſement, and I 
would much rather renounce the ſub- 


ject altogether, than walk in fetters of 
my own forging. The language is like 


the ſubject, rude and manly. My paths 
have not been flowery ones, nor 


would it have added any credit to ths 


work, or entertainment to the reader, 


to employ in it a ſtile proper only to 


works of imagination and pleaſure, 


Theſe trifling faults I willingly leave 


as ſood to the malice of critics, who 
perhaps, were it not for theſe blemi- 
ſhes, would find no other enjoyment 


| in the peruſal of the work. It has 
been ſaid that parties have been 


formed againſt this work. Whether 
this is really the cafe I cannot lay, 
nor have I ever been very anxious in 


leſs. 
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leſs adverſaries at leaſt, for no bad 
effects, as far as I know, have ever 
as yet been the conſequence; neither 
is it a diſquitition that L ſhall ever en- 
ter into, whether this is owing to the 
want of will or of power. I rather 
believe it is to the former, the want 
of will, for no one is ſo perfectly in- 
conſiderable, as to want the power of 
doing miſchief, 


60 Having now fulfilled my promiſe 


to the reader, in giving him the mo- 
tive and order of my travels, and the 
reaſon why the publication has been 
Jelaz ed, I ſhall proceed to the laſt 
article promiſed, the giving ſome ac- 
count of the work itſelf, 
is a large one, and expenſive by the 
number of engravings; this was not 
at firſt intended, but the journey 
has proved 2 long one, and matter has 
increaſed as it were tent under 
my hands. It is now come to fill a 
great chaſm in the hiſtory of the uni- 
verſe. It is not intended to reſemble 
the generality of modern travels, the 
apreeable and ratfonal amuſement of 
one vacant day ; it 1s calculated to 
employ a greater ſpace of time. 
„ "Thoſe that are the beſt acquaint-- 
ed with Diodorus, Herodotus, and 
ſome other Greek hiſtorians, will find 
ſome very conſiderable cifficulties re 


moved; and ſuch as are unacquainted 
with theſe authors, and receive from 


this work the flirt information of the 


geography, climate, and manners of | 
which are little alter- 
ed, will have no great occaſion to re- 


theſe countries, 


gret they have not ſearched for in- 
formation in more ancient ſources. 


«© The work begins with my voyage 


from Sidon to Alexandria, and up 
the Nile to the firi cataract, The 
reader will not expect that I ſhoald 
d well long upon the particular hiltory 
of Egypt; every other year has fur- 
niſhed us with ſome account of it, 
good or bad: and the two laſt pub- 
lications of M. Savary and Volney 
ſeem to have left the ſubject thread- 


The book 


my ſurvey of the Arabian gulf as (at 
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bare. This, however, is not the only 
reaſon. | 

& After Mr Wood and Mr Daw. 
kins had publiſhed their Ruins ot 
Palmyra, the late king of Denmark, 


at his own expence, ſet out a num. 


ber of men, eminent in their ſeveral 
profeſſions, to make diſcoveries in 


the eaſt, of every kind, with theſe 


very flattering inſtructions, that tho? 
they might, and ought, to viſit both 
Baalbec and Palmvra for their own 
ſtudies and improvement, yet he pro. 
hibited them to fo far interfere with 
what the Engliſh travellers had 
Gone, as toform any plan of ano ther 
work ſimilar to theirs. This compi. 
ment was gratefully received; 


and, 


as I was directly to follow this miſticn, 


Mr Wood delired me to return it, 
and to abſtain as much as pollible 
from writing on the fame {vbj?&; 


choſen by M. Nicbuhr, at leaſt 10 ab- 
ſtain either from criticifing or differ 


ing from him on ſuch ſubjets. 


therefore paſſed {lightly over Egypt 
and Arabia; perhaps, indeed, | have 
{aid enough of both: if any ſhall be 
of another opinion, they may have te- 
courſe to M. Niebuhr's mere copious 
work; he was the only perſon ot {x 


who lived to come home, the rc ſt ha. 
ving died in different pa ts ol A: 
bia, without having Vi ab! lekO ent 


Abyſſinia, one ot the objects of theit 
miſſion. 

My leaving Egypt is followed by 
as the Indian Ocean—Arrival ar Ma. 
ſuah—Some account of the nit per 


pling of Atbara and Abyvilings 


Conjectures concerning language 
Firſt ages of the Indi: in trade 
Foundation of the Abyſſinian mo- 
narchy, and various revolutions ti 
the Jewiſh uſurpation about be 
year 900. Theſe compoſe the Hut 
volume. 

« The ſecond begins with the re 
toration of the line of Solomon, com- 


piled from their own annals, now firit 
£141 
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wanſlated from the Ethiopie; the ori- 
ginal of which has be en lodged in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, to ſatisfy the curio- 
ſity of the public. 

« The third comprehends my jour- 
ney from Maſuah to Gondar, and 


the manners and cuitoms of the A- 


byſſinians, alſo two attempts to ar- 
rive at the fountains of the Nile 
Deſcription of theſe ſources, and of 
every thing relating to that river and 
its inundation. 

« The fourth contains my return 


from the ſource of the Nile to Gon- 
dar—The campaign of Serbraxos, |. 


and revolution that followed My re- 
turn through Sennaar and Beja, or 
the Nubian deſert, and my arrival at 
Marſeilles. | 


Mee EEC CUI 


Account if Cairo, and the Author's 
4 eceplion there. 


P was in the beginning of July 4 


(1768) we arrived at Cairo, re- 
commended to the very hoſpitable 
houſe of Julian and Bertran, towhom 
I imparted my reſolution of purſuing 
my journey into Abyſſinia, 

The wildneſs of the intention ſeem- 
ed to ſtrike them greatly, on which 
account they endeavoured all they 
could to perſuade me againſt it, but, 
upon ſeeing me reloleed;: Offered 
kindly their moſt effectual ſervices. 

s the government of Cairo hath 
e been jealous of this enterpriſe 
I had undertaken, and a regular pre 
hibition had been often made | by the 
Porte, among indifferent people, I pre- 
tended, that my deltination was to 
India, and no one conceived any 
thing wrong in that. 

This intention was not long kept 
lecret, (nothing can be concealed at 
| Cairo): All nations, Jews, Turks, 
Moors, Cophts, and Franks, are con- 
dantly upon the inquiry, as much af. 


| ter things that concern other peoples 
buſineſs as their own, 


The plan I adopted was to appear 
in public as ſeldom as poſſible, unleſs 
diſguiſed; and I foon was conſidered 
as a PFakir, or Dervich, moderately 
ſkilled in magic, and who cared for 
nothing but ſtudy and books. 

This reputation opened me, pri- 


vately, a channel for purchaſing many 


Arabic manuſcripts, which the _ 
ledge of the language enabled me 
chule, free from the load i traſh tha 
is generally impoſed up 
purchaſers. 

The part of Cairo Sher > the French 
are ſettled 15 exceedingly COmmoct- 
ous, and fit for retirement. It cor. 


ſiſts of one long ſtreet, where all the 
merchants of that nation live tors 


ther. It is ſant at one end, by large 


| gates, where there is a gu. rd, and 


theſe are kept conſtantly cloſe in the 
time of the plague. 1 
J have always conſidered the 


French at Cairo, as a number of ho- 


neſt, poliſhed, and induſtrious men, 
by ſome fatality condemned to the 


| gallies; and 1 mi own, never did a 


{et of people bear their continual ven 


ations with more fortitude and manii- 
neſs. 


But a more brutal, unjuſt, tyranni- 


| cal; oppreffive, avaricious ſec of infer- 


nal miſcreants, there is not on earth, 
than are the members of the governs 
ment of Cairo. 

The government of Cairo is much 
praiſed by ſome. It may perhaps have 


merit when explained, but 1 never 
could underſtand it, and therefore | 
cannot explain it. | ; 
The Beys are anderſiood to be: 


veſted with the ſovereign power of 
the country; yet ſometimes a Kaya 


commands abſolutely, and, though of 


an inferior rank, he makes his ſer- 

vants, Beys or Sovereigns. 
There are perhaps four bundred 

inhabitants in Cairo, who have ab. 


ſolate power, aud admimiſter what 


they 
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they call juſtice, in their own way, 
and according to their own views. 


- Fortunately in my time this many- 


headed monſer was no more, there 
was but one Ali Bey, and there was 
neither inferior nor ſuperior juriſdic- 
tion exerciſed, but by his officers 
—_— ME. 
The inſtant that IT arrived at Cairo 
wos perhaps the only one in which J 
ever could have been allowed, ſingle 
and unprotected as | was, to have 
made my intended journey. 
All Bey, lately known in Europe 
by various narratives of the laſt tran- 
ſactions of his life, after having un- 
dergone many changes of fortune, 
and been baniſhed by his rivals from 
| his capital, at laſt had enjoyed the ſa- 
tisfaction of a return, and of making 
himſelf abſolute in Cairo. 


The Porte had conſtantly been ad- 


verſe to him, and he cheriſhed the 


ſtrongeſt reſentment in his heart. He | 


wiſhed nothing ſo much as to contri- 


Bruce“ 


bute his part to rend the Ottoman em- 


Pire to pieces. | 

A favourableopportunity preſented 
itſelf in the Ruſſian war, and Ali Bey 
was prepared to go all lengths in ſup- 
port of that power. But never was 
there an expedition ſo ſucceſsful and 


ſo diſtant, where the officers were 


leſs inſtructed from the cabinet, more 
ignorant of the countries, more given 
to uſeleſs parade, or more intoxica- 


ted with pleaſure, than the Ruſſians 


on the Mediterranean then were. 
After the defeat, and burning of 


the Turkish ſquadron, upon the coaſt | 
of Aſia Minor, there was not a ſail | 


appeared that did not do him hom- 
age. 


ther, I mean, a ſquadron of ſhips of 
one half their number, would have 
een properly placed there. | 


The number of Baſhas and Gover- 


nors in Caramania, very feldom in 
their allegiance to the Porte, were 
then in actual rebellion; great part of 


They were properly and ad- 
vantageoully ſituated at Paros, or ra- 


— 


— —-— 
—— — — 


1 


his councils all at a time. 
was a Greek, the other a Jew, and 


Travels. 


Syria was in the Came ſituation; don 
to Tripoli and Sidon; and thence 
Skekh Daher, from Acre tothe plains 


of Eſdraelon, and to the very fron. 


tiers of Egypt. 


With circumſtances ſo favourable, | 


and a force ſo triumphant, Egypt and 
Syria would probably have fallen dic. 
membered from the Ottoman empire, 
But it was very plain, that the Ruf. 
ſian commanders were not provided 
with inſtructions, and had no idea 


| how far their victory might have car 
ried them, or how to manage thoſe 

| they had conquered. | 
They had no confidential corre. 


fpondence with Ali Bey, though they 


might have ſafely truſted him as he 
_ would have truſted them; but neither 


of them were provided with proper 
negotiators, nor did they ever under- 
{tand one another till it was too late, 


and till their enemies, taking advan- 
tage of their tardineſs, had rendered 


the firſt and great ſcheme impollible. 


The Bey, with all his good ſenſe 
and underſtanding, was ſtill a mama- 


luke, and had the principles of a ſlave. 


Three men of different religions poſ- 


ſeſſed bis confidence and governed 


the third an Egyptain Copht, his 
ſecretary. It would have required a 


great deal of diſcernment and pene- 


tration to have determined which of 
theſe was the moſt worthleſs, or moſt 


likely to betray him. 


The ſecretary, whoſe name was 
Riſk, had the addreſs to ſupplant the 


other two at the time they thought 


themſelves at the pinnacle of their 
glory, overawing every Turk, and 
robbing every Chriſtian: the Greek 


was baniſhed from Egypt, and the 


Jew baſtinadoed to death. Such 18 

the tenure of Egyptian miniſters. 
Riſk profeiſed aſtrology, and the 
Bey, like all other Turks, believedin 
it implicitly, and to this tolly he fa- 
cxificed his own good underſtanding 
| os and 


The one | 
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and Riſk, probably in pay to Con- > „ municate my neceſſities to the 


ſtantinople, led him from one wild 


ſcheme to another, till he undid him 


—by the ſtars. 

The apparatus of inſtrüumentz that 
were opened at the cuſtomhouſe of A- 
lexandria, prepoſſeſſad Riſk in favour 
of my ſuperior knowledge in aſtrolo- 
The Jew wo was matter of the 
cuſtom-houſe, was not only ordered to 
refrain from touching: or taking them 
out of their places (4 preat rn artifica- 
tion to a Turkiſh cuſtomho ale, where 
every thing is handed about and 


ſhewn) but an order from the Bey al - 


ſo arrived that they ſhould be fent to 
me without duty or fees, becauſe the 
were not merchandiſe. 

I was very thankful for that fa- 


your, not for the ſake of ſaving the 


dues at the cuſtom-honſe, but becauſe 
1 was excuſed from having the ban ta- 
ken. out of their caſes by rough and 
violent hands, which certainly would 
have broken ſomeching. 


"WD. OI 


Ritk waited upon me next day, and 


let me know from whom the favor 

came; on which we all thou: Zht this 
Was a lint for a preſent ; and accord. 
ingly, as I had other buſineſs with 


the Bey, I had prepared a very hand- 


{ome one. | 
But I was execedingly aſtoniſhed 
when, deſiring to know the time when 
it was to be ed. it not only was 
refuled, but ſome few irifles were ſent 
as a preſent from the ſecretary, with 


this meſſage That when I had 
repoſed, he would viſit me, and deſire | 


17 


e to ſee me make uſe of theſe in- | ſee the deſciny of the Bey; t the ſuc-. 
* ſtruments; and, in the mean time, | ceſs of the war; and, in particular, it 
17 Fd | 


that J might reit confident, that 


while in Cairo, for I was under 


Cs Bey, 22 
He added allo, &© That if I wanted 


nobody durſt any way moleſt me 


the immediate protection of the | 


French, ortruſt my concerns totheir 
„ Dragomen.” 

Although I had lived for many 
years in friendſhip and in conſtant 


good underſtanding with both Turks. 
and Moors, there was ſomething more 


polite and confiderate in this than L 


could account for. 


I had not ſeen the Bey ; it was not 
therefore any particular addreſs, or 


any prepoſſeſſion in my favour, with 
which theſe people are very apt to be 
taken at firlt fight, that could account 


for this: I was an abſolute ſtranger: 


1 therefore opened myſelf entirel y to 


my landlord, Mr Bertran. 

I told him my apprehenſion of too 
much fair weather in the beginning, 
which, in thefe climates, generally 


leads to a ſtorm in the end; on which 


account, I ſuipe&ed ſome deſign; Mr 
Bertran kindly A to found. 
Riſk for me. 

At the ſame time, he cautioned me 
equally agaialt offending him, or truſt- 


ing myſelf in his hands, as being a 


man. Abe of the blackeſt deſigns, 
and mercileſs in the execution oft 
them 

It + was not "Mc before Riſk's cu- 
riofity gave him a fair eee 


He inquired of Bertran as to my 


knowledge of the ſtars; and my 
friend, who then ſaw perfectly the 


drift of all his conduct, ſo prepoſſeſſed 
him in favour of my fuperior ſcience, 
that he communicated to him in the 
inſtant the great expectations he had 


formed, to be enabled by me to fore- 


whether or not he ſhould make bim- 
ſelf maſter of Mecca; 
which place, he was about to diſpatch 
his ſlave and ſon-in law, 


an army conducting the p! lim. 


2 any thing 1 ſhould ſend my Arme- | Dertran communicated this to me 
* nian ſervant, Arab Keer, to bim, | with great tokens of joy; for my own 
4 


without troubling myſelf to com- 
Vol. III. | ng 


part, 1 did not greatly like the pro- 


13 2 2 feſſion 


to conquer 


Mahomet 
Bey Abou Dahab, at the head of 
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feſſion of forture-telling, where 
baſtinado or impaling might be the 
reward of being miſtaken. 
But I was told I had moſt credu- 
lous people to deal with, and that 
there was nothing for it but eſcaping 
as long as poſſible, before the iſſue of 
any of my prophecies arrived, and as 
ſoon as I had done my own buſineſs. 


This was my own idea likewiſe; 1 work ofa few days, could raiſe 


never ſaw a place I liked worſe, or 
which afforded leſs pleaſure or in- 
ſtruction than Cairo, or antiquities, 
hich leſs anſwered their deſcriptions. 

In a few days I received a letter 


th 


from Riſk, deſiring me to go out to 


| the Convent of St George, abont 
three miles from Cairo, where the 


Greek patriarch had ordered an a- 


partment for me; that I ſhould pre- 


tend to the French merchants that it 


was for the fake of health, and that 
there [ſhouldreceivethe Bey's orders. 
Providence ſeemed to teach me the 
way I was to go. I went according- 
ly to St George, a very ſolitary man- 


ſion, but large and quiet, very proper 
for ſtudy, and ſtill more for executing 


a plan which I thought moſt necef. 
ſary for my undertoking, 


During my ſtay at Algiers, the 


ev. Mr Tonyn the king's chaplain 
to that factory, was abſent unon 


leave. The bigotted catholic prieſts 


there neither marry, baptize, nor 
_ bury the dead of thoſe that are Pro- 


deſtants. 1 N 
[To be continued. 
ee e tothe tot 
Manners of the Triſh Rapparees. 
By Six Jou Dai var, Bart. 


HFHE genius of nations often 
depends on the food with which 


they are nouriſhed. When men 


obtain ſubſiſtence without any ex- 
ertion of induſtry, they become in- 
different with regard to their clothing 


| and habitation ; and indifference t, 


theſc, creates a habit of indolence in 
every thing elſe. The potatoe rant, 
upon which moſt of the commen 
people of Irelard (during the civil 
wars there in tlie reign of Wili;;m 
UI.) ſubſiſted, while it increaſe} the 
population, debaſed the character of 
the nation ; becauſe a man, byte 
«> 
much ſood as vas ſuſficient to main. 
tain him during the reſt of the ver. 
The Rapparee was the loweſt of the 
low people. He lived in the onntry 
upon that root alone; in his clothing 
he was half naked; his kcuſe con- 
ſiſted of a mud wall, and a few bra. 
ches of trees, covered with grats or 
buſhes, the one end of the brach 


1 
ſtuck into the ground, and the other 
laid upon the wall; a fabric whi 


| | ch 
could be erected in an hour, He 


when he entered into ſociety, be did 


it with all the ſelfiſhnefs aud ferocity 


of uncivilized nature. Each party 


(the adherents of James and ot 
William) | hunted out theſe p opts 
| againſt the other, though the in{tru 


ments of vengeance often rec0iied 


upon themſelves ; for the Rapparee? 


knew little difference between friend 


and foe z receiving no. mercy, they 


gave none; and, not regard'ng ner 


own lives, they were always maſters. 


of thoſe of other men. They Ten- 


de zvouſed during the night, comirg 


to ſome ſolitary tation, {from an nan. 
red places at once, by paths xh ich 
none elſe knew : there, in darkneſs 


and deſarts, they planned their mail 
| chievous expeditions. Their way Cz 
conducting them was, ſometimes to 


wake incurſions from a diſtance in 
imall bodies, which grew greater 
every hourt; and, as they Mace their 


incurſions at times when the moon. 


was quite dark, it became impoilivic 
to trace their Reps, except by ile 


crles 


Singular Cuftomy. 


| cries of thoſe whom they were mur- | to your Majeſty's 
dering, or the flames of the houſes, | 
barn- yards, and villages, which they 


durat as they went * At other 


times, they hung about the canton- 


ments of the troops, under pretence 
of aſking written protections, or of 
complaining that they had been driven 
from their country by the other army. 

It was difficult to deteR, or to guard 
againſt them tili too late, ſeeing the ey 
went unarmed, and more with the 
appearance of being overcome with 

tears themſelves, than OL giving them 
to others: but they carried the locks 


of their muſkets in their pockets, or | 


hid them in dry holes of old walls, 


and laid the muſtetsthemſelves, char- 


ged and cloſely corke d up at the muz- 
zle and ae e in ditches with 
which they were acquainted : ſo that 
bodies of regular troops often found 
them hidden in the unequal ſurfaces 
formed by the bog grats, or layiny 
them hidden allalong i in muddy water 
with nothing but the mouth and 
noſtrils above; fo became more caſy 
to find game than thefugitives. Theſe 
people gave an unuſual horror to 
the appearance of war; becaule they 
angled the bodies of thoſe whom 
they flew, partly from rage, and 
partly to ſtrike terror; and they tore 
corſes from their graves for the lake 
of their {krouds, | 


$444 $4444 $44 TY 
Account of Some Singular Cuſtoms. : 


IN the iſland of Ceylon the people 
beltow no title on their king; 
but when they ſpeak to him the) di- 
velt themſelves, throug Zh reſpect, of 
the quality of man: tor example, 
if the Prince aſks any of them whence 


he comes, they will tay, Your Ma- 


Jelty's dog comes from ſuch a place. 
And if he aſks how many children he 
has, he will reply, Ycur 4 0 5 
wa has produced ſo many childre 


; the head nor the hand, but 


- 


5 dog. 
White among the Jap: 
mark of mourning, and hlack that of 
joy. They mount their horſes on the 
right fide. They falute neither with 
with the 
foot. In the houſe they wear their 
fineſt clothes, and laythemaſide n 
they vo abroad. A ſapangte noble- 
main, when accuſ{ed- aud couvictetof 


any crime, would think he Gilgrace d 


himlelt did he beg for a pardon; he 
only endeavours to obtain pern {ion 
to deſtroy himſelf, or to make ſome 


one of his friends, who 1s a gentle 
man, like himſelf, perform the part 


of the executiouer. 
80 great was the ignorance into 
which Europe was plunged for ſeveral 
centuries, that nob emen of the firſt 
rank could not ſign their own names. 
In England, that che nation might be 
inſpired with a taſte for ſtudy, a 
minal who could read and write was 
pardoned. Nobody, ſaid fathers to 


- their children, can foreſee what will 
happen in life; one day, perhaps, it 
may be your fate to be condemned to 


the gallows: it is therefore of the 


higheit ata to learn to read 


and vrite. 


In Languedoc, in the thirteenth, 


Gee and fifteenth centuries, 


when a man or a woman was caught 
| in the act of adultery, the criminal 
was condemned to run naked, in the 


middle of the day, from one end of 


| the town to the other. | | 
___ Wereadin the foventeenth eine: | 
ol the General Hiſtory of Voyage, and 


Travels, that a Dutch clergyman hav. 


ing made a preſent of a bottle of gin 


to an Indian prince, the latter, in or- 


der that he might ſhew his gratitude, 


and do honor to his benefactor, or- 


dered a battle to be fought by his ſub- 
jects, ſo that the earth was ſoon co- 
vered with wounded or dying people 


and with dead bodies; and that, not- 


| tes of ce the prayers and entrea- 


dies of the clergyman, the combat 
2 2 e en 
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aneſe is the 
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364. | Kings Birth. dar. 


continued for ſome time.“ Theſe are 


my ſubjects,“ ſaid the prince,“ the 
« loſs of them is of very little 
« importance; and I am exceedingly 
« happy in making this ſmall facri- 
„ fice, as a proof of the eſteem which 
1 entertain for you.“ 

In China, the governor of each 
city, in the name and by the autho- 
rity of the Emperor, on the com- 
mencement of every year, after a 
Proper examination, gives an enter- 


tainment to all thoſe who in the courſe 


of the preceeding yearhave performed 


ſome virtuous action. This enter- 
tainment is prepared in the public 


ſquare, under a tent: upon which is 


inſcribed the following words, ys men 
gli rants and conditions, it is virtue 
which places you here, and makes you ail 


equal, The people confiderand exa- 


mine all the guelts, and if thev ob- 
ſerve any perion who did not deſerve 
to be in ſuch company, they would 
oblige him by their hooting to retire 


9 


from the table, and to go and hide 


himſelf. 
The weakneſſes of the human mind 


are ſometimes ſo ridiculous, that one 


can ſcarcely give credit to them. In 
Egypt, the maſter of a houſe in which 


a cat died, ſnaved his left brow as a 


ſign of mourning, Not above two 
hundred years ago, the law proceeded 
_ againſt rats, in the ſame manner as i: 


would have proceeded againſt men. 


The celebrated Chaſſeneux, who 
Was alterwards firſt Preſident of the 


Parliament of Piovence, being as 


yet only Advocate for the King in the 
Pailiwick of Autun in Burgundy, un- 
dertook the defence of the rats, in 
oppolition to a ſentence of excommy- 


mication pronounced egainſt them by | 


the Biſhop of Autun. He remon- 
« ſtrated,” ſays Mr. de Thou, «that 
the time which had been allowed 
« them to appear in was too ſhort, 
eſpecially as it was very dangerous 
« 'for:them to ſet out, becauſe all the 
cats in the neighbouring villages 


40 


— — 


„ were lying in wait to ſeize them,“ 
He obtained, therefore, that they 
ſhould be again ſur moned, and thar > 
longer time ihould begranted them to 


Formerly in Poland, thoſe whe 
were accuſed and convicted of eating 
meat in the time of Leut, had-thes 
teeth plucked out. A flanderer was 
condemned to walk on all fours, and 
to bark like a dog for a quarter of an 
hour. It is pretended that Charles 
V. King of. France, introduced this 

puniſument at bis court, and that on 
certain days nothing was heard but 


barking for whole mornings. 


Among the antient Arabs, when 
2 new king was crowned, a lift of the 
names of all the women eight or nine 


& 


months gone with child was made out; 


theſe ſeniales were all ſhut up in the 
palace, where every pothble care was 
bellowed upon them, and the. child 
firſt born, if a boy, was declared pre- 
ſumptive heirtothe ciown. —*Royal- 
ty,” ſaid they, 5 ought not to be con- 
© fined to one family, it belongs is 
e the whole nation.“ = 


10 N 40 O N, fore 5 
KING's BIRTH DAT. 
Yeſterday the following CDE, writ- 
| N and i 
en by ihe late Mr WARTox, and it 
to mußc by Mr Pak SONS, was Periorms 
ed at St James's, before their Majeſlic“ 
ard the Royal Family: 


WITHIN what fountain's craggy 
| cet] 75 5 
Delights the goddeſs Health to dwel!! 
W here from the rigid root diffi 
Her richeit ſtream in ſteely rilis ? 

What mineral gemsentwine her humid 


locks? | . 
Lo, ſparkling high from poten 
_Iprings, | 


To Britain's ſons her cup ſhe brings! 
Romantic Matlock! ate thy tulted 
rocks, 3 
Thy fring'd declivities, che dim retrea! 
Where the coy nymph bas hx'd. her f- 

yourite ſcat, 1 


King's 


And hears, rec clin?d along the thunder | 
10g {hore, 
Indignant Datwent's delultory, tide 
His rugged channel tudely ch de? i 
Darwent, whole thaggy 8 eathis ſtain'd 
with Daniſh pore * 
; 9 
Or does ſhe dreſs her Miiad-cave 
With coral ſpoils from Nepine's 
Wave, | 
And hold ſhort rezels with the train 
Ol nymphs that tread the neighd! ring 
main 2 
And from the cliffs 4 Avon's“ cayern d 
le, 4 
Temper the baimy beverage pure, 
That, fraughe, 0 ith “ drops of prect- 
ous cure, 


Pings back to trembling Hope the 


drooping bride 3 
That 1n the nin 8 cheek renews the 
role, 
And wraps the eye of Pain in quick 
repole ©. 
While oft the climbs the mountain's 
1 helvi ing ſteeps, 
And calls her votaries wan, to cat ch the 
gale 
Thar breathes o'er Afhtor”s s clmy 
vale, | 
And from the Cambr; an hills the bil- 
| lowy Severn iwWceps» | 
III. 
Or broods the nymph with watchful 
in 
Ober en Badon's myſtic ſpring ? 
And ſpeeds from its Paten 
ſource 
The ſteamy torrent's ſecret ccuiſe: 
And fans th' eternal ſparks ot hidden 
are, 
In deep unfathom'd beds below 
By Bladud's magic taught to glow, | 
Bladud, gh theme ol fancy's _ 
| tyre! - 
Or opes the healing power her choſen 
tount 


In the rich veins of Malvern' 3 ample $ 


mount? | 
From whoſe tall ridge the noontids 
wanderer views 
'omona's purple realm, in April's 
pride, ; 
Its blaze of bloom expanding wide, 


ad waving groves array di in Flora's | 


___ faireſt hues. 


| * ThejzAyon at Briſtol. 


— 


Birthday: | :65 


IV. 


Haunts fe the ſcene, where nature 


lowers 
O's Buxton's heath in liagering 
ſhowers ? 
Or loves ſhe more, with ſandal feet, 
la n.attin dance the nymphs to meet 


That on the flowery marge of Chelder 


play: 2 
Who, boaſtful of the ſtately train 
That deign'd to . this ſimple 
plata, 
Late, with new pride 
Way, 
Bore to Sabrina wreaths of brighter hue, 
And mark'd his paſtoral urn with em- 
tlems new, 


:, along his rzedy 


Howeber theſe fireams ambroſial may 


detain 
Thy ſteps, O genial Health, yet not 
alone | 
Thy gifts the Naiad- liſters own; 


Thins too the briny flood, and Ocean? 8 


hoar domain. 
5 V 
And lo! amid the watery roar, 
in Lnetis? car ſhe fkims the ſhore ; 
Where Portland's brchs, embattled 
high 
With docks, 1 in rugged Majeſty 


Frown o'er the billsws, and che Rorm 


reſtrain, | 
| She beckons Britain's ſceptet 'd Fair 


Her treaſures ot the deep to ſhare! 
Hail then, 


mighty main! 


Which lends the boon divine 2 


lengthen 'd days 


To thoſe who wear the nobleſt regal. 


bays: 


| That mighty main, which on its coa- 


ſcious tice 
Their boundleſs commerce pours on 
every cliine, 


Their dauntlets banner bears: lab - 


lime; 


Which watts their pomp of war and 


 Ipreads their thunder wide! 
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DRAWING ROOM. 
The Drawing Room at St Tee 5 


exhibited one of the moſt magnificent - 


ipeQacles that the homage ot a buth 


day ever r rede in it. We and 


_— 
8 


+ The rivulet Chelt, or Cbelder, at 


Fe which runs into the Se- 
| vern. | 


| our | 


on this glad morn, the 


21 . 5 
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K ings 


onr voice to the congratulatory applauſe 


ofa whole nation for the prefervation 
of a beloved Monarch to the preſent 
time; and for the hope afforded of a 
long ſucceſhon of Anniverſaries yet to 
come. | | | | 
Their Majeſties and the eldeſt Prin- 
ceſſes came at one o*clock to St James's. 
Soon after two the drawing room com- 


menced, The following were part of | 
Their Royal 


the company preſent : 
Highneſſes the Piince of Wzleés, the 
Dukes of York, Glovceſter, and Cum 
berland, the Pripceſſes, the Princeſs 


Sophia of Glouceſter, the Lord Chan- 


cellor, Mr Pitt, and all the other mem- 
bers of adminiſtration ; the Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops, all the foreign ambaſſa 
dors, and among the reſt the Marquis 


del Campo, re Span iſo Ambaſſador, aud 


all the nobility and gentry in wwn, 
A congratulatory letter from the 
Doke of Clarence, at Plymouth, to his 


Royal Father, on the birth-day, was 
prejented to the King at Buckingham 


oule. | ö 
„„ re 
Their Majeſties entered at half paſt 
nine, when the minvets immediately 
commenced, and Jaſted till within a 
quarter of twelve. | | | 
After the minuets, 2 country dance 


- commenced, at the end of which the 


Royal Family retired. It was near one 


o*clock before the company left St 


James's. 


The Dukes of Orleans and Luxem- 


bourg, and Vicomte de Vergenne weie 
among the foreigners of diſtinction pre- 
ſent. 1 | | 


Their Majeſties appeared in great 3 


health and hearfulneſs. _ 
LD DRESSES. 
5 "I'Ui 
ſplendour of Majeſty, as is uſual on the 
Birth Day of the King. There was 


| ſhades of green foil; the drapery drew 


chains of diamonds and pearls. Her 
Majeſty wore a profulion of diamonds, 
both about her dreſs and in her hair, 
with a diamond necklace, ear-rings, 
and ſtomacher. | | | 
Tye Tarts Prixcesses appeared 
brilliant and lovely: their Highneſſes 


trains were white and ſilyer, their petii- 


_— 


Birth-day. 


| coats covered with white crape en. 


liver gauze. 


5 | 
His Royal Hicuxtss Tug Paixce 


, 


broidered with filver and ſpangles; the 


whole beautifully deligned, and piocus- 


ing a charming effect | 

Ducheſs of Hamilton White crape 
ornamented with feſtoons of primrolee, 
trimmed at bottom with a deep {ifver 
fringe, and two rows of black ſattin 
riboon embroidered in filver, and inter. 
mingled with primroſes, a drapery at 
top of the petticoat looped up with 


_ diamonds; tiain of primrofes, OT age 


mented with filver and black. 

_ Marehioneſs of Saliſtury— A pale blue 
Iriſh poplin, with filver ſtripes, trimmed 
with a rich filver {pangled ctape, acd 
taſſels appropriate. 

Counteſs of Sutherland tape pet- 
ticoat, covered wich lilrer ſpangles, and 
embroidered with blue foil and coin 
flowers, the bottom fringed with ich 


| taſlels. | 


Lady Balgonie-—-Crape petticoat with 
lilver tpots, with a very rich embroidery 
acroſs, of purple and green foil; gown 


Emperor's eye, trimmed with lilyer, 
Lady Georgiana Hope—A. fer ems 


broidery on crape, decorated with gar 
lands of Iweet peaſe, pale pink, under a 


part of the embroidery ; the train of 


| Heap DRxrssEs. 

The caps moſt worn were wry hiph 
and narrow, chiefly of white . aid 
coloured crapes ſuitable to the dreftes, 


and richly trimmed with blond lace, - 


The ornaments were oftiich and vue 
feathers, and many ladies were white 
beads. The toupee was 10-cuils off the 
lides, with two drop curls. | 
The ear rings moſt in faſhion were 


{ clump earrings, in the ſhape of a larye, 
:I button of gold. —Oibers which vere 
QUEEN was arrayed in all the 


likewiſe much worn, by fai the moi 
becoming, were long ear rings of fins 


5. : 1 he is | fillagree worxk 
Jomething finely pictureſque in her dreſs, 

der petticoat being very beautifully em- 
broidered in imitation of clouds With 
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GENTLEMENS” DRESSES. 
He looked remarkably well and cheat: 


or WaLts—A garret blue striped fich 
ſilk coat and breeches, and white f 


Waiſtcoat—the whole very ſuperbly em. 


broidered, with filver, ipangles, and 


ſtones. The epaulette was the mots 


jup id 


1 


His Majesry—Dreficd in a plan 
a eW | ſuit, as uſual on his Oo birth Jay» 
up with green bands covered with | 


ſuperb 
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Original and Select Poetry. 55 ; 


ſoperb ever ſeen at Court, and eſtimat- 
e in value at 30.000). A brilliant of 
extraordinary fineneſs, and the value 
exce:ding 4000 guineas, formed a 
button at the top, and from the bottom 
of the epaulette hung a fringe of two 
tous of large brilliants, extending three 
| of four inches down the arm. His 
Royal Highneſs? ſword was of ſteel, 
beautifully poliſhed, the luſtre of which 
ves eclipſed by the ſuperior magnt- 
tense of the diamonds. He allo wore 
; ſnnerbþ diamond George. to com 
pere this very magnificent dreſs, his 
Royal Highneſs wore a moſt ſuperb 
and valuable pair of brilliant buckles, 
confifling of ſtones of great fize and va. 
nue comented together by a beautiful 
lor of diamonds—the knee buckles to 
correſpond. | 3 | a : 
Tür Nyxt or York in a plain ſuit 
if reoimentals, with an embroidered | 
far, and, according to the etiquette of 
| the armv, withont any diamonds, _ 
Tyr Dusk or GLovcEsrTER in 4 
full drefs, and very handſome uniform. 
Due of Orleans A blue filk coat and 
breeches, with light blue and black 
ſires, very handſomely embroidered 
unh treble rows of foil ſtones, edged 
with gold and filver, anda white filk 
iitcoat, elegantly embroidered as the 
cat - He wore a profnſion of dia- 
monds, particularly a brilliant ſhoulger 
oct. | 8 | 
Marquis of Lorn - A garter blue ſtrip- 
el and ſpotted lilk coat and breeches, 
and white ſilk waiſtcoat, all richly em- 
bioidered in filks and net wor x. 
Earl of Morton -A brown and pure 
ple ſtriped fil ſuit, with a hand ſome 
embroidery in filver, green, and white, 
ad lined with white and ſilk. = 


; Sixteen mail coaches, entirely new 
or the occaſion, drawn by as many ſets 
df blood horſes, in plated harneſs ; and 
the drivers and guards, like the coach- 
mens and guards hammer-cloths, deck-_ 
td out in ſcarlet and gold, preſented 
a very ſtriking and elegant object. They 
Paraded from the Mail Coach Manu- 
Kory at Millbank, to the Poſt Office. 


1 


To the PRINTER of the AztxDeeg 
MaGazINE, Ek 
8 E R, 


N Friday laſt, propitious day! 
When joy inev'ry face was 
| ſeen, | | hs | 
Was ſung, with glee, the foll'wing 
In our good town of Aberdeen. 
And it you'll give the ſame a place, 
I {hall remain, with zeal moſt fer- 
"wut, | 
While there's a noſe upon my face, 


Your much obliged humble ſervant, 


| W. B. FLAxprrssER. 


Abdu ꝓune 
12%, 1790. 


Song 9 the King“ Birtß- day. 


Tune, Jockey to the Hair. 


1. * 
5 WAS in the pleaſant month of 
| June, FD ray 
When Flora wears her ſpangled 
owls | 


And ladies leave the ſmoaky town, 
I To breathe the country air, 
The Cheiftain of our Ifle was born; 


Upon this day, O joyous morn! 
Long may the Crown his brow adorn; 
And far may fame's loud founding 


8 

His mighty deeds declare. 
And far may fame's loud ſounding 
horn, &c. 7 
ng 
While he governs the Britiſh Iſle, 


May peace in ev'ry hamlet ſmile; 
Far hence be each inteſtine broil, 


And ev'ry public woe. 
Far hence be each inteſtine broil &c, 
Should Mars unſheath the ſword a+ 
wakes e | 


May Britain ſtill the vict'ry gain, 0 


Where'er her fleets traverſe the main, 
| To cruſh the pride of haughty Spain, 


Or any dating foe, 


To cruſh the pride of haughty 


Spain, &c. | 
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1 3 / | | 
When firſt this day announc'd his 
birth, 


What loud hoſannahs rent the earth! 
And * with loyal ſongs, and mirth, 


Ve hail the happy day: 
Long, bas may his illuſtrious line, 
In Britiſh royal ſplendor ſhine; 
O may his offspr ing ne er de cli ie! 
But Rill.unto the end of time 
The Britiſh ſesptre (way. 


Nut Rill unto the end of time, 


The Britiſh ſceptre ſway. 
ARARRRFASX 
SOSDOOGS 


Hor the ABERDEEN MIAGAZINE, 


J 


N N 
KO SSS 


The Rumour of ar. | 
HEN Cæſar had the Gauls 
-ſabdu'd, 


_ His paſſion kill for conqueſt ſued, 


No nation could, he thought, wich- 
ftand | 
His fortune and his martial band. 


That warlike fire for Roma's fame 


Shone bright in cv'ry Roman bandes 
By fature: glory? tempting bree 
He veatur'd oer the narrow 3 
But here the hero ſhortly found, 
That Kentiſh men were frm, and 
ſound, | - | 
A naked hoſt of painted ſoes, 
Drew up before his Roman noſe, 


Fiis welt train'd Phalanx feel gr 


With native valour they engage, 
Deſpiſing all his pomp and &ill, 
The daring enfigns of his will 
No gold nor politics cond Rain, 
T hey neither knew nor valu'd g gain. 
They here and there pour'd forth 
their blood, 
But conquer them they never con 'd. 
Kepuiſed and beat they form anew, 
And hilt their enemies purſue: 
At laſt by many friendly tyes 
They all their quarrels compromiſe. 
The Dons and Gauls, now fler cer Ar. 
Than Romans in the heat of war, 
Ey martial {kill and valour due, 
We gallantly with eaſe ſubdue; 
Each inn or tavern cf each town 
Regchoes with our paſt renown, 


'* 


Original and Seled? Poetry. 


Of feats atchiev'd by Britiſh blood, 


Extoll'd for valour ſinee the Foo 4, 
Ot batt]-s aud of battles w 
Ok fleets and batteries Ut e, 
Of Heroes taken, heroes fl un, 
By our ſtill vanquiſning domain 
Of hearts of oak in heavy chains 
In cutters lying on the Thames, 
Of cities [ts m'd, of lands ſäbdu'd 
Ok armies flying, and purſu'd, 
Of great ſurrenders here and there 
By our great Generals watchful cx 
Of burning towns, and firing mi 2 
Conſumi ng natio: n5 for their crime 
Of cla ymores, dirks and black cg = 2 


5 


lairds and tartan plaid 1 
Adv ancing, cheering ſword in hau 
Still cutting Gown a rebel band; 
Or marc! ing troops thro? mire af 
me | 
Without their Ree ſtrength 
tood; | 
Of cannons, coe! 
fhells, Ee: 
Of founding trumpets, 110510 be 
Ot gallant ſpies, who have bY 
| hang'd, | : 
And tra! tors, who op _ 7; 1112 lan 
Of red hot balls fir'd from the rock 
By our b . brave cripple cock 
Who ſtood h is ground and crow'd 
Loud, 
He ſcar'd the Dons below the flo 
Of finki ing ſhips and blowing up, 
We hear in ev'ry flowing cup. 
Let fearful Spain, diſtracted Fran 
Sardinia with their claims advance 
Their rights and claims {hall be 0 
iport, 55 
While we have Fred'ric and the Pol ws 
No nation dare approach our ire, 


. VR 
10T1s, bombs, a 


WG 


A Roman, Saxon, Norman fire! 
Each cofechouſe; which unde 
_ Rands 


The politics of our commands, 
Approves the ſpirit of our laws, 
To conquer, when we find a cadie 
Our battles there are fairly won, 
Before our forces fire a gur- 
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Bruce's Proceedings at Cairo, 


(Concluded from p. 362. 1 


HERE was a Greek prieſt, Fa- 


1 ther Chriſtopher, who conſtant- 
ly had offered gratuitouſly to perform 
_ theſe functions. 
manity, and good character of the 
man, led me to take him to reſide at 
my country houſe, where I lived the 
greateſt part of the year; beſides 
that he was of a cheerful diſpoſition, 
I had practiſed much with him both 


in ſpeaking and reading Greek with 


the accent, not in uſe in our ſchools, 
but without which that language, in 


che mouth of a ſtranger, is perfectly un- 
_ inttellipible all over the Archi pelago. 


Upon my leaving Algiers to go on 
my voyage to Barbary, being tired 


of the place, he embarked on board a 


veſſel, and landed at Alexandria, 

from which ſoon after he was called 
to Cairo by the Greek patriarch Mark, 
and made Archimandrites, which is 
the ſecond dignity in the Greek 
church under the patriarch. He too 


was well acquainted in the houſe of 


Ali Bey, where all were Georgian 
and Greek ſlaves; and it was at his 
% 


* 


9 


The civilitr, hu 


: ſolicitation that Riſk had defired the 


patriarch to furniſh me with an apart- 


| ment in the convent of St George. 


The next day after my arrival I was. 
ſurpriſed by the viſit of my old friend 
Father Chriſtopher; and, not to de- 


| tainthereader with uſeleſs circum{itan- 


ces, the intelligence of many viſits, 
which I thall comprehend in one, was, 


that there were many Greeks then in 


Abyſſinia, all of them in great power, 
and ſome of them in the firit places 


of the empire; that they correſponded. 
with the patriarch when occaſion of- 


fered, and, at all times, held him in 
ſuch reſpect, that his will, when ſigni- 
fied to them, was of the greatelt au- 


thority, and that obedience was paid 


to it as to holy writ. 


Father Chriſtopher took upon him, 


with the greateſt readineſs, to manage 
the letters, and we digeſted the plan 
of them; three copies were made to 


ſend ſeparate ways, and an admonitory 


letter to the whole of the Greeks then 


in Abyſſinia, in form of a bull. 
By this the patriarch enjoined them 


as a penance, upon which a kind of 
jubilee was to follow, that, laying alide 


their pride and vanity, great tins with 


which heknewthem much led, and, 


„„ 
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inſtead of pretending to put themſelves 


on a footing with me, when 1 ſhould 


arrive at the court of Abyſſinia, they 
ſhould concur, heart in hand, in ſer- 
ving me; and that, before it could be 
| ſuppoſed they had received inſtructions 
from me, they ſhould make a declara- 
tion before the king, that they were 


not in condition equal to me, that T4 


was a freecitizen of a powerful nation, 


and ſervant of a great king; that they | 


Were born ſlaves of the Furk, and, at 
bell, ranked but as would my ſervants; 
and that, in fact, one of their country- 
men was in that ſtation then with 
me. | | | | 
After having made that declaration 
publicly, and bona fide, in preſence of 


their prieſt, he thereupon declared to | 


them, that all their paſt ſins were for- 
iven. | | 


All chis the patriarch moſt willing- 


ly and cheartulily performed. I ſaw 
him frequently when I was in Cairo, 


friendſhip and intimacy. 

In the meanwhile, Kiſk ſent to me, 
one night about nine o' clock, to come 
to the Bey. I ſaw him then for the 
Firlt time. He was a much younger 
mai than I conceived him to be; he 
was litting upon a large ſofa, covered 


with crimſon- cloth of gold; his tur- 


ban, his girdle, and the head of his 
dagger, all thick covered with fine 
brilliants; one in his turban, that ſer- 


ſc, was among the largeſt J had ever 
—_— 5 | 


upon the war between Ruſſia and the 
Turk, and aſked me if I had calcula- 
ted what would be the conſequence of 


that war? 1 ſaid, the Turks would be 


| beaten by ſea and land wherever they 
Prefented themſelves. | 


Again, Whether Conſtantinople 


_ would be burned or 1aken?—1 1aid, 


Neither; but peace would be made, 


after much bloodſhed, with little ad- 
vantage to either party. _ 


diers at the door. 


| anſwered him in Arabic, 


| Bruce's Proceedings at Cairo. 


He clapped his hands together, and 
ſwore an oath in Turkiſh, then turned 
to Riſk, who ſtood before him, and 
ſaid, That will be fad indeed! but 


truth is truth, and God is merciful. 


He offered me coffee and ſweet. 
meats, promiſed me his protection, 


bade me fear nothing, but, if any bo- 


dy wronged me, to acquaint him by 


- Riſk. | 


T'wo or three nights afterwards he 


ſent for me again. It was neareleycu 
o'clock before I got admittance to 
him. „ 
1 met the janiſſary Aga going 
out from bim, and a number of fol. 
As I did not 
know him, I paſſed him without cere- 
mony, which is not uſual for any per- 
ſon to do. Whenever be mounts on 


borſeback, as he was then juſt going 
to do, he has abſolute power of life 


and death, withont appeal, all over 


Cairo and its neighbourhood. 
and we lad already commenced a great | 


He ſtopt me juſt at the threſhold, 


| and aſked one of the Bey's people 
who 1 was? and was anſwered © It. 
is Hakim Engleſe, the Engliſh phi- 


loſopher or phyſician, 


He aſked me in Turkiſh, in 4 


very polite manner, if I would come 
and fee him, for he was not well? I 
% Yes 

| 29 
whenever he pleaſed, but could not 


then ſtay, as ] had received a meſſage 
| that the Bey was waiting.” He re- 
ved to ſupport a ſprig ot brilliants al- 


plied in Arabic, “ No, no; go, for 
God's ſake go; any time will do for 


EY me.“ 
He entered abruptly into diſcourſe 


The Bey was ſitting, leaning for- 
ward, with a wax taper in one hand, 
and reading a {mall {lip of paper, 


which he held cloſe to his face. Ha 
ſeemed to have little light, or weas 


eyes; nobody was near him: his 
people had been all diſmiſſed, or 


were following the janiſſary Aga out. 


He did not ſeem to obſerve me 


till 1 was cloſe upon him, and ſtart - 


ed when 1 ſaid, © Salem.” I told him 
I came upon his meſſage. He _ 


oe es 4 a. 


mg vey 


— . 8 — 
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 Mapnanimity of William Ru Alte 
I thank you, did I ſend for you? and | 


without giving me leave to reply, 
went on, O true, I did fo,” and fell 
to reading his paper again. 

After this was over, he complain- 
ed that he had been ill, that he vo- 


mited immediately after dinner, tho? 


be eat moderately, that his ſtomach 
was not yet ſettled, and was afraid 
ſomething had been given him to do 
him miſchief. 8 | 

1 felt his pulſe, which was low, 


and weak; but very little feveriſh. 1 


_ defired he would order his people 
tolook it his meat was dreſſed in cop- 
per properly tinned; I affured him 


he was in no danger, and infinuated - 


that I thought he had been guilty of 
lome exceſs before dinner; at which 
he ſmiled, and ſaid to Kiſk, who was 


ſtanding by, „ Afrite! Afrite”! he | 


is a devil! he is a devil! i ſaid, If 
your ſtomach is really unealy from 
what you may have eat, warm ſome 
water, and, if you pleaſe, put a little 
green tea into it, and drink till it 


makes you vomit gently, and that will 
give you eaſe; after which you may | 


take a diſh of ſtrong coffee, and go to 
bed, or a glaſs of ſpirits if you have 
any that are good. > 
He looked ſurpriſed at this pro- 
poſal, and ſaid very calmly, Spi- 


rits! do you know I am a Muſſul- 


man?” But I, Sir, ſaid I, am none. 
I tell you what is good for your bo- 


dy, and have nothing to do with 
your religion, or your ſoul. He 
ſeemed vaſtly diverted, and pleaſed 


with my frankneſs, and only faid, 


He ſpeaks like a man,” There | 


was no word of the war, nor of the 


Ruſſians that night. I went home | 
celperately tired, and peeviſh at 
being dragged out, on ſo fooliſh an 


errand, 


came to me to the convent. 
Bey was not yet well; and the idea 
Rill remained that he had been poiſon- 
ed. Riſk told me the Bey had great 


Next morning, his ſecretary Riſk | 
The 


| 


confidence in me. I aſked him how 
the water had operated? He ſaid he 
had not yet taken any of it, that he 
did not know how to make it, there- 
fore he was come at the deſire of the 
Bey, to ſee how it was made. 

I immediately ſhewed him this, 


by intubng ſome green tea in ſome 


warm water. But this was not all, 
he modeſtly inſinuated that I was to 


drink it, and ſo vomit myſelf, in or- 
der to ſhew him how to 
Bey. 


do with the 


TI excuſed myſelf from being pa- 
tient and phyſician at the ſame time, 
and told him, I would vomit 45m, 


which would anſwer the {ame pur- 


poſe of inſtruction; neither was this 
propofal accepred. 1 
The old Greek prieſt 


Chriſtopher, coming at the ſame 


time, we both agreed to vomit the 
Father, who would not conſent, but 
produced a Caloyeros, or young, 
monk, and we forced him to. take the 


water whether he would or not. 
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Magnanimity of William Rufus. 
| Communicated by Mr. R. P. Culbam, 


of Cuford. 


Wb being brought to Wil. 


liam, as he ſar at dinner, that 


his city of Mans in Normandy was 
beſieged, and in great danger to be 
taken, if not preſently relieved; —he 
haſtily aſked, which way Mans lay. 
Upon which being anſwered, the king 


immediately ordered a maiſon to take 


dowa a wall which happened to ob. 
ſtruc his neareſt paſſage to the ſea. 
His lords about him adviſed him to 
ſtay till ſuch time as the people 
might get ready; but his anſwer 
was, No! —ſuch as love me, will 


follow me.“ Whereupon, the lords 
obeyed; but being come on ſhip- 
board, and the 
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tempeſtucus, he was adviſed, a ſe- 
cond time, by the maſter of the ſhip, 
to await ſome calmer ſeaſon, al- 
edging the preſent very imminent 
Canger of the voyage; to which the 
valiant hero again anſwered, © Fear 


nothing!l—TI never yet heard of a 


| king being drowned, while defend- 
ing the rights of juſlice and bis 


kingdom.” And thereupon he ſet ſail, 


and arriving at Mans unexpectedly, 
preſently diſperſed the beſiegers, and 
took Helias, Count de Ja Flelſche, 


to the king, Now, indeed, you 
bave taken me for a while, but if I 
were at liberty again, you ſhould 
find me performing different feats!“ 
At which Rufus, laughing heartily, 
ſaid, © Go: your way, and do your 
worſt, and let us ſee what feats you 
can do.” Being reconciled to his 
brother Robert, he aſſiſted him in 
recovering the forts of Moun and 
St. Michael, which their brother 
Henry formerly held in Normandy; 
during which fiege he happened to 
be ſtraggling along the ſhore alone, 
on horſeback, and was met by three 
other horſemen, who aſſaulted him 
Jo fiercely that they drove him from 
his ſaddle, and bis ſaddle from 
lis horſe; but William taking up his 


Ou the dangerous 


— — 


1 nfucnte of Novels, 


faddle, and drawing ont his ſword, 


defended himſelf till reſcue came: 


upon which, being blamed for mind- 


ing his ſaddle almoſt in preference of 


His hſe, he anſwered, It would 
have grieved me to the” very heart, 


mould the knaves have had it to 


brag, that they had won my ſaddle 


from me!“ 


| VPC OILED hs 


Oz the dangerous Influence of Novels. 


HE general race of modern 
novels, . has, with equal ſe- 


— 


— — 


verity and propriety, been condemned 


by the ſerious, ſincere, and ar dent 


friends of the riſing generation. 


e 


The enthuſiaſt, whoſe love of 
viitue is as yet uncorrupted by te 
thoughtleſs follies of faſhion, whole 


reflections are not yet diſſipated by 


riot, or drowned in diſlipation,—. 


and whoſe heart is not hitherto 


abandoned to ſenſuality, reprobatcs 
with honeſt ardour the increaſing 
force which theſe compolttions ge. 
nerally lend to the already 1« 


luxuriant paſhons. Feeling with how 


much difficulty the principles of mo- 


| rality and zeal generolity maintain 
who had been the author of the tu- 


mult, priſoner; who vauntingly ſaid 


themſelves againtt the encroachment; 
of youthlul deſires, be is ſenſibly 
awake to the neceſſity of ſuppreſſing 


whatever, by its inflammatory in- 
| fluence, may ing reaſe their natuial 


ebullition. Hence he regards with 
generous indignation the fpecious 
ornaments with which faſhionable 


vices are generally gilded, in theſe | 
fictitious hiſtories, and the unnatural 


blandiſkments with which they fre- 


quently render {till more tempting ard 


inſinuating the molt dangerous qua- 


lities of the diſſipated character. 


The contemplative mind, which 
is prone to trace actions to their 


{curce, and, with the intereſts of 
ſociety ever preſent in reflection, pene- 
trates the external glare of deceptive | 
appearance, and looks forward for. 


eflects, mult perute with ſtill greater 
avei ſion productions in which the gro- 
velling meanneſs of ſenſual debauch 
is clothed with the ſemblance ot 


nobility of ſpirit. Can he view the 
diſſipated purſuits of ſelf-gratifica- 
tion veiled in the robe ot genero- 


ſity, and not execrate the fatal decep- 


tion ?—Can he, without contempt, 


hear thoughtleſs extravagance pro- 
claimed as the argument of a good 
heart---or the wanton cruelties ot 
heedleſs diſſipation announced as aſs 
guments of an open diſpoſition--- 


| while the ee of every moral, and 


contempt of every religious duty, ac 


deſcribed as the charaQteriliics of a 
generous ſoul ? 


It 


Life of Lady Arabella Stuart, 


If hence we proceed to the man 
whoſe clear underſtanding is tenacious 
of truth, and jealous of propriety 
and decorum, with how much dil- 

aſt does he view the falſe ſentiments 
and affected refinements which be- 


dizen the tinſel labours of the novel 


writer : while he who 1s verſed in the 
characters of men, and informed 
by experience of the ſtructure of the 


human mind, turns away from the 


pretended repreſentations of nature, 
equally offended at the deceptive 


mirror, which reflects no ſingle trait 


of native proportion. EF, 

But zealous, above all, in the con- 
demnation of the maſs of novels, is 
he who is alive to a proper conviction 
of the fratlty of human nature; 
who is conſcious what feeble reſiſt- 
ance prudence and virtue are capable 
of making againſt temptation ;---who 
is aware of the force of paſſion, and 
acquainted with the weakneſs of 
human reſolution. --- He who has been 


taught, by obſervation, and by ex- 
perience, the wiſdom of that petition 


which prays for the avoidance of 


temptation, turns with juſt abhor · 


rence from the volume which, in- 
| ſtead of repreſenting human nature 


ſubject to human frailties, delineates 
ſome favourite character, with no- 
thing of mortality about it but the hu- 


man form, and perhaps a romantic 


attachment to ſome worthleſs object. 


Theſe curious deſcriptions, not of 


What is, but of what ſome conceive 


ought to be, may he conſidered. as 
tacit reproaches of the divine wiſdom 
for not creating human beings after 


that model of perfection which the 
author has formed in his own mind: 
or they may be looked upon as 
draughts by which nature may re- 
Zulate herſelf in caſe of a new 
creation, 


hazard the expreſſion) had perhaps 
No ſuch preſumptuous ideas when 
they were indulging their imagi- 


1 


But as the writers of theſe | 
hypothetical narratives (if 1 may 


own cloſet, 
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nations in the formation of theſe em- 
bodied ſpeculations, we might per- 
haps regard their faultleſs monſters 
with nothing ſeverer than a ſmile of 
contempt, were it not for the conſi- 
deration of their evil effects upon thoſe 


who are too inexperienced to detect 
their abſurdity. But theſe books are 


to be read by the artleſs young te 


male, who knows nothing of the 


world but what a card-party or a 


ball has taught, and 1s no further 

acquainted with her own heart, than 
romantically virtvous 
ſpeculations with which it has enter- 


from ſome 


tained itſelf in the ſecurity of her 
where no 
could aſſail her, no trial, no 
rience convince her of their vanity : 
after which this young female is to 


enter upon the great and dangerous 
ſcene of action, with ſuch opinious 
| and ſentiments on her credulous 
mind as theſe pages are calculated 


to impreſs. How juſt then is the 
indignation excited by thoſe perform- 
ances, which, deſcribing the heroine 
triumphing over temptations which 
no mortal reſolution could (in re- 
ality) reſiſt, inſpire the deluded no- 
vice to ſeek, in preſumptuous con- 


fidence, thoſe trials, which a proper 
knowledge of human weakneſs would 


teach her to avoid. 


Who that has ever felt what differ. 


ent beings we are in the calm medi- 
tations of the cloſet, and amidſt the 


buſtle of action, and the incitements _ 
| of paſſion, can forbear execrating 


thoſe productions which tend to in- 
ſpire inexperienced beauty with a con- 


fidence, which no one ever poſſeſſed _ 
who did not, in the hour of trial, 
find it to be without foundation ! 
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called the Lady Arabella. 
HE was the daughter of Charles 


Stuart, Earl of Lenox; who 


Was 


temptation 
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was younger brotner of Henry Lord 
Darnley, father to King James VI. 
of Scotland, and I, of England ; by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
_ Cavendiſh, knt. She was far from 
being either beautiful in her perſon, 
or from being diſtinguiſhed by any 


extraordinary qualities of mind, and 


yet ſhe met with many admirers, 
on account of her royal deſcent, and 
near relation to the crown of Eng- 


land. Her father dying in the year | 


1579, and leaving her thereby ſole 


heireſs, as ſome underſtood, of the 
houſe of Lenox, ſeveral matches were 


thought of for her at home and 


abroad. 


Eſme Stuart, whom he had created 


Duke of Lenox, and whom before 


his marriage he conſidered as his 
heir; but this match was prevented 
by Queen Elizabeth, though it was 
certainly a very fit one in all reſpects. 
As the Engliſh ſucceſſion was at this 


time very problematical, the great 


powers on the Continent formed 
many deſigns about it, and thought 


of many huſbands for the Lady 
. Arabella : ſuch as the Duke of Savoy, 


a prince of the houſe of Farneſe, and 
others. In the mean time, this lady 


had ſome thoughts of marrying her- 
ſelf at home, as a celebrated writer 
informs us, to a ſon of the Earl Nor- 


thumberland's; but it is not credible 
that this took effect, though he ſays 
it did privately. The very attempt 

procured her Queen Elizabeth's dif- 
| pleaſure, who confined her for it. 
In the mean time her title to the 
crown, ſuch as it was, became the 
ſubject, amongſt many others, of 
father Parſons' famous book; where- 


Her couſin, King James, 
inclined to have married her to Lord | 


in are all the arguments for and a- 


gainſt her, and which ſerved to 


divulge her name and deſcent all over 


Europe; and yet this book was not 


very favourable to her intereſt. On 
the death of the queen, ſome male- 
contents framed an odd deſign of 


_ diſmiſſed. 
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diſturbing the public peace, ang 
amongſt other branches of their dark 
ſcheme, one was to ſeize the Lady 
Arabella, and to cover their proceed. 
ings by the ſanction of her title, 
intending alſo to have married her 
to ſome Engliſh nobleman, the more 
to increaſe their intereſt, and the 
better to pleaſe the people. But this 
conſpiracy was fatal to none hut its 
authors, and thoſe who converſe} 
with them; being ſpeedily defeated, 
many taken, and ſome executed. 
As for the Lady Arabella, is does 
not appear that [he had any know- 


ledge of this engagement in her be. 


halt, whatever it was; for domeſtie 
writers are perplexed, and foreign 
hiſtorians run into abſurdities when 
they endeavour to explain it. She 
continued at liberty, and in {ome kind 


of favour at court, though her cir- 
cumſtances were narrow, til} the lit- _ 
| ter end of the year 1608, when ſome 
way or other ſhe drew upon her 


King James's diſpleaſure. 


However, 


at Chriſtmas, when there was much 
mirth and good humour at court, ihe 


was again taken into favour, and 
had a ſervice of plate preſented to her 
of the value of two hundred pounds, 


a thouſand merks given ber to pay 


her debts, and ſome addition made 
to her annual income. Thus feems 
to have been done, in order to have 


gained her to the intereſt of the court, 


and to put the notions of marriage 


ſhe had entertained out of her head, 


all which however proved meffecua! . 


| for in the beginning of the month of 
February, 1609, the was detected 


in an intrigue, with Mr. William 


| Seymour, fon to Lord Beauchamp, 


and grandſon to the Earl of Hert- 


ford, to whom, notwithſtanding, ſhe 


was privately married ſome time al- 
terwards. Upon this diſcovery, the 
were both carried before the council, 
and ſeverely reprimanded, and then 
In the ſummer of the year 


1610, the marriage broke ou, 


Whele- 
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whereupon the Lady was ſent into | ever, ſo raiſed her ſpirits, that by 
cloſe cuſtody, at the houſe of Sir |" eerie hoon ahees Blackwall, ſhe was 
Thomas Parry, in Lambeth 3 and | pretty well recovered. There they 
Mr. Seymour was committed to the | found waiting for them two men, a 
Tower for his contempt, in marrymg | gentlewoman, and a chambermaid, 
a lady of the royal family, with- | with one boat full of Mr. Seymour's 
out the king's leave. It does not | and her trunks, and another boat for 
appear that this confinement was at- their perſons, in which they haſted from 
tended with any great ſeverity to | thence towards Woolwich. Being 
either; for the Lady was allowed | come ſo far, they bade the water- 
the uſe of Sir Thomas Parry's houſe men row on to Graveſend. 'L here 
and gardens, and the like gentle- | the poor fellows were deſirous toland, 
neſs, in regard to his high quality, | but for a double freight were content- 
was ſhewn ro Mr Seymour. Some | ed to go to Lee, yet being almoſt 
intercourſe they had by letters, was | tired by the way, they were forced 
after a time diſcovered, and a reſo- to lie ſtill at Tilbury, -whilſt the 
jution taken thereupon to ſend the | rowers went on ſhore to refreſh them- 
Lady to Durham; a reſolution which ſelves ; then they proceeded to Lee, 
threw her into deep affliction. Upon | and by that time the day appeared, 
this, by the interpoſition of friends, | and they diſcovered a ſhip at anchor 
ſhe and her huſband concerted a | a mile beyond them, which was the 
ſcheme for their eſcape, which was | French bark that waited for them. 


FR 


boſe, putting on a man's doublet, a | with a pair of oars to receive him. 
peruke which covered her hair, a hat, | When they came to Lee, they found 
black cloak, ruſſet boots with red | that the French ſhip was gone; the 


ſucceſsfully executed in the begin-] Here the Lady would have lain at 15 | 
| ning, though it ended unluckily. | anchor expecting Mr. Seymour, but 14 
The lady, under the care of Sir | through the importunity of her fol: 
James Crotts, was at the houſe of | lowers, they forthwith hoiſted ſail and 1 
Mr. Conyers, at Highgate, from | put to ſea. In the mean time Mr. 1 3 
whence ſhe was to have gone the next | Seymour, with a peruke and beard | 11 
day to Durham, on which ſhe put of black hair, and in a tawney cloth Wal 
a fair countenance now, notwith- | ſuit, walked alone without ſaſpicion, - | 
ſtanding the trouble the had before | irom his lodging, out at the great Wa 
thewn, This made her keepers the | weſt door of the Tower, following 9 
more eaſy, and gave ber an oppor- a cart that had brought him billets. 4 | 
turity of diſguiſing herſelf, which | From thence he walked along by 1 
tne did on Monday the 3d of June, | the Tower-wharf, by the warders of Ph ö 
1611, by drawing over her petti- | the ſouth gate, and fo to the iron *4 
coats a pair of large French-taſhioned | gate, where one Rodney was ready Kh ; 
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tops, anda rapier by her fide. Thus | billows riſing high, they hired a l| 
equipped, ſhe walked out between | filherman for twenty ſhillings, to 11 
three and four with Mr. Markham. | put them on board a certain ſhip wh 
They went a mile and a half to a that they ſaw under fail. That ny 

tle inn, where a perſon attended | thip they found not to be it they look- wy 

with their horſes. The Lady, by | ed for, fo they made forwards to Wl 
that time ſhe came thither, was ſo | the next under fail, which was a 1 
weak and faint, that the hoſtler, who | ſhip from Newcaſtle. This, with 1 
held the ſtirrup when the mounted, | much ado, they hired for forty 75 
f 


laid, that gentleman would hardly | pounds, to carry them to Calais, and 
bold out to London. Riding, how- | the maſter performed his bargain; 


ay 
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caped, and continued in Flanders. 
On Tueſday in the atternoon, my 
Lord Treaſurer being advertiſed 
that the Lady Arabella had made an 


eſcape, ſent immediately to the lieu- 


tenant of the Tower, to ſet ſtrict 
guard over Mr. Seymour, which 


he promiſed, after his yare man- 


ner he would thoroughly do, that be 
would; but coming to the priſoner's 


lodgings, he found, to his great 


thence one whole day before. A 


pink being diſpatched from the 


Downs into Calais road, ſeized the 
French bark, and brought back the 
As ſoon 
as ſhe was brought to town, ſhe was, 
after examination, committed to 
the Tower, declaring that ſhe was 


not ſo ſorry for her own reſtraint, as 
| ſhe ſhould be glad if Mr. Seymour 
eſcaped, for whoſe welfare, ſne 
affirmed, ſhe was more concerned 
than for her own. 


Her aunt, the 
Counteſs of Shrewſbury, was like- 


wiſe committed, on ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing' prompted the Lady Arabella, 


not only to her eſcape, but to other 


things, it being known that ſhe. 


had amaſſed upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand pounds in ready money. The 
Earl of Shrewſbury was confined 
to his houſe, and the old Earl of 
Hertford ſent for from his ſeat. By 


degrees things. grew cooler, and 


though it was known that Mr. Sey- 
mour continued in the Netherlands, 
yet the court made no farther ap- 


plications to the Arch-Duke- about 
him. In the beginaing of the year 
1612, a new ſtorm began to break 
but; for the Lady Arabella, either 


preſſed at an examination, or of her 
own free will, made ſome extra- 
ordinary diſcoveries, 
{ome quick Reps would have been 
taken, had it not ſhortly after ap- 


__ peared, that hermisfortunes had turn- 


ed her head, and that conſequently, 
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by which means Mr. Seymour eſ- 


upon which 


Arabella Stuart. 


— 


: 


no uſe could be made of the evi. 
dence of a perſon out of her ſenſe, 
However, the Counteſs of Shrewi. 
bury, who before had leave to at 
tend her huſband in his ſickneſs, wa; 
very cloſely ſhut up, and the court 
was amuſed with 
ſtrange ſtories, which wore out by 
degrees, and the poor Lady Arabella 


languiſhed in her confinement till the 


27th of September, 1615, when 


| her life and ſorrows ended tope. 
amazement, that he was gone {rom 


ther. Even in her grave this poor 
lady was not at peace, a report be- 


ing ſpread that ſhe was poiſoned, be- 
cauſe ſhe happened to die within 


two years of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
As for her huſband, Sir William 
Seymour, he ſoon after her deceaſe 
procured leave to return, diſtinpuiſh- 
ing himſelf by loyally adhering to 
the king during the civil wars, and, 
ſarviving to the time of the re{to- 
ration, was reſtored to his great- 
grandfather's title of Duke of Somer- 


ſet, by an act of parliament, which en- 
tirely cancelled his attainder ; and on 
the giving his royal aſſent to this act, 
King Charles II. was pleaſed to 


ſay in full parliament, what perhaps 
was as honourable for the family as 
the title to which they are reſtored. 


His words were theſe: * As this is 


© an act of an extraordinary nature, 


* ſoitis in favour of a perſon of no ordi- 


© nary merit: he has deſerved of my 
* father, and of myſelf, as much asany 


ſubject poſſibly could do; and 1 
* hope this will tir no man's envy» . 
becauſe in doing it I do no more 
than what a good maſter ſhould 


do for ſuch a ſervant.” By this 
lady Arabella this noble perſon had 
no iſſue; but that be ſtill preſerved 


a warm affection for her memory, 


appears from hence, that he called 
one of his daughters by his ſecond 
wife, Frances, daughter and co- 
heireſs of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Eſſex, Arabella Seymour. op 
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TEFFERY, fince Lord, Amherſt, 
is the ſecond ſon of the late Jef- 


fery Amherſt, Eſq. a gentleman 


who, though bred to the law, inhe- 
rited from a very reſpectable ancel- 
try, 2 freehold eſtate at Riverhead, 
near Seven Oaks, and whoſe family 
is equally eſteemed from its deſ- 


cent, and for the conſiderable ſur- 
rounding families, to which it is re- 


lated by matrimonial alliances. The 


elder brother of the preſent lord 


dying unmarried, the eſtate of courſe 
deſcended to him. But Mr. Am- 
herſt was born to give luſtre to 
his family, not to receive it from 
paternal poſſeſſions. With that ju- 
venile enthuſiaſm with which great 
mindsare frequently attached to par- 
ticular purſuits, and without which 
| no one ever became illuſtrious in 
| any, he at a very early period made 
choice of the profeſſion of arms, 


and in a happy hour was received | 


into the ſervice of his country. Hav- 
ing paſſed through the inferior 


gradations with honour to himſelf, 


and to thoſe who promoted him, 
and having diſplayed, in ſome 1c- 
ſpects, thoſe early promiſes of mili- 


tary talents, which afterwards diſtin- | 


guiſhed him on the other ſide of the 
Atlantic, he at length obtained the 
command of a regiment. 
this a war breaking out between 
France 
North America was the principal 
theatre, his lordſhip was appointed 


to ſerve in that country, where he 


Toon had opportunities of diſplaying 
his talents as a general officer. 
The courage and military abilittes 
_Vhich entitled him to the truſt thus 
zepoſed in him, were not long un- 


atteſted by the fears of his ene 


mies, and the acclamations of his 
country, It is not the intention of 
the preſeat article to enumerate all 
the vickories of this brave and fortu- 
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After | 
| proved ſucceſsful, and the for- 
and England, of which | 


to evince the value of the com- 
mander, and to inſure the gratitude 
of his country. In the ſummer 


of 1758, he undertook the expe- 
dition againſt Louiſbourg ; which. 


together with the illand of Cape 
Breton, on which it is ſituated, in 


the Gulf of Saint Laurence, ſurren- 


dered with all its dependencies to 
his victorious arms on july 26th, 
1758. This important conqueſt not 


only deprived the enemy of an im- 
portant place of ſtrength, on which 


the proſperity of their moſt valu- 
able poſſeſſious in America depended, 
as it was the guardian and protec- 
tor of their trade in that part of the 
world, but it alſo put Great Britain 


in poſſeſſion of the navigation of 
the river Saint Lawrence, cut off 
France from the advantages of her 
fiſnery, and thereby conſiderably _ 
diſtreſſed her Weſt India Iflands, 


and finally opened the road for the 
reduction of Canada. The ſame 


campaign was diſtinguiſhed by ano- 


ther very important atchievement: 


for in the month of November fol- 
towing, a plan being laid by this vi- 
gilant general for the capture of 
fort Du Queſne, one of the keys of 


Canada, ſituated on the Lakes: and 


the execution being intruſted to 


brigadier general Forbes, the aſſault 


treſy was accordingly captured: 
meaſures being conducted at the 


ſame time with ſo much ſpirit and 
wiſdom, that the Indians were ſo 
far detached from the alliance of the 
enemy, as to give no obſtruction 
to the expedition. In the enſuing _ 
ſtrong ſtation 
was reduced, under the prudent 


campaign another 


auſpices of this aſſiduous officer, Sir 


William Jobnſon, to whom the 

command of the expedition againit _ 
Niagara devolved, ta conſequence 
| of the accid 
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nate ſoldier: the following, among 
the moſt important, are ſufficient 
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gadier Prideaux, on the 24th of July 
1759, having defeated and taken 
M. d' Aubrey near that place, the 
fort ſurrendered the next day. 
This important victory and capture, 
threw the whole of the Indian fur 
trade into the hands of the Engliſh; 

and alſo ſecured the Britiſh domi 
nions behind it from the incurſions 
of the ſcalping parties, and, in ſhort, 
from all hoſtile annoyance. _ 


Some time before this, general 
Abercrombie had made an unſuc- | 
dceſsful attempt on Ticonderoga, in 


Which, together with a conſiderable 
number of men, the Britiſh army 


had been robbed of thoſe gallant. 


and reſpeted young officers, Lord 
Howe, and colonel Roger Town- 
ſhend. But it now, on the 26th of 
July, 1759, the day after the 
reduction of Niagara, confeſſed the 


power and fortune of the Britiſh 


arms, and ſurrendered its impor- 
'tant fortreſs, Thus was the way 


cleared for the ſubjection of Canada; 


and accordingly we find, that on the 


14th of the following month, the 


long and obſtinately diſputed poſt of 
Crown Point 
Britiſh forces; the 18th of the en- 


ſuing September beheld the chief 


ſettlement of the enemy in this part 
of the globe, the ever to be remem- 
bered Quebec, ſurrender upon capi- 
tulation to our commanders; and in 
the month of Auguſt, 1760, the 
French armyevacuating Iſle au Noix, 
abandoning the Iſle Gallot, and Pic 


gqauet's Ifland, at the approach of 


general Amherſt, Iſle Royale being 


"laſt remaining poſt of the foe, ſur- 
. rendering on the 8th of September 
following, the whole province be 


came ſubje& to the Britiſh govern - 


ment. In the mean time the Iſland 
of Newfoundland having been redu 


very. The command of this was in- 


ſurrendered to the 
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| truſted to the late major veners] 


William Amherſt (then lieutenant co. 


lonel) who giving effect and action 


to the plan which his brother had 
formed, happily reſtored the i{1;, 
to its Britiſh owners, and captured 
the various garriſcns which had been 
ſtationed by the enemy in the reſpec. 
tive poſts. General Amherſt now 
ſeeing that the whole continent of 


North America was reduced in ſub. 


jection to his country, returned to 
New Vork, the capital of the Britiſh 
empire there, to receive all the ho. 
nours which a grateful people can 
ſhower on the vindicators of their 
rights and glory. His arrival was 
celebrated by public rejoicings, and 


every teſtimony of popular applauſe; 


and the corporation preſented him 
with a gold box, containing the 
freedom of that city: a gift render. 
ed the more pracious by the animat- 
ed and elegant addreſs of the mayor, 
in which he enumerated ſome of 
the principal ſervices which the ge- 
neral had performed for his country, 


and expatiated on the grateful ſenſe 


of his worth which his conduct had 
inſpired in the boſoms of all. Nor 


was the Engliſh government entirely 


unmindful of his merits and ſervices. 
The thanks of the houſe of commons 


Had already been tranſmitted to him; 


and among other honourable teſtimo- 
nies of approbation, in 1761, be 


was Created one of the knights 


companions of the moſt honourable 
order of the Bath. He had alſo 
ſome time before been appointed 
commander in chief of all the forces 


in America, and governor general | 
of the Britiſh provinces there. Bur 
ſhortly after the peace was conclud. 
| ed, he reſigned his command, and 


returned to England, arriving in 
London in December, 1763. Ti* 


commander whoſe exploits have ad- 
ced by the French, general Amherſt | 
projected an expedition for its reco 


ded luſtre to his name, and aggran- 


dized the power of his countrſs 


and who has neither embroiled * 
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ſelf with party diſputes, nor ſtoop- 
ed to be the tool of a faction, can 
never fail of a gracious reception 
from an amiable ſovereign to whom 
de has devoted his talents and his 
jabours. His majeſty accordingly 
received his conquering general, 
like one whole ſervices demanded. 
ſomething beyond the uſual formula 
of gracious approbation; and the 
government of the province of Vir- 
ginia was conferred on him, as the 
firſt mark of that royal favour which 
he had merited and obtained. In 
the year 1768, he was appointed co- 
lonel of the zd regiment of foot, 
with permiſſion to continue alſo his 


command of the Goth, or royal | 


American regiment, of four bat- 
_ talions; and in October, 1770, be 
was appointed governor of the ifland 
of Guernſey, and the caſtle of Cornet, 
together with all other iſlands, forts, 
and dependencies thereunto helong- 
ing, To theſe was added the office 

of lieutenant general of the ordnance, 
in October 1772; at which time he 
ſworn of the privy council. From 
this period alſo to the beginning of 


the year 1782, he officiated as com- 


mander in chief of the Engliſn forces, 
though he was not promoted to the 
rank of general in the army till 


a 


the time of his refignation in March, 
1782, he acted as eldeſt general on 
dhe ſtaff of England. Till bis mili- 
tary promotion in 1778, he had no 
higher appointment in the army than 
that of eldeſt lieutenant general on 
the Engliſh ſtaff. In the year 1780, 
be reſigned the command of the 3d 
regiment of foot, and was promoted 
to the 2d troop of horſe-grenadiers. 
Beſides the military honours already 
mentioned, general Amherſt receiv- 
ed from his royal maſter on the 20th 
of May, 1996, the dignity of Britiſh 
Peerage, by the title of Baron Am- 
berſt, of Holmeſdale, in the county 


— — 


of Kent. Nor was he, who in for- 
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mer times had been the ornament 
and glory of Britain in a diſtant 
climate, and a dangerous 
doomed to reſt at home without 


power or opportunity of doing eſſen- 


tial ſervice to his country. It is not 
intended here to be diſcuſſed how far 
the adminiſtration of that time were 
blameable for not cauſing effective 
means to be uſed more early for 
checking the riots in June, 1780, 
when a deſperate band of robbers, 


under the ſtale pretence of religion, 


committed the moſt daring and 


ſhocking depredations on the peace 


and ſecurity of a metropolis filled 


with troops of diſciplined ſoldiers, 
of a regular police. 
| But the honour of ſuppreſſing, with 


and boaſting 


little bloodſhed, this 


outrayeous 


mob of depredators, who had al- 


ready begun to lay the inhabitants of 


the metropolis under contribution, 


had deſtroyed the public gaols, releaſ- 


ed and recruited themſelves with the 


priſoners, and were preparing to 


plunder the Bank, is to be attributed 


to the prudent conduct of Lord Am- 
herſt. It was he who, according to 
the duty of his office, planned and 


cauſed to be executed thoſe meaſures, 
which checked the progreſs of an- 
archy and devaſtation, and reſtored 
March 1778; from which period, to | 


tranquillity to the metropolis, though 


not before it began to dread all the 
evils which the loweſt and vileſt of 
mankind can inflict, on thoſe whom 
had 
taught them to envy and to hate, 


inferiority of circumſtances 


and whom ſuperiority of power would 


ſoon have enabled them to perſecute 


with cruelty and contempt. Had 


this looſe and diſſolute mob been 
guided by a reſolution which kept 


pace with their outrageous profli- 
gacy, there is no knowing where 


the evil might have ended. Had 
they, while in the height of their 


career, after deſtroying the priſon of 


| Newgate, proceeded immediately to 
the Bank, they would have * 
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that place unprepared for their recep- 
tion; and plunder, unbridled licen- 
_ ciouſneſs, popular anarchy, and pub- 
lic ruin, muſt have been the inevitable 
conſequences, But Providence, whoſe 

eneral diſpenſations are calculated 
Eo the general good, has denied to 


the profligate and the baſe that vigour 


of mind which can plan and execute 
great undertakings, and that quick- 


neſs of perception which can ſeize 


the proffered advantages of the mo- 
ment. Fither this gang of delpera 
does had not courage immediately to 
attempt ſo daring a piece of mif- 


ventured to meditate ſo great a pro- 
ject, till emboldened by an uninter- 
rupted career of ſucceſs. Be this as 
it will, the attempt was not made 
till the ſucceeding day. In the mean 
while the deſign got wind, and thoſe 
who, from an idle curioſity, had 
Twelled the formidable appearance of 
the inſurgents, and others who, 
from mere wantonneſs, had but too 
far countenanced their depredations, 
began to refle& on the dangers and 
the conſequences of their conduc, 


withdrew themſelves to the ſecurity | 
of their homes, and leſt the deſpera- | 
Government in 


does to their fate. 
the mean while was alarmed. His 
Jordihip ordered out the military, 
the Bank was garriſoned, and the 
money ſo concealed and ſecured, that 


banditti would have been diſappoint- 
ed of their booty. 
Meaſures were now determined up- 
on; and it was ſoon evident how 


little is to be effected by a tumultu- 


ous rabble againſt a handful of regu- 
| Jar troops. | 
tion had been made uſe of in other 


places to prevent bloodſhed, and 


though but few comparatively fell in 
Other parts of the town, yet here 
it was neceſſary to proceed with a 
ſeverity in ſome degree proportionate 
to the deſperate eagerneſs of the 


But vigorous 


Though every precau- 


| 


— — 


gate delign. 


North found their poſts no 
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rabble; and to ſtrike with terror thof- 
who could not be ſubdued by lenity. 
It is ſuppoſed that conliderably above 
a hundred of the molt daring fell at 
this place; the ctlicers diſpatching 
thoſe who had been only wounded 
by the privates, to convince the del. 
perate that no mercy was lo be Lop- 
ed it they preſerved in their proffi. 
The unhappy vidims 
were prudently interred behind the 


Bank, that the minds of the people 


might not be agitated by a feht 


which always excites commotion in a 
Mercantile city — 
chief; or elſe perhaps they had never | 


laughtered within their walls by the 
band of martial law. Thus terminat- 


ed this dangerous tumult, with as 


little bloodthed as prudence would 


permit, and with leſs than could 
poſſibly have been expected. 
humanity which marked the regula- 


Ihe 


tions and inſtructions of his lor dip 


in this affair may be termed the 


happy and honourable concluſion of 
that career of glory which his coun- 
try will ever reflect upon with a mix- 


ture of honeſt pride and gratitude, 
Aſter this nothing particular marked 
bis official conduct; and indeed he 
did not long after remain. in his ele- 
vated fituation, During the early 
part of his lordſhip's life Eis cen- 
duct does not ſeem to have been 


marked by attachment to any par- 


ticular party; the duties of his mi- 
had the aſſault been ſucceſsſul, the ! | | 
ment of the intereſts and glory of his 
country engrofling all his thoughts. 


litary ſituation, and the advance- 


But when reſiding in the vicinity of 
the court, his lordſhip experienced 


the truth of the axiom, * that in 
England every man mult chooſe bis 
party.“ c 
tached to that miniſtry with which 
he was aſſociated, and under whole | 
influence he had obtained thoſe he- 


He naturally became at- 


nours which were the juſt rewards of 
paſt ſervices. On this account there. 
tore, when the miniſtry of Lord 
longer 
ten 


the bodies of men _ 
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tack at Iſle Royale. To diſpoſſeſs 


tenable againſt the growing ſorce of 
oppolition, Lord Amherſt remained 
no longer in his ſituation. In March 
1782, he reſigned his ſtaff as com- 
mander in chief of the forces, which 
was ſhortly after conferred upon ge- 
neral Conway. Since this period, 
his lordſhip has lived retired from all 
public buſinęſs, mingling but little in 


political debate: deeming perhaps 
that a youth ſpent in the glorious 


camp of danger, can reap little ad- 
dition of honour from an age devoted 
to party ſquabbles, and contentions 
for poſts of ambition or emolument. 
Conſidering his lordſhip in a ſtate of 


popular demiſe at pretent, it is pre- | Ec 
' foiced forward by the brakes of 
the waves, and prevent their being 
whirled away by the 
| the flood, dafhed againſt the crags, 
or overſet by the rapidity of the 
falls. On board of theſe he embark- 
ed, ſharing in common with his 
troops the dangers of the expedition; 
and falling down the Lakes with the 
current, he effected the purpoſe of 
his undertaking. The other leading 
teature in the generals character, 
however it may perhaps be juſtified 

by the conſideration of military ne- 
ceſſity, will not place him in fo ami. 


ſumed that it may not be improper 


to take a liberty with the memory 
of his former conduct, which can 


ſeldom be done with juſtice and im- 


partiality while a man is yet engag- 


ed in the buſy ſcenes of action. The 


character of his lordſhip ought to oc- 
cupy ſome part of the conſideration 


of one who profefles to write even a 
ſketch of his important liſe. This 
may in part be drawn from what has 
already been recorded: but it ſhall 
be more particularly ſtated. His 


Vigilance and courage are too ſtrong- 


ly marked in every part of his con- 
duct in America to need further 


comment; and his diſpatches ſpeak a 
mind attentive to the duties of an of- 
hicial fituation, and tinged with 
ſomething of the Spartan ſpirit, more 


engroſſed in the projection and exe- 
_cution of great and hazardous enter- 
prizes, than careful about the elo- 


_ brdlhip's character were the fertility 


of his mind in the invention of expe- | 


dients, with which he ſurmounted 
difficulties 
and the ſtrict and rigid ſeverity 


in his army, Of the former of 


theſe a ſtriking inſtance was given in 


the dangerous but ſucceſsful at 


apparently inacceſſible, 


— ————— 


— 


though the ſon of a confiderable 
tradeſman in London, felt himſelt 
impelled, either by that martial ar- 
dour natural to his warmth of tem- 


ſort by water. 


ment 
poſt appeared of the utmoſt impor- 
tance; little elſe being left to do to 
bring affairs to an expeditious and 
bappy iſſue. 


the foe from their ſtations was not 


poſſible without an attack upon their 
This appeared im- 


practicable by means of the rocks, 
of the rapidity of the torrent, and 
of the falls, which could not ſail to 


ſplit or overſet the boats made uſe of 


on ſuch occaſions. 


But the diflodge- 
of the enemy from this 


His lordſhip 
fore had a number of round boats 
built, ſo conſtructed as to 
equally well whichever ſide might be 


able a light in the eyes of the children 


_ of ſenſibility; and the circumitance 
now about to be related will undoubt - 
edly draw forth the pitying ſigh from 


thole who can exercile the aberrations 


| which proceed from the glow ok 
youthiul paſſion, A young fellow, 
| of gay and heroic diſpoſition, but of 

quent illuſtration of his exploits, But | 
the moſt prominent features in his 


rather wild and irregular conduct, 


per, or by that wancering and un- 


whe : | ſettled inclination frequently attend- 
with which he preſerved diſcipline | 


ant on youthful diſſipation, to enter 


into the ſervice of his country: and 
| he went to America accordingly in 
the capacity of a common foldier, 
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But as, together with a very fine 
perſon, he poſſeſſed ſome accom- 


pliſhments above the expectations of 


his ſtation; and as, by means of 
an income which his father allowed 
him, he was enabled to preſerve a 
gentility of appearance which diſtin- 
guiſhed bim above his comrades, the 


youth always attracted and preſerved | 


to himſelf a degree of reſpect to which 
his ſituation in the ranks did not ſeem 
to entitle him. The regiment in 
which he ſerved was, during the war, 
quartered in the town of Albany. 
Here the youth, whoſe heart had at 
all times been devoted to gallantry, 
Toon became tenderly attached to a 
beautiful young lady, the daughter of 


one of the moſt conſiderable inhabitants 


of the town. The lady returned his 


atrachment with a difintereſted ardour | 
which gratified his warmeſt wiſhes. 


8 


_ - 


But how often does the proſperous 
gale which ems to be wafting us o 
the harbour of felicity, ' by ſome 


ſudden guſt, ſhipwreck us on the cliff; 


for ſhore! The relations of the young 


lady were informed of the connection, 


and removed her ſuddenly to another 
Part of the country. The young 


ſolder got intimation of theſe proceed- 
ings, and without the delay of ob- 
- taining leave of abſence, ſet off in 


- purſuit of his miſtreſs; diſcovered the 
place of her retreat, and having ad- 
juſted the terms of their future cor- 
reſpondence, was returning to his 


quarters. But the unfortunate lover 
was ſeized before he reached the lines, 
and tried by a court-martial for deſer- 
officers, with pitying 


tion. The 
hearts, paſſed unwillingly the ſentence 
of military law upon his crime; and 
immediately ſent an account of the 
affair to general Amherſt, then at 
New York, accompanying it with a 
| Petition for his pardon, ſigned by 


every officer of the three regiments 


then at Albany. But the ſevere tem- 


per of the general admitted of no 


Pore 
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relaxation in the firi laws of diſei. f 


pline. He is ſaid to have anſwered 
to the ſolicitations made for the life 
of the unfortunate victim, that The 


laws of war condemned the deſerter te 


death, and if he were his oaun brother 
he muſt abide by the deciſion. The 
youth had been permitted during the 


time of ſuſpenſe to be at large, ac. 
companied only by one centinel; 


but the fatal meſſenger arrived with 
the warrant for his execution, and 
he was led to death among the tears 


of ſurrounding ſpectators. The of. 
ficers, tbough they could not ſave his 
| life, decreed him all 


the honours 
which could attend upon his exit. He 
was led to the fatal ſpot, accom- 
panied by-a long military proceſſion, 
which laſted for the ſpace of two 
hours, filling the pitying beholders 


with awe, but not melting the gallant 


ſpirit of the victim. He walked 


round all the ranks, expatiated on 
the juſtice of his ſentence, exhorted 
| his | comrades to be warned by bis 
of ruin, even in ſight of the wiſhed- 


example, and met his death with a 


calmnets' and heroiſm which proved 


him worthy of a better fate. The 
reader it is preſumed will readily 


pardon the detail of a circumſtance 


Which, however romantic in appear- 
ance, has been well atteſted to the 
writer of this article by a genticman 
of indubitable integrity, and who was 


an eye witneſs of the whole. Its inſer- 


tion alfo appeared proper, as it places 
in a ſtrong point of view the charac- 


ter of this able commander and rigid 


diſciplinarian. 1 5 5 
Lord Amherſt has no legitimate 
iſſue, although he has been twice 


married; firſt to a lady of Hamp- 
ton, the daughter of Thomas Daly- 
ſon, Eſq. which lady dying in 1705» | 


his lordfhip, in 176), united him- 


ſelf to Miſs Elizabeth Cary, daughter 
of the lieutenant- general 01 that 


name, and niece to Lord Viſcount 
Fakland. His lordſhip, who is 2 
about  ſeventy-three, although e 


as 


:: o , , WR 
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Curious Obſervations on 


has the appearance of more ad- 
vanced age, enjoys, conſidering his 
years, a firm and happy conſtitution, 
He is tall and thin; but his figure, 
which is now venerable | with the 


— 


marks of age, and the hardſhips of 


former ſervices, was formerly mar- 
tial and commanding, full of dig- 


nity, and expreſſive of great powers 


of mind; and of that enterprifing 
| boldneſs, and that Ready reſolution, 


3 the former of which diſtinguiſhed 


him as an officer, the latter as a com- 


mander. 


b eee 


rien on the Do- 


CILITY of ANIMALS. 


[From Smellie's Philoſophy of l Naty- 1 


ral Hiſtory. ] 


ESIDES man, many other ani- 


D mals are capable of being in- 
ſtructed. The ape- kind, and eſpeci- 
ally the larger ſpecies of them, imi 


tate the actions of men without any 
This imitation they are 
enabled to perform with the greater 


inſtruction. 


exactneſs, on account of their ſtructure. 


The orang-outang, a native of the 


fouthern regions of Africa and India, 
is as tall and as ſtrong as a man. He 
has no tail, His face is flat. 
arms, hands, 
perſeAly ſimilar to ours. 
conſtantly on end ; 


He walks 
and the features 


of his viſage make a near approach to 
thoſe of the human countenance. He 


has a beard on his chin, and no more 


hair on his body than men have when 


in a ſtate of nature. He knows how 
to bear arms, to attack his enemies 
with ſtones, and to defend himſelf 
with a club. Of all the apes, the 
orang-outang, or wild man, as he is 
called by the Indians, has the greateſt 
reiemblance to man both in the ſtruc- 


here are two ſuppoſed ſpecies of 


His 


toes, and nails, are 


the Dovility of Animals, 


feet. 
female, who ſeemed to have a ſenſe 


8. 


orang-outang, a larger and a ſmaller; 
The latter has been ſeveral times 


brought to Europe, and accurate de- 
ſcriptions have been given both of his 


external and internal parts. But, 
with regard to the larger kind, who 
is ſaid to exceed the ordinary ſtature 


of man, we have nothing to rely on: 


but the relations of travellers. Bon- 


tius, who was chief phylician in Ba- 
tavia, affirms expreſsly, that he ſaws 


with admiration, ſeveral individuals 
of this ſpecies walking on their two 
Among others, he remarked a: 


of modeſty, who covered her face with 
her hands when men approached her. 


| with whom ſhe was unacquainted, 


| equivocal evidence, 
Buffon, with much probability, con- 


———— 
— 


ner. 
ture of his body and in his manners. 


| who wept, groaned, and ſeemed to 
want nothing of humanity but the 
faculty of fpeech. Many other ſur- 
_ | priling actions performed by this ani- 
mal are recited by different voys 
agers, which it is unneceſſary to re- 
peat, eſpecially as we have a ſuffici 


ent number of facts atteſted by un- 
The court de 


ſiders what are called the large and 
ſmall orang-outangs to be the ſame 
ſpecies of animals; for thoſe hitherto 
brought to Europe were very young, 
and had wanne en one half of their 
ſtature. N 

The orang- outang,” favs; Buffon. = 
* which I ſaw, walked always on two 
feet, even when carrying things of 
conſiderable weight. His air was 
melancholy, his movements meaſured, 
his diſpoſitions gentle, and very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of other apes. He 


had neither the impatience of the 


Barbary ape, the maliciouſneſs of the 
baboon, nor the extravagance of the: 
monkeys. It may bealleged that he. 


had the benefit of inſtruction; but the 


apes, which I ſhall compare with 
him, were educated in the ſame man- 
Signs and words were alone 
ſufficient to make our orang outang · 
act: but the baboon required a cud 


gel, 
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gel, and me other apes a whip; for 
none of them would obey without 
blows. 


who came to viſit him, and walk as 
gravely along with them as if he had 
formed a part of the company. 
have ſeen him ſit down at table, un- 
fold his towel, wipe his lips, uſe a 


I have ſeen this animal pre- 
ſent his hand to conduct the people | 


| Blaſs, and make it touch that of the 
perſon who drank along with him. 


When invited to drink tea, he brought 


the table, put in ſugar, poured out 
the tea, and allowed it to cool before 
he drank it. All theſe actions he per- 


formed without any other inſtigation 


than the ſigns or verbal orders of his 


even approached company with cir- 


cumſpection, and preſented himſelf 
as if he wanted to be careſſed. He 


was very fond of dainties, which 
every body gave him: and, as his 
| breaſt was diſeaſed, and he was af- 
flicted with a teazing cough, this 


quantity of ſweatmeats undoubtedly 


contributed to ſhorten his life. He 
lived one ſummer in Paris, and died 
in London the following winter. He 


eat almoſt every thing; but preferred 


ripe and dried fruits to all other kinds 


of food. He drank a little wine; 
but ſpontaneouſly left it for milk, tea, 


or any other mild liquor.“ 


M. de la Broſſe purchaſed 


two 


orang-outangs from a negro, whoſe. 
exceeded 'not twelve months. 


age 
* Theſe animals,“ he remarks,” bave 


the inſtinct of fitting at table like 
men. They eat every kind of ſood 
without diſtinction. They uſe a knife, | 
[the parts which diſtinguiſh the ſex.— 


\ 2 fork, or a ſpoon, to cut or lay hold 
of what is put upon their plate. They 
Crank wine and other liquors, 


they wanted any thing, they made 
themſelves be'underfiood by the ca- 


din-boy; and, when the boy refuſed ' 


to give them what they demanded, 


f We 
carried them abroad. At table, when 


© 


— 
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they ſometimes became enraped, ſeiz. 
ed him by the arm, bit, and threw 
him down.---The male was ſeizes 
with ſickneſs on the road. He made 
himſelf be attended as a human being. 


He was even twice bled in the right 


arm: and whenever he found him— 
ſelf afterward in the ſame condition, 
he held out his arm to be bled, as if 
he knew that he had formerly received 
benefit from that operation.“ 


We are informed by Francis Pyrard, 
a cup and ſaucer, placed them on 


* that, in the province of Sierra. 
Leona, there is a ſpecies of animals 


called baris (the orang-outang) who 


are ſtrong and well limbed, and ſo 
induſtrious, that, when properly train. 


ed and fed, they work like ſervants; 
maſter, and often of his own accord. | 
Fe did no injury to any perſon. He | 


that they generally walk on the two 
hind-feet; that they pound any ſub- 
ſtances in a mortar; that they go to 
bring water from the river in ſmall 


their heads. But, when they arrive 


at the door, if the pitchers are not 
ſoon taken off, they allow thera to 
fall; and, when they perceive the 


pitcher overturned and broken, they 
weep and lament.“ With regard to 
the education of theſe animals, the 
teſtimony of Schotton correſponds 

with that of Pyrard. * They are 

taken,” ſays he, with ſnares, taught 

to walk on their hind-feet, and to uſe 
their fore- feet as hands in performing 
different operations, as rinſing glaſſes, 
carrying drink ound the company; 
turning a ſpit,” &c. Guat informs 
us, that he © ſaw at Java a very ex- 
traordinary ape. It was a female. 
She was very tall, and often walked 
ere& on her hind-feet. On thele oc- 
caſions, ſhe concealed with her hands 


She made her bed very neatly ever] 
day, lay upon her fide, and covered 


| herſelf with the bed-clothes —When 


her head ached, ſhe bound it up with 
her handkerchief; and it was amuvrg 
to ſee her thus hooded in bed. | 


could relate many other little articles 


pitchers, which they carry full on 


* 


Curious Obſervations on the Docility of Animals, "UN 
Next to the elephant, the dog 
ſeems to be the moſt docile quadruped. 


which appeared to be extremely ſin- 
gular. But I admired them not ſo 


much as the multitude ; becanſe, as | A vild dog is a paſſionate, ferocious, | 

I knew the deſign of bringing her to | and ſanguinary animal. But, after 14 
Curope to be exhibited as a thew, { | h- is reduced to a domeſtic ſtate, WM 
was inclined to think that ſhe had | theſe hoſtile diſpoſitiors are ſuppreſſed, .\\ 


been taught many of theſe monkey 


and they are ſucceede4 bv a warm 
tricks, which the people conſidered. 


attachment, and a perpetual defire of 


—— — 
— — — 
2 — —— 


as being natural to the animal. She 
died in our ſhip, about the latitude of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The figure 


of this ape had a very great relemb- . 


lance to that of man. 5 

We have nowenumerated the prin- 
cipal facts regarding this extraordi- 
nary animal, which have been re- 
lated by voyagers of credit, and by 
thoſe who have ſeen and examined 
him in Europe; and ſhall only re- 
mark, that, notwithſtanding the great 
ſimilarity of his ſtructure and organs 
to thoſe of the human ſpecies, his ge- 
nius and talents ſeem to be very li- 
mited. The formof his body ena- 


bles him to imitate every human ac- | 


tion. But, though he has the organs 
of ſpeech, he is deſtitute of articulate 

language. If, however, he were do- 
meſticated, and proper pains beſtowed 

for inſtructing him, he might un- 
queſtionably be taught to articulate. 

But, ſuppoſing this point to be ob- 
tained, if he remained incapable of 
reflection, if he were unable to com- 

prehend the meaning of words, or to 
diſcover by his expreſſions a degree of 
ntelle& greatly ſuperior to that ofthe 
brute creation, which! imagine would | 
be the caſe, he would never, as ſome 
authors have held forth, be exalted to 


— — 


by experience and inſtruction. T 
varieties of dogs, by frequent inter- 
mixtures which thoſe of different cli- 


the diſtinguiſhed rank of human beings. 
Ok all the quadrupeds, of whoſe 
biſtory and manners we have any pro- 
per knowledge, the elephant is moſt 
remarkable both for docility and un- 
„ on 


— 


8 2 The curious account which Mr. 
Smellie here gives of the elephant was 
inſerted in our Magazine, No. 62, 
page 291. 15 e 


pleaſing. The perceptions and na- 


actions he is taught to perform, often 
excite our wonder. 
which man has taken under his im- 
mediate protection are taught to per- 


natural inſtincts improved, by three 


ward, and imitation. More ductile 
in his nature thin molt other animals, 


the dog not only receives inſtruction 
with rapidity, but accommodates his 
behaviour and deportment to the 
manners and habits of thoſe who 
command him. Fe aſſumes the very 
tone of the family in which he reſides. 
Eager, at all times, to pleaſe his 


maſter or his friends, he furiouſly 


repels beggars; becauſe he probably, 


from their dreſs, conceives them to 


be either thieves, or competitors for 


food - . 3 


Though every dog, as well as 


every man, is naturally a hunter, the 
dexterity of both is highly improved 


mates, and perhaps with foxes and 


wolves, are ſo great, and their in- 


ſtincts are ſo much diverſified, that, 


even though they produce with any E 
| other, we ſhould be apt to regard 


them as different ſpecies. What a 
difference between the natural diſ- 
poſitions of the ſhepherd's dog, the 


ſpaniel, and the 'grey-hound? The 
ſhepherd's dog, independently of all 
inſtruction, ſeems to be endowed by 


Vol. III. 


Nature with an innate attachment to 
5 $0. 


taral talents of the dog are acute. 
When theſe are aided by inſtruction, 
the ſagacity he diſcovers, and the 


3 — — 
— 
— — 

— 


Thoſe animals 


form artificial actions, or have their 


modes of inſtruction, puniſhment, re- 


The 


the 
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the preſervation of ſheep and cattle. 
His docility is likewiſe ſo great, that 


he not only learns to underſtand the 


language and commands of the ſnep- 


herd, and obeys them with faithful- 
neſs and alacrity, but, when at diſ- 
tances beyond the reach of his maſter's 
voice, he often ſtops, looks back, and 
recogniſes the approbation or diſap- 


probation of the ſhepherd by the mere 
He reigns at 


waving of his hand, 
the head of a flock, and is better 
heard than the voice of his maſter. 
His vigilance and activity produce 
order, diſcipline, and ſafety. Sheep 
and cattle are peculiarly ſubjected to 
his management, whom he prudently 
_ conducts and protects, and never em- 


ploys force againſt them, except for 


the preſervation of peace and good 
order. But, when the flock com- 
mitted to his charge is attacked by 
the fox, the wolf, or other rapacious 
animals, he makes a full diſplay of 
his courage and ſagacity. 
tions of this kind, both his natural 
and acquired talents are exerted. 
Three ſhepherds dogs are ſaid to be 


lion. . org 


Every perſon knows the docility 


and ſagacity of ſuch dogs as are em- 
ployed in conducting blind mendi- 
cants. Johannes Faber, as quoted 


by Mr. Ray, informs us, that he 


knew a blind beggar who was led 
through the ſtreets of Rome by a 
middle ſized dog. This dog, beſide 
leading his maſter in ſuch a manner 
as to protect him from all danger, 
learned to diſtinguiſh not only the 
ſtreets, but the houſes where his 
maſter was accuſtomed to receive alms 


che animal came to any oftheſe ſtreets, 
with which he was well acquainted, 


he would not leave it till a call bad. 


b.en made at every houſe where his 
maſter was uſually ſueceſsful in his 
petitions. When the beggar began 


io aſalms, the dog, being wearied, | 


In fitua- 


| 


lay down to reſt 3 but the maſter was 


no ſ6oner ſerved or refuſed, than the 
dog roſe ſpontaneouſly, and, without 


either order or ſign, proceeded to the 


other houſes where the beggar gene. 
rally received ſome gratuity. I ob. 
ſerved, ſays he, not without pleaſure 
and ſurpriſe, that, when a balfpenny 
was thrown from a window, ſuch was 


the ſagacity and attention of this dog, 


that he went about in queſt of it, 
lifted it from the ground with his 
mouth, and put it into his maſter's 


hat. Even when bread was throun 


down, the animal would not taſte it, 
unleſs he received a portion of it from 
the hand of his maſter. Without any 


other inſtruction than imitation, a 


maſtiff, when accidentally ſhut out 


| from a houſe which his maſter fre- 


quented, uniformly rung the bell for 
admittance. Dogs can be taught to 


go to market with money, to repair 
to a known butcher, and to carry 


home the meat in ſafety. They can 


be taught to dance to muſic, and to 
ſearch for and find any thing that is 
. lot. 

a match tor a hear, and four for | 


There is a dog at preſent belong- 
ing to a grocer in Edinburgh, who 


bas for ſome time amuſed and aſto- 


niſhed the people in the neighbour- 


hood. A man who goes through the 
ſtreets ringing abell and ſelling penny 


pics, happened one day to treat this 
dog with a pye. 
heard the pyeman's bell, he ran to 
bim with impetuoſity, ſeized him by 
the coat, and would not ſuffer him to 
paſs. The pyeman, who underſtood 
what the animal wanted, ſhewed him 


a penny, and pointed to his maſter, 
x | who ſtood in the ſtreet · door, and ſaw 
Twice or thrice a-week. Whenever 


what was going on. The dog im. 


mediately ſupplicated bis matter by 


many humble geſtures and looks. 
The maſter put a penny into the dog? 


mouth, which he inſtantly delivered 


to the pyeman, and received bis 955 
This traffic between the pyeman an 


IS il racy 
the Frocer s dog has been daily p 100 


The next time he 


productions of a perpetual ſpring. 


Curious Obſervations on 


ted for months pal, and ſtill con- 
Dogs, horſes, and even hogs, by 
rewards and puniſhments, and, I am 


afraid, often by cruelty, may be 


taught to perform actions, as we have 
frequently ſeen in public exhibitions, 
which are truly aſtoniſhing. But of 
theſe we muit not enter into any de- 
With regard to the horſe, the gen - 
tleneſs of his diſpoſitions and the do- 
cility of his temper, are fo well and 
ſo univerſally known, that it is un- 
neceſſary to dwell long upon the ſub- 
jet, To give ſome idea of what in- 
ſlruction horſes receive when in a do- 
meſtic ſtate, we ſhall mention ſome 
traits of their form and manners when 
under no reſtraints. In South Ame- 


rica the horſes have multiplied prodi- | 


giouſly, and, in that thinly inhabited 
country, live. in perfect freedom. 
They fly from the preſence of man. 
They wander about in troops, and 
devour, in immenſe meadows, the 


Wild horſes are ſtronger, lighter, and 
more nervous, than the generality of 
thoſe which are kept in a domeſtic 
ſtate. They are by no means feroci- 
ous. Though ſuperior in ſtrength to 
moſt animals, they never make an at- 
| tack, When aſſaulted, however, they 
either diſdain the enemy, or ſtrike 
him dead with their heels. They 
alſociate in troops from mutualatrach- 
ment, and neither make war with 
other animals nor among themſelves. 
As their appetites are moderate, and 
they have few objects to excite envy 
or diſcord, they live in perpetual 
peace. Their manners are gentle, 
aud their tempers ſocial. Their force 
and ardour are rendered conſpicuous 
only by marks of emulation. They 
are anxious to be foremoſt in the 
courle, to brave danger in croſſing | 
nver, or in leaping a ditch or preci- 
pice; and, it is ſaid, that thoſe horſes 


and long necks and ears, 
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pert in theſe natural exerciſes, are, 
when domeſticated, the moſt gene- 
rous, mild, and tractable. 
Wild horſes are taken notice of by 
ſeveral of the ancients. Herodotus 
mentions white wild horſes on the 


He likewiſe tells us, that in the nor- 


thern part of Thrace, beyond the 
Danube, there were wild horſes co+ 
vered all over with hair five inches in 


length. The wild horſes in America 
are the offspring of domeſiic horſes 
originally tranſported thither from 
Europe by the Spaniards. The au- 


ſometimes confilting of 500, are fre- 


Domingo; that when they ſee a man 
they all ſtop; and that one of their 


number approaches to a certain diſ- 
tance, blows through his noſtrils, 
takes flight, and is inſtantly followed 


by the whole troop. He deſcribes 
them as having grols heads and limbs, 
The inha- 
bitants tame them with eaſe, and then 
train them to labour. In order to 
take them, gins of ropes are laid in 


frequent. When caught by the neck, 
they ſoon ſtrangle themſelves, unleſs 


ſome perſon arrive in time to diſen- 

tangle them. They are tied to trees 
by the body and limbs, and are left 
in that ſituation two days without 


victuals or drink. This treatment is 
generally ſufficient to render them 
more tractable, and they ſoon be- 
come as gentle as if they had never 


horſes, by accident, regain their li- 
berty, they never reſume their ſavage 
ſtate, but know their maſters, and 
and retak en. og el 
From theſe, and ſimilar facts, it 
may be concluded, that the diſpoſition 
of horſes, is gentle, and that they 


allow themſelves to be approached 


Fhich are moſt .adventurous and ex- | 


are naturally diſpoſed to aſſoeiate wich 
e man. 


banks of the Hypanis in Scythia. 


thor of the hiſtory of the Buccaneers 
informs us, that troops of horſes, 


quently met with in the iſland of St. 


the places where they are known to 


been wild. Even when any of theſes 
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man. After they are tamed they ne- 
ver forſake the abodes of men. On 
the contrary, they are anxions to re- 
turn to the ſtable. The ſweets of 
habit ſeem to ſupply all they have lot 
by ſlavery. When tatipued, the 
manſion of repoſe is full of comfort. 
They ſmell it at conſiderable dif. 
tances, can diſtinguiſh it in the midſt 
of populous cities, and ſeem uni- 
formly to prefer bondage to liberty. 
By ſome attention and addreſs colts 
are firſt rendered tractable. When 
that point is gained, by different 
modes of management, the docility 
of the animal is improved, and they 
ſoon learn to perform with alacrity 
the various Jabours aſſigned to them. 
The domeſtication of the horſe is per- 
haps the nobleſt acquiſition from the 
animal world which has ever been 
made by the genius, the art, and the 
induſtry of man. 
Partake of the dangers and fatigues 
of war, and ſeems to enjoy the glory 
of victory. He encounters death with 
ardour and with magnanimity. He 
delights in the tumult of arms, and 


attacks the enemy with reſolution and 


alacrity. It is not in pevils and con- 
flids alone that the horſe co- operates 
_ with the diſpoſitions of his maſter, 


He even ſeems to participate of hu- 


man pleaſures and amuſements. He 
delights in the chace and the tomna- 
ment, and his eyes ſparkle with emu- 
Jation in the conſe. Though bold 
and intrepid, however, he does not 


allow himſelf to be hurried on by a2 
furious ardour. On proper occaſions, 


be repreſſes his movements, and knows 


how to check the natural fire of bis 
t:mper. He not only yields to the 


Hand, but ſeems, to conſult the incli- 
nation of his rider. Always obedient 
to the impreſſions he receives, he flies 
or ſtops, and regulates his motions 
ſolely by the will of his mafter. 


Mr. Ray, who wrote about the 


end of laſt century, informs us, that 


he had ſeen a horſe who danced to 


He is taught to 


manſhip. 
the docihity and prompt obedience 
of the animals deſerve more admira- 
tion than the dexterous feats of the 
| men. . acts 

Animals of the ox-kind, in a do- 


| OXEN. | 
are favourite domeſtics, companions 
| in amuſements, aſſiſtants in all labo- 
rious exerciſes, and participate e 
habitation, the bed, and the table of 
their maſters. As their nature 15 im- 


their courſe, 
careſſed, and ſupplied abundant!y 
with the beſt food. When managed 
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mulic, who, at the command of his 
maſier, affected to be lame, who 
ſimulated death, lay motionleſs with 


bis limbs extended, and allowed hm 
ſelf to be dragged about tili ſome 
words were pronounced, when he in- 


Rantly ſprung up on his feet, Facts 


of this kind would ſcarcely reccive 


credit, if every perſon were not now 
acquainted with the wonderful adei- 
lity of the horſes educated by Aſtley, 
and other public exhibitors of horſe- 
In exhibitions of this kind, 


meſtic ſtate, are dull and phlegmatic. 


Their ſenſihility and talents ſeem to 
be very limited. But we fhovid not 


prononnce raſhiy coneerning the ge— 
nine and powers of animals in a coun- 


try where: their education is totally 


neglected. In all the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of Africa and Aſia, there are 


| many wild bifons, or bunched onen, 
which are taken when young and 


tamed. They are ſoon taught to 


| fubmit, without refiftance, to all kinds 
of domeſtic labour. They becomeſo 


tractable, that they are managed wich 
as much eaſe as our horſes. The 
voice of their maſter is alone ſufſicient 
to make them obey, and to direct 
They are ſhod, curried, 


in this manner, theſe animals appear 
to be different creatures from ur 
The oxen of the Hottentots 


proved by the gentleneſs of their edu- 


cation, by the kind treatment they 


receive, and the perpe tual attention 
beſtowed on them, they acquire fen. 


eee | rforMm 
ſibility and intelligence, and F actions 
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ations which one would not expect 
from them. The Hottentots train 
their oxen to war. In all their armies 
there are conſiderable troops of theſe 
oren, which are eafily governed, and 
are let looſe by the chief when a pro- 
per opportunity occurs. They in- 
ſtantly dart with impetuoſity uponthe 
enemy. They ſtrike with their horns, 
kick, overturn, and trample under 
their feet every thing that oppoſes 
their fury. They run ferociouſſy into 
the ranks, which they ſoon put into 
the utmoſt diſorder, and thus pave 
the way for an eaſy victory to their 
maſters, Theſe oxen are likewiſe in- 

| ſtructed to guard the flocks, which 
they conduct with dexterity, and de- 
fend them from the attacks of ſtrang- 
ers, and of rapacious animals, They 
are taught to diſtinguiſh friends from 
enemies, to underſtand ſignals, and 
to obey the commands of their maſter. 
When palturing, at the ſmalleſt ſignal 
from the keeper, they bring back and 
collect the wandering animals. They 
attack all ſtrangers with fury, which 
renders them a great ſecurity againſt 
robbers. Theſe brackeleys, as they 
are called, know every inhabitant of 
the kraal, and diſcover the ſame marks 
of reſpect for all the men, women, 
and children, as a dog does for thoſe 
who live in his maſter's houſe. Theſe 
people may, therefore, approach their 
cattle with the greateſt ſafety, But, 
if a ſtranger, and particularly an Eu- 
ropean, ſhould uſe the ſame freedom, 
without being accompanied with one 
of the Hottentots, his life would be 
in imminent danger. 
Notwithſtanding the many ſurpriſ- 
ing actions which different quadrupeds 
may be taught to perform, none of 
them, though their organs are much 
more perſect than thoſe of birds, have 
ever been able topronounce articulate 
lounds, But many birds, without 
much inſtruction, learn to pronounce 
words, and even ſentences. In par- 


and other parts of ſpeech. 


Lots, the diſtinguiſhing accuracy of 


* 


their ear, the acuteneſs of their at- 


tention, and their ſtrong inſtinctive- 


propenſity to imitate ſounds of every 


kind, have juſtly procured them uni- 


verfal admiration. When in a ſtate 


of domeſtication, the parrot learns to 


pronounce the common ſtreet-calls, 
beſide many words and phraſes occa- 


ſionally employed by the family in 
which he refides. Though the limi- 


tation of his mental powers does not 
permit him ta learn any extent of 
language, or the proper uſe and 


meaning of words, he not unfre- 
quently diſcovers the aſſociation be- 
| tween the object and the ſound. A. 


woman every morning paſſed the win- 
dow, where a parrot's cage was fixed, 
calling ſalt. Phe parrot ſoon learned 


to imitate the call. But, before any 
ſound could be heard, he no ſooner 
caſt his eye upon the woman than he 
uttered her uſual call. In this, and 
| many other ſimilar caſes, the objects 


and the ſounds are evidently connec- 
ted in the mind of the animal. 


this manner, however, parrots might 


be taught a conſiderable vocabulary 
of ſubltantive nouns, or the proper 


names of common objects. But their 
intellect, it is more than probable, 
would never reachthe uſe of the verb, 


Beſide parrots, jays, &c. who learn 
to pronounce articulate ſounds, there 
is another race of birds whoſe docility 
deſerves to be mentioned. Singing 
| birds, thoſe lively and ſpirited little 
animals, attempt not to articulate. 


But their muſical ears are as delicate 


| and diſcerning as their voices are me- 


lodious and delightful, The vivacity, 
the extent of voice, and the imitative 
powers of theſe beautiful creatures, 


have at all times excited the attention 
and conciliated the affections of man- 
When domeſticated, theſe 
birds, beſide their natural notes, ſoon 


kind. 
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How 
far theſe aſſociations might be carried 
by a patient and perſevering educa» 
| tion, it is difficult to determine, In 
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acquire the faculty of ſinging conſider- 
able parts of artificial tunes: Theſe 
imitations are effects of natural in» 
ftin&. But, in exhibitions, I have 
ſeen linnets ſimulate death, and re- 
main perfectly tranquil and unmoved, 
when ſmall cannons were fired, within 
an inch of their bodies, from a wooden 
fort. Theſe little creatures have even 
been taught to lay hold of a match 
and fire the cannons themſelves. 


The docility and ſagacity of ani- 


mals have always been conſidered as 
wonderful. But this wonder is partly 


the effect of inattention; for, though 


man is unqueſtionably the chief of the 
animal creation, the other animals, 
according to the number of inſtincts, 
or, which amounts to the ſame thing, 
according to the mental powers with 
which Nature has endowed them, 
comparatively approach to or recede 


from the ſagacity and genius of the 


human ſpecies. The whole is a gra- 
duated ſcale of intelligence. A phi- 
loſopher ſhould, therefore, contem- 
plateand admire the whole, but ſhould 


never be ſurpriſed at any partial ex- 
hibition of the general ſcene of in- 


tellect and animation | 

. 

Method of Deſtroying the PurRip 
SMELL which MEAT acquires in 


Hor WEATHER. 2 


TBy Mr. Adam, Profeſſor of Philoſo- 
„„ eee 


JD VERY body knows that in 
warm and damp weather, or 


during a ſtorm, meat becomes cor- 


rupted in the butchers ſhops, in lard- 


ers, and even in the drieſt places; 
that it contracts a fetid and diſguſting 
ſmell, which it retains after it has 
been boiled, and that the broth or 
ſoup made of it is equally diſagree- 
able. This ſmell I conſidered as the 
effects of gaz, which expands as ſoon 


| 
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as a putrid fermentation begins, and 
1 thence concluded, that if the gaze 
ous particles could be extracted from 


the meat or broth, nothing of that 


| nauſeous ſmell would be perceived. 


therefore endeavoured to find an 


abſolvent capable of producing that 


effect. | | 


After different attempts, Lat length 
thought that by throwing into the 
ſaucepan or kettle in which the meat 
was boiling, a burning coal, it would 


— 


particles iſſuing with impetuoſity from 
the coal, while the water cannot pe- 
netrate into it, the pores of the coal 


remaining open, the ſubtle gaz, which 


has a great affinity to the phlogiſton 
of the coal, might inſinuate itſelt in- 
to it and remain there fixed, by diſ- 
engaging itſelf from the meat and 
broth, which are impregnated with it, 
I therefore made the experiment, 


[ which ſucceeded: according to my 
with, Everytime I had an opportu- 


nity, I made a trial of my dilcovery, 


The manner of proceeding in this 


operation is as follows: | 


| _Firlt put the meat intended for 


making ſoup into a ſaucepan full cf 
water, ſcum it when it boils, and then 
throw into the ſaucepan a burning 
coal, very compact and deſtitute of 
1moke, leave it there for two minutes, 
and it will have contracted all thc 
bad ſmell of the meat and the ſoup. 
Secondly, if you wiſh to roalt 2 
piece of meat on the ſpit, you mult 
put it into water till it boils, and alter 
having ſcummed it, throw a burning 
coal into the boiling water as before; 
at the end of two minutes, take out 


ſpit. 5 ld 


been ſalted in proper time, or when 
ſalt butter has become rancid or mud). 


aſter melting and {cumming it, d % 
| fs | | in 


abſorb the gaz; becauſe the fiery 


g _ 


and others to whom I communicated 
it tound it to anſwer equally well. 


the meat, and having wiped it well 
in order to dry it, put it upon the 


Thirdly, when freſh butter has not 
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in it a eruſt of bread well toaſted on 
both ſides ;' at the end of a minute 
or two the butter will loſe its diſagree- 
able odour, but the bread will be 
found fetid. ' 


HCA b CE . W. HO 
State of the Military Forces of the 


Turks. 5 Mr Chenier. 


HE frſt foldiers of Othman, the 
founder of the Turkiſh empire, 
were © caly volunteers, whom a ſpirit 


of turbulence and a taſte for arms 


had collected together; incited by the 
glory of conquering, by avarice and 
ſuperſtition, they were contented with 
plunder, and with the hopes of para- 
diſe. When Orcan, his ſon, had ex- 
tended his conqueſts. far enough to 
form grander projects. he was ſenſible 
that it would be neceſſary to have an 
army obedient: to their chief, and to 
complete that military diſcipline which 


hisfather had already introduced. He, 
therefore, eſtabliſhed for the infantry 
2 daily pay, which increaſed in pro- 


portion to the length of time they 


ſerved; and gave lands to the old ſol- 


diers, who, in return, were obliged 
to furniſh a certain number of armed 


| horſemen. Such was the origin of 
regular troops in the Ottoman em- 


pire, and this plan has been followed 
and improved, according as the Sul. 
tans found their power increaſe, 


The moſt celebrated troops of the 


Turkiſh empire are the Janiſſaries, 
who pique themſelves much on their 


bravery and fidelity: they never ſuf- 


Egyptians, and Moors, although Ma- 


ometans, cannot be admitted among 


this body. 
The number of the i who 


receive pay is not exactly known. At 


the beginning of this century there 


Vere an hundred and eighty-ſix com- 
panies; but as ſome of them are 7 


aumerous, and others much leſs lo, 


| ciſe mechanical profeſſions. 
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doubt much whether. this militia ex · 
ceeds ſixty thouſand men, who are 


diſperſed throughout the capital, and 

all the ſtrong places of the empire. 
The janiſſaries are allowed to exer- 
Thoſe 
who are not married, who labour, and 
who, for this reafon, are not. lodged 


in barracks, do not receive victuals. 


Next to the Janiſſaries are the can- 
noniers, bombardiers, miners, and o- 
thers, who each have their chief, and 


perform their ſervice ſeparately. 


From the Grand Signior to the 
bumbleſt individual, all the Turks are 


honoured with being Janiſſaries. 
There are none who do not conſider 
it as an honour to ſerve, or to contri- 


bute towards the defence of their re- 
ligion, but the Janiſſaries only per- 


form ſervice, and receive pay; the reſt 
are honorary ſoldiers. 


| Each com- 
pany has its particular money-box, _ 
under the direction of a commiſſary, 


and a few officers.. The wealth of the 


deceaſed Janiſſaries is depoſited in it, 


and whatever is taken from this trea- 
ſury, muſt be employed only for keep- 
ing up tents, and other military ar- 


ticles; for relieving in6rm or neceſſi- 
tous ſoldiers, or for the ranſom of Ja- 
niſſaries who are ſlaves. 

The troops of the ſeraglio, and the | 
ſovereign's guards, the Boſtangis, the 
Capigis, and the Baltagis, form a part 
of the Ottoman militia; but theſe go 


to war only occaſionally: attached to 


the ſervice of the palace, and the per- 


ſon of the prince, they neyer march 
but along with him. 5 
ter any foreign caſtes to be incorpo- | 
rated with them; and even Arabs, 


In the provinces there are troops 


| of infantry, who replace the Janiſſa- 


ries when occaſion may require; but 
theſe never receive pay except when 
they are employed, and it is furniſhed 
by the province to which they be- 
long. Independent of theſe bodies of 
ſoldiers, who are augmented accord- 


ing to emergencies, in cafe of war, 


the provinces are obliged, at their own 


} expences, io faiſe recruits, who are 


Paid 


* 


* ” 
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eſides this, the Ottoman army is re- 
inforced, and often over-burdened 
with a multitude of volunteers, at- 
tracted by a deſire for pillage, and a 
love to their religion: but theſe rein- 
forcements, inſtead of being of any 
aſſiſtance, ſerve only to waſte provi- 
ſions, and to ſpread confuſion, becauſe 


ſuch crowds of undiſciplined ſoldiers, 


acknowledging no chief, can never 
act in concert together. / 
The principal ſtrength of the Ot- 
toman army conſiſts in cavalry, on ac- 
count of the abundance and goodneſs 
of their horſes, their ſkill in mana- 
ging them, and the dexterity with 
which they uſe ſwords and ſcimetars. 
The Turkiſh cavalry, however, is not 
ſo numerous as their infantry, but it 
is nearly ſo. 


land men, is deſtined for the ſultan's 


guard, and is paid by the ſtate; the 


Teſt, which comes from the provinces, 


It is maintained by officers called 
Zaim and Timariot, who enjoy theſe 


A part of this cavalry, 
not exceeding fiſteen or ſixteen thou- | 


military benefices, in order to furniſh, 


in caſe of neceſſity, a number of arm- 
ed cavalrers, proportioned to the fiefs 
which they poſſeſs, and the produce 
of their lands, which is a pay antici- 


pated. Theſe eſtabliſhments have 


been tranſmitted from the Romans, 
who diſtributed to the military upon 
the frontiers of their empire a part of 
their conqueſts. 


The Franks, when 


<a. 


| they entered Gaul, ſhewed the ſame_ 


| liberality to their ſoldiers; but theſe 


fiefs paſſed inſenſibly to individuals, 


called Knights Bannerets, and even 


to Eccleſiaſtics; and the enjoyment 


of theſe benefices ſubjected them to 
military ſervice. Theſe inſtitutions 
which have varied in Europe, have 
been perpetuated in Turkey, where 


notwithſtanding the abuſes of which 


they are ſuſceptible, they are obſerved 
with the utmoſt fidelity. 5 


or commander. This formerly 


che Ottoman empire has 


\ 
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— a certain ſum for the campaign. | 


This feudal militia is general 
; ally un. 
ited under the banner of its Sanpial 


Was 

U 

10. 
„ 


one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed emp 


ments, when there were neither Beys 


nor Pachas ; but, ſince the regulations 
made by Soliman, what is calle. the 
Sangiak is only an office of the lou. 
eſt rank; it has only to diſtinguiſh i! 
the ſangiak, or flag from which it 


derives its name. Above this officer 
there is the Sangiak-Bey and the Pa. 
cha, among whom the Beigler-Beys 


are the moſt honourable, and they 
have a number of Sangiaks under 
their juriſdiction. The conformity 
of thoſe titles, ſince the Roman em. 
pire to this period, leave us in no 
doubt reſpecting their origin. The 
Romans called thera Yexillarii Mili. 
tec, the French Bannerets; and the 
Ottomans name them Savg;at, all of 


which indicate the flag, or banner, - 
under which the ſoldiers were aſſem- 
. | 
is paid alſo by the ſtate, when in ac- | 
tual ſervice; but, at all other times, 


According to an eſtimate made 


by Count Marſigli, chis cavalry a- 


mounts to more than fifty thouſand 


men, independent of an equal num- 
ber, or nearly ſo, kept on the fron- 
tier places, or attending the Pachas, 
and other lords who are 
tary ſervice. | 
"Theſe different 


in the mili- 


bodies of the Tur- 

kiſh cavalry make more than an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men; and 
as the Tartars, united to the Otto- 
mans by the ſame intereſt and the 
ſame belief, may eafily aſſemble as 
many, in caſes of abſolute neceſſity, 
the Grand Signior can raiſe more 


than two hundred thouſand armed 


horſemen. .Confining ourſelves to 


the ſame number of infantry, it ap- 


pears that the Ottoman empire can 
ſet on foot from four to five hundred 
thouſand ſoldiers, without reckoning | 
volunteers, whilft it ſcarcely pays ix. 
ty thouſand embodied in the time of 
peace. Such is the advantage which 
over its 


geigh- 
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neighbours in military force, ſince the 
latter, obliged at all times to ſupport 
powerful armies, are under the ne- 
ceſſity of making the greateſt efforts, 
though they may have neither the 
ſame means in reſpect of riches, nor 
the ſame reſour ces in reſpect of popu- 
lation. Yn dg oa 

The Ottomans have preſerved the 
manner of fighting practiſed by the 
ancients; and, as they are not very 
fond of innovations, it is doubtful 
whether they will ever adopt any o- 
ther. Their army, when the ground 
upon which it is drawn up will admit, 
forms a creſcent, which they extend 
to a ſufficient length to eacloſe the e- 
nemy, and this cannot fail of giving 
them the advantage in point of num- 
ber; but as, in the environs of the 
Danube, which are the uſual theatre 
of their wars, the Ottomans cannot 


eaſily adopt this method, on account 


of the inequality of the ground, it of- 
ten happens that their detacaments, 


which make attacks without order, 


and without concert, impede one ano- 
ther, and render their efforts of no 
avail, if they do not deſtroy each o- 
ther. It is the intereſt of the Ot- 
tomans to avoid general actions, and 
to confine themſelves to ſkirmiſhing, 


which they can ſignalize their brave- 


ry, and attack with advantage, with- 
out being under any conſtraint in their 


evolutions. In ſuch actions they have 
beenoften ſeen to return ſeveral times 
upon the enemy, with their ſabres in 
their hands, and at length to obtain a 
complete victory; whilſt, in general 
actions, their natural impetuoſity, a 


Vant of foreſight, and the irregularity | 


— _wAw. 


with which they make their attacks, 


lerve only to ſpread confuſion; and a 
large army, once ſhaken and routed, 


cannot be again rallied. jy 
Notwithſtanding thoſe fits of con- 


fidence or fear, which ſuperſtition in- 


ſpires into the Ottomans, they cannot 


be accuſed with a want of courage: 
TOE. 


— 


\-.\ 


theirs, excited by fanaticiſm, riſes of- 
ten to ſerocity. An Ottoman ſoldier 


18 never atraid of another; but, in a 
pitched battle, if an European army 


can once withſtand the impetucus fire 


of the Ottomans, they may conſider 
themſelves as ſure of obtaining a vie- 
tory; becauſe the latter, not being 
capable of following the regular and 
methodical motions of European tac- 
tics, are always afraid of the effects 
produced by their harmony. The Eu- 
ropeans have the ineſtimable advan- 
tage of encampments, of their artil- 


of the activity of their muſquetry, of 
the uſe of the bayonet, and of the 


Ottomans have nothing to oppoſe to 
this military theory, but blind cou- 
rage and ferociouſneſs, which, ſub- 
jected to chance, are almoſt always 
unſucceſsful. They never make uſe 


impatience, they abandon for their 
ſoldiers, who ſcarcely differ in any 


thing but their rank, follow the ſame 
plan, ſo that, in ſuch impetuous mo- 


tions, the fate of the battle is ſoon 
Joo] decided. e 
and to the defending of poſts, in 


The Ottoman ſoldiers, as well as 
thoſe of the Romans, are honoured 
by their office, and the firſt ſtep of an 
officer is to be a common janiſſary; 


beying that one can learn to com- 
mand. The Ottoman troops are ſub- 
miſſive to the orders of their chiefs; 


this eſſential part of diſcipline, their 


which war always has over events, 
render them haughty and ready to 


| mult, attribute thoſs inſurrections, 


| which have often decided the ſucceis 


T9 of 


lery being readily and exactly ſerved, - 


knowledge of evolutions; while the 


of the bayonet; they are ſlow in hand- 
ling their muſkets, which, through 


naked ſabres, and both officers and 


becauſe, in Turkey, it is only by o- 


but, notwithſtanding their reſpect for 


ardent diſpoſition, and tlie influence 


mutiny, and to entertain a ſpirit of 
| revolt; but it is to the want of pru- 
\ dence in their chiefs, or to the cir- 
cumitances of the moment, that we 
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of campaigns, determined the fate of | there are ſtill other obſtacles, per. 
* generals, and diſturbed the repoſe of | haps equally inſurmountable. He. 
the empire. ving very little defire for making cop. 
The Ottoman ſoldiers are in gene-. | queſts, the Ottomans keep on foot ne 
ral fine troops; we may even ſay | more forces than are neceſſary for 
that they are good troops, as they | preſerving what they have already 
ſerve with good will, and not through | acquired, and in time of peace they 
conſtraint; for it is not upon difcip- | ſcarcely pay the ſixth part of whar 
line only that the real ſtrength of an | they can rm in time of war. Should 
army depends. The Ottoman ſol- | they form their militia according to 
diers never enervate themſelves by re- | the military evolutions brought to 
poſe; and if they are ever fo little perfection in Europe, it would be 
trained, and well commanded, they | necefſary alſo that they ſhonld have 
arefittoundertake any thing. Among | numerouslegions conſtantlyexerciſed, 
the Ottomans uniformity of ſtature 1s | and always ready to combat, which 
not much regarded, and every man | would encreaſe, in the proportion of 
is a ſoldier, provided he is in a con- fix to one, the expences deltin-d for 
dition to ſerve. Beſides, the Otto- the maintenance of ſoldiers, and give 
mans are, in general, very fine men. | to the army, already poſſeſſed of 00 
'There is no uniform colour either for | much influence, an aſcendency that 
their dreſs. The janiſſaries, howe- | might entirely deſtroy public tran- 
ver, wear a green dreſs, and large | quillity. It is to be preſumed be— 
blue breeches, without adhering too | fides, and we are to expect the {ame 
_ rigorouſly to the fame ſhade of co- | thing from time and from reaſon, 
lour. The troops are paid every three | that the fury of arms, and that per- 
months, and they themſelves are fection of evolutions will, perhaps, re- 
_ obliged to furniſh their own clothes. | Jax in Europe; and that fovereigns 
The Ottomans exerciſe their ſol- | will renounce thoſe formidable ar- 
diers with great guns, bombs, and | mies, which impoveriſh their people 
the muſket, and they are ſubjected to | by the expences they occaſion, aud 
no other military exerciſe whatever. | by depriving agriculture of a number 
Formerl7 they were exerciſed in | of hands, ſo much the more necellary, 
S ſhooting with the bow and croſs- as the earth requires more care, inc 
4 bow, but rheſe are no longer uſed ſince | the wants of men have been multi 
the muſket has ſupplied their place. plied, They will then reduce to lim- 
It is not poſſible to reconcile the plicity thoſe evoluti-ms, the whole 
preciſion of the European tactics, | merit of which conſiſts in preciſion, 
with the prejudices of a nation, as | and which are, perhaps, incompatible I 
averſe to the cuſtoms of others as | with the hazard and confulion of en- 2 
it is tenacious of its own. The Ot- | gagements, Might they not be con- 
toman forces would be invincible, | tented with keeping on foot only an 
did they, to the delirium of fanaticiſm | army ſufficient to protect their fron- 
and ſuperiority of numbers, unite a | tiers; and a body of provincial mil 
practice in the art of war, and the | tia, exerciſed from time to dime, 
ſcience of evolutions. Conducted by | and always ready to aſſemble for the 
the law of deſtiny, and being little | defence of the flate? This militia 
ſuſceptible of deliberate courage, the | might eaſily perform fimpe evolu- 
Ottomans follow only a rapid im- | tions; and thoſe ſtriking manœuvres, 
pulſion, which inſpires ferocity or | which have contributed to the 28. * 
fear, However dangerous it may be | grandiſement and the glory of the 2 
to deſtroy the prejudices of a nation, | Houſe of Brandenburg, and 1 . 
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the late King of Pruſſia alone had a 


paſſion for bringing to perieRion, be- 


coming inſenfibly effaced trom the 


remembrance of nations, they will 


all find themſelves upon a level in 
this reſpect. It muſt every where 
be allowed that ſoldiers cannot be 


but by tormenting them, and keep— 
ing them in comiaval activity, which 


familiariſed with theſe manceuvres, 


requires in the officers a conſtancy 


and love of labour, too incompatible 
with an European education to be 
depended on. 
ought to be the tathers of your peo- 


ple, and the friends of humavity, ſince 


your thrones are in the hearts of your 
ſabjects, make your glory only to con- 


{it in rendering them happy; re- | 


nounce that military pomp which 
breathes nothing but deſtruction ; con- 
ſider that large ſtanding armies pre- 
ſerve a reciprocal diltruit between you, 


Ye ſovereigns who 


prevent the people from applying to 


more uſeful labours, and tend only to 


exhauſt your treaſures, which are the 


fruits of their induſtry. Think that 
if thoſe large armies cauſe ſometimes 


great devaſtation in the enemies coun- 


try, it is never until after they have 
ruined their own. Let the ineſtima- 


ble advantages of the European tac- 


ties, on the banks of the Danube, in 
1788, be eſtimated. Was not the 
Emperor's army obliged to confine 


— 


itielf to a defenſive war? Have not 


the Ottomans, without generals, and 
without military knowledge, attacked 


lometimes with ſucceſs ; and have 


they not always with as much in- 


telligence as intrepidity, reliſted the 
efforts of their enemies, without ex- 


poling themſelves to the hazard of a 
deciſive battle? | 


In the preſent ſtate of things, the 


Mahometans, devoted to the defence 
ot their religion, are born ſoldiers; 


and it would be neceſſary to make 


them fo, were they ſubjected to the 


reſtraint of rules, and to meaſured 


©79]utions, liable to amendments and 


— 


variations. There would be more 


inconventencies than advantages in 


changing the education of a nation 
entirely occupied with itſelf, and 
tenacious of its cuſtoms, ſince it 
would be neceſſary to deſtroy preju- 
dices, and to make it adopt new 
ideas; but theſe changes in the opi- 
nions of a people have too much in- 


fluence on their moral, military, and 


political ſyſtems, to hazard the expe- 
riment. They are ſo many ſhocks, 


which ſhake empires, and tend oſten 


to ruin them. We have an inflance 


under the reign of Mahomed V. of 
the effect produced by this innova- 
tion, when the chief of the bombar- 


diers, Achmet Pacha, known under 
the name of Count Bonneval, propo- 
ied to initiate the janiſſaries into the 
military evolutions of Europe. Theſe 
exerciſes, little calculated for haugh- 
ty people, who have an averſion to 
the uſages of others, ſoon loſt their 
novelty, and it was found neceſſary to 
abandon them, to put an end to the 


murmurs which they had excited, 


Atter the example of the Roman 


ſoldiers, the young Turks incorpo- 
rated among the janiſſaries, exerciſe 


with one another in running, vreſt- 
ling, and leaping, and challenge each 


other who ſhall carry the largeſt 
ſtone on the back of his hand, and 
who in running ſhall throw it to the 
greateſt diſtance. They exerciſe them- 


telves allo in throwing the djeri# at 


one another, and in warding off the 


blow. This is the exerciſe likewiſe 


of the young noblemen deſtined for 


the profeſſion of arms. They dart it 


on horſeback with much addreſs, and 


when it rebounds, they take it up 


again, riding on a full gallop. Theſe 
exerciſes, which the Ottomans make 


their amuſement, render them dex- 
terous, agile, vigorous, and hardy, 


and at the ſame time make them good 


horſemen. 4 | 


The Turkiſh government ſupplies 
its ſoldiers with arms and amen 
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tion, but as the Ottomans in general | 
are fond of military ſervice, and em- 
brace it from choice, it is common 
for each ſoldier to carry his ſabre, 
his fuſee, and one or two piſtols at 
his girdle along with him; and to 
prevent any inconvenience which 
might ariſe from an inequality in the 


calibres, ſmall bars of lead are diſ- 


tributed to each ſoldier, which they 
cut to whatever ſize they pleaſe. 
The Turks being accuſtomed to the 
uſe of tents, like thoſe wandering 
people from whom they derive their 
origin, they make them very com- 
modious, and ſuſceptible of great 
magnificence. 5 
beautiful than the tents of the Sul- 
tan and the Vizirs; the apartments 


| 


Nothing can be more 


are diſtributed with as much conve- 


nience as thoſe of a palace; they 


are embroidered in the inſide with 
flowers and foliage of different co- 
lours, and ſeveral tents are united to- 
gether, and ſurrounded by an encio- 


lure, which prevents the interior | 
Thoſe ap- 


part from being ſeen; 
propriated for the ſoldiers are equally 
light and commodious, and they are 
embelliſhed with various ornaments, 
On the dome is ſeen the number of 
the company, and the ſign or hiero- 
glyphic by which the ſoldier knows 
bis own, The Vizir's tent is diliin- 


which this miniſter bas a right to 


hoiſt when he commands the army. 


NuuzER LXV. 


| Thurſday July 1, 1790. 


VERBVUN SAT SAPIEN TI. 
A wonxp TO THE WISE, 


exalted excellence might in time pro- 


duce a degree of deſpondency very 
Lnfaycurable to our progreſs in, vir- 


E T NI FI E R. 


 Prevertial ſaying. 


O de always employing the 
mind in the contemplation of 


cruel or unmanly in thus deſcribing 


guiſhed by the tails of five borſes, 


— 
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tue; and to be always revolving the 
vices and infamy of mankind, might 
prod uce a habit of thinking as well as 
acting, very untriendly to focialunion, 
to benevolence and to phijambropy, 
In the one caſe we would be perpe- 
tually uneaſy, becavſe unable to com- 
plete the excellence we had formed, 
and in the.other wouid be perpetually 
in drèad of meeting with the monſter 
we had.painted in our imagination.“ 
To divert us from, both theſe ex. 
tremes, it is wiſely appointed that 
we are ſuſceptible of no little pleaſure 
from catching the harmleſs foibles, 
the trifling imperfections of our na- 
ture and conduct, and by placing them 
in ſituations favourable tor their dif 
play, we create a comic picture which 
pleaſes without occaſioning the pain 
of envious admiration, ot exciting the 


more painful ſentiments of dilgutt. 


Such is the merit of many of thoſe ex- 
ceilent characters deicribcd in pcriodi- 
cal writings, and in ſome, though 
few, novels, in Which the - writer 


ſeizes a leading feature, and rendes 


it a ſource of irreſiſtible comic hu- 
mour and amnicment, Such is Sit 
Roger de Coveriy—Parſon Adams 
and many others which my readers 
may recollect. Nor is there, 
as ſome may ſuppoſe, any thing 


the little failings, and the oddities 
of our nature, provided we lock at 
the heart of the man; even the cut 


of the coat, or the tone of the voice 


may be a rich fund of amuſement; 


but we, I bope, would not think 


that thoſe had any or much connec» 
tion with the integrity of the heart or 
the ſoundneſs of the intellect. That 
the writer of the ſollowing letter 15 


| pretty. nearly of my way of thinking . 
| I have very little doubt, altkougg 


with what. propriety he comes to be 
claſſed, or even mentioned with the 


great names alluded to above, 1 mult 


leave to his modeſty and my Leaders 
judgment to determine. 75 


+ T; the AuTaor of the TrRIFLER, 


8 IR, 

In a late paper I obſerved the cha- 
racter of a gentleman and his 1iſter 
depicted, whoſe characteriſtics were a 
ſteady adhererice to truth, and there 

fore a ſtrict confinement to the moſt 
laconic expreſſions in ſpeech. It is 
not improbable, Sir, that thoſe per- 
ſons had read Gulliver's Travels, in 
which we find an account of a people, 
or a ſect of wiſe and economical men, 
who, knowing what a precious thing 
breath is, and how frequently it is 
waſted on trifles, carry about with 
them a number of things, by means 
of which they masse their ſentiments 
known without the trouble and fa- 
tizue which attends ſpeech. What- 
ever was their nature, I am to follow 
up your account of them with ſome 
memorials of a friend of mine whole 
economy extends principally to wrzz- | 
ing, and although I believe he can 
converſe as volubly and as much to 
the purpoſe as moſt men, yet pre- 
ſerves, in all his letters, the moſt in- 
flexible adherence to that kind of 
writing which is denominated the 2. a- 
Conc, | | | 5 

As we live ſeparated by ſome hun- 
dred miles, we have no opportunity 
of conference unleſs by letter, and 
my eſteem for him is ſuch that I am 
always glad to receive the ſmalleſt 
ſcrap of his pen Happy is it for 
me that I am ſo, for I aſſure you, 
Sir, I never receive any thing but 


the ſmalleſt ſcraps from him; all my | 


endeavours to draw from him a long 
letter have hitherto been in vain; 
twenty of his epiſtles would not make 
up the ſum of a common letter of 
buſineſs, and ſo very ſaving is he of 
his int, for he ſends paper enough, 
that] very rately can get a Dear Sir 
ſrom him, and yet he thinks I am ſo 
well acquainted with his hand, that 
e hardly ever ſigns his name. As 


— 


10 the place of abode or day of the 


to ſerve bim ſo. 


and looking out for land.” _ 
No fignature, and no date, and a 
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month, or even the month or year, 


thoſe are things left for my conjec- 
ture. | | 
I once had an idea that my friend 


bad taken the alarm at the too com- 
mon practice of printing confidential 


letters after the death of a great man, 


and that he was determined no per- 


ſon ſhould ever have it in their power 


do, I am ſatisfied that my conjecture 


is not juſt, and that with every talent 
for eaſy and elegant epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence, he would be the only 


man hurt at the publication of 
his letters in any ſhape. As I told 


you before, however, he puts this 


quite out of my power, for were I 


diſpoſed to publiſa ſuch as I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of, five hundred of them would 
not fill up the ſpace of a ſhilling- 


pamphlet, and what is more, the 


want of dates and ſubſcription would 
lay me open to a flat denial of au- 


thenticity by any of his friends. — 
Since your paper appeared, I have 
told him again and again that I would 


ſend you ſome of his letters, but he 


gave neither content nor diſſent, 


and I am determined to try the expe- 
riment, and perhaps draw from him 


eight or ten lines in anſwer, which 


will be an acquiſition of no ſmall mo- 


Mment.— 


| White I am writing to you, Sir, 


J have received a letter from him; a 


ſiſter of mine who lives in his neigh- 


bourhood being near her time, as it is 
called, and my correſpondent being 


very intimate in the family, I aſked 


him to write me an account of her 


health, or whether delivered; in truth 


I was here chuſing one of two evils, 


for her huſband is as laconic as my 


friend. The letter I received con- 
tains the following; 5 
% All tight as yet, but very w 


WON 


— 


But when I conſi- 
der his modeſty, and that he thinks 
much leſs of himſelf than other people 
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wonder it is that he took the trouble 


to addreſs it to me. Many in ances 
could I give of this laconiciſm, but 
I ſhall confine my ſelf to two or 
three, preſuming they will be ſuſhi. 
cient. 

My friend poſſeſſes a conſiderable 
ſum in the Bank, and I am employed 
by him as attorney to receive his 
dividends, or fell, if need be. I wrote 
him on the approach of a rupture 
with Spain, as many perſons conceiv- 
ed that the ſtocks would fall and were 
ſelling out their money. This anſwer 
was; | 
« Dear Sir, 

Sell, if you think proper, but not all” 
'The appearance of Dear Sir was 

novel, but ſo much was left to my 
_ Judgement by the af a//that I requeſt- 


ed to know haw yes? and the an- 


ſwer was- 
8 will conſt der of i. . 
Yours ſincerely, ge. 
And here that affair ended, as he 
bas never ſince con/idered any thing 
farther. At another time, a very 
great riot having taken place in the 
town where he lives, 1 
him for the particulars, without ever 


re flecting that he was the laſt man in 


the world I could expect ſuch infor- 
mation from. The following is a li- 
teral copy of his epiſtle. | 
| * All: quiet now, and no great miſe 
chief done. 

The only other inſtance of his 
brevicy with which I ſhall tronble you 


occurred lately on the death of an 


uncle; on this melancholy occaſion he 
ſent me an oficial notige as follows: 


„ Sguaretoes is gone—bruſh. your 2 
| Black clathi— but be has left you 1 


thing.” 


Had not a 3 at the ſame 
time informed me of the death of this 


gentleman, I ſhould have been much 


puzzled to know who was meant by 
Squaretoes—But thus it is, Sir, that 1 


am treated, and that in return for 


whole ſheets of paper cloſely written, | 


wrote to 


ee 5 
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and which I am told he is very im- 
patient to receive hope that yuy 
will inſert this in your next Magazine, 
for if any thing can draw a letter 


from him, this will- and if it ſucceeds, 


you may depend on my molt grate. 
tul acknowledgements. — 


: 1 am; Sir, &c. 1 


* 


Poetry. 


Tor the ABERDEEN MAGAZINE. 


Elegy on the Deaih of a young Lach. 


Jamque pulcherrima vale, 


Semper autem Cara exit Imago tui. 


"Onid, 
OME, heav- ny Muſe, awake the 


plaintive Lyre, 


And ev'ry note let egen woe in- 


ſpire; 


Come, crown'd with 498 or the 


maournkul yew, 
For fad the ſcene of grief thou bal 
to view. 
ELIZ a ſtretch'd on her untimely bier, 
A breathleſs corſe, 
genuine tear, 


I faw her lately bluſhing as the roſe, 
| In all 1ts beauty, when it nel 


blows; | 
Fair Health fat blooming in ler 
lovely face, 


And youthtul Vigour beighte'd 


ev'ry grace. 


I cameagain—I ſaw the Lilly pale, 


And on her cheek its glowing CO» 
lours fail, 


The radiance vaniſh'd from her beam: 


ing eyes, 


And Death had mark'd her for an 


eceearly prize, 
Yet ſtill ferene beneath affiion's 
I 
Without a murmur, calm ſhe bore 
che load, 
Till life's laſt pang did burſt her dy- 
ing heart. 


And with a ſigh her gentle ſoul de- 


part. Crain, 


Thus have J ſzen, bencath a hey? 


demands 4a 
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A tender flow'ret drooping on the 

c lain; 

Its head ill bending with 2 greater 
{ways 


As more and more the flender ſtem 


ave way, 

Till broke at laſt, its feeble ſtrength 
defy'd, 

It fell before the rigid blaſt and dy'd. 


Thus funk EATER by the hand of 


Death, [ breath, 


And inher prime gave up her precious : 
But Muſe, forbear her laſt ſad ſcene | 


to draw, 


The dreadful fight infpires my ul 


with awe: [fat], 


When mournful parents ſaw her {pirits | 
And death in ev'ry throbbing pulſe 


prevail; 


What pow'r of words or language 


can declare, 


The tears of anguiſh that were ftream- 


Lage, 


ing there! 
An only child, the comfort of their 
Poſſeſs'd of all the Virtues that ene 


gage 


Tho' Io ſhe fell, and left them unk 


in woe, 


Depriv'd of all their fouls held dear 


below! 


Dark now thoſe eyes that once 


outſhone the day, [ the clay ; 


All radiance loſt, they mingle with 


Feat too in ſilence lies che tuneful 
tongue, [ſung : 


At once forgotten all the ſtrains it 
The yielding boſom, white as pureſl | 


ſnow, 


= Now cold as marble, d in duſt 


lies low: 


Hler golden treſſes now. no more 


ſhall wave, 


ſilent grave 


Then what does youth and all its 


charms avail, [ fail: 
Its tranſient reign and all its beauties 
The gloomy Tyrant ſpares nor ſex 
nor age, 
All 


rg Som 


fall alike before his conquering 


Original and Select Poetry, 23099 
O had he ſpar'd ELIzA in her prime, 


Nor call'd the blooming Maid before 
her time — 
The with is vain : 


nought could her 
doom recall, 


| „Twas Heaven's decree the charming © 


fair ſhould fall, 


Yet round her grave, thick planted 


by the Mule, 
Shall gloomy 
mournful yews : 


Ott o'er the ſpot the plaintive Maid 
ſhall weep, 


Where hs ELIZA' smouldring alhes 
fleep 5, rears 
Bede hs turf with many a chryſtal 


And fill in Mem'ry ſhall her namebe 


dear, 


Bu: mourning parents, tho? ſhe 
much was lov'd, 


And early from their ſtage of Lit. 


remov'd ; 


[riſe 


vet Via rus dies not —nobly does ſne 
With brighter radiance to her native 


ſkies; 


There ſhines for ever with a glorious 


ray, 


Beneath the ſplendors x eternal day. 
Then dry your tears: forbear ſo much 


3 grieve, 
Let this one bought your drooping 
ſouls relieve. Cnigh, 


The day approaches, and perhaps is 


When that grim tyrant, Death him- 
ſelf, ſhall die ! 


For He, who once in this our r world 


below 


His glorious nature veild i in robes of 


woe, . 


When time ſhall ceaſe its fleeting | 


courle to run, 


| In narrow circles meaſur'd hy the ſan; 


But damps ſurround em in the Shall pull the grizly monarch from 


his ſeat, 


And ſtamp his crown beneath his 


radiant feet. 


While glorious ſaints in joyful Arains 


ſhall ing, 


Grave, where thy 1 De ath, 


and where thy ſting !”? 
June 21ſt. 1790. PHILOMEIDES, 
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* L E G Y. 
OW finks the ſan beneath yon 
waving way, 
His golden robes o'er hang the 
| weſtern main; 
Dim are the fading beams of cloſing 
| day Y, 
And ſable Eve renews her ſolemn 
reign. 5 
Save, where the wailing birds in 
plaintive tale, 
Thro' yonder glade their liquid 
numbers ſwell, 


An aweful ſtillneſs rules the duſky | 


veil | - 


Where muſing ſolitude delights to 


dwell. 


While ever grateful, ſober Eve returns, 


And filver moonbeams on the 
zephyrs rove, 


My weary ſoul in ſecret anguiſh 


"mourns, . 


And pours her Gero t to the lone- : 


ly grove! 


For, Oh! no more fair Nature's s ver- 


nal bloom, 


In breathing odours, charm my 


eager view! 


In dreary ſhades, to weep my way- 


ward doom, 
Is all, alas! theſe faded eyes can do! 
Can bluſhing. morn far diſtant Hope 


ſupply, 


Or laughing day one- cheering g joy 


beſtow? 


Will theſe avail to lift the downcalt | 


eye, * 


Or Jull the breaſt that throbs with | 


mighty woe? 


The riſing morn may virgin bluſhes 


r 
And early dews impearl the flow ry 
plain; pear, 


But ob! to me ſhall modelt 1 morn ap- 


And day's bright radiance Rill re- 
| turn in vain! | 
Far from my boſom, mild reſtoring 
% Lfled; 
And ſmiling joys, are now for ever 


My woe born tears {hall never, never 


ccaſe, 


* Original and Sal Poetry. 


| While boding tert or marks approach 


| 


Till fate ſhall lay me with the low 


ly dead! 
See, ſell 'deftrudtion o'er her vidim 
wait, / | 
And mad 1 5 wild wailing 
round mtg roll! | 


ing fate, 
Aſſiſts the gloom, and chill: my 
ſtarting ſoul! 
Come fell deſtruction, ſtrike the def. 
tin'd blow! 
Ahl wherefore thus my hated 
life prolong? 
PI bleſs, in death, the dart that | lays 
me low, 
Fo. darkly. mingle with the mould. 
*ring throng ! | 
For ſcorn derides, and ander blaſts 
my name, 
That injur'd name 1 ever ſtrove to 
ſave; 
Now loſt are all my fans of fu- 
| ture fame, 
And ſadly welcome is the peaceful 
prave! 
Let dull oblivion's ſable wings o'er 
ſhade 
My narrow cell from each enqu if 
ing eye; 
Nor Werpmg friend eber claim the 
Sculptor? s aid, 
To point the place hs al my 
forrows lye! 
| Where, low my aſhes ſhall for ever 
ee 
On that green bed, ſome lone com. 
panion dear, ä 
May pleck the thorn that riſes o'er 
„my breaſt, | 
And * the ſad memorial ct 2 
We '— | 
There, while the foinning eye gil We 
mourns my doom, | | 
Or round the turf, wild roving 
Fancy ſtrays; | 


Shall buſy Mem ry mark my grail 
tomb, 
And trace themoments of our 2 7 


pier days! 
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From Aliſen's Eſſays on the Nature 


and Principles of Taſte. 


HA the notes or cries of ſome 
animals are ſublime, every one 


| knows: the roar of the lion, the growl. 
ing of bears, the howling of wolves, 


the ſcream of the eagle, &c. In all 


| thoſe caſes, theſe are the notes of ani- 
mals remarkable for their ſtrength, 
and formidable from their ferocity. 

It would ſeem very natural, therefore, 
that the ſablimity of ſach ſounds 
ſhould ariſe from the qualities of 


which they are expreſſive; and which 
are of a nature fitted to excite very 
powerful emotions in our minds. 


That this is in reality the caſe, 
and that it is not the ſounds them- | 
ſelves which have this effect, appears 
to be obvious from the two following 


conſiderations: 


. When we have no aſſociations 
of this kind, ſuch ſounds are PI oduce © 
tive of no ſuch emotion. There is 


Not one of theſe ſounds which may 


not be imitated in ſome manner or | 
other; and which, while w are 19n0- | 


rant of the deception, does not pro- 


duce the ſame emotion with the real 


found: when we are undecei 
e c andeceive 


'F 
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however, we are conſcious of no o- 


ther emotion, but that perhaps of 
ſimple pain from its loudneſs. The 
howl of the wolf is little diſtinguiſhed 
from the howl of the dog, either in 
its tone or in its ſtrength, but there is 
no compariſon between their ſublimity. 
There are few, if any, of theſe 


| ſounds ſo loud as the moſt com- 


mon of all ſounds, the lowing of a 


cow ; yet this is the very reverſe of 


ſablimity. Imagine this ſound, on 


| the contrary, expreſſive of fierceneſs 


or ſtrength, and there can be no doubt 


that it would become ſublime, The 

hooting of the owl at midnight, or 
amid ruins, is ſtrikingly ſublime, The 
ſame ſound at noon, or during the 
day, is very far from being ſo, 
ſcream of the eagle is ſimply diſagree- 
able, when the bird is either tamed 
or confined: it is ſublime only, when 
it is heard amid rocks and deſarts, 
and when it is expreſſive to us of li- 
berty, and independence, and ſavage 


majeſty. The neighing of a war-horſe 
In the field of battle, or of a young 


and untamed horſe, when at large 


among mountains, is powerfully ſu- 


blime. The ſame ſound in a cart horſe, 
or a horſe in the ſtable, is ſimply in- 
8 VVV 
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different, if not diſagreeable. No 
ſound is more abſolutely mean, than 
the grunting of ſwine, 
ſound in the wild boar, an animal re- 
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The ſame | 


| bitants of modern Europe wonld 


ſmile, it they were aſked, if there 
were any ſublimity in the notes of 


markable both for fiercenefs and 
ſtrength, is ſublime. The memory of 
the reader will ſupply many other 
inſtances.” MOL TIO VE T9 

© 2. The ſublimity of ſach ſounds 
correſponds not to their nature, as 


ſounds, but to the nature of the quali- 


ties they ſignify, Sounds of all kinds 
are ſublime, in proportion as they are 
expreſſive of power, or fierceneſs, or 

rength, or any other quality capable 


of producing ſtrong emotions in the | 
animals which they diſtinguiſh. There 


are many inſtances undonbtedly where 
loud cries are ſublime, but there are 


many alſo, where ſuch notes are very 


far from being ſo. The lowing of 


cows, the braying of the aſs, the | 
ſeream of the peacock and many other | 


inoffenſive birds, are only mean or 


* Low or feeble ſounds, in the ſame 


manner, are generally conſidered as 
the contrary of ſublime ; yet there 
are alſo many inſtances where ſuch 


ſounds are ſtrongly ſublime, when 


they diſtinguiſh the notes of fierce, or 


dangerons, or powerful animals. 


There is not a found {fo generally 


contemptible as that which we diftin- 
guiſh by the name of hiſſing, yet this 


is the found appropriated to ſerpents, 
and the greater part of poiſonous 
eptiles; and, as ſuch, is extremely 


ſublime. The noiſe of the rattleſnake 
(that moſt dangerous animal of all 
bis tribe) is very little different from 
the noiſe of a child's play-thing, yet 
who will deny its ſublimity ! The 
Purring of a cat: the one is ſublime, 
the other inſignificant. Nothing can 


be more trifling than the ſound pro- 
duced by that little animal, which 
among the common people is called 
the death-watch; yet many a bold 
heart bath felt its power, The inha- 


grow] of the tyger reſembles the 


chickens, or magpies; yet under the 
influence of ancient ſuperſtition, when 
ſuch animals were conlidered 25 
ominous, the braveſt among the peo- 
ple have trembled at their ſound, 
The ſuperſtitions of other countries 
afford innumerable inſtances of the 
ſame kind. 9 9 85 | 

If theſe illuſtrations are juſt, it 
ſhovld ſeem, that the ſublimity of 
the notes of animals is to be aſcribed 
to the affociations we connect wich 
them, and not to any original fitneſs 
in the mere ſounds themſelves, to 
produce this emotion.“ | 


8 
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AF 1oratiION is generally ſuppoſed = 

to be peculiar to the feathered | 

tribes; but this is a limited idea, 
which has originated from inattention 
to the economy of Nature. Birds 
migrate, with a view to remedy the 
inconveniencies of their preſent ſitua- 
tion, and to acquire a more commo- 
dious ſtation with regard to food, 
temperature, propagation, and ſhel. 
ter, but, from ſimilar motives, men, 
ſometimes in amazing multitudes, 
have migrated from north to ſouth, 
diſplaced the native inhabitants, anc 
fixed eftabliſhments in more comiort- 
able climates than thoſe which they 
had relinquiſhed; and theſe, in their 
turn, have fallen victims to freſh and 
barbarous emigrants, Among the 
inhabitants of the more northern na- 
tions, as Norway, Sweden, &c. nat, 
withſtanding a very ſtrong attach. 
ment to their native countries, there 
ſeems to be a natural or inſtincttwe 
propenſity to migrate, Poverty, d 
gour of climate, curioſity, ambit'0% 
falſe repreſentations of intereſted 2 
dividuals, che oppreſſion of feuda 
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the roebuck, leave the tops of the 
lofty mountains, and come down to 


barons, and ſimilar circumſtances, 
have given riſe to great emigrations 
of the human ſpecies. But, it is 
worthy of remark, that the emigra- 
tions from ſouth to north, except 
from the love of conqueſt in ambiti- 
ous nations, are ſo rare, that the in- 
ſtinct ſeems hardly to exilt in thoſe 
more fortunate climates. Curioſity 
is a general inſtinctive principle, 


which operates ſtrongly in the youth- | 
tul periods of life, and ſtimulates 


every man to vilit places that are 
diſtant from his ordinary reſidence. 
This innate deſire is influenced by the 
relations of traveilers, and by many 
other incentives of a more intereited 
kind. Withouc the principle of mi- 
gration, mankind, it is probavie, 
would never have been ſo univerſally 


diffuſed over the jurface of the earth. 


It is counterbalanced, however, by 


attachment to thoſe countries which 


gave us birth, a principle ſtül more 
powerful and efficient, Love ot our 


tergratifying the migrating principle, 
almoſt every man feels a longing de- 
Ave to return. 


Savages, as long as their ſtore of 


food remains unexhauſted, continue 
in a liltleſs inactive ſtate, and ſeem 
not to be prompted by any motive 
ot curioſity. 
tion of a man's walking either for 
amuſement or exerciſe. But, when 
their proviſions begin to fail, an aſto- 
niſhing reverſe takes place. They 
then roule, as from a profound ſleep. 
In queſt ot wild beaits, birds, and 
filhes, they migrate to immenſe diſ- 


tances, exert the greateſt feats of ac- 


_ tivity, and endure incredible hard- 
lhips and fatigue. 
a tore of provitions, they return to 


their wonted baunts, and remain ili 


active till their food begi WI 
fad.” r food begins agaia to 


| Quadrupeds likewiſe perform par- 


ial migrations, At the approach of 


Winter, the tog, the rein-deer, and 


— 


They bave no concep- 


After acquiring 
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the plains and copſes. Their chief 
objects, in theſe flittings, are food 
and ſhelter. When ſummer com- 
mences, they are haratled with dif- 
ferent ipecies of winged inſects, and 


| to avoid theſe enemies, they regain. 


the ſummits of the mountains, where 


the cold, and the height of the ſitua- 


tion, protect them from their attacks. 
In Norway, and the more northern 
regions of Europe, the oxen, during 


the winter, migrate to the ſhores of 


the ſea, where they feed upon ſea- 
plants and the bones of filhes;z. and 
bilkop Pontoppidan remarks, that the 
cattle know by inſtinct when the tide 


| retires, and leaves thele articles of 


food upon the ſhore. In Orkney and 
Shetland, the ſheep, for the ſame 
puz poles, uniformly repair to the 


(aore, in winter, at the ebbing of the 


tides, Rats, particularly thoſe of the 


| northern regions of Europe, appear, 
native country is fo ſtrong, that, af- 


trom time to time, in ſuch myriads, 


that the inhabitants of Norway and 
Lapland imagine the animals fall. 
| from heaven. The celebrated Lin- 


næus, who paid great attention to 
the economy of theſe migrating rats, 
remarked, that they appeared in Swe- 
den periodically every eighteen or 
twenty vears. When about to mi- 
grate, they leave their wonted abodes, 
and aſſemble together in inconceiv- 
able numbers. In the courſe of their 
journey, they make tracks in the earth 


| of two inches in depth; and theſe 


tracks ſometimes occupy a breadth of 


ſeveral fathoms. What is ſingular, 


the rats, in their march, uniformly 
purſue a ſtraight line, unleſs they 
are forced to turnalide by ſome unſure 
mountable obſtacle. - It they meet 
with a rock, they firſt try to pierce 


it, and then reſume the ſtraight line. 


Even a lake does not interrupt their 
paſſage; for they either traverſe it in 
a ſtraight line, or periſh in the at- 
tempt; and, if they meet with a 
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other; © 


| Frogs, immediately after their tranſ- 
formation fromthe tadpole tate, leave 


the water, and migrate to the mea- 


dow, or marſhy grounds, in queſt of 


inſects. The numbers of young frogs 


whichſuddenly make their appearance 
in the plains induced Rondeletius, 
and many other naturaliſts, to imagine 
that they were generated in the clouds, 


and ſhowered down upon the earth. 


But if, like Mr. Derham, they had 


examined the ſituation of the place 


with regard to ſtagnating waters, and 
attendedto the nature and trans for ma- 


tion of the animals, they would ſoon 


have diſcovered the real cauſe of the 
phenomenon, | EO 


Of all migrating animals, particu- 


lar kinds of fiſhes make the longeſt 
journies, and in the greateſt numbers, 
The multiplication of the ſpecies, 


and the procuring of food, are the 
principal motives of their migration. 


The ſalmon, a fiſh which makes re- 
gular migrations, frequents the nor- 
thetrn regions alone, It is unknown 
in the Mediterranean fea, and in all 
the rivers which fall into it. It is 


ſound in ſome of the rivers of France 
that empty themſelves into the ocean. 


Salmons are taken in ihe rivers of 
ocean and in freſh waters. 


cend the rivers. S0 ſtrong is the in- 


ſtinct of migrating, that they preſs 
vp the rivers with amazing keenneſs, 
and ſcarcely any obſtacle is ſufficient 
to interrupt their progreſs. They 


ſpring, with great agility, over ca- 
taracts ſeveral feet in height, In 


their leaps, they ſpring flraight up 


with a ſtrong tremulous motion, and 


do not, as has been vulgarly ſuppoſed, 
put their tails in their months. When 


_ 
— 
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bark, br other veſſel, they do not 
alter their direction, but climb up 
the one ſide of it and deſcend by the 


— 


Kamtſchatka, and appear as far north 
as Greenland. They live both in tbe 
To de- 
poſit their ſpawn, they quit the ſea 
in the month of September, and aſ- 


— 


vember, and ends on old Michaelmas 


they find a place which they think 
proper for depoſiting their eggs, the 
male and female unite their labour; 
in forming 'a convenient receptacle 
for the ſpawn in the ſand, which is 
generally about eighteen inches deep. 
In this hole the female depoſits her 
eggs, and the male his milt, which 
they are ſaid to cover careſully with 
their tails ; for, after ſpawning, their 
tails are deprived of ſkin. 'I'he eggs. 
when not diſturbed by violent flor ds, 


lie buried in the ſand till the fprirg, 


and they are hatched about the end 


of March. The parents, however, 
| alter this important office has been 


performed, haſten back tothe fea, in 


order 10 cleanſe themſelves, and to 


recover their ſtrength. Toward the 


end of March, the young try begin 


to appear, and they gradually in- 
creaſe in ſize till they acquire the 


length of four or five inches, and are 
then called ſmelts, or ſmoults. About 


the beginning of May, all the con- 
ſiderable rivers of Scotland are full 


of falmon-fry; and, after this period, 


they migrate to the ſea. About the 
middle of June, the earlieſt of the 


fry begin to appear again in the 11- 
vers. 


At that time they are from 
twelve to ſixteen inches long, and 
gradually augment, both in number 
and ſize, till about the end of July 
or the beginning of Auguſt, when 
they weigh ſrom fix to nine pounds. 
1 his is a very rapid growth. But a 
gentleman of credit at Warrington 
informed Mr. Pennant of a grovth 
Rill more rapid. A falmon, weigh- 
ing ſeven pounds and three quarters, 


| was taken on the ſeventh Gay of Fe · 


bruary. It was marked on the back, 


fin, and tail, with ſciſſars, and then 


turned into the river. It was 0 
taken on the ſeventh day of che follow. 
ing month of March, and then it 


weighed ſeventeen pounds and a half. 
The ſeaſon for fiſhing ſalmon in the 


Tweed begins on the- zoth of No- 
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the ocean itſelf, The ſhoal is 
rally divided into columns of ſive or 


dion creates 


day. In that fingle river, it is COM 


puted that no leſs than 208000, at a 
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medium, are annually caught, which, 


together with the products of many 


other rivets on both ſides of Scotland, 
not only afford a wholeſome and pa- 


latable food to the inhabitants, but 
form no inconſiderable article of com- 


merce. 152 | 
Herrings are likewiſe actuated by 

the migrating principle. They are 

chiefly confined / to the northern and 


temperate regions of the globe. They 
frequent the higheſt latitudes, and 


are ſometimes found on the northern 
coaſts of France. They appear in 


valt ſuoals on the coalt of America, 
In Cheſa- 
peak Bay there is an annual inunda- 


as far ſouth as Carolina. 


tien of herrings, and they cover the 


ſhores in ſuch amazing numbers as to 
become offenſive to the inhabitants. 


The great winter rendezvous of the 


herrings is within, or near, the arctic 
cirele, where they remain ſeveral. 


months, and acquire ſtrength after 
being weakened by. the tatigues of 
ſpawning, and of a long migration. 
In theſe ſeas, inſet food is much 


more abundant than in warmer lati- 
tudes. They begin their migration 
ſouthward in the ſpring, and appear 
off the Shetland iſlands in April and 
May. Theſe, however, are only the 
ſorerunners of the immenſe ſhoal 


which arrives in June. Their ap- 


proach is recogniſed by particular 
bgns, ſuch as the appearance of cer- 
tain fiſhes, the vaſt number of birds, 
2s gannets or ſolan geeſe, which fol- 


low the ſhoal to prey upon the her- 


rings. But, when the main body 
arrives, its breadth and depth are fo 


Sreat, as to change the appearance of 
gene- 


lis. miles in length, and three or four 
in breadth, Their progreſſive mo- 


imall undulations in the water, They 


a kind of rippling or 


| 


| 


Frigid Zone. 5 
not to be promoted by a ſcarcity of 
food; for, when they arrive upon our 


495 


ſometimes fink and diſappear for ten 
or fifteen minutes, and then riſe again 


toward the ſurface. When the ſun 
ſhines, a variety of ſplendid and 


beautitul colours are reflected from 


their bodies. In their progreſs ſouth- 
ward, the firſt interruption they meet 
with is from the Shetland iſlands. 


Here the ſhoal divides into two 
branches. One branch ſkirts the 
eaſtern, and the other the weſtern 


ſhores of Great Britain, and fill every 


bay and creek with their numbers. 


Thoſe which proceed tothe welt from 


Shetland, after viliting the Hebrides, 


where the great fiſhery is carried on, 


move on till they are again inter rupt- 


ed by the north of treland, which 
obliges them to divide a ſecond time. 
One diviſion takes to the weſt, where 
they are ſcarcely perceived, being 
ſoon loſt in the immenſity of the At- 
lantic Ocean, The other diviſion 
goes into the Iriſh fea, and affords 
nouriſhment to many thouſands of 
the human race. The chief object of 


herrings migrating fouthward is to 
depoſit their ſpawn in warmer and 


more ſhallow ſeas than thoſe of the 
This inſtinct ſeems 


coaſts, they are weak and emaciated. 
They continue in perfection from the 
end of June to the beginning of win- 


ter, when they begin to depoſit their 


ſpawn. The great ſtations of the 


herring fiſheries are of the Shetlend 


L 


and the weltern iflands, and along - 


the coal of Norfolk. 


3efide ſalmons and herrings, there 
are many fiſhes which obſerve a regu- 
lar migration, as mackerels, am- 
preys, pilchards, &c. 


About che 
middle of July, the pilchards, which 
are a ſpecies of herrings, though 


{maller, appear in vaſt ſhoals off the 


coalts of Cornwall. When winter 
approaches, like the herrings, they 


retite to the Arctic teas. Though io _ 


nearly allied to the herring, it is not 


. 
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| ground 18 covered with them; 


without treading on 


. 


incurious to remark, that the pil- 
chards, in their migration for the 
Purpoſe of ſpawning, chooſe a warmer 
latitude; for, off the coaſts of Bri- 


tain, the great ſhoals never appear 
farther north than the county of Corn- 


wall and the Scilly iſlands. 


Of the land crab there are ſeveral 


ſpecies. The migration of what is 
called the violet land crah deferves 
ſome notice. It inhabits the warmer 
regions of Europe: but its particular 
reſidence is in the tropical climates of 
Africa and America. Land-crabs 


generally frequent the mountainous. 


parts of the country, which are, of 
courſe, moſt remote from the ſea, 
They inhabit the hollows of old trees, 
the clefts of rocks, and holes which 


they themſelves dig in the earth. In 


April and May, they leave the moun- 
rain. and march in millions to the 
At this period the whole 
and a 
man can hardiy put down his foct 
them. The 
object of their migration is to depoſit 


their ſpawn on the ſea-ſhore. In 


their progreſs toward the tea, like the 

northern rats, they m 
e. Even when a houle intervenes, 
inſtead of deviating to the right or 


left, they attempt to ſcale the walls. 
But, when they meet with a river, 


they are obliged to wind along the 
courſe of the ſtream. 


gration from-the mountains, they ob- 


ſerve the greateſt regularicy, and 


commonly divide into three bodies. 
The firſt conſiſts of the ſtrongeſt and 


boldeſt males, which, like pioneers, 
march forward to clear the way, and 


The 
females, which form the main body, 


to face the preatelt dangers, 


deſcend from the mountains in regular 
columns, which are fifty paces broad, 
three miles long, and fo clolz chat 
they almoſt entirely cover the ground, 


Three or four days afterward, the 


rear-guard follows, which conſitts of 


ſtraggling undiſciplmed troops of 


move in a ſtraight 


In their mi- 
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for depoliting their ſpawn. 
{fil remain in the bodies of the ani- 


males and females, They travelchicfy 
during the night; but, if it rain 
day, (for moiſture ſacilitates their 
motion), they proceed in their ſſom 
uniform manner. When the fon 
ſhines, and the ſurface of the grcund 
is dry, tney Make an univerfal halt 
till the evening: and then reſume 
their march. 
danger, they run backward in © dil 
orderly manner, and hold up their 
nippers in_a threatning  pokure, 
They A r ſeem to ente 5 


make a Hlatterig noile with their nip- 
pers. But, though they endeavour 
to render themſelves formidable to 
their enemies, they are cruel to each 
other. When an individual, by any 
accidert, is ſo maimed that he cannot 
proceed, his compamons immediately 


_ devour him, and then purſue their 
After a fatiguing and te- 


journey 
dious march, which ſometimes con- 
tinnes three months betore they reach 
the ſhore, they prepare theinſewes 
The eggs 


mals, and are not excluded, as uſual 
to this genus, under the tail. 10 


facilitate the maturation and excluſion 


of the eggs, the land crabs no ſaoner 


arrive on the thore, than they ap- 


proach to the margin of che ſea, and 
allow the waves to paſs ſeveral times 
over their bodies. They immediat ely 
retire to the land; the eggs, in the 


mean time, come nearer to mature, 


and the animals once more go te 


water, depolit their eggs, and ae 
The bunches | 
of ſpawn are ſometimes as large 4 
hen's egg; and it is not incurious 59 


the event to Nature, 


remark, that, at this very period, 
numbers of fithes of different kinds 
are anxiouſly waiting for this an! qual 
ſupply of food. Whether the pA ig 


migration of the land- crabs. & 


wh! 

Ee Kae inſtinct of the fhlhes w. 0 
await their arrival, in order to devodtr 
their ſpawn, is the moſt alto nitlig 


by 


When alarmed with 
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Z earth, the mouths of which they co- 


ſcrted. In Jamaica, where they are 


ed as great delicacies ; and they are 


' ſeemingly inanimated beings, and, 
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fakt, moſt be left to the confideration 
of philoſophers. ihe eggs which 
eſcape theſe voracious ſhes are hacch- 
ed under the ſand. Soon After, mil. 
lions of minute crabs are ſeen leaving 
the ſhore, and migrating flowly to- 
ward the mountains. Moſt of the old 
ones, however, remain in the flat 
parts of the country till they regain 
their ſtrength. They dig holes in the 


ver with leaves and mud. Here they 
mrow off their old ſhells, remain 
quite naked, and almoſt without mo- 
tion for ſix days, when they become 
ſo ſat that they are eſteemed delicious 
food. When the new ſhell has hard- 
ened, the animals, by an inſtinctive 
impulſe, march back to thoſe monn- 
tains which they had formerly de- 


numerous, the land crabs are regard- 


ſo abundant, that the ſlaves are often 
fed entirely upon them. | | 
The migrating principle is not 
confined to men, quadrupeds, birds, 
and reptiles: it extends to many of 
the inſet tribes. Numberleſs inha- 
bitants of the air paſs the firſt ſtages 
of their exiſtence in the waters. There 
they remain for longer or ſhorter pe- 
riods, according to the ſpecies. Pre- 
vious to their transformation into 
chryſalids, they quit the waters, and 
come upon dry ground, where they 
undergo their amazing change. In- 
ſtead of active water-worms, they 
dig or find holes in the earth, where 
they are converted into chryſalids, or 


08 


in a ſhort time, mount into the air in 
the form of winged inſects. Similar 
migrations are to be obſerved among 
land. inſects. But migration is not 
confined to water-worms. Many 
ſpecies of caterpillars which feed u pon 
the leaves of trees, ſhrubs, and other 
vegetables, when about to undergo 
their transformation, leave their for in- 


On Migration in general. i 


apartments; 
they migrate to another commodious 


principle. 


er abodes, deſcend from the trees, 


407 
and conceal themſelves in the earth. 
The hivine of bees, when numerous 
colonies remove in order to eſtabliſh 


new ſettlements, is another inſtance 


of the migration of inſects. Indeed, 


if we except bees, waſps, ants, and 


a ſew. others, moſt inſets, whether 


they inhabit the air, earth, or waters, 


are perfect wanderers, having no fixed 


place of reſidence. Some of them, 


as the ſpider tribes, build temporary 


but, when diſturbed, 


place, and ere& new habitations. 


From the facts which have been 


principle of migration, or the defire 


_ enumerated, it is apparent, that the 


of changing ſituations, is not con- 


| fined to particular birds, but extends 


through almoſt the whole ſyſtem of 


animation. Men, quadrupeds, birds, 
fiſhes, reptiles, 


equally apparent, that the gene- 
ral motives of migrating are ſimilar 
in every claſs of animals. Food, 
multiplication of ſpecies, and a com- 
fortable temperature of air, are evi- 
dently the chief cauſes which induce 


„ inſects, all afford 
ſtriking examples of the migrating 
From the ſame facts it is 


* 


animals to remove from one place to 


another, or, what amounts to the 
{ane thing, from one climate to ano- 


ther. Partial emigrations, or emi» 


grations to ſmall ditance, are promp- 


ted by the ſame inſtinctive motives 
which induce animals of a different 


ſtructure to undertake long and fa. 


actual migration, what are the pecu. 
liar feelings of different animals, and 


what ſhould ſtimulate them to pro- 


cecd uniformly in the direction that 


ultimately leads them to the ſituatioas 


mot accommodated to their wants 


and their con::tutions, are myſteries, 


with regard to which, like every 
other part of the oceonomy of Na- 


ture, it is the duty of philoſophers, 


| inſtead of attempting to puſh their 


inquiries beyond the bounds of hu- 
| | | man 
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Tabe purulenta.“ 


408 
men ability, to obſerve a reſpectful 


ſilence. 5 4 


1 5 # 
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 Manoiss the Live of the late Dr. 


Joux ARMSTRONG. 


INXX. John Armſtrong, an eminent 
= phyfician, poet, and miſcella- 


neous writer, was born at Caſtleton, 


in the county of Roxburgh, and 
| kingdom of Scotland. 


His father 
and brother were ſucceſſively miniſters 
of Caſtleton; and took care that he 


ſhould receive a liberal education, 


which he completed in the univerſity 
of Edinburgh, where he took his de- 


gree in phyſie, February 4, 1733, 


with much reputation; and publiſhed 
his Theſis, as the forms of that uni- 
verſity require: the ſubject was De 

Like Akenſide, 


another poet and phyſician, he never 


| arrived AL much praQice, In 1735, | 


he publiſhed a little humourous 


pamphlet in Svo,. intitled, * An 
Eſſay for abridging the Study of 
Phyſic; to which is added, a Dia- 
logue betwixt Hygeia, Mercury, and 
Pluto, relating to the practice of phy- 


nic, as it is managed by a certain 


illuſtrious ſociety. As alſo an epiſtle 
from Uſbek, the Perſian, to Joſhua 


Ward, eſq.“ The dedication runs 


thus: To the Academic Philoſo- 
Phers, to the generous Deſpiſers of 


the Schools, to the deſervedly cele- 


brated Joſhua Ward, John Moor, 


and the reſt of the numerous ſ:& of 
inſpired phyſicians, this little work is 


humbly inſcribed; by their moſt de- 
voted ſer vant and zealous admirer.%— 
This piece contains much fun and 
Grollery; and in the dialogue he has 
caught the very ſpirit of Lucian. It 
is not marked with his name, but we 


can, op the beſt authority, affert that 
be was the author of it. In 1737 be 


publithed A Synoptis of the Hiltory 
and Cure of Venereal Diſcaſes, & vo, 


+ 


Manoirs of Dr. Armſtrong. 


inſcribed, in an ingenions dedication, 


to Dr. Alexander Stuart, as 0 , 
perſon who had an indiſputable right 


to judge ſeverely of the performance 


preſented to him.“ This was fon 
followed by the Oeconomy of Love, 


a poem which has much merit, but 
is too ſtrongly tinctured with the l. 
centiouſneſs of Ovid. His more ma. 
ture judgment, however, expunged 


many of the luxuriances of vouthfu 


fancy, in an edition reviſed and 


corrected by the author? in 1768. It 


appears, by one of the caſes on lite. 
rary property, that Mr. Miller paid 
fifty guineas for the copy right of 
this poem, which was intended as 2 


burleſque on ſome didactic writers, 


It has been obſerved of Dr. Arm. 
ſtrong, that his works have great 
inequalities, ſome of them being poſ- 
ſeſſed of every requiſite to be fought 
aſter in the moſt perfect compoſition, 


_ white others can hardly be confider:4 
as ſuperior to the productions of me- 


diocrity. In 1741 he ſolicited Dr. 


Birch's recommendation, that he 


might be appointed phyſician to the 


forces then going to the Welt Indtes. 


The Art of preſerving Health, his 
deft performance, which was publi{h- 
edin1744, and which will tranſmit 
his name to poſterity as one of the hilt 


Engliſh writers, has been honoured 
with the following teſtimony of a re- 


ſpectable critic: * To deſcribe ſo dil. 
ficult a ching, gracefully and poett- 
cally, as the effects of diſtemper on 


the human body, was reſerved for Dr. 


Armſtrong, who accordingly hath 
nobly executed it at the end of the 
third book of his Art of preferving 


| Health, where be hath given us that 
pathetic account of the {weating ue. 
; nels. 


There is a claſhcal correcnels 
and cloſeneſs of ſtyle in this poem 


that are truly admirable, and the 
ſubject is raiſed and adorned by 39” 
berleſs poetical images.“ And Dr. 


Mackenzie, in his“ Hiſtory of Health, 
has this beautiful eulogium of 07 
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Of all the poetical performances on 


this ſubject that have come to my 
hands, Dr. Armſtrong's Art of pre- 
ſerving Health,” is by far the beſt. 
To give every charming deſcription 
and beautiful paſſige of this poem, 
one mult tranſcribe th: whole. We 


cannot however, expect new rules, 


where the principal delign was to raiſe 
and warm the heart into acompliance 
with the ſolid precepts of the ancients, 
which he has enforced with great 
ſtrength and elegance. And, upon 
the whole, he has convinced ns, by 


his on example, that we are not to 


blame antiquity for acknowledging, 


Oae power of phyſics melody, and 
. ſong.“ Ho 


In 1746, Dr. Armſtrong was ap- 
pointed one of the phyſicians to the 


hoſpital for lame and lick ſoldiers, 


behind Buckingham-houſe. In 1751, 


be publiſhed his poem on Benevo- 
lence,? in folio; and in 1753, Paſte, 
an Epiſtle o a young Critic.* In 


this year, an elegant ode was ad- 
dreſſed to him by De. Theobald. In 


1758, appeared * Sketches, or Eſſays 
on various ſubjects, by Launcelot 
Temple, efq. in two parts.“ In this 
production, which poſſeſſes much hu. 
mour and knowledge of the world, 
and which had a remarkably rapid 
ſale, he is ſuppoſed to have been aſ- 
ſiſted by Mr. Wilkes. In 1760, he 
had the honour of being appointed 


_ Phyſician to the army in Germany; 


where, in 1761, he wrote a poem 


called * Day, an epiſtle to John 
Wilkes, of Ayleſbury, eſq.” In this 


poem, which is not collected in his 


works, he wantonly hazarded a re- 


flection on Churchill, which drew on 
him the ſerpent-toothed vengeance of 
that ſevereſt of ſatiriſts. 
here obſerved, that nothing appears 
ſo fatal to the intercourſe of friends as 
attention to polities. The cordiality 
which had ſubſiſted between Dr. 
Armitrong and Mr. Wilkes vas cer 
n . 


It may be 


Memoirs of Dr. ArmPtrone. | 409 


by theſe means. 


« Miſcellanies? in two volumes; con- 
taining, 1. The Art of preſerving 
Health ;* 2. Of Benevolence, an 
epiſtle to Eumenes;* 3. © Taſte, an 
epiſtle to a young Critic, 1753 3” 


Spenſer; 5. Phe Univerſal Alma- 
nac, by Noureddin Ali; 6. The 


ſubjects, by Launcelot Temple, eſq.” 
— This Miſcellaneous Collection juſe 


tifies the obſervation we have already 
made, that Dr. Armſtrong's works 


have great inequalities; for beſide the 
tragedy of "The Forced Marriage, 
(written in 1754, but never acted,) 


ſion, but little judgment, theſe volumes 
contain a Winter Piece in imitation 
of Shakeſpeare; a vile, turgid per- 
formance, that had better have been 


Dream,” and * A Storm,“ which are 
almoſt as bad; and The Univerſal 
« Epiſtle to a young Critic,” our poet 
is ſeverely ſatirical on all pretenders 


ſubject in quite ſo maſterly, nor in {© 
poetical, a manner, as Mr, Pope had 


A ſhort Ramble through ſome parts 


concluſion of which, he accounts for 
his not having {ach extenſive practice 


haviour of ſome of his brethren, of the 
herd of critics, and particularly ofthe 


| reviewers. He died in September 


3 F * 


tainly interrupted, if not diſſolved, 
In 177/06, Dr. 
Armſtrong publiſhed a collection of 


5 Imitations of Shakeſpeare and 


Forced Marriage, a tragedy;* 7. 
Sketches, or Eſſays on various 


in which, indeed, there is much paſ- _ 


omitted. There is, likewiſe,*Progne's 


Almanac,“ mentioned above, is nei- 
ther one thing nor another. — In his 


to Taſte; but he does not treat this 


done before him. In 1771 he publiſned 


of France and Italy, by Launcelot 
Temple;' and in 1773, in his own 
name, a quarto pamphlet, under the 
title of Medical Eſſays;' toward the 


as ſome of his brethren, from his not 
being qualified to employ the uſual 
means, from a tickliſh ſtate of ſpirits, 
and a diſtempered exceſs of ſenſibi- 
lity. He complains much of the be- 
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410 Speech e the. Lord Chancellor on Nominal and Fiditicus Voles, 


1779; and, to the no ſmall ſurpriſe 


of his friends, left behind him more 
than 3, col. ſaved out of a very 
moderate income, ailing principally 
from his half- pay. | 
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SPEECH 


OFTHE 


LORD CHANCEL TL OR, 


Inthe Houst of Lorps, April 19. 1 790. 


Sir WILLIAM FoRBES, and others, 


Appellants. 
Sir Joux M'PRERSOR, 
Counſel for the Appellants. : 
The Honourable Taomas ERSK¹INE; 
Jokx ANSTRUTHER, Eſquire ; 
Counſel for the Reſpondent. 
Sir Jorin ScorTrT, Kt. Solicitor-General 
& for England; 
WirLIAu Tair, Eſquire, 


My Loxzns, 
Dou not, that the queſtion in 
this cauſe has created a conſiderable 


degree of anxiety, with regard to the 


particular intereſts to which the deter- 
mination may apply in its conſequences. 


I ſtand in a ſituation perfectly clear of 
all that anxiety, having no property 
or intereſt whatever in that part of the 
country from whence the queſtion 
comes. It I could poſubly entertain 


a with upon the fubject, it mult be, to 


ſupport the deciſion. 


The only queſtion before us, 1s, What 


z the law of Scotland upon the point? 
not what it ought to be?—If the con- 
{trution of that country has ſo fat fallen 
off its baſis, that, inſtead of tepreſen- 


tailves choſen by the real and eſfectual 


landed property, they are to be choſen 


by what is almoſt leſs than a ſhadow, 


tliis is not the place to ſhew zeal for 
ns rtftoration, If it can be maintain 


5, as it has been at the Bar, that the 


Reſpondent. 


1 


couniſes of Scotland may be repreſen; 
cd as Old Sarum is repreſented, it i; 


the contrarv, it is the duty of the 
Houſe, in its judicative capacity, 10 
declare that to bethe true repreſentation. 
Ihe preſent queſtion does not 90 uh. 
on the very ſame points with what oc. 
cvried in the caſes ſo often quoted, and 


that it ſhall not be fo repreſemed : Og 


ſaid to be ſettled by decifions of th. 
Houſe. Though I am ready to declare 
that 1 do not feel the ſame degree of 
concurience with thoſe deciſtons, of 
which I have been ſenſible with regard 
to moſt of the other deciſions which the 


a great and eminent perſon; yet | 


clined to eſtabliſh a contrary princiyl: 


} 
FSI LIE) 


the Houſe, 1 ſhould look upon them to 
be fo decided as to make it unfit for 
your Lordſhips to reconſider them. 
Where a queſtion has been decided tt 
the laſt reſort, and all the arguments 
upon it fully ſtated, and another pre- 
| ciſely ſimilar occurs, it will require much 
conſideration, before your Loraihips 
agree to decide differently; but it is 
impoſſible to lay it down as a rule, that 
a judgment in the laſt reſort ſnail change 
the law, though it binds the particular 


—_— 


| an abſurd propoſition to ſtate, that, 
even in the lait refort, there is infalli- 
bility. If it were ſuppolable that the 
| Houſe ſhould decide, that a grant to a 


upon the next occurrence of ſuch 2 
| Caſe, to reverſe the principle: And i 
cannot avoid ſaying, that it is pitcgus 
to ſee the learned Judges of Scotland 
(as I obſerve in the notes of what they 
{aid on the preſent cauſe) lamenting 


contrary to what they concetve 4 be 


bound by thoſe deciſions. 5 


not the province of this Houſe to hu. 


11 7 
Kian 


Houſe has come to, upon the advice c* 
ſhould certainly have been much dilic« 


Ido not mean to ſay, that if the very 
ſame queſtions ſhould come again before 


caſe, no doubt, irrevocably. It were 


| man and his heirs did not pals a ice. 
ſimple, it would be abſolutely neceffary, 


| 9 «1.1 11 
that thoſe deciſions were made, becaule 
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lau, and yet conſidering themſeives as 
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that juriſdiction ; 
are to determine, whether the Court 


take, callin 


Your Lordſhips know, that a juriſ- 


diction has been given to the Court 
of Seſſion in matters of election, to pre- 
vent the uncertainty which maſt ariſe 
from deciſions in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. It has been confidered as one 


olf the greateſt advantages that country 


could boaſt of, that che right of an 
election could be made clear to the very 
concluſion, by a diſcuſſion before the 


Supreme Court of Juſtice in that coun- 


try. The preſent caſe has ariſen under 
and your Lordſhips 


has decided right, according to the law 
of elections for Scotland. The queſtion 
is, Whether a real ſubſtantial G59 


fd» eſtate has blen gained by the per- 


fon put upon the roll ?--for an eſtate 
may ſtand well upon parchment, which 


is not found at bottom; and I need not 


lurely ſtate to your Lordſhips, that it is 
no part of the law of Scotland, that a 
man ſhall have as many votes as the 
extent and value of his property would 


90 to, if divided. That is not contend- 


ed for on any hand. Therefore, all 
pretences that men of great fortune 


thould have great weight in the repre- 


Fu P 


ſentation of that country, fall ro the 


ground, It is clear, that the policy 
of the Jaw does not mean to give to any 
man, let his fortune be what it will, 


more than one vote. | | 
14 . 
The act 1681 introduces no new 


_ qualification, but only defines what is 
the real eſtate in land which ſhall entitle 


2 perſon to vote. LI need not mention 
particular eſtates 
llatute, dut only obſerve, that it re- 
quires the being publicly infeſt, and in 
gon. What is the true meanin 


of thoſe words? The unbiaſſed judge- 


ment of any individual may be ſuffered 
to plain them. "The common lan- 


guage we have heard fo often, as ap- 


plied to the oaths which electors mult 


3 Poeſſion, is nearly ſufficient ro ſhow 
what the idea of the country is, as to 


being Poſjefſed. All the terms {et forth in 


enumerated in the 


g them the oaths of truſt 
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be a worſe bargain.— | 
all who are content to take an oath, - 
though falſe, ſhould be admitted; and 
| thoſe who ſcruple to take a falſe oath, 
{hall be rejze&ted.—Your Lordſhips will 


thoſe oaths are ingredients to prove, 


whether perſons are, or are not, in 


adaual prſſeſpron. | | 
The act of the 12th of Queen Anne 


recites, That an abuſe prevailed, of 


perſons getting into the apparent 
foffeFion of lands upon conveyances grants 
ed im truſt, to create and multiply votes, 
contrary to the true intent and meaning 
of the former acts; and, among other 


proviſions to remedy this, it directs, 


that the perſons upon the roll ſhall take 


an oath in the terms there mentioned. 


This act is worth attention, as the prin- 


cCipal part of the preſent diſpute hinges 
It has been contended, 'Lhat 
if the perſon ſwears that he is not in the 


upon it. 


circumſtances ſtated in the oath, he 
ſnall have a right to vote, and that you 
ſhall prove that % is in thoſe circum- 


ſtances, only by his refuſal to take the 


oath, and in no other way whatever; 


and your Lordſhips have been told, 
very ſeriouſly, that this is the moſt 


effectual way of preventing the frauds 


which the act meant to detect and a- 


void, — There can be no better method 
of conſtruing this act, than by conſider- 


ing if this be really the molt efficient 


mode. If you ſuppoſe the oath accumu- 
lutive, there is no doubt in the world; 


it is additional to thoſe ſecurities that 
exiſted before, and will exiſt after the 
oath is given; and therefore the oath 


does tend, in a certain degree, to purge 
the roll of thoſe that ought not to be 
upon it. But if you ſappole it a commu 


| /ation, that is, that inſtead of being at 
liberty to proceed againſt them any 


other way, you ſhall have the benefit 
of putting this oath, there could not 
In that way, 


recolle& farther, that this ſtatute relates 
to voting at elections only; and it de- 


clares, that notwithſtanding ſuch oath 


taken, other objections may be made: 


| And therefore, to draw an argument 
| | trom 
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is obliged to ſwear he had given no pro- 


might ſafely take the oath. 
be argued, that, that would no afford 
a2ncbrection ? Will -3t te ſaid, that his 
-quanſcation was good, or that the cir- 


10ll.— 
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from it, to the caſe of coming on the 


_ ral!,. is wrong: that is not within the 


view or object of the ſtatute, by any 


conſtruction. 


be act of the 7th of Geo; II. did no 
more than alter the form of the oath. 
By the oath in that ſtatute; the raker 


mi e, bligation, &c. except what ap- 
pei is {rom the face of the title-deeds 
claimed upon — Now, ſuppoſe there 
Was an engagement to reconvey, in- 
dorſed upon the conveyance, the claimant 
But will it 


cumſtance of his having come under 


only by putting the oath ? 


ſuch an engagement could be proved 


A vait deal cf confuſion has been 


introduced into the argument, by not 
obſerving hat the oath applies to, ard 


What it does not apply to. This is a 


queſtion upon the title of Sir John 


M. Pherſon to be admitted vpon the 
Some Noble Lords have ob 


ſerved, that he is enrolled It -is 
true, he was enrolled; and it is eaſy 


to ſce, if there happened to be a ma- 
_ jority of freeholders of the ſame de- 
jeription with himſelf, he world be en- 
rolled. But that is the miſchief the law 


was calculated to rearets, by the appli- 
cation to the Court of Scſhon ; and 
Therefore, your Lordſhips arc dcter- 


mining the queſtion exactly as if he had 
not been put on the roll. —You are try- 


ing whether he ought to have been en- 


rolled. 


Now, let us ſee a little what the po- 
licy of the law of Scotland, as it 


with regard to this ſubjecl.— In the 
year 1681, it was provided, that there 


ſhould be a roll of Frecholders made 


up, not only at the election of mem 
bers of Parliament, but at each of 
the Michaelmas courts, to provide a- 
gainſt ſuch partialities as thoſe political 
allemblies were too much liable to in 


their own nature, and to prevent the 


act of 1681, was to give the free. 


upon the titles of thoſe who were t9 
vote; and it was provided by that 


act, that unleſs an objection was made 


at the time, no objection ſhould be 


election was thought of, it was meant 
to wake the Parliament a court ef ap. 
peal.— Tbe Freeholders were firſt to 
determine, and the Parliament after. 
wards; and ſo it ſtocd for a confts 


of Geo. II. if the Frecholders had put 
an improper perſon upon the roll, and 
if no objection had been ſtated agarnit 
him when he was inrolled, there was 


With ſubmiſſion to that opinion, I 
doubt it — ] take it, that the general 
jurifdiction of the Court of Sell:on 
would have enabled them, not na 
ſummary way, as provided by the 16th 
of Geo. II., but in the ordinary courſe 
of their juriſdiction, to have reformes 
ſock abute. I take it to be fo deter min- 
ed in regard to boroughs, where relict 
has been got from the ordinary jart- 
diction of the Court of Seflion. But 
the 16th of Geo, II. gives a ſummary 
juriſdiction upon this ſubjeck. How 
docs the ſummary juriſdiction apply! 
Not to the right of election: Ihe 


— 


diction as to thät from the time t 
| the Union to the 16th of Geo. II. 
the Court of Seſſion had no jurifd.Quon 
to try the right of election: that mul 
and could have been tried by the Houſe 
of Commons only. The 16th of Geo. 
| TT. has been thought by fome to have 


| intended veſting the whole of the jur. 


dition in the Court of Seſſion ; and 


n 
Ser the Houſe of Commons Ca 


judgment reſting even upon the Parlia- 
ment of Scocland. The policy of the 


holders the original light of deciding | 


made afterwards 3 and a8 far 28 the 


derable time.— It has been ſaid, that 
from the year 1681 to 1743, the 16h 


vo way of correQing the abuſe.— 


Court of Seſhon has no ſummary juriſ. 


confeſs for myſelf, I find it 2 w_ 
| difficult matter to invent or ſtate a calfy 


ou interpoſe, with regard to 2 Pe 
| properly interpole, with regar font 
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ſon's title to be on the roll: Becauſe, | depreciate their votes? How could 
if that ſtatute of the 16th of Geo. II. they ſuppoſe or conceive thatian oach fa 
gave the Court of Seſſion an authority | inapplicable could produce the leaſt 
over the roll, in all the extent of mak- effect to that end? Under the ſtatate 
3 ing up that roll, I find it a difficult | of Anne, a perſon refuſing cauld not 
matter to ſuppoſe a point of objection | vote, yet he might remain upon the roll; 
dat does not come within the range of | and if twenty others ſhould claim, he 
that authority. I have always heard | would have had a voice in putting them 
jcarned perſons from Scotland, whom I | on the roll, The Counſel therefore 
have converſed with upon the ſubject, ſhift the ground to the 7th of Geo. II.: 
ſneak with ſome degree of horror of | but it is impoſſible to ſhift the ground; 
the Houſe of Commons interpoſing ; | for that act contains no new enact- 
and I always thought they looked upon | ment—it is merely a correction of the 
themſelves as ſecure, upon the idea ſtatute of the 12th of Queen Anne; 
the Houſe of Commons would not do | and, it is impoſſible to argue that there 
fo. Put ſtill, in reſpect to this argue | is any intention upon the corrected oath _ 
ment, it makes little; for this is a | of the jth of Geo. II. which is not 
queſtion, not uf on the right of voting | applicable to the t2th of Queen 
at elections, but upon the right of Anne. But, if it were jo, it would vary 
ſtanding upon the roll. it only 1a degree, but in principle it 
Now, let us conſider how the cath would not wary it at all: for even as 
provided by the ſtatute of Queen Anne, ir ſtands upon the oath of the mh of 
could poſhbly apply to this caſe; and | Geo. II. this conſequence follows, that 
I refer myſelf to that oath, chiefly if a mana refuſes to take the oath either 
for the purpoſe of ſhewing, that it has | at a Michaelmas meeting, or at the E- 
abſolutely nothing to do with the ſub-lections of Members of Parliament, he is 
ject- matter of the preſent diſpute; | tobe ſtruck off the roll—(I don't know 
that is, whether a man ſhould ſtand | why he ſhould be fo, if their con- 
upon the roll, or not; for as the ſtruction of the 12th of Anne is right); 
oath of the 12th of Anne ſtood, it could but he muſt be upon the roll before 
not have been put to him but at the | he can have the oath given him, — 
election of members to ſerve in Parlia- | There was a caſe determined in this 
ment, He was at liberty to ftand | Houſe, and ſo the law is underſtood 
vpon the roll, and vote for others ſtand- | to ſtand by the roth ſection, of the 16th 
ing upon the roll; and he could have | of Geo. II., that thoſe oaths which are 
gone on for ſeven years together, | to be given before the election of a 
adjuſting the roll from Michaelmas to | Preſes, do not extend to the qualiſi- 8 
Michaelmas, according to his own | cation oath, but only to the oaths to 
judgment; and there was no way of Government. It is therefore a clear 
putting the oath to him.——Thus it | propoſition, that he may vote for the 
ſtood, to the 7th of Geo, II., twenty | Preſes and Clerk; and the Preſes (we 
Years. If it be clear the oath adminiſter- | are rightly told) has a double voice z 
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_ = ed in virtue of the 12th of Queen Anne | and thus the election may be carried by [ 
o. had no relation to ſtanding upon the | the voice of one to whom the oath can - 1 
re doll, but merely to the election, How | not be put. 75 . 0 


iſ. | Vas it poſſible that the Parliament at | I do think the de 
i that time could think, that the oath fo | 
ty | de taken could poſſibly afford the 
„„ Halt degree of ſecurity to the intereſt of 


cifion of the preſent 
queſtion does not ſignify an iota; for, 
from what I am told of Sir John 
Macpherſon, and the character he holds 


8 
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M th 
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an BS - Ta Freeholders, that they ſhould not | in the world, that he will take ſuch an 1 
er. de perſons put upon the roll to oath, I believe no more, than that I 'Y 
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ſhall take it 


to the queſtion, that a man in that ſitua- 
tion might ſtand upon the roll, and pro- 
duce the effect now mentioned. At 
the ſame time, the circumſtance of a 
perſon in that ſituation being capable of 
producing ſuch effect, and the inconve- 
nience which manifeſtly reſults from 
the effect ſo produced, are not the 
grounds of my argument, I only 


uſe them as illuſtrative, that is, as 


tending to ſhow, that neither the one 


nor the other of theſe oaths related to 
the right of individuals to be pat upon 


the roll; they relate to a different 
ſubject, and ought not to beconfounded 
with that. It you take that to be clear, 
What docs it amount to? No more than 


this,—a queſtion whether an oath to be | 


taken in order to do one out of many 


acts, and in order to exerciſe one out of 
many franchiſes that belong to a freehol- 


der, and an oath in conſequence of 
which he may excrciſe many franchiſes, 
and which he takes to exerciſe one out 


of many; whether that oath was intend- 


cd by the Legiſlatule, to give him, from 


(and whether put or no is the fame 
thing), a complete title to exerciſe all 
other franchiſes whatſoever, including 
thoſe to which the oath did not relate : 


taking it in that way, it ſeems to be a 


propoſition monſtrous and untenable. 


What is the queſtion in this particular 
caſe : Sir John M*pherſon's agents, in 
his abſence, tender deeds to the Free- 
holders, which appear tolerably fair.— 
The freeholders are a good deal aſtoniſſi- 


ed, and heſitate; but the majority, not 
being people of a deſcription 20 be much 


_ aſtoniſhed, or have any heſitation on 
uch points, enrol him. A comp aint is 
then exhibited, under the act of the 16th 


of Geo. II. alleging they had done 


wrong; for, notwithſtanding what ap- 
peared on the face of the titles, he had 


no real ſubſtantial right, but was merely 


nominal and ſictitious, and ought conſe- 


quently to be rejected. It was ſaid at 


the Bar, that nominal and fiditious were 
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but it 1s of importance | terms undefined—T define it, the rot 


N 


| 


1 


being really the man he deſcribes bimſelf 
to be, The counſel who faid fo, did 


himſelf define it in the next ſentence 


very neatly, Aliud agit, aliud  ftmulai—. 
He produces titles, which, on th; 
face, import to convey an eitate ; but 


he has obtained it under circumllances, 


which, if diſcloſed, would ſhow, that ng 


thing like ſuch a conveyance was in the 
contemplation of the granter or oraitee, 


The counſel having thus defined ng. 
minal and fidlitious, has be juſtified the 


pretending one thing, and actually dung 


another. - . 
The next ſtep in the courſe of plead. 


ing, is to call on the perſon complainead 


on, to confeſs or deny what would go 


ſome way or other to eſtabliſh the fact. 
It is material to be apprized of What 


this proceeding means in the law ef 
Scotland. 'The learned Gentleman who 


| appeared at the Bar for the reſpondent, 
and whole knowledge in that law has 
been uſcful to the Houſe on leveral 


occaſions, and will, I hope, continue to 


beſo very ftrequeatly, as I don't knο]. a 
the poſſibility that it may be put to him, 


more able arguer, he has told you ex- 
preſsly, that this is the uſual couiſe of 


pleadiog in the Court of Seſſion, A 


man is called upon to confeſs or deny 
If he confeſlus, the fact muſt be taken to 
be true; but whether that fact is conclu- 
ſive, is a different matter. 
cumiſtances confeſſed don't conclude, 
the conſequence is only to avoid the 


confeſſion.— On the other hand, it G0cs 
not preclude the other party from giy- 


ing additional evidence, which may ob- 


tain judgement the other way: but 


if neither the thing confeſſed, nor the 


additional evidence, creates a cafe to 
bind the opinion of the Court, there 


mult be judgement of abſolvitor. It the 
facts on which the caſe turns ly in the 
knowledge of the party, he mult not 
put the other fide to the expence of 


proofs. If, by his denial, he puts them | 
to that expence, the Court gives colts 

againſt him. 3 
At this ſtage of the pleadings 26 the 


pie“ 


If the cir- 


Ws 
ff 
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preſent caſe, the Court take up the | of Seſſon ought to go upon all the 
queſtion, and pronounce a judgement other points. The queſtion here does 
ot abſolvitor. Upon its being propoſ- | not ariſe upon the peculiarity, Whether 
ed that the defendant ſhould plead in | they are at liberty, as in ordinary ſuits, 
this manner, the Court of Seſſion have | to put it by reference to the oath of 
| taken it into their heads, that ſome | the party ? and the Court of Seſſion 
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ju lgements of the Houſe of Lords pre- | were extremely miſtaken, if they ſup- 
” Yented them—from what? not only poſed your Lordſhips meant more than 


from putting the truſt-oath, but from all | was ſaid. I don't believe any Noble 
other inveſtigation, and even from hav- | Lord, at that time, would have ſaid, the 

ing recourſe to the oath of verity. That Court of Sefton muſt not meddle at 

oath is 2 contract between twoparties in | all. The inquiry is thrown upon them, 

a ſuit, where one party ſays, L wave all | by the act of the 16th of George II. 
other proof, and refer it to you, my ad- | The juriſdiction could not be given, 
verſary, whether ſach facts are true. | merely to lee whether the eſtate was 

He may do ſo 3 but he cannot after- - good ex fate of the title-deeds. That, 
wards produce a witneſs to the ſame | it is to be preſumed, would always be 
points the party has been examined | taken care of. [ His Lordſhip here, Fon 

to he mutt abide by the party's depoſ3- | the information of the Houſe, went into a 

tion in thoſe points, in conſequence of detail of the away of mating theſe qualifca- 

the contract. I ſee ſome doubt, if the | trons, to ſbo u, that though quite empty, 
cCadh of traſt has actually been put, and | they appeared to be ample conveyances of the 
is to be confidered as an oath of verity, ate. ] — Now, it is inſiſted, that if a 
| whether other evidence can be reſorted | freeholder ſtates to the Court of Seſſion, 
to; and upon that the Houſe ſeems to | that the conveyance, though bearing to 

have gone in the caſes alluded to: but | be an 1nveſtiture of the eſtate, really 

E this argument proves, that the Houſe | gives no ſubſtantial title, the Court of 
had uo idea that the matter could not be Seſſion ſhall not enquire. Then the beſt 
5 examined by other means. What a way would be, not to ſuffer ſuch a 
monſtrous propoſition was laid down at | charge to be made at all. — The con- 

the Bar ! —If a man were to have his | cluſion is ſo plain, that I need not 
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back-bond produced, and it was prov- argue upon it. 0 
ed he had made a contract to give up It has been ſaid, that fair votes may 2 
the eſtate, yet the Legiſlature meant to | be thus cut down, if the Court is to 4 


oe, 
mg 


lay, that if he was bold enough to per- | decide upon their ideas of honorary 
jure himſelf, he would be entitled to the | engagements.—I don't mean by ho- 
franchile, eo nomine, as perjured. It is | norary, the engagements which grati- 
impoſhble to {tate it in any other manner, | tude, or the force of obligations, impel 
The Court of Seſſion cannot interfere ; | a man to think himſelf bound to per- 
= and the perſon muſt remain upon the | form; for ſuch obligations lead to 
doll to all eternity, if he will venture ro | exerciſe a Judgment on the ſubject, — _ 
= {wear contrary to every proof, even con- | But I mean that a fair qualification 
= wary to what may appear on the face of | ſhould be ſomething paramount to leay- 
de writing he produces. I king in the hands of the eranter the 
= ltthe Court of Seſſion car, by any | dilpoſal of that very ſubje which 
Other means than putting the oath of | prima facie he appears to have parted 
= Ynty, and reference, diſcover the fraud, | with. oo ee Ee | 
your Lordſhips judpments are fo far The queſtion, Don't you think your-. 
from denying that juriſdiction and autho- ſelf in honour bound? has been objected 
rity, as by the argument is ſuppoſed, | to. I don't lay the queſtion is preciſe, 
chat the judgments imply that the Court | nor that it is concluſ:ye,, We are not. 
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mould, 


conſidering the concluſiveneſs of the 
queſtions put, but only the right to put 
queſtions at ali. If the queſtions or an- 
ſwers are not material, the defendant 
cannot be hurt; but, at this ſtage, I 
cannot ſay that it is totally immaterial, 


What a man thinks in his own mind, 


may be a mere ſenſation, and amount 


to nothing: But if that impreſſion upon 
his mind ariſes out of the reſt of the 


tranſaction, it extends itſelf to the 
granter, and may ſhow what was the 
conſideration of the grant. If it has 
paſſed from the mind of the granter to 
the grantee, and from the mind of the 


grantee to the granter, that the grantee - 
is to employ the eſtate for the benefit of 


the granter, I don't aſk whether it is in 
writing or in words; but if in fact there 


exiſts ſuch an underſtanding, it comes | 
within the very terms of the Act of 
Parliament. Whether the queſtions here 
propoſed are ſufficieat or not ſufficient, 
to make out this, I enquire not. : 
When you talk of an eſtate given to 


a ſon or a brother, or purchaſed for a 


valuable confideration, or, becauſe a 


man thinks fit to have an intereſt in 


ſach an election; if, upon the eve of 
an election, he is defired to vote for a 


particular candidate, he may ſay, No, 


I have nothing to do with you my gran- 
ter, I never meant to vote for who- 


ever you choſe to put up: it may be 
ſaid or hinted, It was expected he 
and the qualification was 
granted upon that expectation; but 


it may be refuſed. If Sir John Mac- 


pherſon was told, it was out of the 


preat perſonal kindneſs the Duke of 


Gordon had for him, that he made him 


tleman that bears me, if a vote of that 
ſort was offered him. If he bad no 


diſmclination to be the ſervant of the 


Lord, he would alk no queſtions, but 


take bis vote, and poll, and go on; for 


if he diſſiked it, he would fay, Let me 


underſtand how this is, whether really | 


a a preſent of this right to vote, it would | 
be thoroughly underſtood betweenthem, 
—it would be underſtood by any gen- 


416 Speech of the Lord Chancellor on Nominal and Fichitiaus Votes, 


there has been that ſort of heartineſs and 
Kindneſs which I did not know of; but 
if there is the leaſt degree of under. 
ſtanding that J am to vote for any can- 
didate you are to put up at next election, 
from my notion of honour with regard 
to you, I will not take it. I don't 
think a vote of this kind can paſs from 
one gentleman to another, without its 
being well nnderſtood.— Sometimes it 
may be underitood from circumſtances. 


enquiry, there let it ly. As many 
upon; but J will go as far as I can. 


turning the conſtitution of any place, 
much leſs of a country which has flou- 
riſned many ages under that conſtitu 
tion. He is a bold man who under. 


takes, upon any abſtract ideas, to new. 
model the conſtitution of a country. 


I give no opinion upon that ſubject. 
What I propoſe, goes upon as perfect « 
conviction that I am ſpeaking the law of 
Scotland, as dry folid reaſoning can 
eſtabliſh upon my mind; and does not 
flow from zeal, or public wiſhes, or any 


| private object reſpecting the ſubject.— 


And therefore, I move your Lordſhips 


to reverſe the interlocutor, and to de- 


clare that the reſpondent ſhall confeſs 


contained in the appellants averments. 


this kind, in 1787, and the final de- 
termination of the Court of Seſſion, 


gazine; of all the bookſellers in ton; 


of Mr. Imlach, bookſeller, Banff — Mr. 


Rannie, Cullen Mr. Forſyth, book- 
ſeller, Elgin Mr. Davidſon, book- 
ſeller, Inverneſs—and of Mr. George 


Davidſon Junr, Huntly. 


If it lies out of the reach of all poſſibſe 


proofs as I can get, I wil! get; and 
what I cannot get at, I will not decide 


I am not one of thoſęe who are apt ta 
examine principles for the ſake of over. 


or deny the truth of the ſeveral matters 


The above excellent Speech, toge- 
ther with one on a former cauſe of 


may be had, neatly printed, Price 
Sixpence, of the Editor of this Ma- 
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THE TRIFLER, | wn 

, Wolunk LXVI. 1 
Thurſday Fuly 15, 1790. 


« Life has no pleaſure higher or nob- 


ler than that of friendſhip. It is 
painſul to conſider, that this ſu- 
blime enjoyment may be impair- 
ed or deſtroyed by innumerable 
cauſes, and that there is no human 
poſteſſion of which the duration is 
leſs certain.“ John ſon. 


T is no great diſappointment to a 
rational, a ſerious and a thinking 
mind, that the pleaſures of licentiont- 
neſs are temporary, that the enjoy- 
ment of them is ſurrounded with 
many dangers, and the ſatisfaction 
they yield is counterbalanced by 
many pains ; bitt it excites ſorrow to 
reflect that the beſt joys of which we 
are capable, and the higheſt pleaſures 
in which both religion and civil po- 
licy encourage us, ſhould partake 
of the uncertainty and mutability of 


all human things. One of the great- 


eſt pleaſures in life, that which con- 


tributes mot to alleviate all diſtreſſes, | 


to ſmooth every aſperity, and to re- 
coneile every ſeeming inconſiſtency 
da our lot, is Friendſhip—and yet it is 
that on which we cannot depend, for 
it is impaired by various accidents 
which we can neither foreſee nor pre- 
vent, and is finally deſtroyed by 
death, againſt which we have no re- 
medy. In aſſerting this fact, how- 
ever, we do not ſpeak as philoſophers 
but as men; we are not ſpeaking of 
What ought to be, but are relating 
what is. We are not viewing the 
happy few whoſe friend{hip knows no 


end, but are contemplating the many | 


thouſands whoſe friendſhip knows no 
permanency, = | 55 

It is a vice of the age, and not of 
our age only, to proſtitute the beſt of 


bleſings, to miſapply the molt ho- 
Vol. III. EY | | 


4 
nourable of words, to practiſe decep- 
tion where fincerity only onght to 
have place, and to uſe; language 
where there is neither meaning nor 
feeling. Friendſhip is miſapplied on 
the one hand, and miſunderſtood on 
the other. The one party intentional- 

ly deceive, the other innocently are 
mifled. With the ſelf-intereſted, the 
impious, and the libertine, it is a 
word without meaning, an aſſocia- 
tion, if I may ſo ſpeak, without a 
connexion, a tie Where there is no- 
thing binding, an engagement where 
nothing is expected to be fulfilled, 
Convenience. neighbourhood, intereſt, 
accident, and too often a ſimilarity in 
vicious propenlities, form and eſta- 

blith the greater part of that acquain- 
tance or intimacy to which the name 
of friendſhip extends; but ſo ſlight is 
the connexion, fo ill adapted are the 
component parts, that we may eaſily 
diſcover hoſtility in every act of kind- 
nefs, and eontempt in every fmile. 

But to leave this more groſs pro- 
ſtitotion of the term friendſhip, let 


us conſider how many ways real 


friendſhip is obſtructed, and what are 


the reaſons of its ſo ſeldom appearing. 


In one word, Friendſhip can have 


no foundation but in the mutual de- 
lire of pleaſing, and no ſuperſtructure | 


that is not ſupported by virtue. TO 
form and to cultivate friendihip with 
a wicked man is a vain attempt. You 
may tolerate bim, or you may be 
pleaſed with his ſocial qualities; he 
may ſhare your pleaſures, and con- 
tribute to your mirth.; but in the ſi- 
tuations where a friend is wanting, 


you miſs him. In the hour of dif- 


treſs he adminiſters no atltitance, and 
the thorns of a dying pillow he knows 
not how to remove. He leaves you 
with a firmneſs that belongs to pride, 
and. regrets you with a coldneſs ap- 
proaching to contempt. In a word, 
he * laughs at your diſtreſs, and 
mocks when your fear comes.“ 
Among perſons of a better deſ- 
„„ orig 
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eription, where virtue is the baſis, and 
kindneſs the ſupport of friendſhip, 
we have too often to regret that tbe 
petty inconſiſtencies of temper diſ- 
turb the connexion, and trifling dif- 


ferences of taſte or opinion are allowv- 


ed to grow to ſerious diſputes. It is 


not always that the fault here is on 


both ſides, but where the one pro- 
vokes, the other is hurt; the wound 
is given, and however ſlight or dan- 
gerous, the remedy is delayed; we 
begin to diſcover imperſections we 
never ſuſpected before, and our 
imagination, aſſiſted by our pride, 


mag nifies trifles into heinous offences, 
and ſight words into open declara- 


tions of contempt. Dangerous is 
that period, however ſhort, which oc- 
curs between the beginning of a miſ- 
underſtanding and the explanation cf 
it; and it ever the enemy of mankind 


The Trifler, No. LXVI. 


of imprudent vivacity will “ ſpeak 


| daggers, though they uſe none.” 


He will alſo be led to conſider. that 
mutual forbearance is a Chriſtian 
duty, and that a conſciouſneſs of our 


own imperfections ſhovid reconcile us 
to thoſe of others, and induce us to 


forget them—as to fereweneſs, who 
is he fo perfect and upright as to 
claim that divine privilege? 

In all poſſible caſes it will be found 
that the formation and cultivation of 
virtuous friendſhips is not only true 
pleaſure but ſound policy. Men 
may ſurely be allowed co be 27tere/led, 
where happineſs is the end and object, 
and how that intereſt can be better 


ſupported than by forming an alliance 


in this life with thoſe whom we would 
wiſh to live with in another, has not 
yet been diſcovered. I bave already 
ſaid - and it has been ſaid a thouſand 
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ſteps forward actively to diſturb the 
peace of ſociety, it is on ſuch oc- 


times—that all other aſſociations, 
which go under the name of iriend- 


4 caſions. But even here our ſecurity ſhip, are calculated to waſte time in a 

1 lies in having a friend who is a man | manner which we cannot juſtify, to 

1 of ſenſe and virtue. His ſenſe will | acquire habits which endanger our 

WI always ſuggeſt what is molt expedient, | virtue and impair our health,—anc, '_ 1 
16 and what can be more expedient than to | what even with 2 man of the world FÞ 


ma ke all poſſible allowances for human 


Lrailty, and to recollect paſt inſtances of us to many diſappointments and mor- 
tenderneſs and friendſhip, which will ſo | rifications. It may be obſerved of 
operate on the mind as to widen the | thoſe who have what is called a nu- 
i door of reconciliation, and expand the | merous circle of acquaintance, that 
| arms of returning tenderneſs. His they keep company with many whom 
virtue, too, will induce him to re- | they deſpiſe, more whom they 
flect on the value and importance cf merely can tolerate, but few whom _ 
_ friendſhip, on the folly and wicked- | they can eſteem and love. The true 
neſs, the unfeeling cruelty of not enjoymentcan only be with the latter, 
compaſſionating with a friend when | and all they can expect from the former 
in an error, as well as when in ſorrow | is, either the promotion of ſome ſelfifh 
or pleaſure, It will lead him to re- intereſt, or the waſte of time; for 
I collect all he knows of human life | 1 believe J need not inform my read- 
1 | and manners, and to confider how few | ers, that the waſte of time is a very 
| things are in thislife u hich we ought large branch of that ſyſtem of lite 
Vi io quarrel about; how liable the beſt | which is purſued by thoſe who call 
1 ot Us ate to the irrepular heat of | thernſelves perſons of faſhion. It 15 
temper, and the unkindly expreſſions | an error which ariſes from conſidering 
1 cf thoughtleisJevity ; that often where | the preſent only zand not the future; 
1 much is ſaid, nothing is meant; and | for lurely if we ſeriouſly believe that 
that there are many Who ina moment | what has happened to others _ 
| | 1 5 ; > hap- 
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we muſt encounter the debility of 
age, the agonies of a ſickbed, and 


th ſolicitudes of a dying hour, we 
would be eager to ſecure ſuch a ore 


of recollection as might not, at leaſt, 
add to our pain, and cultivate the 
friendſhip of thoſe who would not 
deſert us with a mixture of horror 
and contempt, and fly from the houſe 
of mourning to drown all reflection 
in the houſe of mirth. 
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Ts the Epitor of the ABERDEEN 


MAGAZINE. 


1 e | 
Have taken up my pen on a ſubject, 

L which at firſt fight would appear 
to afford little matter for literary 


ſpeculation. My ſubject is $7775. This 
however is clearly a miſtake, as they 
may be a good ſubject for a mover 


—— — 


of the patlions, ſince they certainly 


require painting. | | 
But without further prelude, let 
me addreſs you to uſe your dictato- 


rial authority in redreſſing a griev- 


ance I ſhall now mention. That 


there ought to be a concordance, 
jymmetry, or union in every thing 
expoſed to the view of the public, is a 


maxim I have long ſince adopted, and 


rhich in this city is evidently tranſ- 


greſſed in the article of ſigns. 
1 thall give an inſtance. In one of 
the molt public ſtreets in town, there 


are tuo ſigns, one above the other, 


Gali, and Courage. ls it not molt 


Provoking, Mr Editor, that people 
ſhould thus indirectly aſſert that bit- 


terneſs is always the conſequence of 


dravery? This, I apprehend, might | 


be remedied by tranipoling fardy, 
and placing him tide by fide with 
Courage, wile Gall and Meice might 
have the cloſeſt union. Many other 
ſimilar amendments might be made, 


ſuch as placing our Blacks, Whites, 
Vrouns and Grays, in oppoſite ſides of 


bappen, nay muſt happen to us; that 


"On... Su — 


—— 
4 


On Signs, RefleQions on una ected Senftbility. ä 


the ſtreet. Meſfrs Ray and Boy ſeem 
to have followed my direction, tho? 
the firſt is generally too weak to pro- 
duce the ſecond in this climate. I can- 


not but approve of a Troop being 


near the Guardhouſe, as in a ſcarcity 
of Soldiers, application might be 
made for a reinforcement. Anigbt, 


Sheriff and Steward would be a proper 


triumvirate, and would make a good 
figure fronting a Court of Juſtice, 
Iam, : 1 
Yours, | 
CHRISTOPHER CRABTREE: 
Abun. 2d July 1700. 


Fe hall be glad to hear again from 


this facetious correſpondent. 
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| Refledtions on unaffedted Semſibility. 


[Extracted from Dr. Blair's third 
Volume of Sermons, juſt publithed.] _ 


DP HAT temper which intereſts 


us in the concerns of our bre- 
thren; which diſpoſes us to feel along 
with them, to take part in their joys, 
and in their ſorrows; is known by the 


name of Senſibility; a word, which 


in modern times we hear in the mouth 


of every one; a quality, which every 
one affects to poſſeſs; in itſelt, a moſt 


amiable and worthy diſpoſition of 


mind; but often miſtaken and a- 


buſed; employed as a cover, ſome- 
times, to capricious humour; ſome- 


times, to ſelfiſh paſſions. | 
The original conſtitution of our 


nature with reſpect to the mixture of 
ſelfiſh and focial affections, diſcovers 
in this, as in every other part of our 


frame, ptofound and admirable wiſ- 
dom. Each individual is, by the 
Creator, committed particularly to 
himſelf, and his own care, He has 


it more in his power to promote his 
own welfare, than any other perſon - 


can poſſibly have to promote it. Ir 
was therefore fit, it was neceſſary, 


that in each individual ſelſ- love ſhould 
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Por tance in human life. 
degree of ſenſibility which prompts 


a 


be the ſtrongeſt and moſt active in 
ſtinct. This ſelf love, if he had been 
a being who ſtood ſolitary and alone, 
might have proved fufficient for the 


purpoſe both of his preſervation, and 
But ſuchis not the ſitua- 


his welfare. 
tion of man. He is mixed among 
multitudes of the ſame nature. In 
theſe multitudes, the ſeiflove of one 
man, or attention to his particular 
intereſt, encountering the ſeif love 
and the intereſts of another, could 


not but produce frequent oppoittion, 


and innumerable milchiets. It was 


neceſſary, therefore, to provide a 


counterbalance to this part of his na- 


ture; which is accordingly done, by 


implanting in him thoſe ſocial and 
benevolent inſtincts which lead him 
in ſome meature out ot himſelf, to 
tollow the intereſt of others. 
{tzength of theſe ſocial inſtincts is, in 
general, proportioned to their im- 
Hence that 


us to weep with them that weep, is 


ſtronger than that which prompts vs 
to rejoice with them that fejoice; ſor 


this reaſon, that the unhappy Rand 
more in need of our tcllow-iceling 
and afliſtance than the proſperous. 
Still however it was requiſite, that in 
each individual the quantity of ſelſ- 
love ſhould remain in a large propor- 
tion, on account of its importance to 


the preſervation. of his life and well- 
being. But as the quantity requilite 


tor this purpoſe is apt both to ingroſs 
his attention, and to carry him into 
criminal exceſſes, the perfection of 


bis nature is meaſured by the due 
Counterpoiſe of thoſe ſocial principles 
which tempering the force of the 
ſel6ſh affection, render man equally 
uſeſul to himſelf, and to thoſe with 
whom he is joined in ſociety. _ 

The diſpoſitions oppoſite to ſenſibi- 


lity are, cruelty, hardneſs of heart, 
contracted attachment to worldly in- 
tereſts; which every one will admit 


to be directly oppoſite to dhe Chriſtian 


The 
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ent proportions. 


haraſſing one another. 


character. According tothe differert 
degrees of conſtitutional warmth in 
men's affections, ſenſibility may, even 
among the virtuous, prevail in differs 
For all derive not 
trom nature the ſame happy delicacy, 
and tenderneſs of pan With 
forne, the heart melts, and relents, 


in kind emotions, much more eatily 


than with others. But with every 
one who aſpires to the character of a 
good man, it is neceſſary that the 
humane and compathonate diſpolitions 
ſhould be found. 
that within bim which thall form him 
to feel in ſome degree with the heart 
of a brother: and when he beholds 
others erjoying happineſs, or res 
them ſunk in forrow, ſhall bring his 
affections to accord, and, if we may 
[peak ſo, to ſound a note union io 
theirs. _ | 

This virtuous ſenſibility powerfully 
influences the proper diſcharge of all 


the relative and ſocial duties of life. 


Without ſome diſcharge of thote du- 
ties there could be po comfort or ſe- 
curity in human ſociety. Men would 
hecome hordes of ſavages, perpetually 
In one way 
or other, therefore, the great duties 
of ſocial life muſt be performed. 
There mult be among mankind jome 
reciprocal co-operation and aid. In 


this, all conſent. But thele du» 


ties may be performed from cifferent 


principles, and in different Ways» 


Sometimes they are performed merely 


from decency and regard to character; 
ſometimes from ear, and even 110m 
ſelfiſhneis, vw hich obliges men to ſhew 


kindneſs, in order that they ma) re. 


ceive returns of it. In iuch cates, 


| the exterior of fair behaviour may be 
preſerved. But all will admit, that 


when from conſtraint only, the oilices 


of teeming Kindneſs are pertormed, | 


little dependance can be placed on 


them, and little value allowed 1 


them. 


* others, tl: _ offices are gif: 
| chargy 


There muſt be 
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charged ſclely from a principle of: 


duty. They are men of cold affec- 
tions, and perhaps of an interelted 
character. But, overawed by a ſenſe 
of religion, and convinced that they 
are bound to be beneficent, they fulbl 
the courſe of relative duties with re- 
gular tenor. Zuch men act from 
conſcience and principle. So far they 
do well, and are worthy of pratle. 


They aſſiſt their friends; they gave | 


to the poor; they do juſtice to all, 
But what a different complexion is 
given to the ſame aclions, how much 
higher flavour do they acquire, when 
they flow from the ſenlibility of a tee!- 
ing heart? It one be not moved by 
aflection, even ſuppoſing him influ- 
enced by principle, he will go no 
farther than ſtrict principle appears to 


Tequire, He will advance flowly, 


and reluctantly. As it is jullice, not 


generoſity, which impells him, be 
will often feel as a talk what he is re- 
quired by conſcience to perform. 
Whereas, to him who is prompted by 


virtuous ſenſibility, every office of 
beneficence and humanity 3s a plea- 


fare, He gives, afliits, and relieves, 
not merely becauſe he is bound to do 


lo, but becauſe it would be painful 
for him to refrain. Hence, the 
ſmalleſt benefit he confers riſes in its 
Yalue, on account of its carrying the 


affection of the giver impreſſed upon 


the gift. It ſpeaks his heart; and 
the diſcovery of the heart is very fre- 
quently of greater conſequence than 
all that liberality can beſtow. How 
diten will the affectionate ſmile of 


approbation gladden the humble, and | 
kalte the dejected? How often will 
the look of tender ſympathy, or che 


tear that involuntarily falls, impart 
conſolation to the unhappy? By 
means of this correſpondence of 
hearts, all the great duties which we 


oe to one another are both perform- 
ed to more advantage, and endeared 
in the performance. From true ſen- 
ſibility low a thouſand good offices, 
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apparently ſmall in themſelves, but 
of high importance to the felicity of 
others; offices which altogether eſcape 
the obſervation of the cold and un- 
ſeeling, who, by the hardneſs of their 


manner, render themſelves unami- 


able, even when they mean to do 
good. | NY | 

If he who poſſeſſes this virtuous 
ſenlibility, be maſter of riches or in- 


fluence, it affords him the means of 


increaſing his own enjoyment, by re- 


lieving the wants, or increaſing the 


comtorts of others. If he command 
not theſe advantages, yet all the 


comforts which he ſees in the pollet- 
fon of the deſerving become in ſome 


lort his, by his rejoicing in the good 
which they enjoy. Even the face of 
nature yields a ſatisfaction to him 


which the inſenſible can never know. 
| The profuſion cf goodneis which he 


beholds poured forth on the univerſe 


dilates his heart withthe thought that 


innumerable multitudes around him 
are bleſt and Bappy. 


in wealth and induſtry; when he be. 
holds the ſpring coming forth in its 
beauty, and reviving the decayed 
face of nature; or in autumn beholds 
the fields loaded with plenty, and the 


year crowned with ai] us fruits; he 


litts his affections with gratitude to 
the great Father of all, and rejoices 
in the general felicity aud joy. 

It may indeed be objected, that 
the ſame ſenſibility lays open the 
heart to be pierced with many wounds 
from the diſtreſſes which abound in 
the world; expoſes us to frequent 


ſuffering from the participation which 
it communicates of the ſorrows, as 
well as of the joys of friendſhip. But 
let it be conlidered, that the tender 


melancholy of ſympathy is accom» 
panied with a ſenſation, which they 


who feel it would not exchange for . 
the gratifications of the ſelfiſh, When 
the heart is ſtrongly moved by any of 


che 


When he ſees 
the labours of men appearing to proſe | 
per, and views a country flourithing 
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the kind affections, even when it 
pours itſelf forth in virtuous ſorrow, a 
ſecret attractive charm mingles with 
the painful emotion; there is a joy 
in the midſt of grief. Let it be far- 


ther conſidered, that the griefs which 
ſenſibility introduces are counterba- 
lanced by pleaſures which flow from | 


the ſame ſource. Senſibility heightens 
in general the human powers, and is 
connected with acuteneſs in all our 
It it make us more alive 


ir renders the pleaſing ones more 


vivid and animated. The ſelfiſh man | 
languiſhes in his narrow circle ot 


pleaſures. They are confined to what 
affects his own intereſt. He is obliged 


do repeat the ſame gratifications, till 
they become inſipid. 


But the manof 
virtuous ſenſibility moves in a wider 
ſphere of felicity. His powers are 


much more frequently called forth 
into occupations of pleaſing activity. 
Number leſs occaſions open to him of 


indulging his favourite taſte, by con- 
Olten 
it is in his power, in one way or 
other, to ſooth the afflicted heart; to 


carry ſome conſolation into the houſe 


of woe. In the ſcenes of ordinary 


life, in the domeſtic and ſocial inter- 


courſes of men, the cordiality of his 
affections chears and gladdens him. 
Every appearance, every deſcription 
of innocent happineſs, is enjoyed by 
him. Every native expreſſion of 
kindneſs and affection among others 


is felt by him, even though he be not 
the object of it. 


friends, enjoying one another, he is 


Among a circle of 


as happy as the happieſt. In a word, 


he lives in a different ſort of world 
from what the ſelfiſh man inhabits. 


He poſſeſſes a new ſenſe, which ena- 


bles him to behold objects which the 
At the ſame time, 


his enjoyments are not of that kind 
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which remain merely on the ſurface 
of the mind. 'They penetrate the 


No in ſome former ages, of actin 


taken for true ſenſibility. 


luable and amiable. 
manner alone may be learned in the 


heart. They enlarge and elevate, 


they refine and ennoble it. To all 
the pleaſing emotions of affection, 
they add the digvified conſciouſneſs 
of virtue.— Children of men! Men 


formed by nature to live and to feel 


as brethren! How long will ye con. 
tinue to eltrange yourſelves from one 
another by competitions and jealvu- 
ſies, when in cordial union ye might 


be ſo much more bleſt! How long 


will ye ſeek your happineſs in felfith 
gratifications alone, negleQing thoſe 
purer and better ſources of joy, which 
flow from the des and the 
heart? 

Having explained che nature, and 


| ſhown the value and high advantages 
of true ſenſibility, I proceed to point 


out lome of the miſtaken forms, and 
abules of this virtue. 
In modern 1:mes, the chief im- 


provement of which we have to boaſt, 
is a fenle of humanity. 


This, not- 
withſtanding the ſelfiſhneſs that fill 
prevails, is the favourite and diltin- 
guiſhing virtue of the age. On ge- 
neral manners, and on - ſeveral de- 
partments ol ſociety, it has had con- 
ſiderable influence. It has abated the 


ipirit of periecution : it has even 


tempered the horrors of war; and 
man is now more aſhamed than he 
g as 

a ſavage to man. Hence, [enibulity 
is become 10 reputable a quality, that 


the appearance of it is frequently al- 


ſumed when the reality is wanting. 
Sottneſs of manners mult not de wile 
Sentibility 
indeed tends to produce gentleneſs in 
behaviour; and when ſuch behaviour 
flows from native affection, it is va- 

But the exterior 


ſchool of the world; and often, £00 
often, is found to cover much unfeel- 
ing hardneſs of heart. Profeſſions of 
ſenſibility on every trifling occaſion, 
joined with the appearance ot ex. 
ceſſive ſoftneſs, and a profuſion of 


ſentimental lapguage, afford always. 
much 
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duch ground for diſtruſt. They 
pte Ne ſuſpicion of a ſtudied cha- 


rater. Frequently, under a negli- 
ent and ſeemingly rough manner, 
there lies a tender and feeling heart. 
Manlineſs and ſenſibility are fo far 
from being incompatible, that the 


truly brave are, for the moſt part, 
generous and humane; while the ſoft 


and effeminate are hardly capable of 


any vigorous exertion of affection. 


As ſenſibility ſuppoſes delicacy of 


feeling with reſpect to others, they 


who affect the bigheſt ſenſibility are 
apt to carry this delicacy to exceſs. 
They are, perhaps, not incapable of 
the warmth of diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip: but they are become fo refined 
in all their ſenſations; they entertain 


ſuch high notions of what onght to 


correſpond in the feelings of others to 
their own; they are ſo mightily hurt 
by every thing which comes not up to 
their ideal ſtandard of reciprocal at- 
fection, as do produce diſquiet and 
uneaſineſs to all with whom they are 
connected. Hence, unjuſt ſuſpicions 
of their friends; hence, groundleſs 
upbraidings, and complaints of un- 
kindneſs; hence, a proneneſs to take 


violent offence at trifles. In conſe- 


quence of examining their friends 
with a microſcopic eye, what to an 
orainary obſerver would not be un- 


pleaſng, to them is grating and diſ- 


guſting. At the bottom of the cha- 
racter of ſuch perſons there always lie 


much pride, and attention to them- 


ſelves. This is indeed a falſe ſpecies 


of ſenſibility. It is the fubſtitution 


of a capricious and irritable delicacy, 
in the room oſ. that plain and native 
tenderneſs of heart, which prompts 
men to view others with an indulgent 
eye, and to make great allowances for 


found high claims to themſelves upon 


| the degree of intereſt Which they take | 


| ty, in the trying ſituations of life. 


ſeſs the kind atteQions in a high de- 
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in the concerns of others. Although 
their ſenſibility can produce no benefit 
to the perſon who is its object, they 
always conceive that it intitles them- 
ſelves to ſome profitable returns. 
Theſe, often, are perſons of refined 
and artful character; who partly de- 
ceive themſelves, and partly employ 


their ſenſibility as a cover to intereſt. 
He who acts from genuine affection, 
when he is feeling along with others 
in their joys or ſorrows, thinks not of 


any recompence to which this gives 
him a title. He follows the impulſe 
of his heart. He obeys the dictate of 
his nature; juſt as the vine by its na- 
ture produces fruit, and the fountain 
pours forth its ſtreams. Wherever 


views of intereſt, and proſpects of re - 


turn, mingle with the feelings of af- 


tection, ſenſibility acts an imperfe&t 
part, and intitles us to ſmall ſhare of 
Praiſe. | 


But ſuppoſing it to be both com- 
plete and pure, I muſt caution you 
againſtreſting the whole merit of your 
character on ſenſibility alone. It is 
indeed a happy conſtitution of mind. 
It fits men for the proper diſcharge 
of many duties, and gives them ac- 


ceſs to many virtuous pleaſures. It is 


requiſite for our acceptance either 


with God or man. At the ſame time, 


if it remain an inſtinctive feeling 
alone, it will form no more than an 
imperfect character. Complete vir- 


tue is of a more exalted and dignified 
nature. It ſuppoſes ſenſibility, good 


temper, and benevolent affections; 


it includes them as eſſential parts; 


but it reaches farther: it ſuppoſes 


them to be ſtrengthened and confirm 
ed by principle ; it requires them to 


be ſupported by juſtice, temperance, 


| fortitude, and all thoſe other virtues 
the imperfeQions which areſometimes | 
adherent to the moſt amiable qualities. 
There are others who affect not | 
 fenlibility to this extreme, but who 


which enable us to act with proprie- 
It is very poſſible for a man to poſ- 


gree, while, at the ſame time, he is 
carried away by paſſion and pleaſure 


into 
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into many criminal deeds. Almoſt 
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every man values himſelf on poſſeſſing 
virtue in one or other of its forms. 
He wiſhes to lay claim to ſome qua- 
lity which will render him eſtimable 
in his own eye, as well as in that of 
the public. Hence, it is common 


for many, eſpecially for thoſe in the 
higher claſſes of life, to take much 


praiſe to themſelves on account of 
their ſenfibility, though it be, in 


truth, a ſenſibility of a very defective 


kind. They relent at the view of 
miſery when it is ſtrongly ſet before 
them. Often too, affected chiefly 
by the powers of deſcription, it is at 
feigned and pictured diſtreſs, more 
than at real miſery, that they relent. 


The tears which they ſhed upon theſe 


occaſions they conſider as undoubted 


_ proofs of virtue. They applaud them 


ſelves for the goodneſs of their hearts; 


and conclude, that with ſuch feelings 


they cannot fail to be agreeable to 
Heaven. At the ſame time, theſe 
tranſient relentings make ſlight im- 


preſſion on conduct. They give riſe 
10 few, if any, good deeds; and ſoon 


after ſuch perſons have wept at ſome 


tragical tale, they are ready to ſtretch 


forth the hand of oppreſſion, to graſp 


at the gain of injuſtice, or to plunge | 


3nto the torrent of criminal pleaſures, 


"This fort of ſenſibility affords no more 
than a fallacious claim to virtue, and 


gives men no ground to think highly 
of themſelves. We muſt inquire not 


merely how they feel, but how their 
feelings prompt them to act, in order 
to aſcertain their real character. 


Hgenſibility, when genuine and pure, 


has a ſtrong connection with piety. 


That warmth of affection, and ten- 
derneſs of heart, which lead men to 


feel for their brethren, and to enter 


mto their joys and ſorrows, ſhould 
naturally diſpoſe them to melt at the 
remembrance of the divine goodneſs; 


topgbw with admiration of the divine 


majeſty; to ſend up the voice of 
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{ Being who makes his creatures happy. 
He who pretends to great ſenſibility 
toward men, and yet has no feeling 
for the high objects of religion, ng 
heart to admire and adore the great 
Father of the nniverſe, has reafon to 
diſtruſt the truth and delicacy of bis 
ſenſibility. He has reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that in ſome corner ot his heart there 
lodges a ſecret depravity, an unna- 
tural hardneſs and callouſneſs, which 
vitiates his character. Let us fudy 
to join all the parts of virtue in pro- 
per union; to be conſtantly and 
uniſormly good; juſt and upright, 
as well as pitiful and courteous; 
pions, as well as ſympathiſing. Let 
us pray to him who made the heart, 
that he would fill it with all proper 
diſpoſitions; rectify all its errors; 
and render it the happy abode of per- 
ſonal integrity and focial tenderneſs, 
of purity, benevolence, and devo- 
tion. | e | 


FFF 


On the Idea of a Sexual Difference in 


the human Charagter. 


[From Mrs. Macaulay Graham's 
Letters on Education.] 


HE great difference that is ob- 
ſervable in the characters of the 
ſexes, Hortenſia, as they diſplay them- 
ſelves in the ſcenes of focial life, has 
given riſe to much falſe ſpeculation on 
the natural qualities of the female 
mind. For though the doctrine of 
innate ideas, and innate affections, 
are in a great meaſure exploded by 
the learned, yet few perſons reaſon ſo 
cloſely and fo accurately on abltrat 
ſubjects as, through.a long chain of 
deduRions, to bring forth a concluſion | 
which in no reſpec militates withthe'r ? 
premiſes. LEG | 
It is a long time before the crow 
give up opinions they have been taught 
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Praiſe and adoration to that Supreme | 


to look upon with reſpeCt; and L 
| know 
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know many perſons who will follow 


you willingly through the courſe of 


your argument, till they perceive it 


tends to the overthrow of ſome fond 
prejudice; and then they will either 
ſonnd a retreat, or begin a conteſt, in 
which the contender for truth, though 
he cannot be overcome, is effectually 
ſilenced, from the mere wearineſs of 
anſwering poſitive aſſertions, reite- 
rated without end. It is from ſuch 
cauſes that the notion of a ſexual dit- 
ference in the human character has, 
with a very few exceptions, univer- 


ſally prevailed from the earlieſt times, 


and the pride of one ſex, and the 1g- 
norance and vanity of the other, have 


helped to ſupport an opinion which a 
cloſe obſervation of Nature, and a 
more accurate way of ceaſoning, would 


diſprove... = | 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the vir- 
tues of the males among the human 


ſpecies, though mixed and blended 


with a variety of vices and errors, 
have diſplayed a bolder and a more 


conſiſtent picture of excellence than 


female nature has hitherto done. It 
is on theſe reaſons that, when we 
compliment the appearance of a more 
than ordinary energy in the female 
mind, we call it maſculine; and 
hence it is, that Pope has elegantly 
laid, a per ſect woman's but a ſofter man. 
And if we take in the conſideration, 


that there can be but one rule of mo 


ral excellence for beings made of the 
ſame materials, organized after tae 
lame manner, and ſubjected to ſimilar 


laws of Nature, we mult either agree 


with Mr. Pope, or we muſt reverſe 
the propoſition, and ſay, that a per- 


feet man is a woman formed afier a 


coarſer mold. The difference that ac- 


. nally does ſubſiſl between the ſexes, 


is too flattering for men to be willing- 
y mputed to accident; for what ac- 
cident occaſions, wiſdom might cor- 
rect; and it is better, ſays Pride, to 
Sve up the advantages we might de- 
me from the perfeQion of our fellow 

Vol. III. | „ 
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allociates, than to own that Nature 
has been juſt in the equal diſtribntion 
of her favours. Theſe are the ſenti- 
ments of the men; but mark how 
readily they are yielded to by the 


women; not from humility, I ature 


you, but merely to preſerve with 


character thoſe fond vanities on which 


No; ſuffer 


they ſet cheir hearts. 
them to idolize their perſons, to 
throw away their life in the purſuit of 
trifles, and to indulge in the gratifi- 
cation of the meaner paſſions, and 


they will heartily join in the ſentence 


of their degradation. f 
Among the moſt ſtrenvous aſſerters 


of a ſexual difference in character, 
Rauſſeau is the molt conſpicuous, both 


on account of that warmth of ſenti- 


ment which diſtinguiſhes all his writ- 
ings, and the eloquence of his com- 
poſitions: but never did enthuſiaſm 
and the love of paradox, thoſe enemies 


to philoſophical diſquiſition, appear 


in more ſtrong oppoſition to plain 
ſenſe than in Rouſſeau's definition of 


this difference. He ſets out with a 
ſappoſition, that Nature intended the 


ſubjection of the one ſex to the other; 
that conſequently there mult be an 
inferiority of intellect in the ſubjected 


party: but as man is a very imperfect 


| being, and apt to play the ca icious 
tyrant, Nature, to bring things nearer 


to an equality, beſtowed on the wo- 


man ſuch attractive graces, and ſuch 


an inſinuating addreſs, as to turn the 
balance on the. other ſcale. Thu; 


N iture, in a giddy mood, recedes 
from her purpoſes, and ſubjedts pre- 


rozative to an influence which muſt 
produce confuſioa and diſorder in the 
ſyitem of human affairs. 


perſon of the union of the two ſexes, 


which, for contradicti'on and abſurdi- 


ty, outdoes every metaphyſical riddle 
that was ever formed in the ſchools. 


In ſhort, it is not reaſon, it is not 
wit; it is pride and ſenſuality that: 


1 ſpeak 


Touſſeau 
ſaw this objection; and in order to 
_ obviate it, he has made up a moral 
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men, Hortenſia, is 


Dm ... WE nn 
VETO RT. FE * 
— — — — 


ſpeak in Rouſſeau, and, in this in- 
ſtance, have lowered the man of ge- 
nius to the licentious pedant. 


But whatever might he the wiſe 


purpoſe intended by Providence in 
ſuch a diſpoſition of things, certain it 
is, that ſome degree of inferiority, in 
point of corporal ſtrength, ſeems al- 


ways to have exiſted between the two 
| Texes; and this advantage, in the 
barbarous ages of mankind, was 


abuſed to ſuch a degree, as to deſtroy 
all the natural rights of the female 
ſpecies, and reduce them to a ſtate 


of abject ſlavery. What accidents 


have contributed in Europe to better 


their condition, would not be to my 
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purpoſe to relate; for I do not in- 


tend to give you a hiſtory of women; 


I mean only to trace the ſources of 
their peculiar foibles and vices; and 
theſe I firmly believe to originate in 


ſituation and education only: for ſo 


little did a wiſe and juſt Providence 


intend to make the condition of fla- 


very an unalterable law of female na- 


ture, that in the ſame proportion as 
the male ſex have conſulted the in- 


terelt of their own happineſs, they 


have relaxed in their tyranny over. 


women; and ſuch is their vſe in the 
ſyſtem of mundane creation, and ſuch 


—_—_—— 


their natural influence over the male 


mind, that were theſe advantages pro- 
_ perly exerted, they might carry every 
point of any importance to their ho- 


nour and happineſs. However, till 


that period arrives in which women 


will act wiſely, we will amuſe our- 
lelves in talking of their follies. 


The ſituation and education of wo- 


which muſt neceſſarily tend to cor- 


rupt and debilitate both the powers of 


mind and body. From a falſe notion 
of beauty and delicacy, their ſyſtem 


of nerves is depraved before they 
come out of their nurſery; and this 


kind of depravity has more influence 
over the mind, and conſequently over 
morals, than is commonly appre- 


preciſely that 


A 


hended. But it would be well if ſüch 
cauſes only ated toward the dehaſee 
ment of the ſex; their moral ednc;. 
tion is, if poſſible, more abſurd than 
their phyſical. The principles and 
nature of virtue, which is never pro. 
perly explained to boys, 1s kept quite 
a myſtery to girls. They are told 
indeed, that they mult abſtain from 
thoſe vices which are contrary to their 
perſonal happineſs, or they will be 
regarded as criminals, both by God 
and man; but all the higher parts of 
rectitude, every thing that ennobles 
our being, and that renders us both 
innoxious and uſeful, is either not 
taught, or is taught in ſuch a manner 
as to leave no proper impreſſion on 
the mind. This is ſo obvious a truth, 
that the defects of female education 
have ever been a fruitſul topic of de- 
clamation for the moraliſt; but not 
one of this claſs of writers have laid 
down any judicious rules for amend- 
ment. While weſtill retain the ab- 
ſurd notion of a ſexual excellence, it 
will militate againſt the perfecting a 
plan of education for either ſex. Ihe 
judicious Addiſon animadverts on the 
abſurdity of bringing a young lady 
up with no higher idea of the cnd 
of education than to make her agree- 
able to a huſband, and confining the 
ncceſſary excellence for this happy 
acquiſition to the mere graces of pet» 
{on. | „ 1 
Every parent and tutor may not 
expreſs himſelf in the ſame manner 
as is marked out by Addiſon; jet 
certain it is, that the admiration of 
the other ſex is held out to women as 
the higheſt honour they can attain 3 


| and while this is conſidered as their 


ſummum bonum, and the beauty of their 
perſons the chief dd eratum of men, 
Vanity, and its companion Envy, 
muſt taint, in their characters, every 
native and every acquired excellence. 
Nor can you, Hortenſia, deny, that 
theſe qualities, when united to igno- 


| TANCE, are fully equal to the 7 
| : | | | 10 


ing and riveting all thoſe vices and 
foibles which ate peculiar to the fe- 


male ſex; vices and foibles which 
| have cauſed them to be conſidered, 


in ancient times, as beneath cultiva- 
tion, and in modern days have ſub- 
jected them to the cenſure and ridi— 
cule of writers of all deſcriptions, 
from the deep thinking philoſopher to 
the man of on and gallantry, who, 
by the bye, ſometimes diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf by qualities which are not 


greatly ſuperior to thoſe he deſpiſes | 
in women. Nor can l better illuſtrate | 


the truth of this obſervation than by 


the following picture, to be found in 


the polite and gallant Cheſter field. 


Women,“ lays his lordſhip, * are | 


only children of a larger growth. 
They have an entertaining tattle, 
ſometimes wit; but tor ſolid reaſon- 


ing, and good ſenſe, I never in my 
lite knew one that had it, or who 
 adtedor reaſoned in conſequence of 

tit for four and twenty hours together, 


A man of ſenſe only trifles with 


them, plays with them, humours and | 


flatters them, as he does an engaging 
child; but he neither conſults them, 
nor truſts them i in ſerious matters.” 
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Poetry. 
To te PRINTE I. 


3 
As the following verſes reſpeg the 
character of a Gentleman lately cecealed, 


who devoted a long and attive lite chiefly | 


to the improvement of his country and 
to promoting the public good, 1 hope, 


on this account, they may not be found 
undelerring a place in your Magazine. 


am, Kc. | Go 


To the 5 of Fade FaR- 


QUHARSON, Klq; of Monaltry. 
Fw bright ſpirit, gladly wing 


ty way 
19 Angels guide thee to the realms of 


Original and Select Poetry. 


| ments of this Gentleman, who was 


Mantled by thee the mountains ſmiPd 


With flowers and ruitage of thy | na- 


427 
While we thy friends, in ſorrow leſt 
behind, 


Weep for ourleives, and weep for hu- 
man- kind. | 


Pure friendſhip's warm heart: hearing 

flame was thine : | 

In thee Benevolence ſtill ſhone divine. 

Thy patriot-zeal, amielſt the war's 

35 

Rous'd thee a hero and a chiet ; in arms. 

When battle's broijs at TERA were 
found to ceaſe, 

Improv'd by thee aroſe the arts of 
peace. 


Where naked rocks and pathleſs defarts 


ftrown'd, 


around. 
Full many a mile, the valleys bleak and 
dare, 
With fragrance ſtrange perfum'd che 
northern air. 
The vaſſal- peaſantry, all grateful, gays 
No longer groan'd in chains of feudal | 
{way ; 
But carol'd round, and fhew'd with 
one accord, | 
That plenty reign? d—that Farqubarſon 
s Lord. | 


To thee, bright ſhade, now ſhrin'd 
amid the ſleies, 
An altar crown'd with incenſe pare 
ſhail riſe, 


tive plains, 5 
A willing tribute from the happy 

ſwains. | 
Hygeia's votaries fhall early briag® 
Cryttal libations from her fav'rite ſpring. 


When pride and luxury deſpis'd ſhall 
tde, : 
And all their bloated pomp in duſt be 5 
| laid; 
When Dee's proud ſurges ſhall have | 
ceas'd to found, 
Wboſe foaming rage thy loity arches 
bound ; | 
And when no more thy healing founts 
ſhall flow, | 


„ Pananich Wella fountain dif- 
covered and rendered extenſively uſetul, 
by the buildings and 6ther improve- 


proprietor of the place, in the e High-" 


lands of Aberdeenſhire, 
3 H To 
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Do ſtill the heavy wail of human woe 5 TutsDay, May 25.1 
Thy N eee lair by Pindus Heard a pciition from tie Mode. 
Shall fpread, fill nouridh'd by the | Tete and Members of the Erefoytery 
Mule's beam, | of Fordyce, reſpecting the ſettlement 

Who bids the fame of Farquharſon en- | 9 the pariſh of Rathven. "This 
„55 | petition ſtated, that Mr Hugh Hay, 
The friend of man, the patron of the | preacher, had been preſented to the = 
poor. | _ | above pariſh by the patron: that the Et 
, June 26, 1790. C. preſentation had been laid before 
5 T2 2 them to moderate à call upon. it; but * 
SSESSSBESSSSSHSSHS that, in the mean time, a yama had W 

gone abroad in the country, that a 
bill for 4ool. had been given to thoſe 
FDINBURGH _ | aQing for the patron by ſome of the 
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friends of the preſentee; and that a 
. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, | proceſs of reduction had actually been 
1 Monbur, May 24 | commenced before the Court of 
1 l 5 2 2% ; Se ſſion, for ſetting alide this illegal 
Ek nem proceeded to compact. The Preſbytery therefore 
HP conſider a reference from the | delayed proceeding in the ſettlement, 
|; Fi ; Synod of Glatt ow and Ayr, rel- as did like iſe the Sy nod of Aberdeen, 
Ii per ON T ee e Mr Ihomas and craved advice om the General 
[40 | . 1 2 : 8 ace © para f Cy te ca 2 
{44 miniſter ot Inchionan, had received e Sr ah 3 . 5 A 3 
1 his Majeſty's preſentation tothe pariſh Rh I „ f De yp 
WE! 2 : 8 ere read; after which he ſtated, that 
WE of Re ed Several of the heritors from the beſt information he could 
{#1 and p-2iſhioners objected to the call procure, and the general good cha- 
MW eee 3HG 8 the = wie rater ot the young gentleman, he had 
166 Dee en byte) WHO reterred | reaſon to believe he was not in the 
N ut fempliciter oY the Syt od 9 Gl. BOW. | knowledge of the tranſaction; but, as 
I | and Ayr. "MG Synod, without giv- the zudgment of the Civil Court, it 
5 TR ing juogment, referred It jr pliciter to | they decerned in the redection, would, 
jy tbe General 4:fiembly, A protelt | by the Jaws of the church, invalidate 
Td 8 88 taken againit the Synod, for not | his preſentation, he moved, that the 
167 lultainipg the call, and an appeal Aſſembly ſnould inſtruct the Preſby- 
Mi taken to the Aﬀembly, Alter tery not to proceed in the ſettlement 
Pi hearing connſel and parties, and the | tin ſome diltant day, to be {ſpecified 
0 Opinions of ſeveral members, which by them. The Aſſembly, after ſome 


continued till near nine clock at 

night, the vote was put, to Suſtain the 

call, or Remit the cauſe, with inſtruc- 
tions, to the Preſbytery of Paiſley. It 

carried Suſtain, by 82 again 46— 

Majority 36; and the Preſbytery of Synod of Aberdeen; inſtruct the 
Taille; were ordered to meet on | Procurator for the Church to attend 
the 10th ot June, and take the necef. |, 


; | to the progreſs of the proceſs of re. 
ſary ſteps tor looling Mr Luris from Juso Kore the Civil Court; to 


— CZ 


argument, pronounced the following 
judgment :=* The Aſſembly, upon 
a motion, do unanimouſ}y highly ap- 
prove of the conduct both of the 
Preſbytery of Fordyce and of the 


rr * 
P 2 2x — I 
2 — — 82 
n 


Inchimnan, and ſeitling him at Ren concur with the purſuer; and to ke— 


port the ſtate of the proceſs to the 
next General Aſſembly: and alete 
3 | | e 


Freu, with all convenient ipeed, ac. 


cording to the Rules of the Church, 


a 


x 57 * e 232 
0 e 
Pc if FRE A 


any ſteps iu the ſettlement of Mr Hay, 
till they receive directions from the 
General Aſſembly.“ . 

A petition was tranſmitted by the 
committee of bills, for Mr James 


: Lawſon, preacberof the gol pel, which 


was read by Mr Lawſon at the bar.— 
It was very long; and after ſtating 


that he had been refuſed a licence in 


Scotland, and had gone to London, 
where he had been licenſed by the 


with praying, That the Aſſembly 
would allow him to preach in the 


_ eſtabliſhed churches, and to accept a 


benefice if it ſhould be offered to him, 
The Aſſembly unanimouſly diſmiſſed 
the petition, as contrary to the 
ſtanding law of the church. 

The Preſbytery of Arbroath by a 


deputation appeared at the bar of the 


Aſſembly, to anſwer for their conduct 


in ſettling Mr Glegg as Miniſter at 


Arbroath, in the face of an appeal, 


and for other irregularities. The 
Aſſembly found, © That the conduct 


of the Preſbytery was unjuttifiable, 
and deſer ved cenſure of the Aſſembly; 
therefore, admoniſhed and enjoined 


dhe Preſbytery of Arbroath, to be 


careful to guard againſt ſuch irregu- 


larities for the future; and appointed 


the Clerk of the General Aſſembly to 
tranſmit to the Clerk of the Preiby- 


tery of Arbroath, an extract of this 


minute, which is ordained to be enter 


ed into the record of the Preſbytery at 


their firſt meeting.” 
WEDNES DAY, May 26. 


| The Aſſembiy took into onſidera- 


tion the ſettlement of the parith of 
Newlands. Mr Findiaer, minitter at 
Linton, in the Preſbytery of Peebles, 
had obtained a preſentation to the 


Church of Newlands, in the ſame 
Duke of 


relbytery, from the 
Queerſberry, the undoduted patron; 


and lis call was ſubſcribed by twelve 
out of thirteen heritors, and two el- 
ers out of three, (there being no 
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the Preſbytery of Fordyce not to take 


Scotch Preſbytery there, concluded 


the Preſbytery of Peebles to proceed 
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more than three elders in the parith) 
and about twenty four heads of fami- 
lies; but the great body of the people 
oppoſed the ſettlement, The Preſby- 
tery ſuſtained the call; againſt which 
judgement the oppoſers entered an 
appeal to the Synod of Lothian and 
I weedale. | | | 
The Preſbytery afterwards refuſed 
to tranſlate Mr Findlater on account 


of the oppolition againſt him, and 


the omiffion of ſome forms, Againſt 
this judgment an appeal was taken 


to the Synod by the agent for the 
patron and heritors. Theſe appeals 


came to be diſcuſſed before the Synod 
on the 4th inſtant, when they affirm- 
ed the ſentence of the Preſbytery, 
ſulaining the call; but reverſed their 


ſentence, refuling to tranſlate Mr 
Findlater; and appointed them to 


proceed in the tranſlation with all 
convenient fpeed. 


Againſt both theſe. ſentences ap- 
peals were taken to the Aſſembly : 


and ſcveral members of Synod pro- 
teſted for leave to complain. 


After a long debate, a motion was | 
made by Mr Lapflie at Camplie, to 


reverſe the ſentence of the Synod of 


Lothian, and remit to the Prefbytery 


of Peebles, Ke. 


Another motion was made, by Mr 
Douglas at Galathicls, to rm the 


ſentence of the Synod, and appoint 


in the tranſlation of Mr Findlater 
with all converient ſpeed, according 
to the ruies of the church, &c. 

The vote being put, it carried 


affirm—67 to 42 | 


IuusspAx, May 27. ö . 
The aſſembly had under conſidera- 
tion, an overture from Jedburgh, re- 


ſpecting the 2% Act, a ſubject which 


has lately ſo much engaged the at- 


tention of the Church of England, 
and of the Houle of Commons. 


It was contended, on the one 


hand, for the overture, that the 


members of the Church of Scotland 


Ice 
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_ reſiding in England, had long labonr- 


ed under a great grievance, by being 
obliged to ſubmit to the teſt law, and 
take the ſacrament in the Church of 
England, before they could hold any 
office or place under government; 


that it was directly contrary to the 


rights of men. the principles ot liberty, 
and the Articles of the Union, which 
declared, that the ſubjects of both 
countries ſhould enjoy the ſame rights 


and privileges —and that an Engliſh- 
man coming to Scotland, might en- 


joy any office without taking any teſt 
to the Cburch of Scotland. It was 
therefore proper to apply to the Le- 


giſlature to have this act repealed, ſo. 


far as it regarded members of the 


% 


land. 


It was anſwered, on the other 


Hand, that it was highly inexpedient 


to apply to government, who had 


beſtowed many favours on the Church 


of Scotland, and who might beltow | 


more, at a time when the Legiſlature 
had juſt given a ſolemn determination 


againſt any alteration of the teſt law | 


—that this claim had been ſolemnly 
agitated in the Union Parliament, 
and iejected; therefore, to infringe 
upon the Articles of Union, would 
be attended with very dangerous con- 
ſequences, as the whole articles 


might be in this manner broke 


through and explained away. It 


Was alſo debated in the Scotch Par- 
liament at the Union, whether a teſt 
or formula ſhould be impoſed as in 
rejected; if 


England, which was 


Scotland had impoſed a teſt, no 


Engliſhman coming to hold an office 


in Scotland, would have had a right 


to object to it; that the grievance 
was merely ideal, there having been 


no inſtance of a member of the 
Church of Scotland refuſing an office 
an office on account of the teſt act; 
indeed, an act of Parliament was 
paſſed every year, to ind mnify per- 
ſons refuſing to qualify for offices, 


Church of Scotland reliding in Eng- 
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and that the ſhades of difference in 
receiving the ſacrament in the Church 
of England, and the Church of 


Scotland, were very imperceptible, 


The overture for theſe reaſons ought 
to be feed. 
The debate laſted from twelve 
o*clock mid-day till near ten at night, 
when the following reſolutions were 
propoſed by Sir Harry Moncrieffe, 
and ſupported by | 
Dr Charteris 
Dr Somerville 
Mr Walker 
Mr Dun 
Mr Mitchell 
The Procurator 
Dr Johnſtone 
Mr Ferguſon | | 
Aud warmly oppoſed by 


Mr Lapſley 

Dean of Faculty 

Mr MeIntoſh 
Profeſſor Hamil- 
ton, Aberdeen 
And Mr Sommer- 
ville. 


Mr Martin Lord Advocate 
Mr Welſln Dr Macknight 
Dr Dalgleiſh And Proteſſor 
Mr Ruſſell Hill. 
Lord Preſident 3 | 


Firſt, * That by a fundamental 
article in the treaty 
Proteſtant Religion and Preſbyterian 
Church Government, are unaiterably 
ſecured as the only eltablithed Relts 


gion and Church government, within 


this part of the united kingdom— 

and are infeparable from the conit- 
tution of the Britiſh empire. 

Second, © That by the 4th article 

of the treaty of Union, it is provid- 

ed, that there ſhall be an equal com- 

munication of all rights, privileges, 


and advantages, which belong to the 
ſubjects, whether of Scotland or 


England, except where it is other- 


ways expreſsly agreed by the ſaid _ 


treaty. 5 85 
Third,“ That by an act of Par- 


liament of England, paſſed in the 
25th year of the reign of Charles TIS 
all perſons within the realm of Eng: 


Ber wick upon- 


land, Wales, or 


Tweed, holding any office or offides, 


civil or military, or receiving any 


com- 


of Union, the 


We 
by Y 
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cor dingly. 


command or place of truſt, from or 


under his Majeſty, or by authority 
derived from him, are liable to ſevere 


enalties and forfeitures, unleſs they 
ſhall, within a limited time, after re: 


ceiving or being admitted into ſuch 


office, pay, falary, or wages, receive 
the Sacrament. of the Lord's Supper 
according, to the uſage of the Church 
of England; and that in conſequence 
of the ſaid act, the members of the 


Church of Scotland holding Britiſh 


offices, civil or military, or receiving 


as Britith ſubjects, any ſalary, fee 
or wages, from, or under his Ma- 


jeſty, or by authority derived from 
him, have been ſuppoſed liable to the 
penalties and forfeitures contained in 


the ſaid ſtatute, unleſs they take the 


Sacrament according to the uſage of 
the Church of England. | 
Fourth, © That as this conſtruction 


of the act conſtitutes a manifeſt ine- | 


quality between the members of the 
two eſtabliſhed Churches of Great 
Britain, is injurious to the morals of 
the people of Scotland, and has a 
tendency to weaken and undermine 


the Church of Scotland, it is the duty 


of the General Aﬀernbly, as the 
guardians of the religious eftabliſh- 
ment of Scotland, to take every le- 


gal and conſtitutional mode, and to 


embrace the earlieſt proper opportu- 
nity to obtain effectual relief from the 
ſaid act of the Parliament of England, 
commonly called the Teſt Act, as 
affecting the Members of the Na- 
tional Church.“ e | 


It was then moved, and unani- 


mouſly agreed to, CES 


** 
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Church of Scotland to be recommitt- 


the parochial ftipends, and to uſe all 


ſtances the ſtipends of the clergy are 


„That a Committee of Aſſembly 


portunity to obtain redreſs of the 
grievances ſtated in the reſolutions 
which the Aſſembly have adopted, by 
every legal and conſtitutional mode 
which they ſhall judge to be moſt 


effectual. | | 
A Committee was appointed ac- | 


ſſmall now be appointed, with inſtruc- 
ions to take the earlieſt proper op- 


overtaken. 


| 
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FRIDAY, May 28. 

The Aſſembly ordered the report 
about the improvement of glebes. to 
be tranſmitted to Preſbyteries for their 
conſideration. The Aſſembly alſo 
ordered the plan for the aug mentati- 
on of the ſtipends of the Clergy of the 


ed, ith inſtructions to the committee 
to prepare a plan of augmentation of 


proper means to learn the ſentiments 


of the members of the church and of 
the landed proprietors in Scotland, 


and report to next Aﬀembly, It is 
generally allowed that in many in- 


too ſmall, and inadequate to the fall 


in the value of money, and it is hop- 
ed, in this age of liberality, that a 
proper augmentation will be given. 


DATURDAY, May 29. 


The Aſſembly unanimoufly voted 
their thanks to Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, and the Truſtees of the Regiſter 
Office, for having granted a room 


tor keeping the records ofthe Church; 


likewiſe to Sir Harry Moncrieffe 


Welwood,' Bart. 
Monpay, May 31. 


The Aſſembly had under conſide- 


ration, an appeal from the Synod of 
Dumfries, reverſing two ſentences of 


the Preſbytery of Langholme, find-. 


ing Mr John Telfer, maſter of the 


| grammar ſchool, diſqualified from 


that office, for immoral conduct and 


want of attention. The Afﬀembly 
referred this cauſe to the Commiſſion, 
as alſo allother cauſes they had nor 
After the uſual forms 
were gone through, the Aﬀembly _ 
was diſſolved, and the next General 
Aſſembly appointed to be held on 
"Thurſday the 19th of May, 17911. 


EXCISE TOA INTE NN NN 
ABERDEEN. 
On Weaneſcay May 5th died at 


Palnacraig, in the 85th year of her 


age, Mrs Ianes of Balnacraig. 


On Thurſday May 229. died, after 
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a few Jays illneſs, (occaſioned in part 


by a fall he had from his horſe) Mr 
William Forbes, merchant in Peter- 


head; a gentleman much reſpected, 


not only on account of his regulari— 


ty in buſineſs, which he carried on for 


many years to a conſiderable extent, 
but alſo on account of his well known 


| benevolence and hoſpitality, eſpecially 
to ſtrangers, many of whom, from 
every corner of the iſland, have ſhared | 
of his civilities, and will now ſincere- 
ly regret the loſs of fo valuable a 


member of ſociety. 


Monday the zd of May, being the 


day appointed for the annual election 
of Rector and Aſſeſſors for the Uni- 
verſity and King's College of Aber- 


deen, the following gentlemen were 
unanimouſly elected; 
BugNETT, Eſq; of Kemnay, Rztcror. 
Alexander Moir, Eſq; of Scotſtown, 
James Ligertwood, Eſq; John Paton, 


Eſqz of Grandhome, and Dr John 


Brown, miniſter at Newhills, Aff eflors 


to the Rector. 


On the 12th of April died, at Elgin, 


the Rev. Mr John Tod, preacher of 
the goſpel at Coxtown. 

The Mariſchal College and Univer- 
ſity of Aberdeen have "conferred the 


Degree of Doctor of Medicine on Mr 
Thomas Cruden, of Fenchurch-ſtreet, 
London. | 
On Monday May 24th died, at 


Old Aberdeen, in the 69th year of 
his age, Mr John Leſlie, Profeſſor of 


Greek in King's College and Univer- 1 


fity of Aberdeen. 
On May 26th died here; Mrs 


Margaret Burnett, widow of the late 


George Lauder of Pitſcanley. 


A fiſhing boat „belonging to the 
Core has been amiſſing ſince May 17. 
2nd there 


is every reaſon to fear lhe 
Has been loſt. The crew conſiſted of 
{tix men, five of whom were married, 
and haveleft numerous families to de- 
piore their loſs, 

On Thurſday June 3d died at 
Auchanacie, Sir James Innes of 
Cozxtown, Bart. aged 75. 


ALEXANDER 


2 : 


this worthy Perſonage. 
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On the 9th of Jauuary laſt, died xt 


Canton, Mr Thomas Bannerman, 
_ eldeſt ſon of Doctor Barnerman, 


phyſician in Aberdeen. 

Births— June 11th, at Elrick, Mrs 
Barnett of Elrick, of a ſon. At | 
Fetternear, 5th Tune, Mrs Leſlie of 
Balquhain, of a Daughter. 

On Monday June 5th, died at is 
houſe in Banff, John Innes Efa; of 
Edingight, Lord Provoſt of Banff. 

Died, on board the General God- 


dard India ſhip. in the voyage from 


Madras to Britain, Lieutenant Cos 
lonel John Elphinſton, of the 717 re. 
giment. Thoſe that ſerved with him 
are acquainted with his merit as an 
officer his private worth is known to 
his friends, who are requeſted to ac- 
cept of this notification of his death, 
On Monday June 21ſt, Mr Alexr, 
Bell was admitted Profeſſor of Orien- 


tal Languages, in the Univerfity 


and King's College of Aberdeen, in 
conlequence ol his Majeſty's preſenta- 
tion, on the reſignation of Mr John 
Roſs. 

The ſame day, the Principal and; 
Profeſſors of the ſaid Univerſity, una- 
nimouſly elected the Reverend Dr 
Gilbert Gerard, Miniſter of the Eng- 
liſł Church in Amſterdam, Profeſſor 
of Greek, in the room of the deceaſed 
Mr John Leſlie. | 

On Thurſday June 24th a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, friends of Lord 


Gardenſton, partook in a little rural 


fete, inhonour of his Lordſhip's birth- 


| day, in a Garden on the banks of the 


Dee, where an obeliſk is inſcribed to 
His Lord- 
ſhip's health, andithat of the relations 
of the family were drank with great 
cordiality, during which ſeveral ſongs 

in parts were given with good effect. 
In the evening the company retirec to 

ſupper, and concluded the day with 
that mirth and good humour ſo ſuita- 
ble to the purpoſe of their meeting. 
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V. 


Hongurable Robert Dundas of Arniſ- 
ton, Lord Preſident of the Court of 
Senon By Alexander Frafer Tytler, 


[From the Second Volume of the 
Edinburgh Philoſophical Fran- 
factions. ] 


OBERT DUN DAs of Arniſ- 
ton, late Lord Preſident of the 
Court of Seſſion, was born on the 18th 
of | July. 1713. He received the 
earlier parts of his education under 
a domelltic tutor, and afterwards pur- 


ſued the uſual coarſe of academical fn 


dies in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. 
In the end of the year 1733, he went 
to Utrecht, where the lectures on the 


Roman Law were at that time in 
conſiderable reputation. 


He remain- | 
ed abroad for four years; and, du- 


ring the receſs of ſtudy at the Uni- 


verſity, he ſpent a conſiderable time 


at Paris, and in viſiting ſeveral of the 


principal towns of France and the 
Low Countries. 
Returning to Scotland in 1737, 
be was called to the bar in the be- 
Vol. III. 


genius of his family. 


[Price 24. 
Py Memoirs 7 the Liſe of the late Right ginning of the following year ; and, 


13 his earlieſt 


public 5 


gave ample 1 of his inheriting, in 


their utmoſt extent, the abilities and 
His elcanence 
was copious and animated; in argu- 


ment, he diſplayed a wonderful f. 1 


tility of invention, tempered by u 

di ſcriminating judgment, which gavs 
even to his unpremeditated ha- 
TANgU25s a methodical arran: gement: 
in conſultation he poſſeſſed a quick. 
neſs of apprehenſion beyond. all e ex- 
ample; and his memory, which was 


molt ſingularly tenacious, enabled him _ 
to treature up, and to produce in- 
ſtantaneouſly, every caſe or precedent 


which was applicable 0 the matter 
before him. | 


Thus hberally endowed by nature 


with every requiſite to eminence in 


his profeſſion, he had the honour of 
being appointed Solicitor-general for 


Scotland i in September 1742, at the 
early age of twenty- nine. This im. 
portant office he had held only for 
four. years. He had obtained it 


through favour of the Carteret ad- 


which was 


miniſtration, then in 


. but, on the ch ange of Al; in 
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firy, which took place in 1746, when 
the Pelham party regained its in- 
fluence in the Cabinet, he, together 
with the other friends of the former 
Miniftry, reſigned their offices. 
But the high conſideration in which 


he then flood with his brethren at 
the Har, was not diminiſhed by the 


loſs of an office dependent on mini- 
ſerial favour. 'In the ſame year, 
1746, he was elected Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, and continued 
to preſide over that reſpectable body 


till his elevation to the Bench in 


1760. 

In the beginning of the year 1754, 
Mr Dundas was elected Member of 
Parliament for the county of Edin— 
burgh; and in the following ſummer, 
he was appointed his Majeſty's Ad- 
vocate for Scotland. 

In Parliament, the ſhare which 


Mr Dundas took in public buſineſs, 


and his appearances on may inte- 
reiting ſubjects of ciſcuſtion, which 
occurred in that important period 


during which he ſat in the Houſe 


of Commons, were ſuch as fully 
to juſtify the character he had al- 
ready attained for talents and abili- 


ty. Such was the complexion of the 


times, and ſo high the tide of party, 
that it was perhaps impoſſible for hu- 


man wiſdom to have pointed out a 


line of political conduct which could 
entirely exempt from cenſare, The 
Lord Advocate ſhared with the reſt 
of his party in the cenſure of thoſe 


who followed an oppoſite plan of poli- 


tics; but of him it may certainly with 
truth be affirmed, that in no inſtance 
was he ever known to ſwerve from 
his principles, or to act a part in 
which he had not the countenance 


of many of the firmeſt friends to the | 
intereſt of their country. | 
The oppoſition which the Lord | 


Advocate gave to the eſtabliſhment 
of a Militia in Scotland, afforded a 
topic of blame to a great party of 


this country , who warmly ſupported 
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that meaſure. But when the queſtion 
is diſpaſſionately viewed, it will ap. 
pear to be one of thoſe douhtfy! 
points, on which the wiſeſt men and 
the beſt patriots may entertain oppo- 
lite opinions. 

The apprehenſion of an invaſion 
from France, which, from the com- 
mencement of the war in 1756, had 
been repeatedly threatened upon the 
ſouthern coaſts of the iſland, occa 


Honed the paſting of various acts of 


Legiſlature, for the eſtabliſnment and 
regulation of the militia forces thro” 
the ſeveral counties of England. In 
the beginning of the year 1760, the 
fame apprevention had extended to 
Scotland The ſmall armament vn» 


der Thurot committing acts of dee 


predation on the weſtern coaſts wit!: 
perfect impunity, began to Excite & 
very alarming ſenſe of the defence. 


leſs ſituation of the country. Meet- 
ings were held in many of the coun- 


ties, and reſolutions paſſed tor ap- 


plying to Parliament to procure the 


eſtabliſument of a lia in Scots 


land upon a ſimilar plan with that 


”=e 


which now ſubſiſted in England. The 
: political emergency: appeatedthefan 


through the whole kingdom. he 
Scots were alike ſenſible to the dan- 
ger of their lives and properties as 
their neighbours of the ſouth, They 
juſtly conſidered themſelves as ſtand- 


ing, by the Treaty c, Union. on an 


equal footing with the Engliſh, with 
regard to all the privileges of Pri- 


tiſh ſubjects; and while the inhadt- 


tants of one part of the iſland were 
furniſhed with arms for their own de- 
fence, it ſeemed but juſtice to allow 


the other the ſame means of ſecurity 


and protection. 

Theſe arguments, ck are of 2 
general nature, or at beſt applicable 
only to a temporary emergency, and 


to an apprehenſion rather of eventual 


than of immediate danger, were an- 
ſwered by reaſons drawn from tie 


| ſlate of the country, from the cha- 


racer 


for the eſtabliſhment of a militia in 


rater of the people, and from a 
view of thoſe confequences which 
muſt have been the certain reſult of 


the propoſed eſtabliſhment. Scotland, 


it was argued, is far behind her ſiſter- 
kingdom in the economical arts of 
induſtry. The genius of the people, 


particularly in the northern parts, is 
averſe to labour and to all the arts 
of peace. But the Scots are warlike 


from conſtitution, and the military 
character of the nation has been high 
in all ages. The artificial habits of 
diſcipline and regular exerciſe, are 
little neceſſary in a country, where 
men are by nature ſoldiers, attached 


with enthuſiaſm to their native land, 


and prompt to defend themſelves with 


ſpirit upon the ſlighteſt alarm of dan- 


ger. But they need excitement to 
the arts of induſtry. Agriculture is, 


in many diſtricts, ſhametully neglect- 


ed. Manufactures, through the whole 
country, are yet in their infancy. The 
employment of our labourers cn nei- 
ther be ſpared from their fields, nor 
of our mechanics from their looms, 
their forges, or their anvils. To ot- 


ter to thoſe who are naturally little 


diſpoled to induſtry, ſuch allurements | 
to idleneſs as a national militia would 


preſent, would be, in the higheſt de- 


gree, Impolitic and ruinous to the 


country, | 


Thus, it appears, that the ſcheme 


Scotland, admits of very oppoſite 
views; and men of candour, equally 
endowed with good tenſe, and equal- 
ly patriotic, may be ſuppoſed, as was 


certainly the caſe, to have formed 
different opinions on the ſubject. 
What part the Lord Advocate of 


cotland, who, by his office, is one 
of the chief guardians of the (tate, 
and bound by duty to a watchful at- 
tention in all matters which regard the 
intereſt of his country, ought to have 


taken in that meaſure, it would be 
| 1 in any man to pronounce 
mn confidence, while he muſt admit, 
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that opinions equally weighty and reſ 


pectable, are found on either fide of 


| the quellion. 


| It is not to be denied, that argu- 
ments of a very illiberal nature were 


urged in Parliament by aſew Members, 


who, with a mean and narrow ſpirit, 
1eproached this country with cilat-+ 
fection to Government, and inculca- 
ted the danger of allowing the ule of 
arms to thole who had recently em- 
ployed them in rebellion. It was no 
wonder that aſperſions of this nature 
called forth the moſt animated, noble, 
and ſpirited defence of their coun- 
try's honour from ſeveral of the Scot- 
tiſh Members, who perhaps contend- 
ed the more keenly in behalf of that 


meaſure, that they ſaw it oppoſed 
from ſuch unworthy motives, But 


the queſtion, viewed without preju— 
dice, remains ſtill diſputable; and the 
arguments of the Lord Advocate à— 
gainſt the eſtabliſiment of a militia in 
Scotland, were founded on the great 
principles of national expediency, and 
a regard for what appeared to him the 
real and ſubſtantial intereſts of the 


country. 


On the 14th of June, 1760, Mr 
Dundas was appointed Prelident of 
the Court of Seflion This was the 
era of the ſplendour of his public 
character. Inveſted with one of the 
molt important truſts that can be 


committed to a ſubject, the ſuperin- 


tendence and regulation of the highs 
eſt judicature of his country, he ac- 
quitted himſelf of that truſt, during 
the tweniy-ſeven years in which he 
held it, with ſuch conſummate abili- 
ty, wiſdom and re&itude, as mult 
found a reputation as durable as the 
national annals, and tranſmit his 
memory with honour to all future 
times. 3 | - 
At his firſt entry upon office, the 


public, though well aſſured of his abi- 
lities, was doubtiul whether he poſ- 


ſeſſed that power of application and 


| meaſure of aſſiduity, which is the firlt 


3 La: UL 
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duty cf the lation that he now filled. 
Fond of ſocial intercourſe, and of late 


engaged in a ſphere of life where na- 


tural talents are the chief requiſite to 


_. eminence, he had hitherto ſubmitted 


but reluctantly to the habics of pro- 
feſſional induſtry. But it was ſoon 
Teen, that accidental circumſtances a- 
lone had prevented the developement 
of one great feature of his character, a 


capacity of profound application to | 


buſineſs. He had no ſooner taken 


bis ſeat as Preſident of the Sefton, 
than he devoted himſelf to the duties 
of his office, with an ardour, of 
which that Court, even under the 


ableſt of his predeceſſors, had ſeen | 


no example, and a perſeverance of 
attention which ſuffered no remiſ— 
ſion to the lateſt hour of his life. 

Of all the grievances to which a 
free people can be ſubjected, one of 
the heavieſt and moſt ſevere is the te- 
diouſneſs of judicial procedure, that 
delay of juſtice which makes often 


oppreſlion itſelf more tolerable than 


the means to be purſued for obtain- 


ing its redreſs, Senſible of this truth, 
and determined. to remedy (in as far 
as material juſtice would permit) fo 
great an evil, the Preſident applied 
himſelf immediately to the determi- 
nation of a long arrear of law-ſuits, 
which, though in their laſt ſtage, and 
1ipe for judgment, had hung upon 
the rolls of the Court during the 


period of five preceding ſeſſions. 


Theſe, in the courſe of the ſummer- 
leſſion 1760, and in the firſt month 
of the next ſeſſion, were all decided 
_ while the current buſineſs 


thus a load, which had been accu- 
mulating during two years anda half, 


was cleared away intheſpace of three 


months. The Long Roll, which had 
never been purged ſince the inſtitu- 
tion of the Court, and of which the 


very name was or evil augury, was 


thus annihilated at once; nor was it 


ever revived while Mr Dundas fat in 


the Prelident's chair, 


of the 


term was likewiſe diſpatched ; and 


—_— 
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The primary cauſe of this great 
reform in the diſpatch of buſinels, is 


certainly to be found in the uncom. 
mon power of his own mental abili. 


ties. Amidſt that multiplicity of 
ſuits with which the Court of Setlion 


is at times overwhelmed, no patty 


was ever heard to complain that the 
Preſident had treated his cauſe {uper. 


ficially, or with an imperſect intelli- 


gence of the arguments which jup- 
ported it. But the truth was, he vl- 


| ten drew his knowledge of thoſe ar— 


guments, leſs from the information 
of the counſel, than from the ibore- 
houſe of his own mind; for it was 
peculiar to him, that he could make 
himſelf thoroughly maſter of a cauſe, 
and form the ſoundeſt judgment vt 
its merits, from the {imple peruſal ot 


the ſtate of facts. His memory en- 


abling him to retain theſe facts with 


the utmoſt eaſe, he could in the courſe 


of a {ew hours, dedicated to the peru- 


ſal of the caſes, prepare himſelf upon 
the daily buſineis of the Court. 


Sti 
mulated by his example, the other 
judges exerted all their powers of ap- 
plication; and thus the machine ot 


Jultice moved with a conſtant and 
equal celerity, while bis regulating 


influence operated on all its parts. 
But if tbe aſſiduity and diligence 

of Judges in ſtudying the cauſes that 

come before them, is the firſt requi- 


fite towards the diſpatch ot bulinels, 
the next eſſential concern is, that 
| theſe cauſes ſhall be decided with bre- 
| vity, and that the time which is ap- 
Propriated to giving judgment be not 


conſumed in ſuperfluous reaſonings, 


or that ſpecies of wavering debate, 
which equally retards procedure, and 


diminiſhes the reſpect and dignity of 
the Court. There is no doubt that 


the reaſoning of Judges upon the 


is of excellent effect, when 


Bench, 


ſeaſoned by that diſcretion which is 
fitted to impreſs an audience with fe- 


verence for the wiſdom and ſolemnit) 


of the tribunal, And of this we 
. 85 have 
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have daily examples in the Supreme 
Court of this country. The argu- 
ments of the Judges are often re- 


plete with inſtruction to the bar, In | 


many caſes, to which, from their cit- 
cumſtantiate nature, neither the writ- 
ten nor the conſuetudinary law is 


directly applicable, theſe are the R/ 
penſa Prudentum which ſupply that 


unavoidable deficiency, They are, 


moreover, a criterion to the public, 
both of the abilities of Judges, and 


of their attention to the duties 'of 


their office. But, ſtill, it muſt be 


admitted, that there is much danger 
in allowing too great Jatitude to ju- 


dicial reaſonings. Beſides the delay 


of buſineſs, there is a hazard that 
that warmth of argument, againſt 


which even the wiſeſt and moſt diſ- 


paſſionate of men canuot at all times 
guard themſelves, ſhould diminiſh the 
reverence due to the Court, and even 


the authority of its deciſions; for 


thoſe judgments can aſſuredly have 


but little weight which are known to 
be the reſult of a war of contradic- 
| tory ideas. In a tribunal compoled 
of many Judges, there mult ot courſe 
be a frequent diverſity of opinion; 


but it is not always deſirable thar 


the grounds of thoſe different opi- 


nions ſhould be publicly canvaſſed. 


It is with the wiſdom of a Court, 


as it is with perſonal beauty, (the ob- 
lervation of one of the ableſt judges 


of human nature) the form upon the 
whole, when ſurveyed at its proper 

_ diſtance, may beconſummately grace» 
ful: but it is not expedient to ex 


amine it by too near an approach, or 


* 


features. 


Such were known to be the ſenti- 
ments of that great Judge, whole 


character we are now attempting to 
delineate; and correſponding to theſe 
ſentiments was his own conduct up- 


on the Bench. He very rarely en- 
tered into a laboured argument on 


the whole grounds of a cauſe; much 


bt 


to analyſe too minutely its particular 
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leſs into an examination or confuta- 


tion of the opinions delivered by his 
brethren, He limited himſelf to a 
ſhort and ſolemn enunciation of his 
own opinion, which he generally ſup- 
ported by a very few reaſons, on which 
he apprehended the deciſion ovght to 
reſt. His manner of ſpeaking was firm 
and authoritative; his language forct- 


ble,tho' unadorned inits ſtructure; and 
ſeeking not to pleaſe, but to convince, 


he diſregarded thoſe graces of elocu- 
tion which the orator may frequent- 
ly find of uſe to palliate error, but 


which the Judge needs ſeldom to em- 
ploy, who is defirous only of inculca- 


ting truth. _ os 
He maintained, with great ſtrict- 


neſs, all the forms of the Court in the 
conduct of buſineſs, Theſe he wiſe⸗ 
ly conſidered as eſſential, both to the 
equal adminiſtration of juſtice, and as 
the outworks which guard the law 
againſt thoſe too common, but moſt 
unworthy artifices which are employ- 


ed to proſtitute and abuſe it. 


To the bar, he conducted himſelf 
| with uniform attention and reſpect. 
He liſtened with patience to the rea- 
ſonings of the Counſel. He never 
anticipated the arguments of the plead- 
er, nor interrupted him with queſtions 
to ſhew his own acuteneſs; but left 
every man to ſtate his cauſe in his 
own way: nor did he ever interfere, 
unleſs to reſtrain what was either ma- 
nifeſtly foreign to the ſubject, or what 
wounded, in his apprehenſion, the 
dignity of the Court, In this laſt 
reſpect he was molt laudably puncti- 
lious. He never ſuffered an impro- 
per word to eſcape, either from the 
tongue or pen of a counſel, without 


the ſevereſt animadverſion: and ſo 


acute was that feeling which he was 
knovn to poſſeſs of the reſpect that 
was due to the Bench, that there 
were but few occaſions when it be- 

came neceſſary for him to expreſs it. 
There were indeed other occaſions, 
on which his feelings were moſt on: : 
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433 So 
ly awakened, and on which he gave 


vent to a becoming ſpirit of indigna- 
tion. 


ers of the Court. No calumnious or 
iniquitous proſecution, no attempt to 


pervert the forms o law to the pur- 
poſes of oppreſſion, ever eluded his 


penetration, or eſcaped his juſt re- 


Thus, perpetually watchful, as 


earneſtly ſolicitous to maintain both 


the dignity and the rectitude of that 


Supreme Tribunal over which he 


preſided, the influence of theſe endea- 
yours extended itſelf to every inferior 
court of judicature; as the mntion of 


the heart is felt in the remoteſ arte- | 


Ty. In reviewing the ſentences of 


inferior judges, he conſtantly expreſſ- 


ed his deſire of ſupporting the juſt 
authority of every rank and order of 


Magiſtrates; but theſe were taught, 
at the ſame time, to walk with cir- | 
cumſpection, to guard their conduct 


with the moſt ſcrupulous eactnels, 


and to dread the ſlighteſt deviation | 


from the narrow An of their duty. 
With theſe endowments of mind, 
and high ſenſe of the duties of his 


office, it is not ſurpriſing, that amidſt 
all the differences of ſentiment which 


the jarring intereſts of individuals or 


the more powerful influence of poli- 


tical faction, gave riſe to, there ſhould 


be but one opinion of the character 
of this eminent man, which is, That 
from the period of the inſtitution of 
that Court over which he preſided, 
however conſpicuous in particular 
departments might have been the 


merit of ſome of his predeceſſors, no 


man ever occupied the Preſident's 


chair, who combined in himſelf ſo 


many of the eſſential requiſites for 


the diſcharge of that important of- 
fice. 


But it is not the intention of the 
Vriter of this account to preſent a 


He treated with the greateſt 
ſeverity every inſtance, either of mal 
verſation in the officers of the law, or 

of chicanery in the inferior practition- 


| cite, and to apply 
priety the moſt ſtriking paſſages of the 
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ſaultleſs picture. Nothing. in faq, 
is of ſo little value as indiſeriminat S 


panegyric; nothing ſo empty and in. 


ſigniſicant as his praiſe who ſheus Be 


that he is blind to imperfections. If 
we allow the merits of this great man, 
in poſſeſſing, in their utmoſt extent, 
the moſt eſſential requiſites for the 


Ration which he filled, it is but a ſmall 
| derogation from the confeſſed emi. 


nence of his character, when we ac- 
knowledge a deficiency in ſome {u. 
bordinate qualities. 

Of theſe, what was chiefly to be 
regretted, and was alone wanting to 
the perfection of his mental accom. 
pliſhme nts, was, that he appeared to 
give too little weight or value to 
thoſe ſtudies which are properly term- 
ed Nterary. This was the more te- 
markable in him, that in the early pe- 
riod of his life he had proſecuted 
himſelf thoſe ſtudies with advantage 
and ſucceſs. 
made great proficiency in claſſical 


learning; and his memory retaining 


faithfully whatever he had once ac- 
quired, it was not unuſual with him, 
even in his ſpeeches on the Bench, to 
with much pro- 


ancient authors. Bur for theſe ſtu- 
dies, though qualified to ſucceed in 
them, it does not appear that he ever 


poſſeſſed a ſtrong bent or inclination. 
| If he ever ſelt it, the weightier du- 


dies of active life, which he was early 
called to exercite, precluded the op- 
portunity of frequently indulging it; 
and perhaps even a knowledge of the 
taſcinating power of thoſe purſuits, 


in alienating the mind from the ſever» | 
er, but more neceſſary occupations, - 
might have inclined « him at lalt to 
| difreliſh from habit, what it had 
taught him at firſt to real trom prin | 
ciple. | 


That this principle was ; erroneous, 
it is unneceſſary to conſume time in 
proving. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 


eee can never hope for 
any 


In his youth, he had 


* 
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N 0 ture, and an acquaintance with the 
principles of general erudition, while 
they improve the ſcience, 
and dignity to the pro/eſion of the 
law, cannot be denied. 80 thought 
all the greateſt lawyers of antiqui- 
tv. | 
derns, that able Judge and moſt ac- 
compliſhed man, Lord Arnilton, the 
Father of the late Lord Preſident; 


any material advancement asaſcience, | 


| 10 ſophy, ſo that ſpirit cannot exiſt, in- 
dependent of the cultivation of lite - 
rature. To 


That the ſtudies of polite litera- 


add luſtre 
So thought, among the mo- 


of which his inaugural oration, as it 
ſtands upon the records of the Facul- 
ty of Advocates, bears ample teltt- 
mon i 
His ſon, it is true, afforded a ſtrong 
proof, that the forceof natural talents 
alone may conduct to eminence and 
celebrity. He was rich in native 
genius, and therefore felt not the 
want of acquired endowments. But 
in this he left an example to be ad- 
mired, not imitated. Few inherit 
from nature equal powers with his; 
and even of himſelf it malt be allow- 
ed, that if he was a Great Man with- 
ont the aids of general literature, or 
of cultivated taſte, he muit have been 
ill a greater, had he availed himſelf 
of thoſe lights which they furniſh, 
and that improvement which they 
below, | | 5 
This moſt uſeful and valuable liſe 
was terminated on the 13th of De- 
cember 1787. His laſt illneſs, which 
though of ſhort continuance was vio- 
lent in its nature, he bore with the 


greateſt magnanimity. He died in the | 


75th year of his age, in the perfect 
enjoyment of all his faculties; at a 
time, when his long ſervices might 
have juſtly entitled him to eaſe and 
repoſe, but which the ſtrong ſenſe of 
his duty would not permit him to 
ſeek while his power of uſctulnels 


Select Anecdotes, 


many of Dryden's. 


continued; at that period, in ſhort, 4 


when a wiſe man would wiſh to finiſh 
his courſe; too ſoon indeed for the 
public good, but not too late for 
his own reputation. „„ 


He left by his firſt wife, Henriet- 
ta Paillie, the daughter of Sir James 
Carmichael Baillie of Lamington, 


{our daughters. 


By his ſecond wife, 


Jane, the daughter of William Grant, 
Efqz of Preſtongrange, one of the 
Senators of the College of Juſtice, 
he leſt four ſons and two daughters. 
Of theſe, the eldeſt ſon is Robert 


Dundas, Eſq; now of Arniſton, his 


Majeſty's Solicitor-general for Scot- 
land; whom his country ſees with 


pleaſure the heir of the abilities of 
his family, already high in the eſ- 


teemofall his cotemporaries, and pur= 


ſuing with ardour the honourable 


path which is marked by the ſootſteps | 
_ of his anceſtors. e | nas 


F 
Select Anecdotes from Scarce Autho- 


ries. 


A GOOD reply of M. de Cha- 
4 teauneuf, when he was only 
nine years of age, to a Biſhap, who 
_ aſked him, © Tell me, my good boy, 
« where God is, and I will give you 
* Tell me, my 
„Lord,“ ſays the boy, where 

God is 7, and I will give you 
„t two.“ FTF. 


& In orange.” 


Some one ſaid to Sir Charles Han- 


| bury Williams, who had been Mini- 
ſter at ſeveral Courts, What a happy 


man he muſt have been, to have con- 


verſed with fo many crowned heads! 


« Faith,” replied he, “ I could never 
find that out; they were, I know, 


the dulleſt company J ever kept.“ 


WHAT fine lines are theſe that 


conclude a Tragedy of Aaron Hills. 
They bave the force and energy of 


Nov let no one ſay, _ 
« Thus far, no farther, ſhall my 
« paſſions ſtray; 


„ One 
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46 One crime indulged impells us into 


? more, | 

& And that is ate that was but 
„ choice before. 
Cardinal De Retz, as I remember, 


ſays, that going once with the Pope 
to view a very hue ſtatue, his Holi— 
neſs fixed his attention entirely upon 
the fringe at the bottom of the robe: 


from this the Cardinal concluded that 
the Pope was a poor creature. The 
remark was ſhrewd. When you fee 


= | eccleſiaſtic in an high ſtation very 


troubleſome. about trifles, expect 


from him nothing great and nothing 


good. 5 

A man ſeeing a king's horſe mak- 
ing water in a river, This creature,“ 
ſaid he, © is like his maſter; he gives 
where it is not wanted,” _ 

Somebody ſaid to the learned Big- 
non—*® Rome is the ſeat of Faith.” 
—“ Tt is true,” replied he; but 
this Faith is like thoſe people who are 


never to he found at home.” 
A lawyer and a phyſician diſputed 
about precedence, and appealed to 
it for the 


Diogenes. He gave 
lawyer; and ſaid, Let the thief go 


firſt, and the executioner follow.“ 
An old woman who had fore eyes 
purchaſed an amulet, or charm, 
- written upon a bit of parchment, and 


wore it about her neck, and was 
cured. A female neighbour, la- 
bouring under the ſame diſorder, 


came to beg the charm of her. She 
would by no means part with it, but | 
permitted her to get it copied out, A 


poor ſchool-boy was hired to do it 


for a few pence. He looked it over | 
very attentively, and found it to con- 
fiſt of characters which he could not 
make out: but, not being willing to 
loſe his pay, he wrote thus :—*© The 


Devil pick out this old woman's.eyes 


and ſtuff up the holes.” —The pa- 
tient wore it about her neck and was 
cured alſo. 


E Farrago, No. I. 


THEFARRAGCO. 


Under this tithe it is intended to throy 
brief obſervations upon various ſu. 

ect, remarks upon authors an 
Boch, anecdotes, biographical ſcraps, 
extracts, Oc. Oc. without atten). 
ing to any fixed regular method. It 
may be neceſſary, however, to pre. 
miſe, that the whole avill be conduded 
by one perſon; but who or what he 
ts, it is humbly preſumed, concern: 
nobody to know. | 


_ Exs5ay WRITING, &c.. 

HIS is certainly an Efſay-writ. 
ing age. There is ſcarcely a 
title to be found by any new adven- 
turer in this walk of literature, which 
had not been made uſe of by ſome 


former eſſayiſt. To enumerate them 
all, would be a tireſome, and it would 


certainly be a uſeleſs taſk. May 
they reſt in peace!—lIn fact, there 
are but few of the very many collec- 
tions of eſſays which at this tim? 
overburthen the literary world, that 
deſerve any attention beyond the 
title and firſt number. 
1 muſt conteſs myſelf to be fo very 
unfaſhionable as to take more plea- 


ſure in turning over the leaves of 2 
duſty old folio, printed near two cen- 


turies ago, than the flimſy jejune pro- 
ductions of our day. For, however 


antiquated may be the phraſes, and 
laboured the periods, there is more 
originality of thought, depth of judg- 
ment, and ſterling good ſenſe diſco- 


vered in many of our old writers, 
than can be boaſted of by the gene- 
rality of the moderns. 


Lord Bacon's Eſſays would be 
greatly injured by comparing them 
with ſome of the moſt popular mo- 


dern collections of E/ays Moral and 


Literary Eſays Philoſophical, Oc. 
Oc. Ce. and there is one book of 


nearly the ſame period with that 


valuable work, which, though but 


little known; is in my poor opinion 
| |; | | erf 


For my part, 
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very excellent, and jally deſerves 
to be reſcued from unmerited obli- 
vion: l mean, Owen Feltham's 
Reſol ves,“ which was firſt publiſhed 
about 1630 The edition that 1 
have is the fifth. 

53 1634; and, allowing for the age, the 
EZ fiyle is generally ſmooth and correct, 


and ſometimes elegant; the thoughts 
good, and never ſpun out to a tire- 
> ſome length; the quotations appoſite, 
1 and accurately tranſlated; the meta- 
” phors ſtriking and well managed, 
though ſometimes, as in Ovid, play- 
ed upon too much. The author ap- 
ppears to have been a very intelligent, 
— witty, and pious man, though he 
= was a Calviniſt in his religious opi- 
nions; and ſome of the peculiar dog- 
mas of that gloomy ſyſtem leffen the 
” value of his book. 
8 In his Eſſay or Reſolve upon 
4 Curioſity in Knowledge,” he ob- 
ſerves well and ſmartly, that no 
thing wraps a man in ſuch a myſt 
of errors, as his own curioſity in 
( ſearchingthings beyond him. How 
( bappily doe they live that know 


nothing but what is neceſſary? 
= © Our knowledge doth but ſhew us 
= © Our ignorance. 
“ {crutiny is but a diſcovery of what 


« we cannot know. We ſee the 
effect, but cannot gueſs at the 
*canſe, Learning is like a river, 


© whoſe head being farre in the land, 
is at firſt riſing, little and calily 
viewed; but ſtill as you go on, it 


out pleaſure, and delightful wind- 


* flowers. But ſtill, 
broader 'tis, *till at laſt it inwaves 
in the unfathom'd ocean; e 
you ſee more water, but no ſhore, 
no end of that liquid fluid vaſt- 
neſſe. . When we come to me- 


Vol. III. 


in ſmall quarto, 


Our moſt ſtudious 


gapeth with a wider bank; not with- 


ing while it is on both ſides ſet with 
trees, and the beauties of various 
Y the further 
| * you follow it, the deeper and 1 


" taphy licks, to * auti- | 


| Bruce's Travels; 


ed by ſtudious inquiſition, 


„ civer 


— 
— 


t nity, we are 
& deeper than the ſhort reach of the 
* line of man. Much may be gain- 
bat 
% more will ever reſt which man can- 
* not diſcover. I wonder at thoſe 


| © that will aſſume a knowledge of 
all; they are anxionfly aſhame 1 of 


e an Ignorance which is not diſgra- 
tis no ſhame for a man not 
„% to know that which is not in his 


by poſſibility. is 


Roninson CauUSOE. | 

I can never think that the author | 
of this truly excellent work, in which 
there runs ſuch a fine vein of the 
pureſt morality and religion, could 
have been guilty of the wicked fraud 
alledged againſt him, that he ſhould 
have deprived a poor man, Alexan- 


der Selkirk, of his ſhare of the profits 
reſulting from a publication of his 


narrative. It does not appear, ſo 


far as I can find, that Selkirk ever 


made any complaints of the kind; 


and it rather appears to me that De 
| Foe; the author of this beautiful ro- 


mance, made no other uſe of Sel- 
kirk's hiſtory, than as a general hint 
to build his work upon. The author 


| who could be guilty of ſuch a deceit, 
muſt indeed have been a man deſti- 
tute of the principles of common 


honeſty; and he muſt alſo have beea 
the completet of all hypocrites to 
write ſo pathetically upon the influ» 


ence of religions ſentiments, and to 
deſcribe that influence in ſo perfect a 
manner as he has done in this charm- 


ing performance. 
eee 
Bruc.. 5 Travels, 
(Cominucd from p. 371. } 


W e three 1 
OY . cow before them; 
| - way 
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ſtolen. 
buſineſs, nor was ſuch an occurrence 


ſufferings. 
the neck, holding down her head by 
the horns; the other twiſted the 
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they had black 3 ſkins apon their 
ſhoulders, and lances and ſhields in 


their hands; in other reſpects they | 
were but thinly cloathed; they a 


peared to be ſoldiers. The cow did 
not ſeem to be fatted for killing, and 
it occurred to us all that it had been 
This however was not our 


at all remarkable in a country ſo 
long engaged in war. We ſaw that 
om attendants attached themſelves, 
in a particular manner, to the three 
foldiers that were driving the cow, 
and held a ſhort converſation with 
them. Soon after, we arrived at 


the hithermoſt bank of the river, 


where, I thought, we were to pitch 
our tent. The drivers ſuddenly tript 


up the cow, and gave the poor ani- 
mal a very rude fall upon the ground, 


which was but the beginning of her 
One of them ſat acrofs 


halter about her fore feet, while the 


third, who had a knife in his hand, 
to my very great ſurprize, in place 
of taking her by the throat, got aſ- 


tride upon her belly, before her bind- 


legs, and gave her a very deep 


wound in the upper part of her but- 


tock. | 
„% From ah time I had hen them 


throw the beaſt upon the ground, I 
had rejoiced; thinking, that when 


three people were killing a cow, they 

muſt have agreed to ſell part of her to 
us; and I was much diſappointed 
upon hearing the Abyſſinians ſay, 
that we were to pals the river to the 


other fide, and to encamp where I 


intended. Upon my propofing they 


ſhould bargain for part of the cow, 
my men anſwered, what they had al- 
ready learned in converſation, that 


they were not then to kill her; that 
| the was not wholly theirs, and they 


could not ſell her. This awakened 
my curiolity: I let my people go 
forward, and Rayed myſelf, till 1 


Bruce 7 Neeb. 


ſaw, with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 


two pieces, thicker and longer than 


our ordinary beef ſteaks, cut out of 


| the higher part of the buttock of the 


beaſt, How it was done I cannot po— 
fitively ſay, becanſe, judging the 


cow was to be killed from the mo- 


ment I faw the knife drawn, I was 
not anxious to view that cataſtrophe, 
which was by no means an object of 


curioſity ; whatever way it was done, 


it ſurely was adroitly, and the two 
pieces were ſpread upon the outhde 
of one of their ſhields, | 

© One of them tilt continued 


holding the head, while the other two 


were buſied in curing the wound, 
This was done nat in an ordinzry 


manner; the ſkin which had covered 


the fleſh that was taken away was left 
entire, and flapped over the wound, 
and was faſtened to the correſpond- 


ing part by two or more ſmall ſkewers 


or pins, Whether they had put any 


thing under the ſkin, between that 


and the wounded fleſh, I know not; 


but at the river fide where they were, 


they had prepared a cataplaſm of 


clay, with which they covered the 


wound ; they then forced the animal 


to riſe, und drove it on before them. 


to furniſh them with a fuller meal 
when they ſhonld meet their come 
panions in the evening. 

I could not but admire a dinner, 


' fo truly ſoldier-like, nor did 1 ever 


ing proviſions along on the road as 


tion. 
taken with chriſtianity; but what 
tranſgreſſion is not warranted to 2 
ſoldier, when diſtreſſed by his enemy 
in the field? I could not as yet con 
ceive that this was the ordinary ban- 


ſee ſo commodious a manner of carry- 


this was. I naturally attributed this 
to neceſſity, and the love of expedt- 
It was a liberty, to be ſure, 


quet of citizens, and even of prieſts, 
throughout all this country. In the 
hoſpitable humane houſe of Janni 
theſe living feaſts had never appeared. 


It is true, we had ſeen raw mo 
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with the blood. The Arſt ſhocked us 
as uncommon, but the other as im- 
ious LN 


Nothing was more oppoſite than 


the manners and life of the Cuſhite, 
and his carrier the ſhepherd. The 


firſt, tbougn he had forſaken his 


caves, and now lived- in cities which 


he had built, was neceſſarily confined 
at home by his commerce, amalling 
gold, arranging the invoices of his 
ſpices, hunting in the ſeaſon to pro- 
vide himſelf with ivory, and food 


throughout the winter. His moun- 


tains, and the cities he built after- 


wards, were ſituated upon a loamy, 


black earth, ſo that as ſoon as the 
tropical rains began to fall, a won- 
derful ph ænomenon deprived him of 
his cattle. Large ſwarms of flies ap- 
peared wherever that loamy earth 
was, which made him abſolutely de- 
pendent in this reſpect upon the ſhep- 
herd, but this affected the ſhepherd 
alſo. This inſect is called Ziiub *; 
it has not been deſcribed by any na- 
turaliſt. It is in ſize very little larger 
than a bee, of a thicker proportion, 
and his wings, which are broader 


than thoſe of a bee, placed ſeparate 


like thoſe of a fly; they are of pure 


gauze, without colour or ſpot upon 
them; the head is large, the upper 


jaw or lip is ſharp, and has at the end 
of it a ſtrong- pointed hair of about a 
quarter of an inch long; the lower 
jaw has two of theſe pointed hairs, 
and chis pencil of hairs, when joined 
together, makes a reſiſtance to the 


finger nearly equal to that of a ſtrong 


hog's briſtle. Its legs are ſerrated in 


* Of this effect, which belongs to 
the Diptera, the author has given a 
figure in the appendix, where it is 
called Tfaltfalya, or the Humming 
Fly; the Greeks knew a ſimilar inſect 


by the name of Oeſtros, mentioned 


by Homer ; the Latins called it 
Alylus, deſcribed by Virgil, 


Brute. Travels. 


but no part of an animal torn from it 


Hip of the deſart. 


dued with parts apd qualities adapted 
ful quadruped requires, and even 


lay. 


| | yet ſtill he is 


—— 
the inſide, and the whole covered 
with brown hair or down. As ſoon 
as this plague appears, and their 
buzzing is heard, all the cattle for- 
ſake their food, and run wildly about 
the plain, till they die, worn out 
with fatigue, fright, and hunger. 
No remedy remains, but to leave the 
black earth, and haſten down to the 
ſands of Atbara, and there they re- 
main while the rains laſt, this cruel 
enemy never daring to purſue them 
tarther. ee | 
* What enables the ſhepherd to 
perform the long and toilſome jour- 
nies acroſs Africa, is the camel, em- 
phatically calied by the Arabs, the 
He ſeems to have 
been created for this very trade, en- 


to the office be is employed to dif- 
charge. The drieft thiſtle, and the 
barelt thorn, is all the food this uſe- 


thete, to fave time, be eats while ad- 
| vancing on his journey, without ſtop- 
| ping, or occafioning a moment of de- 
As it is his lot to croſs im- 
menſe deſerts, where no water is 
found, and countries not even 
moiſtened by the dew of heaven, he is 
endued with the power at one water- 
ing place to lay in a ſtore, with which 
he ſupplies himſelf for thirty days 
to come. To contain this enormous 
quantity of fluid, Nature has formed 

large ciſterns within him, from which, 
once filled, he draws at pleaſure the 
quantity he wants, and pours it in- 
to his ſtomach with the ſame effect as 
if be then drew it from a ſpring, and 
with this he travels, patiently and 
vigorouſly, all day long, carrying a 
prodigious load upon him, through 
countries infected with poiſonous 
winds, and glowing with parching 
and never-cooling fands. Though 


his ſize is immenſe, as is his ſtrengtb, 
and his body covered with a thick 
ſkin, defended with ſtrong hair, 
not capable to ſuſtain 
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the 


the violent punctures the fly makes 
wiel his pointed proboſcis, He muſt 
Joſe no time in removing co the ſands 
of Atbara; for, when once attacked 
by this fly, his body, head, and legs 
break out into large boſſes, which 


ſwell, break and putrify, to the cer- 


- tain deſtruction of the creature. 
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Even the elephant and rhino- 


ceros, who, by reaſon of their enor- 


mous bulk, and the vaſt quantity of 
food and water they daily need, can- 
not ſhift to deſert and dry places as 
the ſeaſon may require, are obliged 
to rol] themſelves in mud and mire, 
which, when dry, coats them over 
Hike armour, and enables them to 


ſtand their ground againſt this wing- 


ed aſſaſſin; yet I have found ſome 
_ cf theſe tubercvles upon almoſt every 


elephant and rhinoceros that I have 
_ Jeen, and attribute them to this cauſe. 


All the inhabitants of the ſea- 


ct aſt of Melinda, down to Cape Gar- 
detan, to Saba, and the ſouth coaſt 
of the Red Sea, are obliged to put 


themſelves in motion, and remove to 


the next ſand in the beginning of the 


rainy ſeaſon, to prevent all their ſtock 
of cattle from being deſtroyed, This 


is not a partial emigration; the in- 


habitants of all the countries from the 
mountains of Abyſſinia northward, 
to the confluence of the 
Aſtaboras, are once a-year obliged 
to change their abode, and ſeek pro- 
tection in the ſands of Beja; nor is 
there any alternative, or means of 
avoiding this, though a hoſtile band 
was in their way, capable of ſpoiling 


them of half their ſubſtance; and | 
this is now aQually the caſe, as we | 


ſhall ſee when we come to ſpeak of | countably enough, concerning a quet- 


Sennaar. . e 
Of all thoſe that have written 


upon theſe countries, the prophet 


Iſaiah alone has given an account of 
this animal, and the manner of its 
operation. 
ver. “ And it ſhall come to pals, 
in that day, that the Lord ſhall % 


Nile and 


Iſa. vii. ch. 18. and 19. 


refuge of the cattle. 


for the fly that is in the uttermoſt part 


of the rivers of Egypt,“ —“ And 


they ſhall come, and ſhall reſt all of 


them in the deſolate vallies , and in 


the holes of the rocks, and upon all 
thorns, and upon all bulhes.” 


© The mountains that 1 have al. 
ready ſpoken of, as running through 


the country of the Shepherds, divide 


| the feaſons by a line drawn along 


their ſummit, ſo exactly, that, while 
the eaſtern fide, towards the Red Sea, 
is deluged with rain for the fix months 
that conſtitute our eviz7er in Europe, 


the weſtern fide towards Atbara, en- 


joys a perpetual ſun, and active ve- 
getation. Again, the fix months, 
when it is our ſummer in Europe, At- 
bara, or the wejtern lice of theſe 
mountains, is conſtantly covered win 
clouds and rain, Khile for the ſame 
time, the {hepherd on the eaſtern ſide, 
towards the Red Sea, feeds his flocks 


in the moſt exuberant foliage and 


luxuriant verdure, enjoying the fair 


weather, free from the fly or any 


other moleſtation. Theſe great ad- 


vantages have very naturally occa- 


ſior ed theſe countries of Atbara and 
Beja to be the principal refidence vt 
the ſhepherd and his caitle, and 
have entailed upon him the necel- 
ſity of a perpetual change of places. 


Yet ſo little is this inconvenience, ſo 
ſhort the peregrination, that, from 
the rain on the welt fide, a man, in 
the ſpace of four hours, will change 


to the oppoſite ſeaſon, and find him: 


ſelt in ſun-· ſuine to the eaſtw ard. 


At a time whenthe opinions of men 
differ to widely, though perhaps àc- 


— 


+ © That is, they ſhall cut of 
from the cattle their uſual retreat to 


the deſert, by taking poſſeſſion of 
thoſe places, and meeting them 


there where ordinartly they ns 
come, and which therefore are the 


tion 


— 
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with camels. 


tion which has intereſted the legiſla- 
ture, we mean the ſlave trade, we 
cannot refill the temptation of {epa- 
raiely tranſcribing Mr Bruce's opi- 
nion, we confeſs, not convincing to 
us, but notwithltanding founded on 
principles equally difintereſted and 
aan 0 | 
When Carthage was built, the 


carriage of this commercial city fell 


into the hands of Lehabim, or Lu- 


bim, the Libyan peaſants, and be- | 
came a great acceſſion to the trade, | 


power, and number of the ſhepherds. 
In countries to which there was no 
acceſs by ſhipping, the end of navi- 
gation was nearly anſwered by the 
immenſe increaſe of camels; and 
this trade, we find, was carried on in 
the very earlieſt ages on the Arabian 
fide, by the Iſhmaelite merchants 


trading to Paleſtine and Syria, from 


the ſouth end of the peninſula, 
This we learn particu- 
larly from Geneſis, they brought 


myrrh and ſpices, or pepper, and 
fold them for ſilver; they had alſo 


balm, or balſam, but this it ſeems, 
in thoſe days, they brought from 


Gilead. 5 


We are ſorry, in reading this cu- 


rious anecdote preſerved to us in 
{cripture, to find, in thoſe eariy ages 
of the India trade, that another ſpe- 


cies of commerce was cloſely con- 


nected with it, which modern philan- 
thropy has branded as the diſgrace of 
human nature. It is plain, from the 
paſſage, the commerce of ſelling men 
was then univerſally eſtabliſhed. Joſeph 

[Gen. chap. xxxvii. ver. 25. 28.] is 
bought readily, and ſold as currently 
immediately after, as any ox or camel 


could be at this day. Three nations, 


Javan, Tubal, and Meſhech [Ezek. 


Chap. xxvii. ver. 13.] are mentioned 


as having their principal trade at 
Tyre in the ſelling of men; and, as 
late as St, John's time [Rev. chap. 


XVlii, ver. 13 J this is mentioned as a 
principal part of the trade of Babylon; 
4 ö 8 
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notwithſtanding which, no prohibition 
from God, or cenſure from the pro- 
phets, have ever ſtigmatized it either 
as irreligions or immoral; on the 
contrary, it is always ſpoken of as 


favourably asany fpecies of commerce 
whatever. 
| reaſons which I could mention, I cannot . 


For this, and many other 


think, that purchaſing ſlaves is, in it- 
ſelf, either cruel or unnatural. To 


purchaſe any living creature to abuſe 


it afterwards, 1s certainly both baſe 
and criminal; and the crime becomes 
till of a deeper dye, when our fellow- 
creatures come to be the ſufferers. 
But, although this 15 an abuſe which 
accidentally follows the trade, it is no 
neceſſary part of the trade itſelf; and 
it is againſt this abuſe the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature ſhould be directed, 
not againſt the trade itſelf. - 

On the eaſtern ſide of the penin- 


| ſula of Africa, many thouſand ſlaves 


are ſold to Aſia, perfectly in the ſame 


manner as thoſe on the welt fide are 
{ ſent to the Welk Indies; but no one, 
that ever 1 heard, has as yet opened 


his mouth againſt the ſale of Atricans 


| tothe Eaſt Indies; and yet there is 


an aggravation in this laſt ale of 
ſlaves that ſhould touch us much 
more than the other, where no ſuch 
additional grievance can be pretend- 
ed. The flaves fold into Aſia are 


molt of them Chriitians: they are 5 


ſold to Mahometans, and, with their 


liberty, they are certainly deprived 


of their religion likewiſe. But the 
treatment of the Afiatics being much, 
more humane than what the Africans 
ſold to the Welt Indies, meet with, 


no clamour has yet been raifed againſt 


this commerce in Aſia, becauſe its 
only bad conſequence is apoſtacy; a 


proof to me that religion has no part 


in the preſent diſpute, or, as I have 
ſaid, it is the abuſe that accid ntally 
follows the purchaſing of flaves, not, 
the trade itſelf, that thould be conſi- 
dered as the grievanſe. 
It is plain from all hiſtory, that 
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eating of men, the other of ſacrificing 
them to the devil, prevailed all over 
Africa. The India trade, as we 

have ſeen in very early ages, firſt 
eſtabliſhed the buying and felling of 
| ſlaves; fince that time, the eating of 
men, or ſacrificing them, has fo 
greatly decreaſed on the eaſtern ſide 
of the peninſula, that now we ſcarce- 
17 hear of an inſtance of either of 


theſe that can be properly vouched. 


On the weſtern part, towards the 
Atlantic Ocean, where the ſale of ſlaves 
began a conſiderable time later, after 
the diſcovery of America and the Weſt 
Indies, bothoftheſe horrid practices are 


as it were, general, though, I am told, 
leſs ſo to the northward ſince that event. 


Pbere is ſtill alive a man of the 


name of Matthews, who was preſent 


at one of thoſe bloody banquets, on the 
welt of Africa, to the northward of 
Senega. It is probable the continua- 
tion of the flave-trade would have 
aboliſhed theſe, in time, on the welt 
{ide alſo. 
pe alledged, did my plan permit 


it, But I ſhall content myſelf at 


preſent, with ſaying, that I very 
much fear that a relaxation and effe- 
minacy of manners, rather than 
genuine tenderneſs of heart, has been 


the cauſe of this violent paroxyſm of 


philanthropy, and of ſome other mea- 
tures adopted of late to thedifcourage- 
ment of diſcipline, which J do not 


doubt will ſoon be felt to contribute 
their mite to the decay both of trade 
and navigation that will neceſlarily 


follow.“ . | 
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Many other reaſons could 


O one will deny that quarrels 
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two abominable practices, the one the 


circumſtances of one's life, and itt; 
equally true, that when many quar. 
rels are traced to their ſource, that 
ſource appears too ridiculous for 
notice. But when a quarrel has 
arrived at a certain ſtage of its 


. progreſs, a retroſpe& becomes too 
painful to be made, and the quar. 


rel proceeds without it, ending either 


- 


reconciliation. | 
Many of theſe quarrels in 


in a fixed animoſity, or in a ſudden 


which 


tion to Eriquerre. This Mr. 
Etiquette or Mrs, Eiiquette, for it is 
of both ſexes, is a perſonage of ſuch 


a miſchievous tendency, that I am 
furpriſed there has never been a 
combination formed to deſtroy its 


power. It dictates in a viſit, pre. 
ſides in the tea room, is deſpotic 
even in a card of compliment, and 
is an abſolute baſhaw in caſes of 


not unfrequently makes inroads on 
the freedom of ſpeech. It ſome- 
times makes the dumb to ſpeak, and 
{ometimes makes 
ſilent. Like all tyrants, it gives no 
reaſons, and liſtens to no argument. 
Its edicts have no preamble, each 
beginning bluntly with “ Etiquette 
commands this,“ or 


credit of our peaceable diſpoſitions, 


quette.?”—Its power is moit vilible 
at court, where indeed no man un- 
acquainted with Etiquette dares to 
appreach; but as the manners of the 
court ſoon become the manners of 
the city, Etiquette has of late years 


Temple Bar. It has got as far as 


are among the moſt unpleaſant 


Whitechapel, and ſcours the country; 
| 1 | and 


— 


the ladies are concerned, take their 
riſe from paying too much atten. 


deaths, marriages, and lyings-in, 
It parts the beſt friends, occaſions 
diviſions in public aſſemblies, and 


the loquacious 


| „ Etiquette 
forbids t' other? — and much to the 


we ſubmit to it patiently, ſaying 
only, I muſt do this for the ſake 
| of Etiquette“ or“ I would not 
do ſo and fo, if it were not for Eti- 


made wonderful progreſs Eaſt ot 
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and count from every part of the 


kingdom confirm * progreſs of 


Etiquette. | 
Thete remarks on Etiquette oc- 


curred to me in conſequence of an 
affair of honour between two Jadies 
of my acquaintance, which comes 
properly to be confidered here, as 
taking its riſe from this villainous 


varlet Etiquette. The conſequences | 


of his intruſion were firſt, coolneſs 3 
ſecondly, cold; 
ſourthly, i di Hance; and at laſt down- 
right quarrel. How all this came 
about, am now to relate. 


Mrs. Sparkle, a very amiable lady, | 


on the 22d of December laſt, about 


11 o'clock in the morning, ſent the 


following card to her intimate friend 


MA.. Lively. 


« Mrs, Sparkle's compliments, 
&c, to Mrs. Lively; will be happy 
in the pleaſure of her company to 
tea and cards next Thurſday.” 


This card, by ſome miſtake, the 
indeed he bad 


ſervant had loſt; 


above a ſcore of them to deliver from 


his miſtreſs, and thought it could be 
no great matter if one was loſt. In 
conſequence of this loſs, however, 


Mrs, Lively, not having received 
the card, did not appear at Mrs. 


= Sparkle's—and as it unfortunately 
happened, went to another lady's 


houſe, where ſhe had an 8 
ment. | 


* 

= «c 
7 0 

0 


When Mrs. Sparkle s company 


I were nearly all come, ſhe expreſſed 
4 her ſurpriſe that Mrs. Lively was 
not among the number, and was {till 
more ſurpriſed that ſhe had ſent no 
E anſwer to her card. 


Here that 
told her, that 


raſcal Etiquette 
dirs Lively ought to have ſent 


F an anſwer, whether ſhe came or 
not,“ —but Mrs. Sparkle 
I pr deal of good nature, ſaid, it 
did not ſignify, her company would 


e an ample excuſe. 


9 5 * Mrs, Lively!“ ſaid a lady in 


room, 4 did you enden Mes. 


thirdly, frowns; 


With a 
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— 


{everely cenſured. 


Lively? Why, I ſaw her this morn« 


ing, and ſhe told me ſhe was to n 
the evening at fir George B— 


with a large company.“ 


„% Bleſs me! what do you tell me ? 2 


Is it poſſible? 

“ Tis true upon my word; hen 
ſhe told me ſhe had been invited by: 
lady B on the 23d; 1 nn 
the day perfectly well” 

* 
ſtrous! I proteſt, a day aſter I ſent 
her my card! Well—I vow, was 


there are ever any thing like it 2— 
She muſt mean to—to—what e 


ſhe mean?“ 


66 Nay, indeed, Mrs. Sparkle, ie 


was not very polite.” 


« Polite—it muſt have been done: 


to affront RY elſe I am | 


ſure. ” 


Here the whole room Joinad: in 


opinion, and after holding a court: 


martial on the culprit Mrs. Lively, 
at which this fellow Etiquette pre- 
ſided, it was agreed, mem con, that 
Mrs. Lively had been guilty of the 


higheſt poſſible affront, or deſign of 


affronting Mrs. Sparkle.—Piri, in 


not anſwering her card—ſecondly, 
in preferring lady B—'s invitation, 


without aſſigning any reaſon what- 
ever.— This ſentence being paſſed, 


the tables were ſet, parties formed, 


and cards introduced but in every 
| little imerval, of dealing, 


Lively's“ ſhocking behaviour" 


While theſe things 8 going on 
at Mrs. Sparkle” s, poor Mrs. Lively 


was enjoying the pleaſures of the 
evening, unabated by the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of what had happened. Next 


morning, as ſhe had not ſeen Mrs. 


Sparkle for ſome time, and was al- 
' together unconſcious of what had 
happened, ſhe called at her houſe, 
and being told {he was not at home, 
leſt her card, and went to perform 
her other morning vilits, | 


* 


When Mrs. Sparkle returned and 
| found 
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found Mrs. Lively's card among 
thoſe of other viſitors, ſhe again flew 


| borrid creature! 
Etiquette comes in again for his 


After a week, Mrs. Lively wonder- 


quette, declared that it was a groſs 


affront. 
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into a paſſion at © her aſſurance to 
call, after what had happened,” and 
determined to take no notice of the 
Here that villain 


ſhare of miſchief; for it is one of 
His laws that a lady ſhall return all 
thoſe dumb viſits that are made by 
cards, and empty or full carriages. 


ed that Mrs. Sparkle had never re- 
turned her viſit, and hearing that 
ſhe had been in the ſame ſtreet more 


than once, immediately concluded 


that ſhe meant to affront her—and 
mentioned the circumſtance to her 
friends, who all, inſtigated by Eti- 


Thus had Stiquette ſucceeded in 


| ſeparating two friends, between 


whom all communication was now 
at an end, But we ſhall preſently 


find them tovether, and in no very 


good humour—for lo! it happened 


that Mrs. Sparkle had occaſion to 


go to her mercer's on {ome particu- 


lar buſineſs, and who ſhould be in 
the identical room into which ſhe 
Was ſhown, but the identical. Mrs. 


Lively! One might ſuppoſe that 


Mr. Etiquette would not have inter- 
fered any farther, having already | 


done ſo much miſchief, But he is 


that as ſhe was the perſon affronted, 


ſhe ought not to ſpeak firk—and at | 
the ſame inſtant communicated the | 


ſame directions to Mrs. Lively, who 
allo became dumb. They ventured, 
however, with O! mam, is it 


you 2? and © Ma'm your moſt | 


obedient,” which was all that paſſed. 
Mrs. Sparkle immediately bouncing 
out of the room, and telling the 
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remain. one moment in 
alter ſhe herſelf entered. 


to my 


It is, therefore, very | 
_ eaſy to do ample juſtice to a dialogue 
Jo ſhort as that which paſſed now. 
Etiguette whiſpered to Mrs. Sparkle, 


ſnopkecper ſhe would call another | 


pray, Mrs, Lively, did 1 


time. Mrs. Lively was more ſhocks 


ed at this than at what had haps 


pened before, but ſhe immediately 


concluded that Mrs. Sparkle was 
conſcious of her + own improper 
conduct, and aſhamed to {how her 
face. When Mrs. Sparkle went 
home and conſidered this matter, 
ſhe entertained much the ſame ſen. 


timents of Mrs. Lively, only won. 


dered that ſhe had the affurance t» 
the room 


Thus did the tyrant Etiquette 


triumph barbarouſly over friendſhip, 
good humour, 


and good-nature, 
qualities to which neither of the 
ladies are ſtrangers. But, as this 
war could not be carried on fo pri- 
vately, but that the frieads cf the 


| parties mult hear of it, it ſoon came 
1d without much 
trouble I learned the whole matter 
from the beginning. I immediately 


ears, and 


viſited each of the ladies, and aſſured 


them that Etiquette had created 2 


miſunderſtanding, which they could 
better explain to each other, by one 


or two plain queſtions, than any 
perſon beſides could do in a month, 
and therefore I intreated them to 
| meet for the purpoſe, 


Meet Mrs. Lively ! No, fr, 
o „„ 
„Meet Mrs. Sparkle! No, fir 


NEVER!“ = 


This cruel word never, which I 


knew was dictated by Etiquette, 
they both pronounced with ſo much 
emphatic firmneſs, that I really 
thought my ſcheme of reconciliation 
would prove abortive. - I perfilted, 
however, in my entreaties, and at 


| laſt prevailed, upon promiſing to 
| open the buſineſs myſelf—for each 


of them was determined ſhe would 
not ſpeak firſt. PE 
When the plaintiff and defendants 
or more properly, the two plaintiffs 
were - come into court, I alked, 
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teive a card from Mrs. Sparkle on 
the 22d of December, inviting you 


to tea and cards on the following} 


Thurſday ?” 


Deſcription of an Hurricane in the Weſt Indies. 


7. 4 WE | 
« Yes, ma'm, did you not receive 


from me- | Wa: 

« O! pray, Mrs. Sparkle, one at 
a time, if you pleaſe - vou are a 
party concerned, and mult aſk no 


queſtions yet.— Well, Mrs. Lively, | 


did you receive ſuch a card? 
| 6 No, upon my honour, fr,” 


« And did you not?” ſaid Mis. 


Sparkle, 
pleaſed. 5 
&« No, indeed.“ 


% Madam,” ſaid I, © I know | 


you never did, for here is the card 
which your ſervant has ſince found, 
but was afraid to deliver it to you— 
you perceive, Mrs. Sparkle, that it 
has never been opened” _ 
Here ended this buſineſs. The 
ladies embraced affectionately, and 
made a thonſand mutual apologies, 
which I ſhall here omit—and I 
parted with them, in a grave, moral 
epilogue, nearly in theſe words.— 
„Ladies, I will not offend you by 
ſaying that the conduct of both has 
been ridiculous —buat let me adviſe. 
yon to truſt your friendſhip to more 
fafe guardians than a blundering 


fervant, or a ſcrap of paper. The | 


world will be apt to ſuſpe& the ſin- 
cerity of that friendſhip which may 
be ſhaken by accidents ſo trifling. 
We are all ſo liable to miſtakes, that 
every ſeeming diſreſpect ſhould be 
immediately explained in perſon.— 
Let Etiquette therefore, be the fer- 
vant, and not the maſter of your 
ſenſe and reaſon.” pe ET PT ROT. 
A queſtion may here occur, how 
came Etiquette into the world, and 
when? It is my opinion, that there 


was a time when men began to be 


tired of good health, and lick of peace 
of mind, and in order to get rid of 
fuch inconveniencies, they invented 
a great variety of pleaſures and vices 


haſtily and apparently | 


2 


to diſeaſe, and ſerenity to the 
of deſpair. They ſucceeded ſo well 


health and happineſs has never ſince 
been loſt; on the contrary has been, 
like ſome other arts, improved to a 


inventors probably thought unat- 
tainable, VV 


rather a conſiderable time after 


to prefer) that it was likewiſe diſ- 


downright ſincerity, ſocial goo 


produced this compoſition calle 


take to be the origin of Etiquette. 


* $,* . 9 * *.q,. 9," ?P Ta 0,” — 2 2 0," 9 95 KR .* -.9 * *\© +> 
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Indies, by Dr Moſeley, = 


HE ruin and deſolation ae- 


the ſun appear red, and the ſtars 


the wind rages and roars like the 


noiſe of cannon; the rain deſcends in 


> 


3.8 the 


Which in time might reduce health 
gloom 


in this, that the art of deſtroying 


degree of perfection, which the firſt 


Whether it was at this time, or 
(which laſt opinion I am inclined 


covered that there was too much 
plain good humour and fincerity in 
the world, cannot now be determined. 
But when it was once found out 
that we were overwhelmed dh 


humour, and unaffected ſriendſhip, 
certain perſons ſet themſelves td 
invent ſome means to leſſen the 
quantity of theſe virtues; and they 


Etiquette, which has ſince reigned 
over the faſhionable world. This L 
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Deſcription of an Hurricane in the Weſ? 


companying an hurricane 
cannot be deſcribed. Like fire, its 
reſiſtleſs force conſumes every thing 
in its track, in the moſt terrible and 
rapid manner. It is generally pre- 
ceded by an awfnl Rillneſs of the 
elements, and a cloſeneſs and miſti- 
neſs in the atmoſphere, which makes 
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larger. But a dreadful reverſe ſuc - 
ceeding, the {ky is ſuddenly overcaſt, 
and wild; the fea riſes at once, from 
a profound calm, into mountains; 


| deluges ;. 4a diimalobſcurity eaveloges 
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a5e. 
the earth with darkneſs; the ſupe- | 
rior regions appear rent with light- 


ning and thunder; the earth often 


does, and always ſeems to tremble; 


terror and conſternation diſtract all 


nature; birds are carried from the 
woods into the ocean; and-thoſe 
whoſe element is the fea-ſeek for re- 
fuge on the land; the frightened 
animals in the fields aſſemble toge- 
ther, and are almoſt ſuffocated by 
the impetuoſity of the wind, in 
ſearching for ſhelter, which, when 
Found, ſerves them only for deſtruc- 
tion; the roofs of houſes are carried 


to vaſt diſtances from their walls, 


which are beat to the ground, bury- 


large trees are torn up by the roots, 


and huge branches ſhivered off, and 
driven through the air in every direc. 


tion, with immenſe velocity; every 
tree and ſhrub, that withſtands the 
ſhock, is ſtripped of its boughs and 
foliage; plants and grafs are laid flat 


on the earth; luxuriant Spring is 


changed in a moment to dreary Win- 


ter. When this direful tragedy hap- 
pens in a town, the devaſtation is 


ſurveyed with accumulated horror. 


The harbour is covered with wrecks of 


boats and veſſels; and theſhore has not 
a veſtige of its former ſtate remaining. 
Mounds of rubbiſh and rafters in one 


place; heaps of earth and trunks of 


trees in another; deep gullies from 
torrents of water; and the dead and 
dying bodies of men, women, and 
children, half buried, and ſcattered 


about where ſtreets but a few hours | 
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Anecdotes of Meſſ. Ledyard and Luta, 


7-98 Mfſionaries ſent by the African 
= Afeciation to make Diſcoveries in 
the interior parts of Africa. 


[From Proceedings of the Aſſocia. 


tion ; printed for the uſe of the 
Members. ] . 


T EDYARD was an American 

by birth, and ſeemed from bis 
youth ts have felt an invincible de. 
fire to make himſelf acquainted with 
unknown or imperfectly diſcovered 


regions of the globe. For ſeveral 
years he had lived with the Indians 


of America, had ſtudied their man. 
ing their inhabitants under them: 


ners, and had practiſed in their ſchoo! 


the means of obtaining their protec- 


tion, and of recommending himſelf to 
the favour of favages. In the humble 
ſituation of a corporal of marines, to 


| which he ſubmitted rather than relin- 
| quiſh his purſuit, he had made with 


Captain Cook, the voyage of the 
world; and, feeling, on his return, an 
anxious defire of penetrating from the 


north weſtern coaſt, which Cook had 


partly explored, to the eaſtern coaſt, 


with which he himſelf was perfeQly 
familiar, he determined to traverſe 


the vaſt continent, from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Ocean... 

His firſt plan for the purpoſe, was 
that of embarking in a veſſel which 


| was preparing to ſail, on a voyage of 
commercial adventure, 
| Sound, on the weſtern coaſt of Ame- 


to Nootka 


rica; and with this view he expended 
in ſea ſtores, the greateſt part of the 


before were ſeen, preſent the miſe- | money which his chief benefactor, 
rable ſurvivors with a ſhocking con- | Sir Joſeph Banks, (whoſe generous 
_ clufion of a ſpectacle to be followed conduct the writer of this narrative 
by tamine, and, when accompanied | has often heard him acknowledge) 
with an earthquake, by mortal diſ- hadliberally fupplied. But the ſcheme 
eaſes —Such were the hurricanes | being fruſtrated by the rapacity of a 
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that left melancholy traces in many 
of the Welt India iſlands in the 


month of October, 1780, and parti- 


cularly in Jamaica, where, on the 


cuſtom-houſe officer, who had ſeized 
and detained the veſſel for reaions 
which, on legal inquiry, proved tobe 
frivolous, he determined to travel o- 


zu of that month, the. Weſk end of | 
che iſland was. laid waſte, 9 


ver land to Kamſchatka, from woes 


Anecdotes of Maſt Ledyard and Lutase r 


co the weſtern coaſt of America, the From Yakntz, be proceeded to Oc“ 
WE paſſage is extremely ſhort. With no zakow, on the coaſt of the Kamchat- 
more than ten guineas in his purſe, ka ſea; from whence he meant to 
BZ which was all that he had left, he | have paſſed over to that peninſula, 
EZ croſſed the Britiſh channel to Oſtend, | and to have embarked on the eaſtern - 
and by the way of Denmark and the | fide in one of the Ruſſian veſſels that 
Sound, proceeded to the capital of | trade to the weſtern ſhores of Ame- 
Sweden; from whence, as it was win- | rica; but finding that the navigation 
| 3 ter, he attempted to traverſe the gulf | was completely obſtructed by the ice, 
of Bothnia on the ice, in order to | he returned again to Yakutz,in order 
reach Kamſchatka by the ſhorteſt | to wait for the concluſion of the wins | 
EZ way; but finding, when he came to | ter. Fa „ 
the middle of the ſea, that the water | Such was his ſituation when, in 
was not frozen, he returned to Stock- conſequence of ſuſpicions not hither» 
bolm, and, taking his courſe north- | to explained, or refentments tor which 
ward, walked into the arctic circle, | no reaſon is aſſigned, he was ſeized, 
and, paſſing round the head of the | in the empreſs's name, by two Ruſ- 
gult, deſcended, on its eaſtern fide, to | fian ſoldiers z who placed him in a 
= Peterſburgh. _ * ſledge, and, conveying him, in the 
” There he was ſoon noticed as an depth of winter, through the deſarts 
extraordinary man. Without ſtock- | of the northern Tartary, left him at 
ings or ſhoes, and in too much po- lat on the frontiers of che Polth do- 
verty to provide himſelf with either, | minions. As they parted they told 
de received and accepted an invita- | him, that if he returned to Ruſſia, he 
tion to dine with the "Portugueſe am- | would certainly he hanged ; but that, 
daſſador. To this invitation it was | if he choſe to go back to England, 
probably owing that he was able to | they wiſhed him a pleaſant journey. 
obtain the ſum of twenty guineas for In the midſt of poverty, covered 
a bill on Sir Joſeph Banks, which he | with rags, infeſted with the uſual ac- 
* confeſſed he had no authority to draw, | companiment of ſuch cloathing, worn 
but which, in conſideration of the bu- | with continued hardſhip, exhauſted 
= fineſs that he had undertaken, and of | by diſeaſe, without friends, without 
dhe progreſs that he had made, Sir | credit, unknown, and full of milery, 
A Joſeph, he believed, would not be un- | he found his way to Koningſberg.— 
uilling to pay. To the ambaſſador's There, in the hour of his utmoſt diſ- 
Y intereſt it might alſo be owing that he | treſs, he reſolved once more to have 
© Obtained permiſſion to accompany a | recourſe to his old benefactor; and he 
© detachment of ſtores which the em- | luckily found a perſon who was will- 
breſs had ordered to be ſent to Ya- | ing to take his draft for five guineas 
Kutz, for the uſe of Mr Billings, an | on the Preſident of the Royal Society, 
= Engliſhman, at this time in her ſer- | With this afliſtance, he arrived in 
rr. 11k England, and immediately waited on 
Thus accommodated, he travelled | Sir Joſeph Banks, who told him, 
eaſtward through Siberia, ſix thou- knowing his temper, that he believed 
ad miles to Yakutz, where he he could recommend him to an ad- 
was kindly received by Mr Billings, venture almoſt as perilous as the one 
Whom he remembered on board Cap- from which he had returned; and 
tain Cook's ſhip in the ſituation of the | then communicated to him the withes 
altronomer”sſervant, but to whom the | of the Aſſociation for diſcovering the 
empreſs had now entruſted her | inlaud-countries of Africa. 8 
chemes of northern diſcovery. | Mr Ledyardreplied, that he had 
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always determined to traverſe the 
continent of Africa as ſoon as he 


had explored the interior of North | language, of the Arabs, might enable 


America; and, as Sir Joſeph had of 


ſered him a letter of introduction, he 


came directly to the writer of theſe 


= memons, (Mr Beaufoy.) Before I had 


learnt from the note the name and 
buſineſs of my viſitor, I was ſtruck 


breadth of his cheſt, the openneſs of 


his countenance, and the inquietude 


of his eye. I opened the map of 
Africa before him, and tracing a line 
from Cairo to Sennaar, and from 


thence weſtward in the latitude and 


ſuppoſed direction of the Niger, I told 
him, that was his route, by which I 
was anxious that Africa might, if poſ- 
ſible, be explored. e laid, he ſhould 
think himielf ſingularly fortunate to 


be entruſted with the adventure, I 


Paul and Mary 4A Indian Story . 


with the manlineſs of his perſcn, the. | 


aſked him, when he would ſet out? 


„Jo marow morning,” was his an- 


M. Lucas had been ſent, when 
a boy, to Cadiz, in Spain, for educa- 


tion as a merchant, and having the 
misfortune on his return to be captu- 


red by a Sallee rover, was brought as a 
Dave to the imperial court of Morocco. 


Three years of captivity preceded 


bis reſtoration to freedom and his 
_ conſequent departure from Gibraltar, 
where, at the requeſt of General 


Cornwallis, he accepted the offices of 
Vice-Contul and Charge d'Aﬀancs in 
the empire of Morocco, and bad the 
fatisfaction to return, as the delegate 


of his ſovereign, to the very king- 
dom in which, tor a long period, 
he had lived as a flave. 


At the 
end of ſixteen years, he once more re- 


viſited England, and was ſoon ap- 
pointed Oriental Interpreter to the 


Britiſh Court, in which ſituation he 
was when he became known to the 


committee, and expreſſed bis willing- 
neſs, with his Majeſty's permiſſion, to 


- 


undertake in the ſervice of the Aſſo- 


Ir Ledyard died at Cairo. 
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ciation, whatever journey his know. 
ledge of the manners, cuſtoms, and 


hin to perform. 
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Extra? from Paul and Maury: An 
Indian Story. 2 Vols. I auuo. 


FF HIS ſtory is tranfiated from 2 

lourth and {upplementary vo- 
lume ofa work lately publiſhed in 
France, called Etudes de la Nature, 
The advertiiement to the tranſl. 
tion, in acquainting us with the name 
of the author of the original 7, 
gives us a favourable impretlion of 
the werk. All his writings breathe a 


| ſpirit of philanthropy; and at tte 
{ame time that they abound in fliglus 
of genius, his obſervations upon the 


objects of his notice are juſt, and his 
deicriptions of them are accurate and 
intereſting. The ſelection of this 
beautiful tale for immediate traufla- 


derſtand French mult think them— 
{elves obliged by the communication 
ot {o extraordinary an entertainment; 
and thoſe who have read the originel 


| may, without wearineſs, again aileud 


to the tender tale of Paul and Mary. 
We think we cannot better recom» 


readers the following exuact 1301 it. 
„The childien were continually 
| ſhewing freſh inſtances of their ami 
able diſpofition. One day, witli 


| their mothers were gone to mals at 


| the church of Pamplemoufle, as was 
their cuſtom on Sunday mornmg, 
with the fir ſt dawn, they tound a Mu- 
latto ſlave under the bananas which 


1 
6 


+ Monſ. de St. Pierre, author ot 
the Voyage a l'lſie de France, pub · 
lifhed in 1773; a tranſlation of which, 
in 1775, was favourably received bi 


ae 
% 


the publick, Cages 


tion does credit to the taſte of the 
| tranſlator. Thoſe who do not un- 


mend this work than by giving our 
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Paul and Mary. An Indian Storz. MS. 


ſurrounded their habitation, She and a number of ſlaves employed in 
was worn to a ſkeleton, and had no- | various kinds of work. Their maſter 
thing to cover her but a piece of | was walking about amongſt them, 
ſackcloth round her waiſt, She fell | with a pipe in his mouth, and a rat- 
on her knees at the feet of Mary, | tan in his hand. He was a tall, 
who was going to prepare breakfaſt | hard-favoured man, of a dark com- 
for the family, and implored her to | plexion, with his eyes ſunk in his head, 
take compaſſion on a fugitive ſlave. | and large black eye-brows. Mary, 
I have wandered a month,? ſaid ſhe, | trembling with fear, and holding by 
in theſe deſarts, famiſhed with | ber brother's arm, went up to him, 
hunger, and often purſued by hun- | and intreated him, for the love of 
ters and their dogs. I made my | heaven, to pardon his poor ſlave, _ 
© eſcape from my maſter, who is a | who was following them at a little 
« wealthy planter upon the banks of | diſtance, The planter did not at firſt 
the Black River. I now bear the much attend to two children meanly 
marks of his cruelty to me; you | dreſſed; but when he had obſerved 
may {till ſee upon my ſhoulders the | the elegant form of Mary, and, un- 
deep ſcars and wounds which have | der a coarſe blue hood, ſeen her 
d been made by his ſtripes. In my | beautiful fair hair; when he had 
” © deſpair I ſhould have deſtroyed | heard the ſoft found of her voice, 
8 „ myſelf; but, having heard of the | which faultered when the ſpoke to 
family that lived here, 1 ſaid tomy- | him, he took his pipe out of his 
(l ſelf, if there is yet any humanity | mouth, and, liſting up his rattan in 
d to be found amongſt the white in- | the air, he ſwore, with a horrid im- 
> * habitants of the iſland, I will re- precation, that he granted a pardon  W 
« ſolve to live a little longer. Mary, to his flave, not for the love of 
moved with her ſtory, endeavoured | heaven, but for the love of her.— 
EF to comfort her, and gave her the | Upon this encouragement, Mary 
breakfaſt ſhe had been preparing for | made ſigns to the Mulatto to come 
© the tamily, which ſhe eagerly de- | forward to her maſter, and then ran 
© voured. When the cravings of bun- directly away, and Paul after her. 
2 gerwere ſatisfied, Mary told her that | They purſued their road together, up 
the was inclined to go with her to her | the hill which they had come down; 
maſter, and try to procure her pardon, | and when they had gained the ſum- 
and aſked her, if ſhe would ſhew her | mit, they fat down under a tree, 
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dee way to his plantation; I am | quite overcome with tatigue and 

ſiure, ſaid ſhe, that your maller | thirſt, and want of food. They had 

f will be. touched with compaſſion { been walking from ſun-riſe, and had ” 
a for you, when he ſees you.” *I | travelled five leagues without taking . 
˖ vill go any where with you,” ſhe | nouriſhment. © You muſt be faint. 5 
þ anſwered, for you ſeem an angel | © with hunger, my dear ſiſter,” ſaid 
; * from heaven.'—Mary called her | Paul; © we ſhall find nothing to ſa» I 
. brother to go with them; and the“ tisfy it here; let us go back to the 9 
. Mulatto conducted them over rocks“ planter, and deſire that he will i 
1 and mountains,  thro* thick woods, | ** give us ſomething to eat.“ Oh 1 
| and to the ſhores of broad rivers, | * no!” ſhe anſwered, * I felt too much 5 
f Which they were obliged to ford. | afraid of him to return; and re- 
. At length, towards noon, they came | member my mother's proverb. 4 
2 down a ſeep hill to the banks of the | The bread of the wicked does not 1 
Black River, where they found a | * proſper.” *© What | ſhall we do 4 


= 4 


large houſe, extenſive plantations, « then, my dear. Gſter? theſe iron 
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even a tamarind or a citron to re- 
freſh you.“ Let us truſt in the 


© providence of Gop, “ ſhe anſwered ; 


© the young ravens cry for food, and 


© he hears them.“ 


She had hardly 


Pronounced theſe words when they 
heard the ſound of water, falling 


from a neighbouring rock: they went 


immediately to it, and, after having 


drank of the clear ſtream, they ate 


ſome creſſes which they gathered up- 


on its banks.—They heard a dog 


bark. It is the dog of ſome hun- 


ter,” ſaid Paul, who comes to 


4 he in wait for the deer at night.” 
s ſt is impoſſible, anſwered Mary, 
4 that we can be ſo near home, and 


that this can be the foot of our own 


mountain; but yet I think I know 
the tone, and that it is our own 
_ © Tayo that barks.“ In fact, it was 


Tayo; and, in a moment after, he 


Vas at their feet, and leaping up and 
 fawning upon them. Before they had 


recovered the ſurpriſe of ſeeing the 
dog, they perceived Domingo run- 


ning towards them. The good old 
Negro cried for joy that he had 
found them, and they only anſwered 
him with their tears; none of them 


could ſpeak.— When Domingo was 


a little compoſed, he told them how 


much their mothers had been alarmed 


at their abſence. 
e 
6 
ce 
6 


« I attended them 
to church,” ſaid he, © and nothing 
could exceed their aſtoniſhment 
when they returned and did not 
find you at home. We enquired 


'© of Frances where you were gone; 
but ſhe had been employed within, 
and could give no account of you. 
I ran firſt to one place, and then 
which 
At length I took ſome 
of your cloaths, and made Tayo 
ç ſmell to them F. He immediately 


to another, not knowing 
way to go. 


+ © This inſtance of ſagacity in 
Domingo, and his dog Tayo, great- 
ly reſembles that which is related of 


Paul and N. ary Ar Vid ian Stor . 


41 bear no good fruit; there is not 


te began to queſt upon your foot 
I meant; and he followed the ſcent 


there I heard, from one of the in- 


| © habitants, that you had brought 


cc 


„ back a runaway Mulatto in the 


% morning, and that you had obtain- 
ed her pardon;—but {ſuch a par- 
„ don!—T ſaw her chained by the 


« a three-ſpiked collar about her 


cs 


« ground. From the hill he at 
length conducted me hither. We 
© are now at the foot of the Three- 
© bealted Mountain, and four long 
“ leagues from home. Take ſome 
« of the refreſhments I have brought, 
« to reſtore your ſtrength, and then 
“jet us be gone.” Whilſt they 
were eating, a party of Mulatoes paſ- 
ſed within a few yards of them. The 
chief of the troop came up to Paul 
and Mary, and ſaid, Be not afraid, 


© of the Black River flaves; you 
« went to implore her hard maſter to 
© pardon her. 
„% humanity you ſhewed to our coun- 
« trywoman, we will carry you 
% home upon our ſhoulders.” He 
then called to four of the ſtronge of 


of litcer, with branches ot trees and 
withes, and, having placed Paul and 


their ſhoulders; and Domingo going 


— ————. 


work written with the molt benevo- 
lent views, intituled, Lettres d'un 


Cultivateur Americain. is 1 


“ ſteps, as if he had underſtood what 


till he led me to the Black River; 


&« leg to a block of wood, and with 


* neck. From thence Tayo traced 
6 you to the top of the hill by the 
„% Black River, where he ſtopped and 
“ barked as loud as he could. It was 
near a ſpring; there were ſome 
* aſhes ſtill ſmoking, and the ſtem 
* ot a young palmetto lying on the 


« good little Europeans; we aw 
you paſs this morning with one 


In gratitude tor the 


his followers; they contrived a fort 
Mary upon it, they took it upon 


the ſavage Tewenifſa, and tis dog 
| Oniah, by M. de Creveceur, in 2 
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© here we are! 


before, with his lighted branch, they 


ſet out, amidſt the acclamations of 


all the troop. * You fee, my dear 
brother,” ſaid Mary, © that Heaven 
leaves no good action unrewarded.? 
Tt was midnight when they arrived 


at the foot of their own mountain, 


They ſaw ſeveral fires burning at the 
top of it; and before they had aſcend- 


ed half way, they heard voices cal- 
ling out, Is it you, my children, is 


« jt you?? The Negroes and all 


anſwered, with one voice, Ves! 
here we are? and 
they ſoon ſaw their mothers and 


Frances coming towards them, with 
firebrands in their hands.—* My 


„ gear children!” ſaid Madame de 


la Tour; © what agonies of mind we 
« have ſuffered during your abſence! 


„ where have you been?” ? We went 
e to the Black River, anſwered 


« Mary, to ſolicit the pardon of a 
© runaway Mulatto. She came this 
morning to us, almoſt famiſhed with 


* ſhoulders.” Madame de la Tour 
took her in her arms, but could not 


ipeak ; and Mary, who felt her cheek. 


wetted by her mother's tears, ſaid, 


Jam amply repaid for all that 1 
© have endured.” 


ſported with pleaſure, preſſed Paul to 


Margaret, tran: 


her boſom, calling him her dear 
child, and rejoicing that he had been 
employed in a kind ation.—As ſoon 
as they arrived at home, they pro- 


_ vided ſome ſuppei for the Mulattoes, 
who made a hearty meal; and then, 


wiſhing all poſſible proſperity and 


happineſs to the family, they took 


their leave, and returned again to 
their woods.“ e 


.© hunger ; I gave her our breakfaſt, 
and then went with her to her maſt- 
er; and now ſome of her country- 
men have brought us home on their 
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Voteurs, By Henry Mackenzie, 
Eg: F. R. 5. Edinburgb. 
[From his Account of the German 


ſa&tions. ] 


moſt ſtrongly impreſſive of all 
the pieces contained in theſe volumes, 
(the Theatre Allemande) is that by 


Bred in the Ecole Militaire of Wir 


knowing mankind by obſervation. But 
amidſt the cloiſtered ignorance inci- 


Allemande, _© 


the Compte de Moor, endowed by 
nature with a foul of fire and a heart 


1 that 


Account of the German Tragedy, Le 7 | 


Theatre, in the Second Volume of 
the Edinburgh Philoſophical Fran- 


HE moſt remarkable, and ahs 4 


which the collection of Mr Friedel 
is cloſed, Les Poleurs, a tragedy by 

Mr Schiller, a young man, who, at 
the time of writing it, was only 23. 


temberg, he had little opportunity of 
informing his mind by letters, or of 


dent to his ſituation, his genius, by 
its own native warmth and vigour, 
produced this wonderful drama, which 
ſhews indeed, as might be expected, a 
certain want of acquaintance with the 
manners, as well as a total diſregard 
of dramatic regularity, but in which 
the author, fortunate, if we dare ſay 
ſo, in theſe defects, has drawn from 
the ſources of an ardent and creative 
imagination, characters and ſituations _ 
of the moſt intereſting and impreflive 
kind, and has endowed thoſe charac- 
ters with a language in the higheſt de- 
gree eloquent, imnaſſioned, and ſub- 
ume. With a particular detail of this 
tragedy, 1 ſhall cloſe the account (L 
am afraida very imperfect, tho? with- 
out the apology of being a ſhort one) 
which I have taken the liberty to lay 
before this Society, of the Theatre : 5 


A young man, of high birth and 
expectations, Charles, eldeſt fon of 
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full of ſenſibility, is led away, in the 
prime of youth, by the love of plea- 
| fore and diſſipation, too common at 
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a propoſal made by ſome of his diſſi- 

ted companions, toleave a world in 
which they had nothing but contempt 
and poverty to expect. to fly to the 
foreſts of Bohemia, and there to eſ - 
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duties of this new employment, he 
"ſhews all that wonderful magnanimi- 
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graced a better Ration 3 yet amidſt 


_ 


with which the exerciſe and the ſuc- 
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collection of that virtuous happineſs 
which, in the days of youth and in- 
nocence, he had once enjoyed. The 
curſe of a father whom he had rever- 
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was deſperately enamoured, the ſenſe 


tabliſh themſelves into a ſoctety of 
robbers and banditti, of which he 
was to be the chief. In the horrid 


ty, that perſuaſive eloquence, that un- 
daunted valour, which would have 


the elevation and activity of mind 


ed and loved, the deſertion of a miſt- 
reſs, a couſin of his own, of whom he 


2 


1 


ceſs of theſe qualities are accompani- 
ed, his heart is preſſed down by re- 
morſe. and melted by tender re- 


been relieved by death, having 


ped in all the gloomy grandeur of vi- 
ary bens. IE | 
But to return to the narrative of 
the tragedy. | 
His younger brother Francis ha- 
ving ſucceeded in removing this fa- 


vourite of his father, now locks to 


the death of the old maa as the com- 
plete accompliſhment of his wiſhes to 
Attain the fortune and honours of 
family. 'To effect this helliih pur- 
poſe, he makes uſe of his father's fi! 
remaining tenderneſs for that very {01 


whom the traitor's arts had driven 
from his love. He employs one Her- 


man, a tool of his villany, to perſon- 
ate a ſoldier, who had been the com- 


panion of Charles, and to relate 2 
fabricated ſtory of the ſafferings and 


death of that unfortunate young man, 


who, according to him, had been re- 


duced, by the ſeverity of his father, 


to the moſt extreme and. pitiable in- 


from which he had at laſt 


digence, 
n fallen 


fights 


that age. After running a courſe of of his outcaſt and aband6ned . 

thoughtleſs and eriminalextravagance, tion, and of thoſe violations of vi: 

he liſtens to the voice of virtue, which | tne and morality to which it nec-1,, MC 

had been f iſſed, not loſt, in his heart, |. rily leads; thoſe rending feelinve, WR 

and writes to his father, whom amidſt | thoſe melting remembrances, foined 5 
bl all his vice and folly he had never | to that high ſenſe of perverted honors ME 
bl "ceaſed to love, a letter full of peni- | which links him to his band, and the 
i tence and contrition, defiringtoreturn | ardent valour which marks their en. 5 
io to bis duty, and to be received to | terpriſes of glory; theſe form a cha-. 
id pardon and to favour. This is inter- racter of the moſt energetic and in. 
hi cepted by the villainy of a younger | tereſting kind, arg the autbor has g.. = 
. brother, who manages ſo as to per- | ven to his hero a loftineſs and power 
4 ſuade his father that his ſon Charles | of expreſſion fully adequate to the ter. 
„ (Who appears to have been his great rors and the paſſions which his tua. 
1 Favourite) is totally abandoned to | tion and his feelings produce. The! 
1 villany and vice; in conſequence of intrinſie force of this dramatic cha. 
Tt which, the old man throws him vt- racter is heightened by the Gnovlar 
bi. terly from his regard, and ſends him | circumſtances in which it is placed. 
" a letter renouncing bim for ever, and | Captain of a band of inexorable and 
i containing that paternal N malediction, f. nguinary banditti, whoſe furious va - 
"10 o dreadful to the ſenſibility of a ſon | tour he wields to the mol deſperate 
1 ho loved his parent. On rec&pt of purpoſes ; living with thoſe aſſociates, I 7 
5 this Charles becomes deſpetate; and, | amidſt woods and deſarts, terrible and 
= :amidf the ſtorm of his feelings, out- ſavage as the wolves they have ci. 
ö raged by what he thinks the irhuma- placed; this preſents to the ſanyu WM . 

nity of his father, readily accepts of kind of preternatural perſonage, wrap. Me 


ER SEALS Cot 
ö 


fighting gallantly in an action with 
me infidels, and in his laſt words had 


WES breathed dut the name of his Father 


and of his Amelia. 1 
feels this relation as his inhuman fon 


The old Count 


expected; he faints at its cloſe, and is 
carried of lifeleſs from the ſtage. 


Phe traitor Francis reaps the fruit of 


I 1 his villany; he reaps, but his conſci— 


; 0 ence does not permit him to enjoy it; 
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and he is ever after preſented às the 
martyr of remorſe, haunted by the 
terrors of inward guilt. 
Herman appears to yield to contrition; 


he braves the anger of his lord, and | 


refolves to embrace the ſirſt opportu- 
nity of counteracting his villauy. 
Though the great and the terrible 
be the moſt prominent features of 
this drama, there are ſcenes in which 
the pathetic and the tender prevail in 
a very uncommon degree; and the 
impreſſion they make on the reader 
is heightened by the contralt of that 
bold unbending ſpirit which he t2es 
melted by their force. One of theſe, 
the ſecond ſcene of the third act, is 
ſo ſtiiking, that I canuot forbear lay- 


ing it before the Society in Engliſh... 


They will make allowance for what 
it muſt Joſe in this form, when they 
conſider that it is the tranſlatioa of a 
tranſlation. | 5 . 
The band are encamped on a height 


on the banks of the Danube, after a 


bard fought battle with a party of 
Bohemian horſe, which had been ſent 
to take them; but which, by the un- 


paralleled valour and exertions of 


Moor and his friends, they had de- 
leated. He enters, overcome with 
fatigue and thirſt, 5 


* I muſt reſt here, throwing 1 


: Jelf on the ground) ; my limbs are 
* broken with fatigue, and my parch- 


would have aſked ſome of you to 
fetch me a little water from that 
river, but you too are weary almoſt 
to death. (One of the band goes out, 


unpercezved by Moor, to fetch him 


* fore water, }) 


His aſſociate 


— 


ed tongue cleaves to my mouth. 1 
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„M. There was a time drau- 
ing his hat over his eyes leave me 


ing his head on the boſom of Grim.) 


„G. Rouſe yourſelf for ſhame! 
See how the landſcape ſmiles —how _ 


“ Grim, {another of his band) Tis 
a long time fince our flaſks were 
empty of wine. How majeſti- 
cally the ſun ſets there below ? 

„% Moor, [ loobing ſtedfaſtly on the ſel- 
ting ſun ? Tis thus that a hero dies, 
and the nations admire his fall! 

* G. It ſeems to move you. 

% . In my youth, it was my fa- 
vourite idea to live like him, Cook 
ing earneſihß on the ſun) to die like 
him; — Twas the fancy of a young 
man. | 

«© G.*' Twas even ſo. 


alone, my friends. : 92 
6% G. Moor, Moor! do you ail 
aught? Your colour changes. 

„% There was a time when L. 


could not fleep if I had forgot my 


prayers before I laid me down. 
„ GE. Pis folly all- Would you, 
like a boy, be ſchooled by the re- 
membrance of your infant days? 


« 1 My infant days! Oh! /lean- 


„ E. Think of theſe no more. Be 
not a child again, I pray you. 


« . A child again ! Would that 


1 were! 


beautiful the evening looks! 


„% M. Aye, my friends, this earth ; 


is ſo beautiful 
« . Why, that is well. 


„M. This ſcene fo grand 


cc 


« G. You ſpeak it truly, I love. 


to hear you talk thus. 


„M. And what am], in this world 
that is ſo beautiful! A thing ſo vile 
on this magnificent work of hea- 
ven !—The prodigal fon! 01 


6 G. Moor! Moor! * 

& M. My innocence, give me 
back my innocence! Look how 
every thing in nature is cheered by 


the ſmile of ſpring. Why in this 


air, ſo pure» to them, ſhould I 
breathe the blaſtitig ſmoke of hell ? 
3 L. When 
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* for enthuſiaſm to wander 
« Scenes of my happy infancy, will 
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« when gentle peace has united them, 


d the world one bleſſed family, and 
©« its Father there above, who is not 
% my Father! I alone ſhut out; the 


*c. prodigal ſon, excluded from the 
portion of his children, ¶M Hrinting 
& hack with hirror) ſurrounded with 


„ 


4 crimes, with murder, bound to them 


* with chairs of iron — | 
„G. (to the reſt of the band) L ne- 


© yer ſaw him thus before. 3 


& M. (with a voice of tenderneſs ) 


% Ah! if it were poſſible for me to 
© be born again; to be born a beg- 
_«- gar, the meaneſt thing that were 
* not a guilty one! With the la- 


* 


bour of theſe hands I would pur- 
c chaſe the wearineſs of peace. Oh! 


„ that with the ſweat of my brow, 


* though that ſweat were blood, I 


, could buy one guiltleſs hour, the 


<«- laxury of one tear! 


„G. Patience, friends; his fit is 
4 almoſt over. . 1 
„M. There was a time when my 
ee tears flowed freely. O peaceſal 
% days! that ſaw me in my father's 
© houſe, in my native fields! Le 


“ ſmiling fields! ye valleys made 


«© ye never return? Will ye never 


„ breathe on this burning boſom your 


„ oales of peace and joy? Nature, 
« why art thou dark around me? 


„ they will never, never return; 
« never on this boſom will they 


«© breathe, they are gone, gone for 
33% (( \ REES 
(To be concluded in your next.) 


Numazs LXVII. 


Thurſday July 29, 1790. 
After the example of my predeceſſors, I 
dedicate this day's paper to the inſertion [ 


The Trifer, No. LXVII. 
« When all around us ate happy, 


in! 


of the favours of my correſpondent; 
To the Aurhnox of the Tzirues, 
T is an old proverb, that idlenef; 

is the root of all evil; that it wil! 
bring a man to rags; and I don't 
know how it is, but certainly there i: 


not ſufficient employment in this 


metropolis for above a third of the 
peq ple in it. 

My Lord, of the Weſt end of the 
town, he has nothing to do. He 


| hunts all day, he drinks in the even. 
ing, and perhaps games all night; 
and yet he complains frequently that 


he has nothing to do, —He riſes early 


in the morning, but it is for the pur- 


poſe of riding away the debanch of 


laſt night, and he amuſes himſelf in 


the intervals of the above pleaſures 


with viſits, &c. and yet, whoever ob- 


ſerves his manner of living, from one 


end ofthe year to the other, will imme- 
diately conclude that he has nothing 
to do, and that he is an idle man; 


and yet, a man who ſpends a large 
eſtate, viſits all the public places, 
games the greater part of the night, 
and deſtroys a good conſtitution, 
cannot, in any propriety of ſpeech, 
be ſaid to do nothing; nay, I think 


he does a great deal, even more than 
he ought to do. | 15 

Lour active, buſtling, and induſtii- 
ous tradeſman, he complains, too. 


that he has nothing to do—on Sun⸗ 
days and holidays —or any dap after 
five or fix o'clock.— He abſolutely 
knows not what to do with himſeli— 
he might read, but that is quite out 
of his /ine—he might game, but 


money would be ſpent in that employ- 
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| ment—he might go to public places, 


but then the neighbours would think 


he was too much the man of pleaſure 
—he might carry on intrigues, but be 


happens to be ſaddled with a wife 
already, and ſhe, perhaps, a devililh 


termagant, who would knock his 


teeth out, if ſhe but ſuſpected him. 
The labourer, who works all ork 
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PX 7cclares he would be the idleſt man 
on earth, if did not know a ſnug 
company where he can ſpend halt the 
night; and although it would injure 
> his health much to work an hour or 


:wo extraordinary (without extra- 
ordinary payment) yet he can fit 
vntil midnight drinking, without be- 
ing paid for, it at all, unleſs receiving 
occaſionally a flight fever, or the 


gout, or ſome other recompence of a 


{imilar nature. 


world calls idle, and yet I know not a 


man who labours more to be doing 
ſomething. He riſes with the lark, 
rides twenty miles on purpoſe to eat 
a hearty breakfaſt in the country, and 
rides the ſame way back again on 
purpoſe to devour a hearty dinner in 
town—with dinner, at which he diſ— 
plays ſome extraordinary feats of 


activity, he contrives to employ five or 
fix hours—butr, alas! there are more 
hours remaining before he can think 


of going to bed, and they muſt be got 


rid of ſomehow. —Cards are his next 


employment, whereat he conſumes a 
few hours, and contrives {upper to be 
fo late, that he really has no inclination 


to do any thing after it, but quietly 


and ſlowly moves to bed.— Yet, in 
ſpite of all this labour, which makes 
him go to bed as much fatigued as 


any harveſt-man in the country, they 
Yet I have heard him | 


call him zdle. 
declare, that he is the moſt miſerable 
man in the world, if he happens not to 
have it in his power to be doing ſome- 


thing. If you want him to ride five 


miles to ſerve yon, he cannot poſſibly 
do it, for he is ſo much engaged! | 


But he will ride fifty, provided he 


has no buſineſs at all on the road. 


This being the caſe, Sir, that zdlene/+ 


proceeds from having nothing to do, 
1 am induced to think that it would 
not be unworthy the attention of 


fome public {ſpirited Senator to em- 


Ploy ſome part of the ſummer receſs 
(which! ſuppoſe wears away quickly) 


f\ deviſing ſome means to prevent 


| 
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idleneſs; J am ſure that the hot” 
Houſe would give their hearty con- 
currence to a bill, the title of which 
was, For the more effeQually pre- 
venting idleneſs and indolence, and 
providing employment for his Ma- 


jeſty's liege ſubjects in Great Britain, 
It would, I am certain, be of 
infinite ſervice to the hands and feet, 


&c. 


which I am ſorry to fay it, are either 
not at all, or very partially, or very 


| improperly employed in nineteen 
ack Indolent is a man whom the . 


caſes cut of twenty. 


OrTlosus. 


Tv the AvTnos of the TRITLER. 
8 IX, | | 


I have often thought that many 


crimes might be ſufficiently puniſhed 
without having recourſe to new laws, 


and that much money might be ſav- 


ed to government without having re- 
courſe to new taxes. 


not be alarmed for their liberties, 
and by the latter we ſhould avoid all 


the grumbling about taxes, which 
makes the national voice, formerly ſo 
ſweet and harmonious, found like the 


groans of a diſeaſed perſon. 


Permit me to recommend, not a 
new tax, although I may call it ſo, 
but the ſtrict enforcement of a very 
old one, I mean the tax on ſwearing, 
which amounts to one HHilling per 


oath. This has a double advantage; 


it improves the morals, and raiſes 
the finances of the nation at once. I 
will be bold to ſay, Sir, that if it 
were properly enforced, it would 
bring into the treaſury a ſum of mo- 
ney equal to the obnoxious taxes ot 
the laſt ten years, and enable Mr. 


Pitt to double the ſum with which he 
intends to pay off the national debt. 


It has been ſaid to me, that one : 
ſhilling is the ſum for the oath of a 
common perſon, but that a gentleman 


always pays five ſhillings; however, 


as it is rather difficult to diſtinguith _ 
| gentlemen ſrom others, we may as 
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well 


| By the firit ju= - 
dicious regulation, the citizens would 
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5 Playhouſes, 
: night of a new piece, the Box-lobbies, 


ſettling days; the 
particularly after dinner, when the 
vine comes on table; large companies 
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well nike 3 2 general matter, and 
equalize the privilege of an oath, 


My plan is to publiſh the A& which 
_ ordains this tax, that none may pre- 
tend 1gnorance, and appoint certain 
perſons to frequent all public places, 


and patrole the ſtreets, ready to col. 


le& the tax the moment they hear 
any perſon ſwearing; and if the per- | 


ſon who ſwears refuſes to pay, nc 
more, but away with him to the 
Juſtice of Peace, or the jail. 

The public places where [ would 
principally ſtation the ColleQors are 
the following; the Opera-houſe, the 
particularly the firſt 


the Galleries and Pit; the Equeſtrian 


Theatres, where the admiration of 


the horſemanſhip obliges the whole 
audience to burſt out in a general 
Good God! the Stock Exchange, on 


Ccfice-huuirs, 


diving together in Taverns or Hall Is; 
the Cockpit, Newmo1ket, the cours 


of gaming houſes; the Courts of Law, 


after the trials are over, where one 


ſide of the cauſe have got nothing 


but ſwearing left to comfort them, 
with all other places where buſineis 
cr pleaſure are carried on. 

I eſtimate this tax at 10, ccol. per 


Gay, (Sundays and Holidays at 


20, col. at leaſt) which would a- 
me unt to ſuch a ſum per annum as 
would icon eaſe us of our national 


E MN 1 am, Sir, your's &c. 


QUNUNc. 
P. 8. No exception in favour of 


5 foreigners. Deil ha“ my Sawl, By 
Jaſus, Diabie, and Dyvil, to pay the 


ame as the Engliſh d—me, &c. 
SSEESSSCSS89985 


Poetry. 
AR A B E L. L A 


And the — ſuckle — F 


Wi h this lond with my brealt would 


: O give me but ſweet Arabell! | . 
1 N the grove where ſprings the roſe, | . 


Where the elm rears its lofty heal, 
Forming a iequelter'd ſhade, 
Where the cooling breezes run, 
Where the ſultry rays I ſhun; 
There, ?tis there, 1 love to dwell, 
And muſing think on Arabell, 

Thro? the trees the ſun-beams play, 
Sweet the muſic on the play. 
Sweet the murmurs of the rill, 

Br 3 the proipedt from yon hill, 
Where the nibbling lambkins feed, 
Whois the ſhepherd tanes his reed, 
Where the bees indultrious ſip 
Honey from each flow'rets lip. 

But my fair one when I eye, 
Wi. ber looks of golden dye, 
With her cheeks of roſy hue, 

And her ſparkling eye-balls blue; 
When upou the gratis green plot, 
She {railing gives the vocal note; 
Brighter {ceries by far appear; 
Sweeter muſic greets my ear. 
Cupid oft belore had trove, 
| With other nympbs to fix my love, 
Enrag'd he ſaw bis labours fail, 
[£300 B gave his arms to Arabell, 
he twangipg bow ſhe quickly row 
And thro? my heart the arrow flew. 
Love, which owns but beauty's 
ſway, 
Soon muſt alter and decay; 
But, founded on eſteem, will laſte 
111} unnumber'd days are palt. 
When, tho? ycutktul pleatures end, 
Still we have a faithful friend. 
Such the joys 1 wiſh to ſhare 
| With my lovely modeſt fair 35 
Such with rapture, let me tell, 
Is my love for Arabell. 
Would tome induJgent pow'r decree 
That each one's with ſhould 81 anted 
| DCs 
While fome for jonding titles pra) 0 


9 1 ; 


Some for wealth and fame decay'd, 


While ſome tor this, and {ome for 
Thats. - 
And many for they know not what, 
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| Ka The Pathetic and Poetic Powers of the Writer of this Poem are ewel] known, 
” He, it appears to us, has fallen upon the only Meaſure which conveys the Spirit 
er Genius of the Gaelic Muſe. 5 | 
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| f O, bind up the TxxSSEs thou ſcatter'/? away; 
ux Seaſon, like MINE, not for ever ſhall laſt, 
But the gleam of a moment-—it /Þines---AND is PAST. 
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oss IA NSs LA ME Nx. 


Hob, Night, whoſe dim mantle extends o'er the Vale, 
In ſilence unbroken, except by yon gale, : 


WE That ſcatters the Beard of the Thiſtle around, 


And ftartles the Sen of the Chaſe with its found; 


Thou, NiGarT, with thy awe breath'ſt a ſullen controul, 
Which accords with the ſorrow-ſtruck ſtate of my Soul, 
Thrice welcome to ME is the darkneſs of Night, 


By Whoſe Orbs thus extinguiſh'd are dead to the Lichr. 


But not of the V:frons of Day I complain 
Nor thy ſplendours, O, Sun, do I wilh to regain; 


Por ſet is my Beam, when my Heros expire, 


And the Rays that ey feel not I canxor deſire, 


F 


'Q, ſpare, then, thy ſplendours, thou Sov'reign of Day ; 


Thus, alone, as I preſs the ſunk Hero's trait bound, 


His fad ſpirit with ſympathy hovers around, 
On its vapoury Cloud, from the Ocean afar, 
S Svittly glides his 2% form like the Lance of a Stars 


Thou Sex ar, at whoſe terrors, pale Lochilix has fled; 


oO bear my weak ſteps to the Halls of the dead; 
| Where, mournfully whiſtling now waves the rank gra. 
| Where thegray SToxs ſtill catches the v1sTs as thev paſs, 


As J preſs through the buſhes this Toftering form, 


a 5 And my white hairs are borne on the wings of the ſtorm; 
| The ne OwL offended abandons her feat, mY 
And alarms the dan Rox from his moſſy Retreat 


e ſarti but he quickly repreſſes his fear, 


For heſees-- but the „eps of the FEEBLE are near. 


HY O Roe of the Tomb, where my Oscax now dwells, 
No footing of mine thy /ov'd ling'ring repells 


Then banquet ſecure on the Moſs of the Hearn, 
Nor think of the HunTes now fleeping beneath 
O dread not the light-bounding ſtep of thy For —— | 
Here, /till cloſe by his Logo, he now /urbers BELOW, ARNO 
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The Defence of Punning. 
By C. CaABTRRE. 


ROM what cavſe it proceeds, 1s 
a matter of doubt, 


And to others i leave the bndiog it 


Out; 


But certain it is, tho? with ſorrow 


tis ſaid, 


That punning no better than felony's 


made. 


Original and Select Poetry. 


Some excuſes for it no doubt we may 


find, 
And to thoſe who'll peruſe them a 
few are ſubjoin'd. 
If that ſaying be true, that is ſo re- 
puted. 
Nor has it. I think, at all been con- 
futed, 
That wit's fire and ſoul in ſnortneſs 
conſiſts, 


With others well then may this enter 


the liſts. 


Moreover, uulike other ſpecies 7 wit, 


No friendſhip is ever diſſolved by it, 


If its common effect is the increaſe of 


fun, 
And rage has been Jud by a well 
ſeaſon'd pun, 


Now, fiction apart and all idle parade, | 


"DE; rebus it beats, or the empty 
charade. 


Aberdeen, July 20th 1790. 


does 


Corinth, to her Lover Polemon, 


Lamp? s dull rays that round 
my chamber play'd, _ 


inclin'd; 


When on the wall I ſaw thy form 


portray'd, 


And wellto note it bent my curious 


mind. 


We love, 


| Dibutadir, the celebrated Maid of | 


My ſickly thoughts to Kander Rill | 


| However faint, will ſoft delight 
impart, p 
| Nay, een his ſhadow will ſuffcient 
prove, 


To ſoothe the languor of 2 love. 
ſick heart. 


The fret illuſion ſtill my mind em · 


ploys; | 
To fix the ſhade I tel a fond de- 
lire; | 
And thus preſerv'd to my admiring 
eyes, 


The charming form that feed: my 
am'rous fire. 


Inſpir'd by love, my purpoſe I attain, 
He guides my hand to trace the 


pleaſing line; 
And tho' imperfect is the ſketch | 
gain, 
My doating fancy dleſſes the de · 
ſign. 


Tpfwich, April 4, 1790. 
| Gr rt ereerntbebeprenepede 
On the Death of 
Mr Fargubarſon of Monaliry. 
ET poliſh'd columns praile its 


man, 


; Or buſts of braſs ſupply the plan 


To catch the patling eye, 

Who rul'd the councils of the land- 

Or who with ſucceſs did command, 
To raiſe our trophies high. 

There conqu'ring tleets and cheering 

fields, 
Ihere future glory merit 1. 
_ To rouſe the latent fire. 

No nation boaſts a fiercer band, 

To vanquiſh foes by ſea and land. 
Deſerts cannot expire. 

Yet ſome with ev'ry virtue Donn, 


| For valour and for worth renown'd, 


Have not obtain'd their due, 
Tho? petulance or power refuſe, 


| The daring truth inſpires the muſe 


For each reſemblance of the jbl 


ö 


Their virtues to perſue-. 
To cover heath and hills with woods, 


Throw bridges over rapid floods, 


Witk 


With eultivation's aim, 
EZ Make ſweet domeſtic care to glow, 
E Where hills peep over hills of ſnow, 
4 Is not below our theme. . 
In yonder glen ſee thoufands dwell, 
In labour and in arts excel, 
Once a bleak, dreary waſte; 
Lach cottage there a ſtatue ſtands, 
Enforcing his ſevere commands, 
Joo meliorate the reſt. | 
Where half ſtarv'd ſheepand naked 
_ rocks 5 
For want abandon'd by the fox, 
| Smile now in verdure green, 
Por poverty, for ſloth and woe, 
* He planted induſtry to flow; 
[ts teeming gifts are ſeen. 
Domeſtic happineſs contends, 
He implemented all her ends, 
| For glory, truth and fame, 
Fach liſping babe with plenty rear'd, 
From age to age ſtill more rever'd, 
Proclaims Monaltric's name. 
June 12th 1790. REcGvuLvs. 


hare hop harharfarhar Racks 


O D T. 
HER. is, ſo naturaliſts ſay, 


1 A plant that cantioys fhrinks 


| The blythe lark, mounted high on 
downy wing, [wmorn, 


away, 


And ſhuns the bans rude touch; 


Fearing the ſmalleſt ſullying ſtain 


That from contaftion might remain; 


Sweet Modeſty is ſuch. 


Contamination thus her dread, 

The bluſhing maiden lifts her head, 
And, tim'rous, ſmiles to-day; 

Tenacious of her ſpotleſs fame, 


Beneath th? oppreſſive eye of ſhame, | 


She droops with fad diſmay. 


The diamond, tho? of ample worth, 

When firſt extracted from the earth, 
Can ſcarce attract the ſight; 

But when it leaves the artiſt's haads, 
hat admiration it commands, 
Array'd in all its light! 


As to the diamond is its glow; 


—— 


ö 


Original and Selel? Poetry. 4 


Does Modeſty in women ſhow. 


And ſtamps alike their worth; 
Beauty itſelf muſt ceaſe to be, 
Without the charm of Modeſty, 

*Fis that which gives it birth. 


Tho? drooping lies the fallen roſe, 


A ſoft, mild int it does diſcloſe, 


And delicately charms; 
Thus ever blooming Modeſty, 
The lots of beauty does ſapply, 

And with attraction arms. 


O! cheriſh then, with greateſt care, 


Your greateſt ornament, ye fair, 


And prize it whillt ye've breath; 
By this preſerv'd, thro? ages ſpace, 
Shall beauty ſmile in ev'ry face, 

And yield alone to death! 


May 8, 1790. . 
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BY JOHN RANNIE, 


| . CAIN Aurora pours her pur- 


ple light 


O'er all the ſcenes which Evening 


'bath'd in dew; 


The blooming landſcape brightens on 


the fight, [ anew. 


And Nature wakes her melodies : 


With ſweeteſt harmony ſalutes the 
And, yielding balm to all the gales of 


| pri. ohen 
The wild roſe bluſhes on the dewy 


The gentle tenants of the grove re- 
de -  :- The plan; 
As, rich in beauty, Nature decks 
| But ab! the tuneful warblers raiſe 


their voice, 


And vernal Nature ſmiles for me 


in vain. 


1 1 ſadly note their varied charms, 1 


bear 


Deep in my ſoul the winter of deſ- | 
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40 e Original and Select Poetry, 
Extract 1 an Ode on the Misfortunes ek Bid the deep tempeſt roer, 
of MARY 2ucen of SCOTS | And whelm a baleful crew; 


Proud lord of Iniſtore! 
Be thine, thy guilt to rue. 
Pent in the dungeon's dark and Rony 


| Hy Joan SARGENT) Es. 


E comes, in beauteous pride ar- womb, 
© 5 + race, | Ofer thee be rais'd a living tomb; 
The flow'r of Lennox? ancient Grim fiends and ſpeQres dire 
On his beaming front diſplay'd Hover round thy coward head, 
High valour and majeſtic grace: | And ſwart melancholy ſhed 
He comes, as when the god es, | Her chilling dews that quench t 
Hears on the eaftern hills his proud ethereal fire; 
oe eeds neigh, . For lo! yon form, that rides the 
Aud chides the lagging hours— ſtorm, 
thine ere | Traitor, *tis thy murder'd king! 
Avert, nor tro, fond Queen, the He joins the hoſts of monarchs 
treacberous ſympathy: ghoſts; 
Thy heart, that ſwells with love's vo- | Of the days of old they ſing 
luptuocus tide, With ſounds of loud lament they 
Shall mourn the coldneſs of thine . Hat. 
altei'd mate; | His ſanguine thade, that fres the 
The ſtorm of boiſterous paſſion ſhall | miſty air; 
tublide; 7. Chate: Sublime they float, and o'er the 
And ardent throbs expire in jealous mountains bare _ 
Scar'd pleaſure flies from thy unhal- In majeſty of midnight ſail : 
low'd bed, Down heav'n's broad ſteep deſcend 
While. vengeance ſtalks around, and in dread array, 
beckons to the dead. I ö And in the ſhadowy moon's pale con- 
. * What ſadly-ſoothing ſtrain, | fine melt away. 
What mournfol melody hath caught 


Ill fated Queen! thy ſtar, th "at ood 
On the pure zenith's blazing height, 
Now reddening meets che troubled 


mine ear? 
Ah! no more the notes I 8 | 


The leſſening cadence dies along the flood, 
plain; 


| And ſtreams with melancholy light: 
Sweet minſtrel, whoſe enchanting art n youder land; the book of Fate, 
In ecſtaſy can lap the heart; 


| T e lo of thy cap- 
Why bath thy muſe advent'rous Read 7 25 , e W 
hr q There count the groans whoſe 
Thrills the wide-water'd moat, and 
caſtle's loneſome round. | 

Tho? in thy veins rich ſtreams of ho · 
i or o, : 
Tho" thy proud hand a double 
wes ſceptre prelt ; blow, 
No genial ties ſuſpend the ruthleſs 


From Doria's ſtream and Suſe? , 
4: "warbling hade? 
Ia claitering hawberk clad, thro” 
nmnight's ſtill gloom, 
gern Ruthven fiercely ſtalks with 
| haggard mien; 
With thundring tone -prolaing | 


— he 
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35 the victim's doom, | 5 
| | ov or pity melt a rival $ 
| And tears her minion from a doating | Nor 1 | ade as Chury cries 
. | neen; | . Periſh 192 Ghrewl- 
kt eriſh the traitor !. periſh: oÞ 
1 Thro' the arch'd courts, and toried | While gentle Metvil veils bis beton. 
1 chambers high, | 


— 


Loud bricks of terror ring, and | beten ee 


death's expiring cry. ä as 
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partiality entertained for it. 
books have been written to prove that 
it is attended with beneficial conſe- 
| quences to the morals as well as the 
manners of the age, and ſome have 
connected the ſervices of the ſtage 
and the pulpit by an union which 
many divines will probably think too 
cloſe. Authors of plays generally 
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THE TRIFLER; 
Nonbzx LXVIII. 
Thurſday Auguſt 12, 1799. 


On THE STAGE—VUSES OF IT—IM- 
MORALITY OF THE LAST TWO CEN- 
TURIES——HOW REFORMED—COL- 
LIER'S CHARACTER—AND ATTACK 
ON THE DRAMATIC WRITERS. _ 


MONG the various amuſements 
5 of the preſent day, the ſtage 
may be conſi dered as holding a very 
important rank, on account of its ex- 


tenſive influence, and the general 
Many 


rank themſelves among the Moraliſts 


q of the age, and from a natural fond- 


nels for the productions of their ge- 
mus, attribute to them a merit which 


Vol, III. | 


frequently admits of a diſpute, Bat 


whatever may be affirmed by writers 


of plays, who are bound in duty to. 


perſuade themſelves, at leaſt, that: 
they have been well employed, the 
queſtion ſeldom will be agitated in 
an age addicted like ours to amuſe- 
ment. Men go to the theatre to be 
diverted. In this the farce has as 
much ſhare as the regular Drama, 


the Harlequin as the Tragedian. If 


they find inſtruction, it is more than 
they expected. If they find enter. 
tainment, it is all they wanted. 

The greater part of the plays writ- 
ten in the two laſt centuries were 


groſsly licentious both in language 


and ſentiment. The authors perhaps, 
however en thought that they im- 
proved their hearers, ſtrange as ſuch. 
an opinion may appear. Of what 
complection the audience then con- 


ſiſted, we cannot at this diſtance aſ 


certain. All we know is that the 


Rage enjoyed the patronage of Kings 
and Courts, and we may fairly ſup- 
poſe that the people were not defi- 
cient in rewarding the endeavours of 


managers and the genius of writers, 
We are likewiſe certain that the im- 
morality of ſtage plays was not with- 


Int its genſnre, for the divines of the 
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daughters. 
character could reconcile the obſce- | 


| neral and ſucceſsſul. 


468 


laſt age condemned the ſtage In toto. 
They never conſidered whether it 
was poſſible to purify the ſtage, to 
introduce delicacy of language and 
ſentiment, and give a moral tendency 
to the fable "They conſidered the 
ſtage as it Was, and they condemned 
it as they fonnd it. 
the moſt zealous theatrical advocate 
of our own times will join; 
words are yet invented to juſtify in- 


decent language, and no man will deli— 


berately argue in defence of what is 
poſitively prophane. 

The endeavours of the clergy, 
however, although ſtrong in appear 
ance, were but teeble in effect. The 
ſtage continued to be the favourite 


In this cenſure, 


tor no 


The Trifler, No. LXVIIT. 


———_—__©_—___ 


amulement of the Court and the 


people, and thoſe who were its friends 
either wholly diſregarded the ad- 
monitions of the clergy, or branded 


them with the names of fanaticiſm | 


and bigotry. 

In peruſing the plays of thoſe tirnes, 
we are [track with their general. and 
pecultar indecency of language, a 
:2nguage often ſo groſs and ang. 
Led, as to make us doubt whethe 
ever it was actually uſed upon an 
Engliſh ſtage, The theatres were no 
doubt reſorted to by modeſt women, 
and bathful virgins, by men who 
trembled for the fidelity of their 


Wives, and parents who were anxious 


to preſerve the chaſtity of their 


But how men of this 


nities of Dryden, Durfey, Vaabrugh, 


cation and propriety, is a queſtion 
which cannot now be determined. It is 
lufficient that the plays of theſe au- 
thors were acted as written, and as 
we find them in our libraries, and 
that this method of writing was ge- 
A revolution, 
however, took place in ſtage writing, 


curious in its riſe and progreſs, and 
remarkable in its 3 


By this 


plays were purified from their indeli- 


all the affiſtance 


tion, and reviſe 


miſed great danger, and! 


cacies, and every alluſion to ſacred 
ſubjects was baniſhed. The fame ay. 


diences that encouraged the immo. 


rality and profaneneſs of the theatre, 
ſoon were convinced of the propriety 
of reſormation, and promoted it wit! 


a zeal which has not yet ntirely, 


nor, e (oth even in a great meaſure 


ſubſided. 

To work a change ſo great and iin 
portant asthis, world leem to require 
which ſhining abili. 
ties, popular character, and even the 
hand of power could contribute To 
contend with all the living poets from 
Dryden to D'Urfey, to oblige the 
greateſt wits of the time to Iabrgi to 
the labour of correcting what had ac- 
tually ſucceeded without any corree- 
their own works with 
the zeal and pen of a reformer, to 


dictate to the world leſſons of pro- 


priety for which they had never ſeen 
occaſion, was an attempt. that pro- 
zeld forth 
To rouſe 


feeble hopes of acceſs, 


| the envy of the moſt favoured writers, 


to leflen their reputation, and to 
prove victorious againſt all their 
powers united, was hardly to. be ez 

pected from one man, and that man 

proſcribed by the laws of his country 
on account of his political principles, | 
juſt diſmiſſed from a priſon, and per- 


' mitted tobe atreſt from farther puniſh 
| ment under the protection of his {up- 


poſed inſigniſicance. 


Such a man and hero was Jeremy. 


Collier, whom Dr Johnſon calls EN 
Congreve, &c. to their ideas of edu- 


fierce and implacable Non; uror.“ 
He appears to have ſtudied the hif- | 


l tory of ancient ſtages, and by vole. 


paring them with the modern Was It 
clined to give the preference to the 
former, on account of their decency, 
and the moral tendency of their 
plays. Not ſatisfied with this conſe- 
quence of his reſearches, which 


would have leſt the matter where he 
found it, he began to 1 1 
burgh 
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burgh and D' Urfey, with an attention 
' which he had not before beſtowed, 
and ſelecting thoſe parts which were 
objectionable on the ſcore of delica- 
cy, impiety and blaſphemy, he put 
them together, intermixed with a 
ſeries of ſhrewd and ſarcaſtic re- 
marks. Theſe he publiſhed in a vo- 


lame, entitled, A ſhort View of 


the Prophaneneſs and Immorality of 
the Englifh ſtage,” printed 1693. 


The firſt chapter is entitled, The 


Curious Letter from Miſs 5B—. 


— — 


ſlered. 


469 
this chapter with the Comparative 
Regularity of the Heathen ſtage in 
this reſpect, but this was not wanted; 
and as he has made the compariſon, 
it amounts to nothing, ſince our 
knowledge of the religion of the 
heathens is as imperfect as ſome 
may deem it uſeleſs; and had this 
compariſon ended very differently, 
his arguments would not have ſuf- 
Collier, however, thought 
it neceſſary to grace his approaching 


Immodeſty of the Stage,” proved 
by various examples from the authors 
of the time. To theſe be adds a 
variety of examples from Plautus, 
Terence, Seneca, Aſchylus, Sopho— 
cles. Euripedes, &c. to prove that 
the Roman and Greek ſtages were 
more inoffenſive than the Engliſh; 
and concludes with quoting autho- 
rities from Ben Johnſon, Beaumont | 


triumph with every poſſible decora- 
tion. How this was finally effected, 
{hall be the ſubject of my next paper. 


TIE LESS) 


CURIOUS LETTER. 
T he following anſwer was given lo a 
gentleman who lately aavertiſed for 


= | Rs a wife, which, from its fingularity 
and Fletcher, and Corneille, againſt | aue inſert, under the arne Fi, 
FF the preſent ſtage. Io prove all this . . 
uas certainly not difficult, perhaps e ; 
not neceſſary; but Collier wiſely „ 
C Ng êoui 888 
21 {elf to be maſter of the ancients as | FIND by the newſpapers. of 
Wo well as the moderns, be would not 1 Tueſday, that you want a wife; 


- appear in a light ſo formidable to his | now IV ant a huſband very much; and 
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na | antagoniſts, He wiſhed by a diſplay | as you elegantly exprets it, my heart | 
of learned reading to avert the con- | has been“ panting”? for one ever ttace 1 
„ | tempt of his enemies, and convince | I was fifteen, and I am now twenty. i 
„ them that he was no declaimer. [As for the qualtfications you de- 1 
In his ſecond Chapter, he takes a | fire in the happy the who is to be #4 
Voi of the prophaneneſs of the ſtage, | your partner for life, I do not poſſeſs $f 

under the heads of curſing, ſwearing, | them all; but perhaps you will over- mY 
17 improper alluſions to Holy Scripture, | look the few 1 do not, in conſidera- i 
Sg and abuſe of religion. The inſtances | tion of the many I do poſſeſs in a 5 
15 he brings in proof are from the Or- great degree, which you have not 41 
111. phan, Old Batchelor, Double Deal- 


mentioned, ſuch as baking, walking, 
clear-ſtarching, &c. &c. | 
| But let me ſee, I'll anſwer theſe 
you-ſpeak of one by one. . 

In the firſt place, I neither ſpeak 
Dutch, French, nor any other out- 
landi/i tongue; for, as my father 
always fays, “one tongue is enough 
for any woman;“ but tor Engliſh, 
I would not turn my back on e'er 2 
woman in the city of London. 
3 M2 


m- er, Don Sebaſtian, Love Trium- 
in- | Phant, Love for Love, Provoked 
he Wife, &c. and are in general ſo 
cv, dbonvincing as to require only to 
cir de pointed out. If they were cen- 
ie tured upon the ſtage, why were they 
ict Ul retained? If not, their direct 

» | fendency is, beyond a doubt, un 
the iriendiy to piety and morality, and an 
ar- inſult to Chriſtianity. He concludes 
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For my lb; 1 am exactly what 
you term © a buxom gil;” and I 
can aſſure youamnaotalittleacmiredon 
a Sunday at Bagnigge Wells, by all 


the ſpruce linen drapers, haberdaſh- 
ers, hair-dreſſers, and common coun— 


cilmen that reſort to that polite place 


of amuſement, and exclaim as 1 paſs 
them, Faith ſhe is a bouncer !” By 


this you will find I am none of your 
little ſkinny dabs, but a hale, ſtout, 
Fat, good-looking wench. I hope you 


are not ſo unfaſhionable as to like 
thin women?—they are quite out, — 


no ſuch thing worn by men of faſhi- 


on! I was once as thin as the beſt of 
'em; but no ſooner did I learn that 
fat women were the ten, than { drank 
warm porter from morning till night; 
by ſo doing, I have made myſelf of 
as comfortable a ſize as you would 
wilh to ſee, being, I dare ſay, not 
leſs than a yard round the bottom of 
the wailt, the reſt in Proportions. tor 


Tamfſymmetry itſelf. 


My hand and arm {by which you 


Jay you are tojudge of my other limbs) 
are very well made, though rather 


upon the reddiſh hue, owing to my 


Having a good deal of hard work 10 
do, for we keep no ſervants; my ta- 


ther ſays, there is no occaſion, being 
ſo many idle women in the houſe, 


that is, Bett, Nan, Peg, and I; fo. 
we do the work of the houſe week a- 
bout, by which means, as I ſaid be- 


fore, my hand is not ſo white as might 


cheeks may be, for, to my knowledge, 


I never ſaw her, perhaps ſhe is an 
Eaſt Indian lady ? Be that as it may, 


this I will make bold to fay, I have 
got as red a face as any woman in the 
county of Middleſex, and I never uſed 


any paint in my life. 


My eyes are very good, and when 


Curious Letter from Miſs 5—. 


to ſet up foraſchoolmaſter. 


be; but when I come to have nothing | 
to do bur rice ina carriage, and go 
to the tour of Europe, I doubt not 
in a little time it will get white as a 
Hilly. ; 
I don't 3 WEN like Mrs. Hebe 8 


as with you; 


I am in a paſſion (which bappens ver 
often) they ſparkle like diamonds! 
At other times they are as armlel; ; 

pair of eyes as ever were liuck i: 4 


| head. 


My teeth are not aw li 
on the contrary, they are natural 
black; but nevertheleſs my breath is 
as ſweet as a cowſlip ; and when [ 
have as much money to ſpend as [ 


like, (v hich I ſuppoſe will be the cav 
| when I come to be Mrs 


uiid 
T can buy Olympian dew, the balm 
of lillies, animal magnetiſm, and a 
thouſand other fine things, which will 
ſoon make them as white as a curd, | 
warrant you. 

You ſay you don't expect a ſhilling 


| with the lady That quite ſuits me 


for J can tell you I have not a ſhilling 
in the world, except a bent ſixpence 
with a hole through it, which was 
given me by my only brother as a 
keep-ſake, when he went into Eser 
I always 
wear it round my neck, tied to 2 


black ribbon, and as it bange down 


within-fide my flays, I dare ſay 1s 


often taken for the picture of ſome fa 
| vourtte ſwain. | 
if they will, ſo much the better, why 


Let 'em think f9 
ſhould not I hang out falſe colours 
as well as my betters ? There is a 
great deal of deceit in this town; and, 
as ſomebody fays, „all is not gold 
thar glitters . 

So now 1 have told you 6 all; and 
if you have not a mind to take me, 
I beg you will keep this letter a great 
ſecret, as I have a notion Billy 
Nimble, the ſmart toyſhop-man, has 


| a ſneaking kindneſs for me; and it 
| he knew that 1 writ to any man, he 


might ſcorn me. Now it you won't 
have me, 1 ſhall lay all the irons in 
the fire to catch him. Tiue I {ball 
not live in ſuch brilliancy with him 
but nevertheleſs, he is 
a hard working, money getting 

young man, and we might live tole- 


| 


rably comfortable; belides, ne 


Coy 


Biſbopſgateſireet. “ POLLY B— 


ther marry our porter (who is crook- 
ed, and deformed) than die an old 
maid. hs 
« 80 pray, dear Mr Quild—, 
don't ſpoil my market, and be like 
the dog in che manger, neither eat 
yourſelf nor let others eat. 
Nothing now remains to be ſaid, 
but that I beg you will anſwer this, 
and let me know in the news-paper 
you put your advertiſement in, how it 
is directed, and where to ſend for it, 
as that is the genteeleſt, as well as 
the moſt ſecret way; beſides, with- | 
out you ſend it by that vehicle, it 


will never meet my yes; ſor ſhould 


it come by the penny-polt, there's 
my father, Bett, Nan, or any of em, 
would no more mind opening it than 
I ſhould ſwallowing an oylter, and 


mayhap, of burning it afterwards, 


without my ever ſeeing it; for though 
I'm oldeſt, they can't abide that I 


Therefore, you ſee it is neceſſary to 
anſwer it in the news-paper, if you 
mean to anſwer it at all; it is to be 
ſure an expenſive mode ot convey- 
ance; but what is four or five ſhil- 
lings to a man poſſeſſed of one hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand pounds! Oh, 
dear! what a ſum! I queſtion if the 
Lord Mayor is worth as much! 

It we like one another upon a 
longer acquaiatance, 1 will, in my 
next, appoint a place to meet you. 

In the mean time, FS 

LI remain your humble ſervant, 

To command, 


S 


Proceedings of the French National Confe- 
deration ; in Letters From an Engliſh 


Gentleman who avas preſent. 


PARIS, July 14, Ten o Clock at Night, 


] HAVE juſt time to give you the 


following {ketch of this day's impor- | 


ant buſineſs :=To-morrow you ſhall 
are the particulars at large. BY = 


Proceedings of the French C onſederation. 


The proceſſion ſet out at eight o' lock 
precilely, from the Gate of St Martin, 


— — 


: body guard. 1 5 5 
12. One hundred infants, in their 
mother's arms, decorated with national 


and paſſed the Boulevards, through the 


| ſtreets of St Dennis, &c. to the Place of 


Louis XV. where they were joined by 
the National Aſſembly and the King; 
whence they proceeded to the Field of 
Mars, (but which 1s henceforth to be 
called the Field of Confederation) 
through the triumphal arch, having 
previouſly paſſed the bridge of boats. 

'I'his extenſive train conſiſted of 


Citizens of all racks and ages, of the 


National Aſſembly, and the Kine, who 
had picdged himſelf to accompany his 
ſabjects; and was arranged in the 


following order: | 
1. A detachment of the Pariſian 


National Guard on horſeback, with a 
numerous band of muſic. 9 75 8 
2. The Citizens of Paris, who had 
been appointed Electors in April 1789. 
3. A detachment of the Pariſian Na- 


tional Guard on foot, with muſic. 
4. The 240 Citizens of Paris, choſen 
in Auguſt 1789. - 5 


ſhould have a ſweel- heart before they, | 3" The Cuy Drums. 


6. One hundred and twenty 


conduct the feſtival, accompanied by the 


Preſidents of the Diſtricts. ; 


7, Sixty Adminiſtrateurs Proviſoires 
of the city of Paris. 3 | 

8. Monſieur the Mayor of Paris, fol- 
lowed by. ' 
9. The Guards and Muſic of Par is, 
forming a train of 160 Deputies of the 


| Commonalty, ſixty Preſidents, and other 


officers attendant on the Mayor. 
10— 11. The KING : —on his right 


hand the Preſident of the National Af- 
| ſembly, attended by all the Members of 


that body ; preceded by the Heralds at 
Arms, ſurrounded with the colours of 
{ixty battalions of the Pariſian National 
Guard, and followed by bis Majefly's 


cockades. The women took the civic 


oath in behalf of their children, and alſo 
pledged themſelves to train up their 


offspring to good order, and in the 


moſt inviolable and boundlefs attach- 


ment to their Country, their Conſtituti- 
on, and King. e | 


13. 'T his affecting group Was ſuc⸗ - 
ceeded by a body of 300 children, from 
| eight to ten years of age, dreſſed uni- 


_ formly 


CEN 


- Citizens 
of Paris, choſen by the ſixty diſtricts to 
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formly, attended by muſic, and carrying 
banners, inſeribed, The Hope of the 
People. 


— — 2 — 


A fter theſe followed an innumerable 


train of Citizens, of various profeſſions, 
preceded by bands of muſic. The train 
was cloſed by a detachment of the Na» 
tional Troops on horſeback, and two 
regiments of foot. 
Allthe Deputies and Members of this 
Feſtival were preſented with a Medal, 
_ deſipned and executed by M. Gatteau, 
repreſenting, on one fide, the Genius of 
France ſtanding before the Patriotic 
Altar—her right hand on the Book of 
the Conftituiion, and in her left a 
bundle of hoſtile weapons; at the foot 
of the altar ſtands Public Tranquility, 
with her attributes; and behind her, a 
flag, on the point of which 1s elevated 
the Cap of Liberty ; on the upper part, 
Truth appears deſcending from Heaven. 
The reverſe contains, as an exergue, 
« Confederation des Francois, Paris xiv. 
Juillet M, bce xc. 5 
At eleven o 
Was performed; after which his Majeſty 
took the Federal Oath to the new 
Conſtitution. In 
minutes the whole of this multitudinous 
aſſembly joined in the ſame ſolemn ſanc- 
tion; and the cetemony concluded with 
a grand Te Deum. = 


clock a ſolemn high maſs 


the courle of fix 


The feſtivities of the day then com- 


menced—but of theſe it is impoſſible to 
give any adequate idea. 


| FULET $5. 3 
The great day is over, having in 


all reſpects exceeded the moſt extra- 
vagant expectations, and being rendered, 
by the good management of the conduc- 
tors, and the good diſpoſition of the 
people, as regular, as orderly, and as 
peaceable in the aſſemblage of the im- 
menſe  concourſe—in their behaviour | 
when collected -in their retiring from it, 
and walking home after the ceremony 
was finiſhed, as you ever experienced at 
a Theatre; or the compariſon would be 
much more appropriate it I were to ſay 
a Church! ; | | 
The people began to aflemble and | 
ſeat themſelves ia the Champ de Mars 
between ten and eleven o'clock the night 
before, and were coming in ſmali par- 
ties till day break, when they began to 
increaſe, and from three till niae o'clock 


= 


| 


| 
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they poured in at all the great avenue; 
where parties of cavalry compoled dt 
the Paris National Guards cautiones 
them as they. entered, not to bury, 
but take time, for there was room for a. 
I muſt obſerve, that 4coo cot the Paris 
Guards were ſtationed without the cir. 
cle, and 2000 within, at ten o*clock the 
preceding night, to preſerve order, 
Tickers of two deſcriptions had been 
prepared; one to admit to ſeats imme- 
diately connected with thoſe ot the 
National Aſſembly, the King, tie 
Commons or Electors, &c. and the 


other to admit to the conimon places 


round the circle; but great as the 
number prepared was, the diſtribution 
was found unlikely to give ſatisfachon, 
and it was therefore reſolved to declare 
tie common tickets altogether uſeleſs, 
and that every body would be admitted 


without. 


1 was ſo fortunate as to get one « 


the tickets that admitted to the firſt del. 


cription of ſeats, and it obtained tor me 
a place in the very beſt pothble ſituation, 


| where I had an immediate and cloſe ob- 
{ſervation of all that paſſed under and 


near the Grand Pavilion, which con- 
tained all that was intereſting of cha- 
rafter; and with the altar, which was 
erected in the centre of the immenſe cit- 
cle, formed the great ſcene of action, 
By the aſſiſtance of an excellent glats, 
I commanded all that was done at tbe 
Altar, and felt no ſmall pleature in 
reſlecting, that ſeparate as the ociedts 
were, 1 was thus enabled to obſerve al 
their progrels in the compleateſt mab- 
ner poſhble. When I arrived, Which 
was about ſix o*clock, thoutands, and 


| tens of thouſands were collected; and 
| about ten all the leats were complete!) 
occupied. 1 


Such of the Pariſian and other of the 
National Guards as were not neceſlary 


to the proceſſion, were aſſembied in the 
great circle; and all the carly part of 


the morning, and during every lutpence 
of the proceedings, they afforded inÞ- 
nite gratification to the ipectatofs, 0 


forming vaſt dancing circles, marching 
triumphantly to the beat of drums, 16 


immenſe parties, with their caps 4d 


hats on the points of their {words, form. 


ing adverte battalions and making {ham 
lights, &c. ſometimes ailmoit any 
with joy, running in loole numbers 4 
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in all directions, flouriſhing their ſwords 
and exclaiming, Vive la Liberte ! Vive 


ta Lei! Vive le Roi! Vive la Confede- 
” .ation Nationale] Vive mon Frere ! em- 


© bracing each other, and the ſpectators 


. 55 
* r 


N > aifo, who fat in the front rowVs. - 
Ode of them perſonating a Vitim 


to Tyranny, was carried with great ſo 


& 3 


llemnity 10 2 marked ſpot, where the 


body was laid, and made the occaſion 


for their more firmly uniting, which 
Was teſtified by a variety or actions. 
Having got an Abbe within the 


Feircle, they put 2 grenadier's cap on 
him, and a muſket in his hand, and mar. 

© ched him all round it; and in like 
manner alſo, they entertained us with a 
Capuchin Friar 5 —thus, in various 


ways, filling ap the time, and amuſing 
the ſpectatots as well as themſelves. 
Ar ſeven o'clock in the morning, 


\ the Crucifix was placed oa the Great 
Altar. | 


A little before nine, an advanced 


body of the Prieſts appeared upon the 


altar, and immediately began to attire, 


each tying round his waiſt a ſaſh of the 


National Colours, and decorating the 
Cruciſix, and various parts of the altar, 


with ribbons of the ſame. 


. of the 


At half paſt ten, a very grand pro- 
ceſinn of more than 100 Prieſts, a- 


mong whom the Biſhop of Autun of- 


ficiated as principal, proceeded in a 
double line, ſupported by a ſtrong body 


Grand Pavilion to the Altar, carrying 
with them the Tables with the Com- 
mandments, and the ſacred Books: as 
toon as they aſcended the altar, they 
degan the ceremony of conſecrating, it. 
A few minuies before twelve, a 
grand ſeu de joye announced the near 
approach of the proceſhon to the Frium- 


phal Arch; and the Guards, hitherto 


giving a looſe to their liberty, prepared 


to form into ranks for their reception. 


The file appointed to line the paſſage 


from the great circle up to the Pavilion, | 


tending by their ſtanding ſo much near- 
er the upper part than was neceſſar v, to 
intercept the view of the people, they 


} : | g 
called out vociferouſly for them io retire, | 
aying, © Whom d'ye want to guard 


there? the King? we'll guard him!“ 
hey ſoon drew lower down, and all 
Was peace. | 


At half paſt twelve, the leading 


wy of the proceſhon, (excluſive of the © 
who precedes, and 


ational Guards, 
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National Troops, from the 
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who fell back as they entered the cir- 
cle) conſiſting of the Citizens of Paris, 
who were nominated Electors in April 


1789, advanced and took their ſeats, 
while unother /eu de jove was firing; 


and ſoon after, the Citizens choſen 


EleQors in Auguſt 1789. 


Theſe were followed by the 120 Citi- 


_ Zens, choſen by the Sixty Diſtricts, to 


do the honours of the Fete, accora - 


panied alſo by the Preſidents of the 
Sixty Diſtricts, . 1 


Then came the Sixty Proviſionary 
Adminiſtrators of the city of Paridiates, 


whole party was immediately accom» 


panied by the Mayor. EE | 

At one o'clock, Monſieur la FAY- 
ET PE, heading a body of cavalry, 
and himſelf mounted on a beautiful 


milkwhite charger, rode up to the up- 
per part of the circle, amidft the united 
_ acclamations of the people, and the 
_ cry of Vive la Fayette! . 
A conſiderable {pace of time was now 


occupied in bringing up and forming 


the remainder of the proceſhon ; during 


which Monlieur la Fayette was exceed- 


togly attentive in his directions to the 


preſervation of that order and propriety, 
which it ſeemed to be every one's with 
to render perfec. EET 

At three o*clock, the ſignal was made 


for conducting the Eighty Three Con- 


federation Banners to the Altar, for the 


purpoſe of being conſecrated, which 
was done with all imaginable ſolemnitv. 

Upon the ſame ſignal, the QUEEN 
(with her attendants) alſo made her 


appearance, in a partitioned place im- 


mediately behind the King's chair, hav- 
ing the Dauphin with her, whom ſhe 
placed on her knee: ſhe was tolerable 


well received, and the Dauphin much! 


applauded. The Queen looked divinely: 
was moſt becomingly dreſſed; her cap 


decorated with pearls, a pearl necklace, 


and pearl ear- rings. No diamonds! 
As ſoon eas ſhe was ſeated, the KING 


entered, and took his Chair of State, 
which was fixed upon aline with a leſſee 


chair, upon which the Prelident of the 
National Aſſembly fat; from the top 
of the King's State Chair, the Crowa 


had been removed, and the Cap of I. i- 


erty ſub{tutvied in its place! He was 


Tuperbly dreiled, in an uncommonly rich 


luit of gold tiſtue, and appeared to be 


in good {pirits, He with great familia - 


. 3 1 5 : * 
mnty, Cirected his conyeriation to the 


Pra- 
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Preſident, and it drew forth continual [| © I the King of the Farxcy, f 
durſts of applauſe. | Fs 2 ſwear to the Nation, to make uſe 


ofall the po we: that is delep a;eq 


— 


At forty minutes after three, the con- 
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clufion of the ceremony of conſecrating 
the Banners was announced, by a heavy 
diſcharge of artillery. Theſe Banners 
are a preſent from the city of Paris to 


the $3 Provincial Diſtricts, and conſiſt of | 


two branches, forming an oak wreath, 
tied together with the national colour 
ribbon, inſcribed within the wreath, 


% CONFEDERATION NA TION- 


ALE ;” and under it the number of 
the department to which belongs, and 


the date of that day, © July 14, 
WE wc, 
_ "The Banners having rejoined their 
ſeveral ſtations, the great body of the 


National Guards, who hitherto had 


| lined the extreme of the inner circle, 
now formed on each fide a half circle, 
from the foot of the pavilion ſteps to the 
altar; the enſigus of each of the Sixty 


Paris Diſtricts, all of which are ex- 


tremely beautiful, and various in their 


devices, being firſt marched up to the 


front of the pavilion, and ſaluting as they 
pPaſſed it. 


At half paſt four, the Confederation 


Oath was read at the altar, and all the 
Deputies holding out their hands in an 
horizontal direQian, cried out, Fe le 

fture—lT ſwear it.“ FVV 
NM. de la Fayette then 
| from his charger, and walked uncovered 
up to the King's Chair, where the oath 
heing read, he, in the name of the Na- 


extended, as before deſcribed, and 
looking ſtedfaſtly at the altar, repeated 


the words, “ Je le jure,“ the Guards 


all repeating it after him. 

At forty-three minutes paſt four, the 
Preſident of the National Aſſembly, 

riſing from his ſeat, and advancing to 

rhe front of the level on which the 

National Aſſembly were ſeated, fixing 

his eyes on the altar, heard the oath ; 


and, with great dignity, extended his | 


arm, and pronounced the words,“ Je 
le jure,” which weie repeated alſo by 

the Aﬀembla on nn 
At forty-five minutes paſt four, the 
KING aroſe, and waiting till every 
tinng was ſilent, read very audibly, and 
with ipfigite majeſty of manner, the oath 
aſlgned to him, which tranflares as fol- 
ons: | 


diſmounted 


« to me by the conſtitutional Lay 
of the State, in maintaining the 
Conſtitution, and cauſing th- 
«© Laws to be put in execution,” 
And as ſoon as he had read ir, he, 
the reſt had done, extended his arm, 
looked ſtedfaitiy at the altar, and pro. 
nounced, “ Fe le jure; and immedi. 
ately the ſhouts of near half a miliio; 
of people, the clattering of ro, oc 
ſwords, the waving of 143 banners and 
enſigns, and the diſcharpe of an in. 
menſe line ot artillery, excited feelings 
which words cannot expreſs, and gf 


58 
ay 


| which the human imagination, unaided 


by a view of the grand and glorious 
ſcene, can form no adequate concen» 
tion. The awful and unbroken ſtillnel; 
maintained during the adminiſtration ot 
each oath, no doubt, rendered the aſto. 
niſhing acclamation, which followed, 
more forcible than they otherwiſe. 
would have been in their effects; but 
it altogether made an impreſſion upon 
the mind, which though the human fa- 
culties are utterly unable to convey a 
ſenſe of, will retain its wonderful force, 
till recollection is no more. ö 
The King almoſt immediately went 
away; the people followed; and every 
body walked home in the ſame manner 
they walked there, without crouding 
ur 1nconvenience of any kind. In an 


hour the place was cleared. 
tional Guards, and with his right hand 


At night, a very peaceable illumina- 
tion took place, with a fire-work at the 
Town Hall; and to-day this city 1s as 
tranquil as your own. _ | 
The weather was gloomy, and ſome 
very heavy ſhowers fel] ; but the place 
was covered with umbrellas, and very 
few were inconvenienced by it. During 
all the more important parts of the 


ceremony, the weather was uncommonly 
ſerene, 1 


Ae order which forbid any carriages, 
except the King's, from appearing in 
the ſtreets, contributed more than any 


thing tothe orderly approach and return 


of the company. 


„„ SILET: 10. | 
The early hour of the poſt's departure 
hence in the morning, prevented my 
reviling the laſt account I ſent you; ol; 


by rendering it a little more correct 12 
97. K n 


Wy 
1 


more ample, I ſhould have made it 
© ynneceſſary to trouble you with this ſup- 


plement. N Es 
I am not ſure that 1 deſcribed the 
* conſecration of the Confederation Banners 


. to have been performed during the 
grand maſt, of which ceremony it form- 


ed a part; and as ſoon as that was 
” finiſhed, a grand Te Deum was perform 
ed, accompanied by upwards of 2000 


* muſicians, including zoo drums, and the 


mulic of the ſeveral regiments who were 
placed on the large platform which 
- compoſed the firſt elevation of ground 


* ſurrounding the altur,— here were 


four double drums and a great number 


olf lerpents, to ſtrengthen the baſs. The 


mulic was by Goss c, and extremely 


grand in its effeA, It was immediate- 
lv preceding the Conſecration of the 
* Banners that a ſignal was given, which 


led to the entrance of the King, the 


Queen, &c. and the adminiitrativa of 


© the oaths. 


The proceſſion through the city, and 


: to the Champ de Mars was moſt mag- 
© nificent, both in its appearance and ef- 
feck. The houſes, which are moſily 


| fix, ſeven, and eight ſtory high, were 
crouded at every window and covered 


upon every roof. The acclamations and 


dhe appropriate expreſſions with which 
each ſeparate body was received, and 


; 2 as they paſſed, excited an a 
\ bundance of feelings; and in the flow 
of joy, its ecttacy was frequently mani- 


feſted by involuntary bur/ts of tears! 
All the ſtreets through which it paſſed, 
= and all the way to the Champ de 
© Mars, were lined on each fide with 


three rows of the National Guards, 
between whom and the houſes, &c. 
there were five, fix, and ſeven rows 
of citizens, arranged in the greateſt 


order. 


2ü2•ůů — 


The number of ſpectators in the city 


of Paris and the Champ de Mars, added 


to thoſe who compoſed the proceſſion, is 


E | eſtimated at a million and a half! 


As ſoon as the company was diſperſed 
from the Champ de Mars, the Provincial 
eputies retired to an entertainment 


prepared for them by the National 


Guards of the fixty Paris diſtricts, at 
Ta Mutrrs, where they found 15,000 
Covers laid, and an ample ſupply of wine, 


1 mongt them ſome of our own country- 
en, Whoſe example, as the ſenior ſons 


1 which many others partook of, and a- 
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of liberty, was readilyfollowed up by het 
younger children, and ſome of them 
acrificed ſo copioufly to the jolly god, 
as to be ſcarcely able to join in the ge- 
neral cry of Vive la Liberte. | 
Though the number of Depuries from 
the ſeveral Provincial Guards was limit- 
ed, there was not a linple place that did 


from Naatz, for inſtance, the numbet 
of Depaties were 50, but they were ac- 
comoanied by upwards of 400 viſitors ; 
and ſo it was from every other proviace, 
which contributed greatly ro the in- 
creaſe of numbers. | 
 Scaffolds and immenſe crouds covers 
ed alſo the villas and che gardens upon 
the high grounds of the elegant villages 
of Chaillot and Paſſy, and all the coun- 
try round that quarter, which is op- 
poſite to, and commands a comolete 
view of the Champ de Mars, riſiag 
gradually from the oppoſite bank of the 
Seine to a conſiderable height, and of 
great extent. e | 
la my yeſterday's account, I men- 
tioned that ſeveral heavy ſhowers fell in 
the courſe of the day ; but I believe it 


of the mot tremendous | ever witnefſed, 
poured down ia torrents a few minutes 
after the Biſhops, the Almoners, and 
the Clerical Hoſt, had taken their 
ſtations upon the altar; where, ex- 
poſed on an eminence, they had to ſu tain 
its fury, and muſt have been drenched 
to the ſkin; bat this, which lated 
about a quarter of an hour, and another 


„ T7 


hour after, and laſted about twenty 
minutes, they ſtood with the utmoſt 
fortitude, and kept their ſtations near 
ſix hours after. The fſpeRators had 
their umbrellas, and the Guardes Nati- 
onale, in the great circle, danced away 
the effects of theſe ſhowers; the poor 
Prieſts alone had to bear its force, with- 
oat any means of thelter or relief. 
On Sunday morning next, the RING 
is to review all the troops of the line, 
and the Natioaal Guards, in the 
Champ de Mars, which is anqueſtion- 
ably the fineſt theatre in the world for 
ſuch a ſpectacle, aTording raiſed ſeats 
for near three hundred and fifty thous 
ſand ſpectators, where they fit as core 
veniently as in the boxes of a playhoute. 
All the theatres and places of 2. 
muſement are this day opened gratis, 
„ aua 


nat afford alſo a liberal ſapply ot viſitors; 


eſcaped me to particularize, that one 


as ſevere, which fell almoſt halt an 


rats en > 
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and all admitted free who chuſe to 
to them! | 

On the fide of the bridge of boats, 
along which the proceſſion paſſed, were 
the following inſcriptions : 

„ Under our preſent defender, the 
poor fhall no longer tremble for the 
ſafety of their inheritance. The ſtrength 
olf the great—the power of the wealthy 
ſhall not tear it from them.” En, 
« Our country now, and its law, are 
the ſole authority that can call us to arms, 
and we will die in its defence, for we 
only live to preſerve it.“ | 
On the triumphal arch were the fol- 

lowing : | N 


conſtitution, we ſhall perfect it.“ 
We will no longer dread you, petty 
tyrants ! you, who oppreſſed us under 
an hundred different names.“ 
for ages—they ha e been re-eſtabliſhed 
for all men—the King of free people is 
alone powerful.“ 1 
« You cheriſh that liberty vou 
poſſeſs it—ſhew 
preſerving it!“ ; 
The grand Altar of Liberty was erec- 
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ſteps, compoſed of four different ſtair- 
Caſes, Phe ſteps were formed from the 
tone of the Baſtile, and ſupported by 
large pillars. 
About the altar were painted ſeveral 
allegorical deſigns on the ſubject of the 
day. Four grand paintings were hung, 
one on each front of it: | 


Os — — —— n 
n 2 6 — — 


France, pointing to the word Conſtitu— 


two cornucepias. 

of the glorious deſcendants of France, 
dlowing the trumpet of Fame, and bear- 
ig this inſcription;n: . 
Hold in your remembrance theſe 
three ſacred words, which are the 
guarantee of your decrees—the Na- 
TION, the Law, and the King. The 
Nation is yourtelves—the Law is your 
own, for it is your will—and the King 
is the Guardian of the Law.“ 
The third painting repreſented the 
National Deputies taking the Civic 
Oath; and the fourth deſcribed the 
Arts and Sciences, With the following 
ungerneath ; 5 | 


go | 


'* Devoted to the grand work of the 
« 'The Rights of Man were deſpiſed 


yourlelves worthy of 


ted in the middle of the field. The ap- 
proach to it was up a lofty flight of 


The fiſt repreſented the Genius of 
tion, with a picture of Plenty, holding 


The ſecond painting deſcribed ſome 
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* Men are equal It is their singt, 
and not their birth, which diſtinguiſh; 
them.“ nj , 

© The Law ought to form the baſk 
of every State; in its preſence all meg 
are equal.“ 

Myrrh and frankincenſe were burr in 
large urns about the altar: the form gg 
It was round, the cieling painted ef fy 
blue, and was ornamented with large 
chandeliers. At the end of it wx 


placed the Sword of Juſtice, 


ANSWER or Tut KING or Tit 
FRENCH, 


To the Federative Deputies of the Fighty 
Three Departments of the National 
Guards. ot the Thuilleries, on the 1th 
inſtant, the Day before the Feſtival, 


J receive, with much ſenſibility, 
the teſtimonies of love and attachment 
which you give me, in the nzme of the 
National Guards, united in all parts © 
France. May the foleran day, on which 
you are to renew in common your cat 
to the Nation, paſs over without diger. 
ton, and may it ſerve to ſtrengtber 
the calm, and eftabliſh the r:ign © 
the laws, and of liberty, throughout 
the realm ! | : 

“ Detenders of the public peace, of 
the laws and of liberty ! conüder that 


1 < Ky 
your firſt duty is the maintenance 0: 07 


der, and obedience to the laws; that 
the benefits of a free conſtitution out 
to be equal to all; that rhe more fe: 
we are, the more ſerious become o- 


fences apainſt the liberty and cropeity 


of others— the more criminal become 
acts of violence and outrage, when 


they are not ommitted by command. 


„Report to | your fellow. citizens; 
that 1 wiſh I could ſpeak to them © 
as I ſpeak to you here. Tell them that 
their Kix is their Father, their Pro- 
ther, their Friend—that he cannot be 
happy but in their welfare—great but 
in their glory—powerful but in theilt 


| liberty—rich but in their profperity”” 


and that he can only ſuffer in ther 
afflictions. Above all, make know” 
the words, or rather the ſentiments © 
my heart, in the humble coTTacte 
and in the RETREATS of the uniorty 
nate. Tell them, that though I can 
not go along with you to their aly- 


lums, I wiſh to do fo; and that both. 
in my aſfeRion, and by the 


OT ary 


E 


are the protection of the feeble, 7 wil! 
Touatch over them. Say, in fine, to the 
Zaiferent provinces of my kingdom, 


that the more that circumſtances will 


| 


permit me to fulfil the wiſh I have 


formed of viſiting themiwith my family, 


the happier will it make my heart,” 


| $986SS58855085998 


Account of the German Tragedy, Les 
”  Poteurss By Henry Mackenzie, 
Eg: & R. S. Edinburgh. | 
(Concluded from page 460.) 


\ Ubdued by the tenderneſs of the 


recollection which this ſcene ex- 


preſſes, Charles viſits his native caſtle 
in diſguiſe ; he finds his father dead, 
bis brother Francis in poſſeſſion of his 
- inheritance, and his miſtreſs ready to 
take the veil. After yielding for a 
while to thoſe ſofter feelings which 
the ſcenes of his infancy recal, he re- 


|  colle&s the outcaſt abandonment of 


bis own ſituation, makes himſelf 
| known, at the inſtant of parting, to 


bis Amelia, and flies to rejoin his 


deiperate aſſociates. 
In this ſituation of things, the 


E fourth act commences. The ſcene is 


ot that ſavage kind, which prepares 


tlie imagination for the horrors to en- 


ive, Tis night; and the remains of 
the band are aſſembled on a deſert 
heath, near to the ruins of an ancient 
tower, round which the winds whiſ- 
tle, and the owl fhrieks. They had 


watched three days and nights of 
danger and alarm, and all, except 


their unhappy chief, whom remorſe 


an anguiſh keep awake, yield to their 


Fatigue, and lay themſelves on the 


ground to fleep. Moor remains a- 
lone, and walks to and iro, like the 


lovereign ſpirit of the night, revolv- 


ing in his troubled, but daring ſoul, 


this world and the next. In this 


world, he has now nothing left to 
hope, and he looks, with deſperate 


calmneſs, on the dark and unknown 
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merly ſolicited.) 
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gulph of that to come. His tolo 


quy is of that ſublime and broken ſort 
which expreſſes the agitation of a 
great but erring mind, yielding to re- 


morſe ſor crimes which have ſtained, 
| his life, but not corrupted his foul, 


and left him, amidſt the outrages of 
violence and vice, the ſentiments and 


the ſufferings of virtue and of feeling. 


After a pauſe of gloomy meditation, 


he breaks out in the following words, 
(to my tranſlation of which the So- 


ciety will afford the indulgence 1 for- 


« A long long night! on 
« which no morning will ever dawn! 
& Think ye that Moor will tremble ? 


„Shades of the victims of this affaſ- 


& ſinatipg ſword! I ſee your bleed- 
*& ing wounds, I look on your livid 


& lps, and hear the laſt azonizing 
„ groans they breathe, but I tremble 
e | 
| © eternal chain, which he who fits in 
« yonder heaven holds in his hand. 


Theſe are but links of that 


“% He ſtamped theſe horrors on my 
& deſtiny. Even amidit the inno- 


cent, the happy days of my unſul- 


& lied infancy, his eye ſaw them, and 
ee ſealed them on my fate! ( ſe draws 
« Pp. . The barrier betwixt e- 
© ternity and time, this little inſtru- 


&© ment can burſt, and then Thou : 
„ dread unknown! whither wilt thou 


5 lead? where wilt thou place me? 


If thou leav'ſt me this conſcious 
„„ ſelf, *tis that muſt create my heaven 


« or my hell. Amidſt the waſte of 
& a world which thine anger bath de- 


“ ſtroyed, I can people the ſilent void 
Or wilt thou, in 


« with thought. | 
© new and untried fates, lead me 


6 through various miſery to nothing? 
«© Thou mayeſt annihilate my being; 
« but while this ſoul is left, will not 


c jts freedom and its force remain? 


„ *Tis equal where, (putting up his 


e þ;/ol) L will not now ſhrink front 


the ſufferings of the preſent, the 
« deſtiny of Moor ſhall be fulfl- 


e led.“ 


He 
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of this 


+ He is ſilent, he hears the tread of 


approaching feet, and preſently a fi- 


ure glides before him, and knocks at 


the grated wicket of the tower. The 
Figure ſpeaks, * Riſe, man of ſorrow, 

* imnhabitant. of the tower, thy re- 
A. feeble voice an- 


<« paſt is here.“ 

ſwers from the dungeon within, 
Herman, is it thou? Bring'ſt thou, 
like the prophet's raven, his food 
to a lipgering wretch, that lives by 
the crumbs which thy pity affords 
him ?? Moor, who had ſhrunk 
back in amazement, now advances, 
and defiresthe man to ſtop. That man 
is Herman. He draws his ſword ; 
but is almoſt inſtantly diſarmed. 
What art thou, ſays the aſtoniſh- 
ed Herman, whoſe touch withers 
like that of death? Art thou the 


46 
«c 
Cc 
ds 


66 
66 
T 
& ſpirit of this murderous tower?“ 
I am, ſays Moor; the extermina- 


« ting angel is my name; and yet 


- 6c I have fleſh and bones like thee. 


Rut what wretch is in that tower? 
46 


tower; the ſkeleton figure of a fa- 


miſhed wretch creeps from the dun- 


geon—“ Horrible phantom?“ ſays 


the aſtoniſhed Moor, in a low and | 


filled voice,“ my father!“ 
It 1s his father whom the inhuman 


Francis (taking advantage of the long 


taint into which the account of his 


| Jon's death had thrown him) had 
buried alive in the dungeon of the 
tower. When Charles is informed 
of this, and his other treacheries, by 
Herman, the penitent aſſociate of his 
villiany, he wakes the band, and in 
the rage of filial revenge, diſpatches 
one of the boldeſt of his troop to 


force the caſtle of his brother, and 


bring him alive beſore him. The 
. old man is {til} ignorant of his de- 
Aiverer's being his ſon, and waits, 


terrified and weak, the diſcloſing 
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demon of this horrid place; the 


1 will burſt his chains.” He draws. 
From his pocket the paſs-keys which 
bis profeſſion employs ; he opens the 


myſtery of juſtice and | 


of vengeance. 1 | 
The laſt act opens with a ſcene in 
the caſtle of the guilty Francis, who 
is now in poſſeſſion of the county of 
Moor. He is exhibited in all the 
diſmay and diſtraction cf awakened 
remorſe. After ſome incoherent dia- 
logue (wrought vp with the liveheſt 
circumſtances of guilty terror) with 
a ſervant, who had watched his ſlecp, 
and followed him, when e had ſtart- 
ed from his bed, into the ſaloon 
of the caſtle, they are told by a 
frightened domeſtic, that a troop of 
horſemen are approaching at a gallop 
with terrifying ſhouts. The Count 
is petrified by his guilty fears, and 
cannot give orders for defence. His 
tollowers, however, for a while diſ. 
pute the paſſage of the band, till the 
caſtle is ſet on fire. Its maſter is 
ſtill more loſt in the horrors of his fi. 
tuation: and, after an unavailing re. 
queſt to his ſervants, to ſave him 
from the vengeance of his enemies, 
by putting bim to death, is left alone 
amidſt the approaching flames, wiſh- 
ing to die, yet dreading death, till he 
| hears the thunder of the band at the 
gate, which ſhakes, burſts, and the 
entering foe ſeizes him alive, and ca- 
ries him off, according to the com- 
mand of his captain. 
The ſcene changes to the heath, 
where Moor and his old father are 
diſcovered amidſt the war of contend- 
ing feelings with which the 1on 15 
torn. He often reſolves to diſcloſe 
himſelf to his father ; but the con— 
ſciouſneſs of his fallen and abandon- 
ed ſtate withholds him. The poet 
has contrived, by placing the father 
and ſon in this particular ſituation, 
to inſuſe into this ſcene a degre* 
of tenderneſs which melts the heart, 
mixed with a horror that chills 
the imagination. When the old 
wan complains that he has now 1 
ſon to cloſe his eyes, his ſon throws 
himſelf on the neck of his father, 


yet is unable to diſcover that this 
wrete 


wo 


brother. 


wretch, this robber, this aſſaſſin, is 
his Charles, At that moment, a 
diſtant noiſe is heard, and preſent- 
ly the dim gleam of torches begins 
to illumine the ſcene around them, 
the glare of the ſight increaſes ; the 
voices are heard more near; the ac- 
caſtomed mutic of their ſavage U1- 


umph ſounds ; and the faithful band | 


of Moor, true to their commiſſion of 


vengeance, bring the criminal Francis 


chained before his father and his 
It is impoſſible to convey 
by narrative the horrid ſublimity of 
the ſituation which this ſcene preſents, 
or of thoſe expreſſions to which the 
wounded fen{ibility of Moor, wrought 


upp to the moſt inſatiable revenge againſt 


erxclaims againſt the cruelty of his a- 


the author of his father's miſery, and his 


own, gives birth. The reader could 
hardly conceive any modern imagina- 
tion, how pregnant ſoever with tragic 
terrors, to produce a ſcene that could 
vie with the dread picture of the fourth 


act; when he has read the fifth, he 


will find the horror equalled, and the 
intereſt ſurpaſſed, IT 

Moor leads the wretched Francis 
befoie his father. The old man 1s 


willing to forgive him; but his bro- 
ther has devoted him to vengeance. 
He deſires the band to lead his fa- 


ther to a remote part of the wood; 


and then, ſettling the fury of his re- 


venge into the terrible ſolemnity of 
diſpaſſionate juſtice, he places his 
brother in the midſt of his fierce aſ- 


ſociates, and deſires them to pro- 
nounce ſentence on his crimes. They 


conſult ſome time together on an ade- 
quate puniſhment; and then, felici- 
tating themſelves on the thought, they 


throw him into the dungeon in which 


this barbarous parricide had buried 


dis father, The old man is brought 
in. He feels the yearnings of pater- | 


nal affection for his guilty ſon, and 


vengers. Moor throws himſelf into 
is arms, and diſcovers to him his 
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tation of happineſs, and look only for 
« Your pa- 
| © ternal curſe, ſays he, conſigned me 
Theſe men you fee 
„are robbers—your ſon is their 


ſituation. But his ſoul is too proud 
Lou are mur- 
„ derers, ſays he, and I am your 


favourite, his Charles, Juſk then, 


Amelia, who had eſcaped from the 


caſtle of his brother, enters, and runs 
to embrace her lover and his tather, 
The father feels all the pleaſure of his 
ſon and his niece reſtored, and fondly 
anticipatesthefelicity they are to enjoy. 
But Moor bids them check the expec- 


deſperation and horror. 
«© to perdition. 


„ chief.” The exhauſted ſtrength 
of the old man cannot Rand theſhock; 


he expires, in the arms of his ſon. 
His miſtreſs ſtill ſurvives; and though 


dumb with terror and grief, folds him 
in her arms, and ſhew the moſt ar- 
dent affection for her Charles, Warm 
in his love, as in every other feeling, 


Moor had doated on her to diſtrac- 
tion; he forgets himſelf in her embra- 
ces, and for a moment thinks he will 
live and be happy with his Amelia. 
« Come from her arms, Tries one of 
„ the boldeſt of his troop, or I will 
| ©* ſpeak what ſhall freeze your hlood,”” 
Think, exclaims another, (while 
| © they level their pieces at his head) 


« of your vow to be ours for ever. 


„ Ours you are, and heaven nor hell 


« can win you from us.” Their 
voices rouſe the remembrance of his 


to yield to threats. 


« chief. Down with theſe arms, 


„and know your maſter.” Awed 
by the ſounds they are accuſtomed _ 
| to obey, the banditti lower their 
arms. „To be great, Moor muſt be | 
| © free, I would not give this tri- 
«© umph for all the elyſium of love. 
© (He draws his ſword). Call not 
that madneſs of which your ſouls 
« want ſtrength to ſee the grandeur, 
„ The greatneſs of deſpair is above 
„ the ken of wiſdom. On actions 
& ſuch as this, reflection mult follow, 


% not wiſdom pauſe,” ““ 
He plunges his ſword into the bo- 


ſom 
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ſom of Amelia. Struck with the 
barbarous heroiſm of the deed, his 
aſſociates fall at his feet, acknowledge 
his unparalleled fidelity, and vow to 
be his ſlaves for ever. No, ſays 
16 he, with a determined and petrify- 
« ing calmneſs; the deſtiny of Moor 
« is accompliſhed. Thus far it was 


% in human power to go, and thus 


« far he has gone; but here his 
& courſe is cloſed, and his genius 
« cries out, Ai i, conſummated.” He 


_ diſmiſſes his band, except two favou- 


rite officers, with an exhortation to 


uſe their invincible courage in the 
ſervice of their country. 


two favourites, whoſe ſouls are not ſo 
deeply tinctured in blood, he be- 
queaths his paternal domain, and de- 


ſires chem to leave him, and to devote 


their future lives to virtue and obe- 


dience to the laws. And I too, he 
* concludes, will obey the laws; 1 


« will bear the ſterneft puniſhment 
« of their decree.” And he goes to 
deliver himſelf up to juſtice, 

I have ventured this long and par- 
ticular account of the tragedy in 
queſtion, becauſe it appears to me one 


of the molt uncommon productions 
ot untutored genius that modern times 
can boaſt. Contelfedly irregular and 
faulty, both in plan and conduct, 
it were needleſs, and perhaps unfair, 


to offer any remarks on its defects. 
But its power over the heart and the 
imagination muſt be acknowledged. 


Every body has heard the anecdote 
of its effects on the ſcholars at the 
ſchool of Fribourg, where it was re- 


preſented ſoon after its firſt appear. 
ance. They were ſo truck and capti- 


vated with the grandeur of the character 
of its hero Moor, that they agreed to 


form a band like his in the foreſts of 


Bohemia, had elected a young noble- 
man for their chief, and bad pitched 
on a beautiful young lady for his 4. 
_ melia, whom they were to carry off 


from her parents houſe, to accompany 


their flight, To the accompliſhment 
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To theſe. 


of this deſign, they had bound them. 
ſelves by the moit ſolemn and tre. 
mendous oaths ; but the conſpiracy 
was diſcovered by an accident, and 
its execution prevented, 
The energy of this tragedy's ef. 
fect is not to be wonderedat, eſpecial. 
ly on young minds, whoſe imaying. 
tions are readily inflamed by the en- 
thuſiaſm of gigantic enterpriſe and 
deſperate valour, whoſe ſenſibility is 
eaſily excited by the ſufferings of a 
great unhappy mind, and who feel a 
tort of dignity and pride in leaving 
the beaten road of worldly prudence, 
though the path by which they leave 
it may ſometimes deviate from moral 
rectitude. But hence, to ſome parts 
of an audience, the danger of 2 drana 
ſuch as this. It covers the natural 
deformity of criminal actions wich 
the veil of high ſentiment and viriu- 
ous feeling, and thus ſeparates {it 
may be pardoned the expreſſion) the 
zusoral ſeiiſe from that morality which 
it ought to produce. This the au- 
thor has, ſince its firſt publication, 
been candid enough to acknowledge, 
and reprobates, in terms perhaps more 


| {irons than it deſerves, his own produc- 


tion as of a very peruicious tendency. 
He has left his native country I. 
temberp, from which 1 beheve indeed 
ſome conſequences of the publication 
of this tragedy had driven him, and 
now lives at Manheim, where he pub 
liſhes a periodical work, and bas writ» 
ten one or two other tragedies, which 
have a high reputation. Ithisgeuus | 
can accommod2te itſelf to better ſub- 
jects, and to a more regular conduct 
of the drama, no modern poet Iicems 
to poſſeſs powers ſo capable of bend- 
ing the mind before him, of rovling 
its feelings by the elevation of his ſenti- 
ments, or ot thrilling them with the 
terrors of his imagination, 


Ia. 


Intereſting Extras from 
Bruce's Travels. 


(Continued from page 446) 


AN have thought the Queen 
of Sheba was an Arab. But 
Saba was a ſeparate ſtate, and the 
Sabeans a diſtin people from the 
Ethiopians and the Arabs, and have 
continued fo till very lately. We 
know, from hiſtory, tl:at it 15 a cuſtom 
among theſe Sabeans, to have women 
for their ſovereigns in preference to 
men, a cuſtom which {till ſubſiſts a- 
mong their deſcendents. 
— [eds levibuſpue Sa- 
| bæls, | Ln | 
| Imperat hic ſænus Reginarumque ſab 
armis, | 
Barbariæ pars magna jacet, 
CLAUDIAN, 
© Her name, the Arabs ſay, was 
Billic; the Abyſſinians, Magueda. 
Our Saviour calls her Queen of the 
South, without mentioning any other 
name, but gives his ſanction to the 
truth of the voyage. The Queen 
of the South (or Saba, or Azab) 
ſpall riſe up in the judgment with this 
generation, and thall condema it; 
for ſhe came from the uttermoſt 
parts of the earth to hear the wiſdom 
of Solomon; and, behold, a greater 
than Solomon is here.“ No other 
particulars, however, are mentioned 
about her in ſcripture; and it is not 
probable our Saviour would ſay ſhe 
came from the nttermoſt parts of the 
earth, if ſhe had been an Arab, 
and had near 50 of the Continent. 
behind her. The gold, the myrrh, 


— 


caſſia, and frankincenſe, were all the | 


produce of her own country; and 
the many reaſons Pineda pives to 
| new ſhe was an Arab, more than con- 
vince me that ſhe was an Ethiopian 
or Cuſhite ſhepherd. 

HA ſtrong objection to her being 
an Arab, is, that the Sabean Arabs, 
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the religion of all the Eaſt. 
the conſtant attendant and ſtumbling 


or Homerites, the people that lived 


* 


481 


oppoſite to Azab on the Arabian 
ſhore, had kings inſtead of queens, 
which latter the ſhepherds had, and 
ſtill have. | 
the Homerites were never ſeen a- 
broad, and were ſtoned to death if 


they appeared in public; ſubjects of 
this ſtamp would not very readily 


ſuffer their queen to go to Jeruſalem, 


even ſuppoling they had a queen, 
which they had not. | NB 


* Whether ſhe was a Jeweſs or a 
Pagan is uncertain : Sahaiſm was 
It was 


block of the Jews; but conſidering 
the multitude of that people then 
trading from Jeruſalem, and 


probable the was a Jeweſs. And 
when the queen of Sheba heard of 
the fame of Solomon concerning the 
name of the Lord, ſhe came to prove 
him with hard queſtions,” Our Sa- 
viour, moreover, ſpeaks of her with 
praiſe, pointing her out as an exam- 
ple to the Jews. And, in her thankſ- 
giving before Solomon, ſhe alludes 
to God's bleſing on the ſeed of Iſrael 


for ever, which is by no means the 


language of a Pagan, but of a per- 
ſon ſkilled in the ancient hiſtory of 
the Jews. 1 1 

She likewiſe appears to have 
been a perſon of learning, and that 
ſort of learning which was then al- 
moſt peculiar to Paleſtine, not to 
Ethiopia. For we ſee that one of the 


reaſons of her coming, was to exa- 


mine whether Solomon was really 


the learned man he was faid to be. 
She came to try him in allegories, or 


parables, in which Nathan had in- 
ſtructed Solomon. „ 
The learning of the Eaſt, and of 


the neighbouring kings that correſ. 


ponded with each other, in Paleſtine 
and Syria, conſiſted chiefiy in theſe: 


% And Joath king of Ifrael ſent to 


Amaziah king of Judah, ſaving, 


The thiſtle that was in Lebanon ſent to- 
: the 


Moreover, the kings of 


the 
long time it continued, it is not im- 
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the Cedar that was in Lebanon, ſay- 
ing, Give thy daughter to my ſon 
to wife: and there paſſed by a wild 
| beaſt that was in Lebanon, and trode 


down the thiſtle.” “ Thou ſayeſt, 


Lo, thou haſt ſmitten the Edomites, 
and thine heart lifteth thee up to 
boaſt: abide now at home, why 
ſhouldeſt thou meddle to thine hurt, 


that thou ſhouldeſt fall, even thou, 


and Judah with thee?” : 

The annals of Abyſſinia, being 
very fuk upon this point, have taken 
à middle opinion, and by no means 
an improbable one. They ſay ſhe was 
2 Pagan when ſhe left Azab, but 
being full of admiration at the ſight of 
Solomon's works, ſhe was converted 
to Judaiſm in Jeruſalem, and bore 


Bruce's Travell. 


him a ſon, whom ſhe called Menilek, 


and who was their firſt king. How- 


ever ſtrongly they aſſert this, and 


however dangerous it would be to 
doubt it in Abyſlinia, I will not here 


aver it for truth, nor much leſs ſtill 


will I poſitively eontradict it, as ſcrip- 
ture has ſaid nothing about it. I ſup- 
poſe, whether true or not, in the cir- 
cumſtances ſhe was, whilſt Solomon 
alſo, fo far from being very nice in his 
choice, was particularly addicted to 


Idumeans, and other ſtrange women, 
he could not more naturally engage 


| himſelf in any amour than in one 
with the queen of Saba, with whom 


he had ſo long entertained the moſt 


lucrative connections, and molt per- 
fect ſriendſhip, and who, on her part, 
by ſo long a journey, had ſurely made 


ſufficient advances. 


Ihe Abyſſinians, both Jews and 


| Chriſtians, believe the xlvth pſalm to 


be a prophecy of this queen's voyage 


to Jeruſalem; that ſhe was attended 


by a daughter of Hiram's from Tyre 
to Jeruſalem, and that the laſt part 
containsa declaration of her having 


a ſon by Solomon, who was tobe king 


over a nation of Gentiles. _. 


po Saba, or Azab, then ſhe re- 


turned with her ſon Menilek, whom, 


after keeping him ſome years, (+ 
ſent back to his father to be inſtrugeg. 
Solomon did not neglect his charge, 


and he was anointed and crowned 


king of Ethiopia, in the temple of 
Jeruſalem, and at his inauguratiog 
took the name of David. After this 
he returned to Azab, and brought 
with him a colony of Jews, among 
whom were many doctors of the law 
of Moſes, particularly one of each 


tribe, to make judges in his kingdom, 


from whom the preſent Umbares (or 
ſupreme judges, three of whom al. 
ways attend the xing) are ſaid and be. 
lieved to be deſcended. With theſe 
came alſo Azarias, the fon of Zadok 
the prieſt, and brought with him a 
Hebrew tranſcript of the law, which 
was delivered into his cuſtody, as he 
bore the title of Nebrit, or high. 
prieſt; and this charge, though the 
book itſelf was burnt with the church 


of Axum in the Mooriſh war or Adel, 
is ſtill continued, as it is ſaid, in the 
| lineage of Azarias, who are Nebrite, 


or keepers of the church of Axum, at 
this day. All Abyſſinia was there. 
upon converted, and the govern. 
ment of the church and ſtate mode!l- 
led according to what was then in ue 
at-Jeruſalem., . 
By the laſt act of the queen of 


Saba's reign, ſhe ſettled the mode of 


ſucceſſion in her country for the fu- 
ture. Firſt, ſne enacted, that the 


crown ſhould be hereditary in the 
family of Solomon for ever. Second- 


ly, that, after her, no woman {ſhould 


be capable of wearing that crown or 


being queen, but that it ſhould deſcend 


to the heir male, however diſtant, in 


excluſion of all heirs female whatever, 


however near; and that theſe two 


articles ſhould be conſidered as the 
fundamental laws of the kindom, ne- 
ver to be altered or aboliſhed. And, 


laſtly, That the heirs male of the roy - 
al houſe, ſhould always be ſent pri- 


ſoners to a high mountain, where they 
were to continue till their death, ot 


tl 
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zu the ſucceſſion ſhould open to | forty years after his converſion, ' 
- | 7 wem. doing penance for having ene; 1 
„ he Abyſſinians,“ ſays our author, our Saviour upon the mountain: 
| | <« havetheſcriptures entire as we have, | what became of him after they do not b 
f Band count the ſame number of books; | ſay, Again, another ſaint, that # 
1 but they divide them in another man- | never ate. nor drank from his mo- 4 
* |. ner; and both the Old and New | ther's womb, went to Jeruſalem, and | 
t BF Teſtament are but in few hands, ſaid maſs every day at the holy fepul- | 
3 K® *<« Many booksof the Old Teſtament | chre, and came home at night in the A 
are forgot. The Revelation of St. | ſhape of a ftork, The laſt I ſhall.. i 
i = John is a piece of favourite reading | mention, was a faint, who, _; A 
» © amongſt them: ſo is the Song of So- | very fick, and his ſtomach in dif. il 
t  Hlomon with their old prieſts, but for- | order, took a longing for partridges; . 4 
: © bidden to the young ones, to the | he called upon a brace of them to i 
* KF dgexcons, laymen, and women. They | come to him, and immediately two i 
- © aſcribe no myſtic meaning to it. | roaſted partridges came flying, and F 
K e After the New Teſtament, they | reftted upon his plate, to be devoured. ; 7 
a | placetheConſtitutionsof the Apottles, | Theſe ſtories are circumſtantially told i 
a which they call Synn2d9s, which, as | and vouched by unexceptionable peo | : 
a far as the caſes or doctrines apply, | ple, and were a grievous ſtumbling- 9 
y we may ſay, is the written law of the | block to the Jeſuits, who could not ' 
* country. Theſe were tranſlated ont | pretend their 'own miracles were "1 
; of the Arabic. They have next a ge- | either better eſtabliſhed, or more 1 
» WF neral liturgy, or book of common | worthy of belie. 1 
of prayer, beſides ſeveral others peculiar | There are other books of leſs ſize q 
„tio certain feſtivals, under whoſe names | and conſequence, particularly the 0 
they go. The next is a very large Organon Denghel, or the Virgin i1 
* KF voluminous book, called Haimanout Mary's Mulical Inſtrument, compoſ- 3 
Abou, chiefly a collection from the | ed by Abba George about the year j! 
- works of different Greek fathers, treat- | 1440, much valued. for the purity of. A 
© | ing of, or explaining ſeveral hereſies, its language, though he himſelf was 1 
or diſputed points of faith, in the an- an Armenian. The laſt of this Ethi- 9 
f | cient Greek church. Franflations of | opic library is the book of Enoch. [ 
f the works of St. Athanaſius,” St. Bazil, | Upon hearing this book firſt mention- f 
'- | »t. Chryſoſtome, and St. Cyril, are ed, many literati in Europe had a 1 
- | iikeviſe current among them. The | wonderful deſire to ſee it, thinking 1 
* wwo laſt never ſaw ; and only frag- that, no doubt, many fecrets and un- þ 
l. WM ments of St. Athanaſius, but they | known hiſtories might be drawn 1 
d dre certainly extant, - | fromit. Upon this ſome impoſtor, q 
" KF * The next is the Synaxar, or the | getting an Ethiopic book into his 9 
d Flos Sanctorum, in which the mi- hands, wrote for the title, The Pro- ' 
a | Tacles and lives, or lies of their ſaints, | fphecies of Enoch, upon the front page ; 
eve at large recorded, in four mon- of it. M. Pieriſc no ſooner heard li 
v firous volumes in folio, ſtuffed full of | of it than he purchaſed it of the im- 4 
ou fables of the moſt incredible kind. poſtor, for a conſiderable ſum of mo- bl 
4 They have a ſaint that wreſtled with | ney: being placed atterwards in Car- : 
: the devil in ſhape of a ſerpent nine | dinal Mazarine's library, where Mr. | 
P miles long, threw him from a moun- | Ludolf had acceſs to it, he found it 4 
E tain, and killed him. Another faint was a Gnoſtic book upon myſteries in 9 
4 B Who converted the devil, who turned | heaven and earth, but which mention= _ f 
n | monk, and lived in great holineſs for ed not a wordof Enoch or his prophe- 4 
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| known. 
upon it as apocryphal; and as it was 
quoted in the book of Jude, the 
fame ſuſpicion fell upon that book 


cy, from beginning to end; and 


from this diſappointment, he takes 
the exiſtence of 


upon him to deny 
any ſuch book any where elſe. This 
however, is a miſtake; for as a pub- 


lic return for the many obligations I 
had received from every rank of that 
moſt humane, polite, and ſcientific 


nation, and more eſpecially from the 


ſovereign Louis XVI. I gave to bis 
cabinet a part of every thing curious 


1 bad collected abroad; which was 


received with that degree of conſide- 
Tation and attention that cannot fail 


to determine every traveller of a libe- 


Tal mind to follow my example. 

© Amongſt the articles I conſigned 
to the library at Paris, was a very 
beautiful and magnificent copy of the 


Prophecies of Enoch, in large quarto; 


another is amongſt the books of ſcrip- 


. ture which I brought home, ſtanding | 
Immediately. before the book of Job, 


which is its proper place in the Abyſ- 
ſinian canon; and a third copy I have 
Preſented to the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, by the hands of Dr. Douglas 
the biſhop of Carliſle. The more an- 
cient hiſtory of that book 1s well 
The church at firſt looked 


alſo. For this reaſon, the council 
of Nice threw the epiſtle of Jude 


out of the canon, but the council of 


Trert arguing better, replaced the 


apoſtle in the canon as before. 


© Here we may obſerve the way, 


that Jude's appealing to the apoery- 


 Phal books did by no means import, 
that either he believed or warranted 
the truth of them. 


zument, a /ortiort, which our Savi- 


our bimſelf often makes uſe of, and 
amounts to no more than this, You, 


But it was an ar- 


fays be to the Jews, deny certain 


f. Es, which muſt be from prejudice, 
hccauſe you have them allowed in 
aur own books, and believe them 


bim by man. 


Bruce's Travelt. 


there. And a very ſtrong and fat 
way of arguing it is; but this is hy 
no means any allowance that they 
are true. In the ſame mans; 
Yon, ſays Jude, do not believe the 
coming of Chriſt and a latter jndg. 
ment; yet your anctent Enoch, 
whom you ſuppoſe was the ſeveryh 
from Adam, tells you this plainly, 
and in ſo many words, long ago. 
And indeed the quotation is, werd 
for word, the ſame, in the ſecond 
chapter of the book, 5 

All that is material to ſay for. 
ther concerning the book of Enoch iz 
that it is a Gnoſtic book, containing 
the age of the Emims, Anakims, ard 
Egregores, ſuppoſed delcendants of 
the ſons of God, when they ſell in 
love with the daughters of men, 


and had ſons who were giants. Thel: 


giants do not ſeem to have been 
charitable to the ſons and daughter: 
of men, as their fathers had been, 
For, firſt, they began to eat all the 
beaſts of the earth, they then fel 


upon the birds and fiſhes, and ate 


them alfo; their hunger being nt 
yet ſatisfied, they ate all the corn, 
all mens labour, all the trees and 
buſhes, and, not content yet, they 


ſell to eating the men themſelves. 


The men (like our modern failors 
with the ſavages) were not afraid 6 


| dying, but very much ſo of being 


eaten after death. At length they 


cry to God againſt the wrongs the- 
| giants had done them, and God ſends 


a flood which drowns both them and 


| the giantss. 


Such is the reparation which 
this ingenious author has thought 
proper to attribute to Providence, in 


anſwer to the firſt, and the beſt found- 


ed complaints that were made i 
E think this exhauſts 
about four or five of the firſt chap- 
ters. It is not the fourth part of the 
book; but my curioſity led me fe 
turther. The cataſtrophe of the 


giants, and the juſtice of We 


trophe had full ſatisfied me. 
I cannot but recollect, that when 


it was known in England that I had 


preſented this book to the library of 
the king of France, without ſtaying 


a few days, to give me time to reach | 
London, when our learned country- 
men might have had an opportunity 


of peruſing at leiſure another copy 
of this book, Doctor Woide ſet out 
for Paris, with letters from the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate to Lord Stormont, am- 
baſſador at that court, defiring him 
to aſſiſt the doctor in procuring ac- 


ceſs to my preſent, by permiſſion 
from his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 
T This he accordingly obtained, and a 
tranſlation of the work was brought 
cover; but, I know not why, it has no 
where appeared. Ifancy Dr. Woide 
| was not much more pleated with the 
conduct of the giants than I was,” 
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M Narrative of the Mutiny on board 
i Majeſty's Ship Bounty. Written 
| their party, by placing centinels at 
their doors. There were three men 
at my cabin door, belides the four 
within; Chriſtian had only a cutlaſs 


by Lieut. Willa Bugh. 


N Auguſt 1787, Lieut. Bligh was 
appointed to command the Boun- 


ty, a ſhip of 215 tons burthen, carry- 
mg 4 ſix pounders, 4 ſwivels, and 46 
men, Captain included. He ſailed 
from England in December 178), 
and arrived at Otaheite the 26th Oc- 
tober 1788 Onthe 4th of April 1789 
B he left Otaheite, at which period the 
following Narrative commences. _ 
| Ifailed from Otaheite on the ach 
ol April 1789, having on board 1015 


fine bread- fruit plants, beſides many 


other valuable fruits of that country, 
| Vhich, with unremitting attention, we 
bad been collecting tor three and 
| twenty weeks, and which were now in 
dhe higheſt ſtate of perfection. 

| On the 11th of April I diſcover- 
ed an iſland in latitude 189 52, 8. 
aud longitude 20” 19, E. by the na- 
Ares called Whytootackee. On the 
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24th, we anchored at Annantooka* 
one of the Friendly Iſlands; from 


which, after completing our wood 


and water, I ſailed on the 207th, ha» 
ving every reaſon to expect, from the 
fine condition of the plants, that they 
would continue healthy. BENE 

Oa the evening of the 28th, ow- 
ing to light winds, we not clear 
of the iſlands, and at night I direct» 
ed my courſe towards Tofoa. The 


maſter had the firſt watch; the gun · 


ner the middle watch; and Mr Chriſ- 
tian, one of the mates, tne morning 
watch. This was the turn of duty 
for the night. 
Juſt before ſun- riſing, Mr Chriſti- 
an, with the matter at arms, gunner's 
mate, and Thomas Burket, ſeaman, 
came into my cabin while I was a- 


ſleep, and ſeiziag me, tied my hands 


with a cord behind my back, and 


threatened me with inſtant death, if 
L ſpoke or made the leaſt noiſe: I, 
| however, called ſo loud as to alarm 
every one; but they had already ſe- 


cured the officers who were not of 


in his hand, the others had muikets 


and bayonets, I was hauled out of 


bed, and forced on deck in my ſhirt, 
ſuffering great pain trom the tightneſs 
with which they had tied my hands. 
I demanded the reaſon of ſuch vio- 


lence, but received no other anſwer 
than threats of inſtant death, if I did 
not hold my tongue. Mr Elphinſton, 


the malter's mate, was kept in his 
birth; Mr Nelſon, botaniſt, Mr Pec- 
koyer, gunner, Mr Ledward, ſurgeon, 


and the maſter, were confined to their 


cabins; and alſo the clerk, Mr Sa- 
muel, but he ſoon obtained leave to 
come on deck. 'The tore hatchway 
was guarded by centinels ; the boat- 
ſwain and carpenter were, however, 


allowed to come on deck, where they 


ſaw me ltanding abaft the mizen-maſt, 
. 3 N 2 with 
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486 Petra from Lieut. Bligh's Narrative. 


with my bands tied behind my back, 


under a guard, with Chriſtian at their 


care of himſelf. 


and Mr Hallet, midſhipmen, and Mr 


| Samuel, were ordered into it; upon | 
which I demanded the cauſe of ſuch 
an order, and endeavoured to per- 


ſuade ſome one to a ſenſe of duty; 


but it was to no effect: Hold your | 
„ tongue, Sir, or you are dead this 


e inflant,” was conſtantly repeated 
26 . 4490 e | 


The maſter, by this time, had ſent | 


to be allowed to come on deck, which 
Was permitted; but he was ſoon or- 
dered back again to his cabin. 


I continued my endeavours to turn 
the tide of affairs, when Chriſtian | 


changed the cutlaſs he had in his 


Hand for a bayonet, that was brought | 
to him, and, holding me with a ſtrong 


gripe by the cord that tied my bands, 


be with many oaths threatened to kill 
me immediately if I would not be 
quiet: the villains round me had 


their pieces cocked and bayonets fix- 
ed. Particular people were now call- 


ed onto go into the boat, and were | 


Hurried over the ſide: whence I con- 
cluded that with theſe people 1 was 


to be let adrift. | 


I | therefore made another effort to 
bring about a change, but with no o. 


ider effect than to be threatened with 
having my brains blown out. 
Ihe boeatſmain and ſeamen, who 


were to go in the boat, were allowed | 
to collect twine, canvas, lines, fails, 


cCordage, an eight and twenty gallon 


caſk of water, and the carpenter to 


take his tool cheſt, Mr Samuel got 


1 Folbs of bread, with a ſmall quanti- 


ty of rum and wine. He alſo got a 
_ * quadrant and compaſs into the boat; 


but was forbidden, on pain of death, 


u 


The boatfeain was now ordered | 
to hoiſt the launch out, with a threat, 
if he did not do it inſtantly, to take 


of aſtronomical obſervations, ſextant, 


time-keeper, or any of my ſurveys gr 
drawings. 5 

The mutineers now hurried theſe 
they meant to get rid of into the boat. 
When molt of them were in, Chriſti. 


Is an: directed a dram to be ſerved to 
Ihe boat being out, Mr Hayward 


each of his owncrew. I now unhap. 
pily ſaw that nothing could be done 
to effect the recovery of the ſhip ; 
there was no one to aſſiſt me, and 
every endeavour on my part was an- 
ſwered with threats of death. 

The officers were called, and forced 


| over the ſide into the boat, while I 


was kept apart from every one, abaſt 
the mizen-malt; Chriſtian, armed 
with a bayonet, holding me by the 
bandage that ſecured my hands. The 
guard round me had their pieces cock- 


ed, but, on my daring the ungrateful 


wretches 10 fire, they uncocked them, 
Iſaac Martin, one of the guard o- 
ver me, I ſaw, had an inclination to 
aſſiſt me, and as he fed me with ſhad- 
dock, (my lips being quite parched 
with my endeavours to bring about a 
change) we explained our wiſhes to 
each other by our looks; but this 
being obſerved, Martin was inſantly 
removed from me; bis inclination | 
then was to leave the ſhip, for which 
purpoſe he got into the boat; but 


with many threats they obliged him 


„ 


The armourer, Joſeph Coleman, 
and the two carpenters, M'Intolh and 
Norman, were alſo kept contrary to 
their inclination, and they begged 


| of me, after I was aſtern in the 


boat, to remember that they de- 
clared they had no hand in the 


' tranſaction. Michael Byrne, I am 


told, likewiſe wanted to leave the 
bp. . Eo 
It is of no moment for me to re- 
count my endeavours to bring back 
the offenders to a ſenſe of their duty; 
all I could do was by ſpeaking to 
them in general; but my endeavours 


to touch either map, ephemeris, book | were of no avail, for I was kept ſe- 


curely 


*. 


Eutrad from Lieut, Bligb's Narrative. 
curely bound, and no one but the 


guard ſuffered to eome near me. 
Jo Mr Samuel I am indebted for 
ſecuring my journals and commiſſion, 


with ſome material ſhip papers. With- 


out theſe I had nothing to certify 
what I had done, and my honour and 
character might have been ſuſpected, 


without my poſſeſſing a proper docu- | 


ment to have defended them. All 
this he did with great reſolution, 
though guarded and ſtrictly watched. 
He attempted to fave the time-keep- 


er, and a box with all my ſurveys, 


drawings, and remarks for fifteen years 


paſt, which were numerous; when 


he was hurried away, with Damn 
your eyes, you are well off to get 
« what you have“ 


It appeared to me, that Chriſtian | 
was ſome time in doubt whether he 


| ſhould keep the carpenter, or his 


mates; at length he determined on 


the latter, and the carpenter was or- 
dered into the boat, He was per- 


| mitted, but not without ſome oppoſi- 
tion, to take his tool cheſt. i 
Muchaltercation took place among 
the mutinous crew during the whole 
duſineſs; ſome ſwore © I'll be damn- 


ed if he does not find his way 
* home, if he gets any thing with 


„ him,” (meaning me); others when 


the earpenter's cheſt was carrying a- 
way, “ Damn my eyes, he will have 


sa veſſel built in a month,” while 


others laughed at the helpleſs ſitua- 
tion of the boat, being very deep, and 
o little room for thoſe who were in 
der. As for Chriſtian, he ſeemed 


ſelf and every one. | 


| aſked for arms, but they laughed 


à me, and ſaid I was well acquainted 
with the people where I was going, 
and therefore did not want them ; 
four eutlaſſes, however, were thrown 

into the boat, after we were veered 
altern. iii eee eee 

When the officers and men, with 
vhom I was ſuffered to have no com- 
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munication, were put into the boat, 


they only waited for me, and the 


maſter at arms informed Chriſtian of 


it; who then ſaid -“ Come, captain 


„ Bligh, your officers and men are 


© now in the boat, and you mult go 
« with them ; if you attempt to make 


& the leaſt refiſtance you will inſtant- 


« ly be put to death:“ and, without 
any farther ceremony, holding me by 
the cord that tied my hands, with a 


tribe of around rufhans about me, 1 
was forced over the ſide, where they 


untied my hands. Being in the boat 


we were veered aſtern by a rope. A 


few pieces of pork were then thrown 
to ns, and ſome cloaths, alſo the cut- 
laſſes I have already mentioned; and 


it was now that the armourer and 
carpenters called out to me to re- 


member that they had no hand in the 
tranſaction, After having undergone 


a great deal of ridicule, and been kept 
ſome time to make ſport for theſe un- 
ſeeling wretches, we were at length 
caſt adrift in the open ocean. 
1 had with me in the boat 18 per- 


OT EO | . 
There remained on board the boun- 
ty, as pirates, in all 25 hands, and the 


moſt able men of the thip's company. 
Having little or no wind, we row. 


ed pretty faſt towards Totoa, which 
bore NE about 10 leagues from us. 


While the ſhip was in ſight ſhe ſteer. 
ed. to the WN W, but l conſidered 
this only as a feint; for when we 


were ſent away — Huzza for Ota- 


heite,” was frequently heard among 
the mutineers ( 
meditating inſtant deſtruction on him- | 


Chriſtian, the captain of the gang,. 


is of a reſpectable family in the north 
of England. This was the third voy. 
age he had made with me; and, as 
I fonnd it neceſſary to keep my ſhip's. 


company at three watches, I gave 
him an order to take charge of the 
third, his abilities being thoroughly 


equal to the taſk ; and by this means 


my maſter and gunner were not at 
watch and watch. 
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Haywood is alſo of a reſpectable 
family in the north of England, and 
a young man of abilities, as well as 


Chriſtian. Theſe two were objects 


ot my particular regard and attention, 
and I took great pains to inſtruct 
them, for they really promiſed, as 
profeſſional men, to be a credit to 
their country. „5 

Loung was well recommended, and 
appeared to me an able ſtout ſeaman; 


therefore I was glad to take him : he, 
| of what hisappear- | 
5 | perſon on board being in perfect 


however, fell ſhort 
ance promiſed. ne 

Stewart was a young man of cre- 
ditable parents, in the Orkneys; at 
Which place, on the return of the Re- 
ſolution from the South Seas, in 
1780, we received ſo many civilities, 
that, on that account only, I ſhould 
gladly have taken him with me; but, 
independent of this recommendation, 


he was a ſeaman, and had always 


borne a good character. 


Notwithſtanding the : roughneſs 
With which I was treated, the remem- 


brance of palt kindneſſes produced 


ſome ſigns of remorſe in Chriſtian. 


When they were forcing me out of 
the ſhip, I aſked him, if this treat- 
ment was a proper return for the 
many inſtances he had received of 


my triendſhip ? he appeared diſturbed 


at my queſtion, and anſwered, with 
much emotion, That, — captain 
« Bligh, — that is the thing ;—-l 
* am in hell am in hell” _ 


As ſoon as Thad time to reflect, 1 


felt an inward ſatisfaction, which pre- 


vented any depreſſion of my ſpirits: 


_ conſcious of my integrity, aud anxi- 


cus ſolicitude for the good of the ſer- 


vice in which I was engaged, I found 


my mind wondertully ſupported, and 
I began to conceive hopes, notwith- 


ſanding ſo heavy a calamity, that I 
ſhould one day be able to account to 
my King and country for the misfor- 
tune. A few hours before my fitua- 
tion had been peculiarly flattering. I 


had a ſhip in the moſt perfe& order, | 


Extract from Lieut, Bligts Narrative. 


and well ſtored with every neceſſan 
both for ſervice and health. By early 
attention to thoſe particulars J hag, 
as much as lay in my power, proyi. 
ded againſt any accident, in caſe 1 
could not get through Endeavour 
Straits, as well as againſt what might 


befal me in them; add to this, the 


plants had been ſucceſsfully preſerved 
in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate: ſo that, 
upon the whole, the voyage was two 


| thirds completed, and the remaining 


part in a very promiling way; every 


health, to eſtabliſh which was ever a- 
mongſt the prineipal objects of my at- 
tention. 8 | | 

It will very naturally be aſked, 
what could be the reaſon for ſuch a 
revolt? in anſwer to which, I can 
only conjecture that the mutineers 
had aſſured themſelves of a more hap- 
py life among the Otaheitans, than 


they could poſſibly have in England; 
vhich, joined to ſome female connec- 
tions, have molt probably been the 
principal cauſe of the whole tranſa | 
tion. | 


The woman at Otaheite are hand- 
ſome, mild, and cheartul in their man-. 


ners and converſation, poſſeſſed of 


great ſenſibility, and have ſufficient 


delicacy to make them admired and 
beloved. The chiets were ſo much 


attached to our people, that they ra- 
ther encouraged their ftay among 
them than otherwiſe, and even made 


them promiſes of large poſſeſſions. 
| Under theſe, and many other attend- 
ant circumitances, equally deſirable, 
it is now perhaps not ſo much to be 


wondered at, though ſcarcely poſſible 


to have been foreſeen, that a ſet of 


ſailors, molt of them void of connece 


tions, ſhould be led away; eſpeciallj 


when, in addition to ſuch powerful 


inducements, they imagined it in their 


power to fix themſelves in. the midſt 
of plenty, on the fineſt iſland in the 
world, where they need not labour, 


and where the allurements of diſſipa- 
| tion 


=” 
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tion are beyond any thing that can 
be conceived. The utmoſt, however, 
that any commander could have ſup 


poſed to have happened is, that ſome 


the people would have been temp 
836 1 But if it ſhould be aſ- 


ted to deſert. 
ſerted, that a commander is to guard 
againſt an act of mutiny and piracy in 
his own ſhip, more than by the com- 
mon rules of ſervice, it is as much as 
to ſay that he muſt fleep locked up, 


and when awake, be girded with piſ- 


tols. . N © 
(To be continued.) 


S οο 


The follewins maſterly eſſay deſerves to 


be reſcued from the oblivion of a 
news-paper audit. importance W l 


entitles it to a place in our Miſcel- | 


lany. 


TI) EFORE the late Revolution in 


D Frauce, the ambition or caprice 


of the Monarch excited eternal wars, 


in which the people had no intereſt: 


| the ſoldier, forcibly impreſſed into 


the ſervice, left a family in diſtreſs 


to fight he knew not why; he had no 


liberty to loſe, no country to defend, 
no public proſperity that he could 
promote or partake in; certain to be 
oppreſſed at his return, whether van- 
quiſned or victorious, his efforts might 


extend the glory of his Monarch, but 


not alleviate his own hard condition. 
The Engliſh on the contrary have al- 


%ays conſidered themſelves as perſon- 
ally intereſted in their conteſts with the 
French; becauſe each man knew that 


he defended a community, in whoſe 


velfare he ſhared, and a liberty dear- 

The advan- | 
tages we have at times obtained over 
our rivals are by the moſt intelligent | 
Writers attributed to the energy of 
theſe ſentiments. Since the Revolu- 
tion, the French have the fame mo- 
tes to ſtimulate their martial ar 
dour, that are ſuppoſed to have ani 


er to him than his life. 


— 
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mated us at Creſſy, Agincourt, and 
at Minden. The love of liberty 
glows with them as a flame that is 
newly lighted; with us it is, perhaps, 
as a remaining ſpark that is impercep- 
tibly extinguiſhing. Their public 
ſpirit, their patriotic gifts, their zeal 
and enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of free- 
dom, ſeem deſtined to grace this lat- 
ter age, too juſtly charged with ſelfiſh 


principles and corruption of manners. 


The population of France more than 
doubles ours, and the little encourage- 
ment hitherto given to national in- 


duſtry full increaſing their ſpare hands, 
they have generally been able to ſend 


three men into the field with equal 


eaſe to our one; but as the Sovereign 
could make, if he pleaſed, as many 
ſoldiers as he had ſubjects, they have 


often exceeded that proportion. The 


 lowneſs of the pay, and the ſmall ap- 


pointments of the officers compared 
with ours, enable them to keep an 
army of 100,000 men in the field 
for much about the ſame ſum that 
one of 60,000 will coſt us. In ſhort, 


Great Britain never could have re- 


ſiſted the force of this powerful mo- 
narchy, if that force had been ani- 
mated by a ſpirit of freedom; if the 
abuſes of the government, at the 


ſame time that they had depreſſed 


the nation, had not waſted or miſap- 
plied its natural ſtrength. BET 
Before the late Revolution. in 
France, the Clergy and Nobleſſe, or 
Gentry, paid no taxes, though they 


poſſeſſed two-thirds of the landed pro- 
perty of the kingdom; the whole 
public burthen therefore fell upon 
the commonalty or, 28 they term 
it, la Roture: The demands of go- 


vernment knew no other bounds 
than the will of the deſpöôt, or the 
means of the people; the opinion 
that the kingdom was a property de- 
volving on the Sovereign, or, as the 


common exprefiion was, ** the inheri- 
tance of Clovis,” and that conſequent» · 
ly the King was “ Co-proprictor in 


Ce- 
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Xs he had been graciouſly pleaſed to 
exempt from pnblic contributions, 


Was a doctrine of thorough political 
Though the 


orthodoxy at Court. 
French taxes are quite trifling in com- 
pariſon with ours, yet the exemption 
of all thoſe beſt enabled to pay them, 


made them fall ſo heavy on ſome of 
the poorer claſſes, that their collec- 


tion was often obliged to be enforced 


by the help of the military. As the | 
Kings of France have ſometimes 
thought they could dragoon their ſab. 


ects into a conformity of religious 


entiment with themſelves, fo in like 
manner ſome Miniſters have aſſerted, 
| graded. 


that this expedient was no more than 
 *whole{me ſeverity, and afforded the 
| beſt criterion whereby to judge when 

the nation was ſuffictently loated. 


At preſent, the Nobleſſe are not only 


taxed, but they have alſo Joſt thoſe 
feudal rights which diſtinguiſhed them 


from the Roturez and the immenſe 
wealth of the Clergy is entirely con- 
_ fiſcated towards the liquidation of the 


| national debt. It is a fact not to be 


queſtioned, that the finances of that 


kingdom muſt in a few years take a 
wonderful change, and receive aſto- 
niſhing proſperity from thoſe reſour- 
Fes, as ſoon as their full effect ſhall 
%% e 
Hefore the late Revolution, the 
Nobleſſe not only enjoyed theſe pecu- 


niary exemptions, but likewiſe other 


privileges and honours which held 
both the peafantry and trading part 
of the nation in a comparatively ab- 
ject ſtate, This prevented men of 


property from entering into trade, 
and alſo took every little fortune out 
of it as faſt as acquired; as the pur- 
chaſes of Letters of Nobleſſe, the 
Robe, or the Sword, afforded the 
means of emerging from the baſe- 


ness falſely imputed to that condi- 


tion: at preſent theſe rights are all at 
an end; tbe merchant is placed on a 
tooting with the noble; he is even con- 


Tntereftling* Political Neſodhur. 
every man; eNlate,” fave ſuch claſſes | 


Was 


ſidered more valuable to the State, and 
afreſh ſieldlies open to his enterprizes: 
the encouragement given to the now 
ſettlers from Holland, the extenſion gt 
the rights of citizens to all ſtranger; 
whatever, the reſolution of the clus 
and other meetings to wear only 
home manufactures, the uniformity 
of duties eſtabliſhed throughout all 
the provinces, the abolition of num. 
berleſs tolls on paſſing towns, rivers, 
&c. which impeded commercial tran. 
ſports, all theſe circumſtances ſpeak 
ſtronger than any argument, the 
zeal which at preſent animates the 
whole nation to cultivate a commerce 


formerly neglected, deſpiſed and de- 


Before the Revolution, the Judge 
who decided 'on the lite and property 


| ofthecitizen, (artoſpeak more proper. 


or this time, on that of the ſubjed,) 
man often ignorant in juriſ-pru- 
dence, who bought his place, and con. 
ſequently made the moſt of it. The 
nation now puts itſelf to a conſide- 
rable expence in refunding to theſe 
perſons the purchaſe of their offices, 


with the intention that Judges ſuall in 
future be elected by the people, and 
juſtice adminiſtered at a trifling cok; 
for certainly the cottages of the poor 
are as valuable to them, as palaces to 


| the great, and the. law cannot al. 


ford equal protection, but by allow: 
ing each an equal facility of redreſs 
This circumſtance alone muſt great. 


| iy encourage the eſtabliſhment of 


foreigners, for the Government tt 
{ſelf will be as attractive to them now, 


as the country has ever proved to be: 


being, as every one knows, highly 
favoured by nature. The cheapnels 
of living, and of labour, is alſo ano 
ther great inducement, eſpecially t0 
the artiſt and manufacturer; ever) 
thing that is done by manual labour 
may be effected at about half the ex- 
pence in France, that it can in Eng- 
land. In ſhort, that kingdom 18 


likely to acquire in a few years all the 
| Britiſh 
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Ftitiſh manufactures, thoſe of Man- 


cheſter, Staffordſhire, Sheffield; the 
plazing of ſtuffs, and the making of 
chryſtal glaſs are already eſtabliſhed 
by Engli/pmen at Rouen, Douay, 
Tours, Amiens, and near Sedan. 


From theſe facts which are not to be 


queſtioned, one may I think very 


fairly draw the following concluſions: 


it, That France will become more 


otent in arms by the ſpirit of liberty. 
| what man can reſiſt the temptations 


2dly, That her finances will in courſe 
of time acquire a very flouriſhing 
fate. 3dly, That her commerce will 


give her a freſh ſource of wealth and 


ene : 

This picture, though juſt, does 
not afford to us the molt pleaſing per- 
ſpective; I am afraid that if we ſhift 
the ſcene, and take a view at home, 
it will not be much more agreeable. 

France is ſaid to owe about five 


times the value of its yearly produce; 
Great Britain (it is aſſer ted) 
E: nearly the value of its foil. 

readily admit that all calculations of 


OWes 


J will 


this kind are very uncertain, but ſup- 


| poſe only that we owe half the value 


of our ſoil, even that (it ſhould ſeem) 


—— — 


would be ſufficient to alarm us: no 


ſmall part of this debt is due to 


foreigners, there is conſequently an 
annual drain out of the kingdom for 
mtereſt: as our landed property alone 


never can pay the debt, or intereſt, 


ne muſt depend upon our trade to do 
u: our exiſtence then is uncertain, 


becauſe trade never has been long fix- 


at preſent in a flouriſhing Rate, but 


is equally certain that the latter 
are inſenſibly migrating into foreign 


countries, and the Revolution in 
rance is certainly of a nature to in- 
creaſe this evil. Mr. Pitt, in bis 
peech upon the commercial treaty 
with France, aſſerted, that out of 


every ſhilling expended for labour in 


_anulaQtures, fourpence entered in 
* i the Exchequr, Mr. Pitt is 


1 ed with any nation. Our trade and 
wanufactures are (it muſt be allowed) 


either greatly miſtaken in the receipts 
of that Board at which he preſides, 
or elſe the manufacturers of our ſtaple 
commodity pay 25 per cent. in 
taxes to Government; for in woollens, 


labour is ſuppoſed to compoſe three- 


fourths of the value of the article 
when fit for market. Is not this an 
enormous burden, as well as a very 
dangerous inducement to our manu- 
turers to paſs the Channel? In ſhort, 


of ſuperior profit in a country more. 


free than his own, where at ſame 


time his property is better protect- 


ed, his calling even more reſpectable, 


the people more ſocial, the climate: 
more ſalubrious, and all the enjoy- 


ments of life more eaſily obtained? L 
ſaid in a country more free, where 


property is better protected; harſh as 


the expreſſion may appear, the fat is 
eaſily to be proved. It will readily 


be granted, that the nation at large 
is repreſented by the new plan of the 
French conſtitution, and that the 


Crown or its Miniſters have not the 


leaſt influence on the National Aſſem- 
bly.—Can we ſay in England that the 
nation at large is repreſented? or what 


is more, can we ſee that it has ever 
been ſo? That perſon muſt be greatly 


ignorant of the hiſtory of his own. 
country, who does not know, that 


the Commons were firſt called to 


Parliament, not as a repreſentation 


of a whole people equally enjoying 
the rights of freedom, but as the ad- 


herents of the Crown, with intent to 


counterpoiſe the power of the Barons. 


Who did the Members of the firſt 
Parliaments repreſent? the Commons 


of England! By no means; three- 


fourths of the Engliſh Commons 
were at that time in a ſtate of abſolute 


ſlavery to their feudal lords. It is well 


known that an arriere vaſſal durſt net 
acknowledge any other authority 
than that of his immediate lord; to 
him he ſwore allegiance; to have ac- 
knowledged or ſworn it to the King, 

RS WY WR Vould 
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feudal rights, and would have render- 
ed the baron incapable of making 
war upon his ſovereign, ſo common 
at that day. The Commons repre- 


ſented were of two kinds, the holders 


of allodial lands, who being uſually 
the lower claſs of perſons attached 


to the King, or men who had bought 
their liberty, or been ſubſtracted from 


the power of their barons or vavaſ- 
ſours, acknowledged no inferior lord ; 
and the inhabitants of cities and 
burghs which the ſovereign had freed 
by charter, and where, if any man 


remained a twelvemonth and a day, 


he became enfranchiſed from the 
power of his lord; in ſhort, though 
theſe people bore the names of free- 
Holders and free burghers, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from other landholders 
and burgeſſes that were profeſſedly 
ſlaves, yet they were no more than 
dependants on the Crown, and ſome- 
times made ſo at the expence of the 
barons. | 


This is the origin of our Houſe of 


Commons, and thus our plan of re- 


preſentation having been at firſt 


conſtructed on a falſe foundation, has 
remained ever ſince defective; it 
would therefore be the height of folly 
to aſſert that the people in England 
are repreſented in that free and im- 
partial manner in England that they 
are in France. Theſe burghs con- 

demned by fate to everlaſting depend- 
ance, have paſſed from a ſubjection to 
the Crown, to another, which Lord 
Bolingbroke. has declared infinitely 
more dangerous to our liberties ; the 
greateſt part of them are at preſent 
devoted to the ariſtocrate part of our 
conſtitution, 2 circumſtance that gives 
_ that party ſuch a predominance, that 


the reins of government may be 


faid really to repoſe in their hands; 
this preponderance will be eaſily ac- 
counted for, when we reflect, that 


England ſends only 80 knights, and 
54 citizens, Whereas ſhe ſends 355 : 
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would have been an infraction of the 


burgeſſes to Parliament : thus thy 
part of our conſtitution which ought 
to be the democratic has become 
ariſtocratic ; the members of the 
Houſe of Commons owe their ſex; 
to members of the Houſe of Lords; 
and the repreſentatives of the people 
are the partizans of peers: few, very 
few indeed, can lay their hand nc" 
their heart, and ſay, / am not place! 
here by a party to ſupport its cauls 
and ſhare its fpoils ; I am really a ye. 
preſeniative, as my name and office in. 


| port, for [ ſpeak and vote conformabl 
to the ſentiments of my elef:rs. 


The party to which 1 allude, is net 


compoſed of peers alone ; rich com. 
moners, and men who make elocut. 
on their ſtudy, and politics their 


trade, are alſo leagued with it; their 
principles, however, are all the ſame; 


though ſubdivided - into various fac 
tions, and always at war within them. 


ſelves, they are all directed by the ſame 
motives, the thirſt of power, and of 
gain; they beſiege and ſeize the go- 


vernment by turns, and make the 


public buſineſs the ſtalking-horſe of 


their perſonal oppoſition; in ſhort, 


they have fo long duped the people, 
by drawing forth every ſubject in ſuch 


colours, as ſuited the ends of their 


party, that they have at laſt driven us 
into a dangerous nonchalance, that 
threatens totally to extinguiſh our 


public virtue. It is to be hoped, hon. 
ever, that the cry of liberty, which 


now animates the Continent, will have 


| ſome effect in roufing us from this 


political lethargy. The French have 
decreed, that when any perſon ſhall 
be guilty of crimes of a leſſer mag! 
tude againſt the public liberty, the 


fhall ſuffer what that nation conſiders 
as an extreme diſhonour to a member 


of a free State; they ſhall loſe the 


| right of active citizens, and conſe- 
quently can no longer vote for the 
members of the National Aſſembly 
the judges, and other magiltrates. 
Can an Engliſhman hear this wida 
; e ; 
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emotion? How many thouſands, nay 
millions of Britons are in that ſtate of 


civil degradation that is conſidered as 
a puniſhment to a Frenchman ! Does 
he who is neither a free burgeſs, or 
free ſoldier, exerciſe the ſacred rights 
of an active citizen; nay, what is ten 


” times worſe, how many are there of 


| are publicly bought and fold, and a 


vated. We have ſuccoured 
ton ia Europe that ſtruggled for li- 


che former whoſe civil rights are ab- 


ſolutely exerciſed by others! Boroughs 


man may purchate the liberties of a 
thouſand burgeſſes as ealily as a flock. 
of ſheep. Does not he who claims a 
property in another man's civil liberty, 
uſurp a right more ſlaviſh, and abhor- 


rent to nature, than any known in the 


Plantations! be who feeds and clothes 
a fellow-creature may have ſome title 
to his labour, though none to a com- 
mand over his perſon: the per/ona! 


ſavery then of the Blacks is leſs re- 


pugnant to reaſon than the ci fave. 
JJ 
If we extend our reflections a little 
further on this ſubject, and conſider 
that every Member of Parliament is 
{a1d to ſerve not merely for the place 
where he is choſen, but for the whole 
realm; that his duty is at once gereral 
and particular, not only for the ad- 
vantage of his conſtituents in the 
lrſt inſtance, but likewiſe in behalf 
of all the commons of Great Britain, 
who are collectively affected by his 
conduct ; we muſt be obliged to con- 
tels, that this ſhametul traffic does 
not only attack the liberty of thoſe 
who appear moſt immediately inte- 
relled, but likewiſe reaches in its 


conlequences to a violation of the 


rights of every citizen in the State. 
Shall we conſider ourſelves as a po- 
liſhed and informed nation, as a 
people famed for freedom and ſenti- 
ment, and pet have no feeling of ſuch 


things? We have run over the whole 


Lon in ſearch of barren land, and 
eit immenſe waſtes at home unculti- 
every nas 
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berty, and proſecuted a ruinous war 
to enforce taxation without repreſen- 
tation on our late brethren in America. 


We have ſpent many millions in aſ- 


ſuring to the Houſe of Auſtria the 
indiviſibility of its poſſeſſion, and in 
leſs than 20 years afterwards expend- 
ed three times as many more toſupport 
the late King of Pruſſia in deſpoiling 
that Houſe. We have aſliſted the 
Ruſſians ro conquer the Turks, and 
we are now putting ourſelves at a 
prodigious expence to alt the Turks 


to gain back what they have lot to 
the Ruffians ; ia ſhort, to finiſh the 


liſt of abſurdities, we are aſſociating 

to ſet free the ſavages of Africa, 

whilſt we remain in a ſtate of civil 
favery at home. Oh, John Bull! 

John Bull! (would Gulliver cry, were 
he alive), what a pity that ſuch a 
worthy fellow as you, John, ſhould be 
ſuch an abominable dupe! what a 
misfortune, that whilſt you are over 
head and ears in debt, you | ſhould 


| ſtill be as prodigal as a Prinee ! what 
| a plagued luck that you ſhould always 
get yourſelf bemauled in ſetting to 


rights other people's concerns, whillt 
your own are running to ruin! You 


may remember I told you long ago, 


honeſt John, to let them ſettle their 
own affairs by themſelves; had you 
dane fo, you would have been e'er 


this a pretty penny into pocket; you 
live in a ſnug farm, where none of 


them can come at you, then why 
ſhould you go over to them! As to 
Lewis Baboon, you always conſidered 
him as a very ſhallow fellow, but you 
have been deviliſnly bit there too; it 
now appears that he made a virtue of 
neceſſity, and did only grind becauſe 


he could not bite; he danced in his 


chains til! he found the means of 


breaking them, you fleep in yours.” 


To conclude in a tone more ſuited to 
the ſeriouſneſs of the ſubject, the poli- 

tical ſituation of Great Britain never 
was ſo critical as at the preſent inſtant : 
Parliament prove as 
2 M 3 ariſ· | 
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ariſtocratic in its principles as the laſt, 
our chains are rivetted ; for ſuch a 
Parliament never will admit an im- 
Partial repreſentation of the people, 
and without ſuch a repreſentation it 
is abſurd to call ourſelves free. To 
doze the nation during this crifis, the 
miniſtry have adminiſtered a Narcotic, 


whoſe uſe is very ancient upon ſuch 
necaliwons; it is the fame which that 


cunning politician Henry IV. recom- 
mended to the Prince of Wales, when 
he told him, 7 buſy giddy minds with 


Joreignu quarrels, left they ſhould look too 


near into the State.“ We are made 


to believe that an enemy who has ne- 
ver been a match for us by himſelf, 


Has picked ou: the preſent inſtant, 
when his marine is inruins, his coffers 


empty, and his own ſubjects ripe for 
revolt, to do that ſingly, which with | 
the help of the firſt power in Europe 


he found (a ſew years paſt) impracti- 


_ cable, but what is it that the people 
will not give credit to? It is to be 


hoped however that we ſhall addreſs 


dur attention to objects that more 


nearly concern us, and particularly 
that we elect no members who do not 


engage to vote for a FREE REPRESEN- 
TATION : Jet the holders of rotten 
boroughs beindemnified, Whilſt the 


French refund ſo much to have an 
3mpartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ſhall we. grudge to entranchiſe our 
fellow. citizens; if that term may be 


applied to men whoſe civil rights are 


the property of another? 


Liege, June 23. 8 J=—x I—sN -x. 
e, l k. Ker k. F... 


"BIOGRAPHY... 
p Sir John Lockhart Roſs, Bart. 
ſcended from a very antient 


and honourable family in Lanarkſhire, 
he being the fifth ſon of Sir James 


| Lockhart, Bart. of Carſtairs. He 
was born on the 11th of November, ; 
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1721. From his earlieſt years he 
diicovered a predilection for a ſta- 
life, and in conſequence, in the vear 

735, he embarked as a midſhipman 
in the navy. In this capacity, he 


| evincedqualities which particularly kt. 


ted him for the active and enterpriing 
duties of a naval officer, and gave 
dawnings of that diſtinction which he 
afterwards attained. 
nant to Sir Peter Warren, and Lord 
Anſon, having ſhewn prooſs of un- 
common ability, diligence, and ya- 
lour, he was, in the year 1747, ap. 
appointed to the command of the 
Vulcan fire-ſhip. In October of the 
ſame year, he ſerved in the feet un- 
der Admiral Hawke, who, cruizing 


off Cape Finiſterre, with ſixteen ſllipe, 
captured fix ſhips of the French line. 


In 1755, upon the appearance of 


a rupture with France, Capt. Lock- 
hart was appointed to the command 
of the Savage floop of war, when 


he cruized under the Admirals 


Hawke, Byng, and Welt, for the 


As firſt licute. 


purpoſe of making fepriſals upon the 


enemy, in which ſervice he was ever 


ſingularly zealous and ſucceſsful. 


In Maich, 1756, he was made 


| poſt into the Tartar frigate of 28 


guns (24 nine-poundgers, and 4 four- 
pounders), and 200 men. The emi- 


nent ſervices which he performed in 


this little ſhip are ſtill proverbial in 
the navy. His name was the terror 


of every French frigate or privateer 
that iſſued from their ports, he hav- 
ing, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, 


captuted no Jeſs than nine veſſels of 
force, carrying collectively 2045 
men, and 224 guns. 


Of theſe, the 
| laſt, called the Melampe, fitted out 
at Bayonne for the expreſs purpoſe of 
| Ii | taking the Tartar, gave him the op- 
TT ASa native of Scotland, de- 


portunity of atchieving a victory, that, 


tor comparative 


brilliancy, Vas 


icarcely ſurpaſſed during a war fatal 


to the naval power of our enemies. 


The Melampe was of force very fu 


guns, 


5 


perior to the Tartar, mounting 35 


rm — — am 8 1 
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uns, 12 pounders, and having on 
board 320 choſen men, They ſoon 
met; for, when two hoſtile comman- 
ders are actuated by the fame deſire, 
to meet even on the wide expanſe of 
ocean, is no very difficult point. A 
very hot and obſlinate engagement 
immediately enſued; but the enemy's 
colours were at length ſtruck to the 
ſuperior courage and diſcipline of the 
Britiſh commander and his pallant 
crew, The perfidious Frenchman, 
fung with the diſgraceſul event 
of a conteſt ſo unequal on the part 
of the Britiſh ſhip, after having hail- 
ed the Tartar, acknowledged his ſur- 
render, and ſubmiſſively ſued for quar- 


ter, made a deſperate attempt to ſur- 
priſe and over power her crew, whom 


he vainly ſuppoſed to be thrown oft 


their guard, elated with victory. He 


boarded the Tarrar ; but, in penetra- 
tion, vigilance, and courage, he was 
more than over-matched by the Pri- 
tilh commander. The Frenchmen 
were vigorouſly repulſed, and more 


than filty of them were killed or 


drowned in their unwarrantable 
effort. ; | a 

So active was Capt. Lockhartin the 
protection of our own trade, and ſuc- 


celsful in the annovance and deſtruc- 


tion of that of the enemy, that the 
merchants of London and Briſtol, 


ſenſible of the important benefits more 


immediately derived*to them from 


bis ſervices, preſented him with valu- 


able pieces of plate, in token of their 


private gratitude and public eſteem. 


In November 1758, he was appoint- 
ed to the Chatham, of 50 guns, un- 
der the orders of Admiral Hawke, 
who, with twenty-two ſail of the line, 
in October, 1759, then off Quiberon 


Bay, tell in with twenty-four fail of | 
French line-of-battle ſhips, which he 


zugaged, and of which two were ſunk, 
2 driven on ſhore and burnt, and one 


la the action between the Britiſh 


ang French fleets, in July, 1778, he 
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{ commanded the Shrewſbury, of 74 


guns. 4 

In 1779, he was promoted to the 
rank of Rear- Admiral of the Blue, 
and, having hoiſted his flag on board 
the Royal George, he failed under the 


orders of Admiral Rodney, whoſe 
| fleet, confilling of twenty-two ſhips 


of the line, with tranſports and ſtores 


| for the relief of Gibraltar, fell in 
with eleven Spaniſh ſhips of the line, 
_ which, having chaced and engaged, 


they took the Spaniſh Admiral and 


fix of his ſhips, beſides one blown up 


in the action. . | 
In March, 1731, he again ſailed 
in the Royal George, under the com- 


mand of Admirals Darby and Digby, 


with twenty-f1x fail of the line, frigates, 
and tranſports, containing ſtores and 
proviſions for the relief of the garriſon 
of Gibraltar. „ 


On the lzthof April, the fleet came 


off the Bay, when Sir Lockhart Roſs 
received orders to ſhift his flag to the 


Alexander, of 74 guns, and proceed 


with her, and five two-decked ſhips of 
bis diviſion, the frigates, and ſixty ſail 
of fore ſhips, into the Bay, and ſu- 


perintend and direct the unloading 
the ſtores, which he accompliſned in 


fix days, having landed 7000 tons of 
proviſions, and 2000 barrels of gun- 
powder, in the midſt of the heavieſt 


cannonade ever known; not leſs, 
at a moderate computation, than 200 
ſhot and ſhells having been thrown e- 
very hour, Khilſt the ſhips remained 


at anchor in the Bay. On the 2oth, 


Admiral Roſs, with his ſquadron, 
regained the fleet, when he received 


the thanks of the commander in chief, 


and, having re- ſhifted his flag to the 


fleet to England. 
In April, 1782, he was appointed 

to the command of a ſquadron, con- 

ſiſting of eight ſhips of the line and 


Royal George, he returned with the 


five frigates, to be employed in the 
north ſeas, and cruize off the Texel, 
in which he had blocked vp fifteen ſail 


in 
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of Dutch men of war until the end of | man. In his temper he was chearful 


Life of Sir Jobn Lockbart Roſs, Bart. 


June, when moſt of the officers and | and convivial—in his diſpoſition be. 


men of his ſquadron were ſeized with 
a very prevalent diforder at thattime, 
known by the name of influenza, 
The Admiral himfelf was not ezempt- 
ed from the contagion, and in this 
ſickly ſtate he thought it adviſeable to 


return with his fleet to the Downs. 


In the December following, his 
health being perfeGly re eſtabliſhed, 
he made atender of his ſervices to the 
Admiralty Board; but the concluſion 


of hoſtilities, in the beginning of 
1783, rendered his re-appointment 


unneceſſary. 


In eſtimating the character of the 


late Sir John Lockhart Roſs as an 
officer, when we take into the account 
his zeal, his activity, his uncommon 
ardour in the proſecution of all the 


ſevere and unremitting duties of his 


hazardous profeſſion, with the very 
great benefits which the commercial 
intereſt reaped from his exertions, it 


will be found that he is intitled to 


rank with the brit naval characters in 
Pritain. In coolneſs and intrepidity 
in the hour of battle, he could not 
be ſurpaſſed.— In the courſe of a long 
and active war, to fight and to con- 
quer became alike habitual to him. 
He was reckoned a ſtrict diſcipli- 
narian, but in the exerciſe of bis 
authority he never was crueior tyran- 


that of every other State. The tree, 

turbulent, and intrepid ſpirit of the 
Britiſh ſeamen, when unawed by au- 
thority, defeats its own power by di- 
verſity and exuberance; but, brought 


under controul by well regulated diſ- 
cipline, it conſolidates and forms a 
balwark which no human force is e- 


qual to ſubdue, 8 | 
Sir John Lockhart Roſs was rel. 
_ pected and beloved by all the officers 


and men who ever ſerved under him, 


for he combined the manners of 
_ a gentleman with the feelings of a 


1 To the Britiſh navy, is Whol- 
ly owing its boaſted ſuperiority over 


nevolent and humane. 
Upon ſucceeding to the eſtate of 
General Roſs, he added to the ſirname 
of Lockhart that of Roſs. To this 
eſtate, called Balnagowan, m2 
beautifully ſituated upon the Bay ot 
Cromarty, in Roſs-fhire, he retired, 
after the concluſion of the former wir 
in 1763, where he gave full ſcope o 
his benevolence and patriotiſm, in the 
encouragement of induſtry, and the 
promotion of the agricultural arts. 
To uſe the words of the celebrated 
Mr. Pennant, © he ſucceſsfully con- 
verted his ſword into a plouph ſhare: 
and, after a ſeries of diſintereſted ſei- 
vices to his country, by clearing the 
ſeas of privateers, the moſt unprok- 
table of captures, has applied himſc}{ 
to arts not leſs deſerving of its thanks, 
He is the belt farmer and the preatelt 
planter in the country; his wheat 
and his turnips ſhew the one, bis 
plantation of a million of Pines each 
year, the other.” Under his auſpices 
the peaſantry laboured, were remu- 
nerated, and were happy. The face 
of the country, as well as the human 
face, aſſumed a different aſpect. Bare 
mountains became clothed with trecs, 
and barren heaths with verdure; and 
while he thus gratified his benevolence 
and natural activity of mind, he very 
conſiderably improved his fortune. 
He married, in 1761, Miſs Eliza- 


— 


— 


| beth Baillie, heireſs of Lamington, 


eldeſt daughter of the late Robert 
Dundas, Eiq; of Arniſton, Lord Pre- 


| {ident of the Court of Seſſion in Scot- 


land, by whom he has left two ſons 
and five daughters. In 1768, he was 
returned to Parliament for Lanark. 
In 1780, he became a Baronet of 
Scotland, by the death of his elder 
| brother, from whom he likewiſe inhe · 
rited the paternal eſtate of Carſtairs. 
He is ſucceeded in his title and © 
tates by his eldeſt ſon, now Sir Charles 


Roſs, Major of the 37th Fog mer? 2 
| | 09 
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foot, and member 3 in the late and en- | mid{hipman in the Bar fleur, who paſſe 
ſuing Parhament for Kirkwall, &c. | ed for Lientenant ſome years ago with 
His e ſon is now on ſervice, a | very diſtinguiſhed approbation. 
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C | . The Tobacro Box. 
K II. 
: | Oh my 58 ſtill be conitant, till be true, 
Be but to your Kate as Kate is ſtill to you; 
Glory will attend you, ſtill will make us bleſt, 
7, With my firmeſt love my dear you're ſtill poſſeſt. 
THOMAS. : III. 
No new beauties taſted, I'm their arts Ante | 
Three Campaigns are waſted, but not ſo my love; 
Anxious fill about thee, thou art all I prize, 
„ Never Kate without thee will I bung theſe eyes. 
KATE. „ 
| . : Conſtant to my Thomas I will ſtill remain, 5 
Nor think 1 will leave thy ſide the whole campaign, 
But I! cheriſh thee and ſtrive to make thee bold, 
May'ſt thou ſhare the vict' ry, may'lt thou ſhare the gold, 
V. 


__ THOMAS. 
| If by ſome bold action I the halbert bear, 
Think what ſatisfaction, when my rank you ſhare ; 
Dreft like any Lady fair from top to toe, 
5 Fine lac'd caps and ruffles then will be your due. 
. RATE. - TL 
. Es: I a Serjeant's lady I ſbou'd chance to prove, 
Linen ſhall be ready always for my love; 
Never more will Kate the Captain's laundreſs be, 
3 I'm too pretty, Thomas love, for all but thee. 
THOMAS. I 
F Here Kate, take my *bacco BOX, a Soldier's all, 
If by Frenchmen's blows your Tom is doom'd to fall, 
When my life is ended thou may'ſt boaſt and prove, 


” _ | Thow'd'ſt my firſt, wy laſt, my only pledge of love. . A 
KATE. VIII. EF 
1 85 Here take back thy *bacco BOX, thou'rt all to me, tl 
Nor think but I will be near thee, love, to ſee, FP 
| In the hour of danger let me always ſhare, Eh 
„ III be kept no ſtranger to my Soldier” s fare. © vw 
THOMAS. IX. p 
% yo that rifing ſigb, Kate, flop that falling tear, pe 
Come my pretty Comrade, entertain no fear; a; 

But may Heav'n befriend us, hark! the drums command, MW 
8 Now I will attend yon. Love, I kiſs your hand, _ X70 
C 1 can't flop theſe tears, the! crying IT diſdain, E 
But muſt own : tis trying hard the point to gain: pfl 
May good Heav'ns defend thee? Conqueſt on thee wait; m 
One kiſs more, and then I give thee up to Fate. ww» 
» Both repeat Wis Verſe, only Thos. ſays ---- F Conqueſt on me wait © ar 
| and | yield rel to Fate | ci 
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A Narrative of the Mutiny on board 


his Majeſty's Ship Bounty, Written 
by Lieut. William Bugh.. 
(Concluded from page 489. ) 


Eſertions have happened, more 
or lefs, from many of the ſhips 


' that have been at the Society Iſlands; 
- but it ever has been in the comman- 


der's power to make the chiefs return 
© their people : the knowledge, there- 


fore, that it was unſafe to deſert, per- 


bk firſt led mine to conſider with 


what eaſe ſo ſmall a ſhip might be ſur- 


| prized, and that ſo favourable an op 


portunity would never offer t to them | 


again. 


The ſecrecy of this mutiny is be- 


Jond all conception. Thirteen of 
the party, who were with me, had al- 


Vays lived forward among the peo- 


| ple: yet neither they, nor the meſs- 


Mates of Chriſtian, Stewart, Hay- 
vard, and Young, had ever obſerved 


any cireumſtance to give them ſuſpi- 


cion of hat was going on. With 
W Cach cloſe-planned acts of villainy, and 


| my mind free from any ſuſpicion, it 


is not wonderful that I have been got 


| | Va. of, e if J ang had 


—— —— 


| Eaſt Indies. 


marines, a centinel at my cabin door 
might have prevented it; for I ſlept 
with the door always open, that the 
officer of the watch might have ac- 


\ ceſs to me on all occaſions.. - The 
poſſibility of ſuch a conſpiracy was e- 


ver the fartheſt from my thoughts. 
Had their mutiny been occaſioned by 
any grievances, either real or imagi- 
nary, I muſt have diſcovered. ſymp- 
toms of their diſcontent, which would 
have put me on my guard; but the 
caſe was far other wiſe. Chriſtian, in 
particular, [ was on the moſt friendly 
terms with; that very day he Was en- 
gaged to have dined with me; and 


the preceding night he excuſed him- 
Pre- x 


ſelf from ſupping with me, on 
tence of being unwell; for which L 


felt concerned, having no ſuſpicions | 
of his integrity and honour, 


It now remained with me to conſi- 


der what was beſt to be done. My firſt 


determination was to ſeek a ſupply 
of bread-fruit and water at Tofoa, 
and afterwards to ſail for Tongata- 
boo, and there riſk a ſolicitation to 
Poulaho, the king, to equip my boat, 


and grant a ſupply of water and pro- 


viſions, ſo as to enable us to reach the 
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The quantity of proviſions I found 
in the boat was 1501b. of bread, 16 
pieces of pork, each piece weighing 


2 lb. 6quarts of rum, 6 bottles of | 
wine, with 28 gallons of water, and | 
four empty barrecoes. | 


Wedneſday, April 29th. Happily 


i the afternoon kept calm, until about 
Tour o'clock, when we were ſo far to 
__ windward, that with a moderate eaſt- | 

erly breeze which ſprung up, we were 


able toſail. It was nevertheleſs dark 


When we got to Tofoa, where I ex 


pected to land; but the ſhore proved 
to be ſo ſteep and rocky, that I was 


obliged to give up all thoughts of it, 
and keep the boat under the lee of 
the iſland with two oars; for there 
Was no anchorage. 


Having fixed on 
this mode of proceeding for the night, 
1 ſerved to every perſon half a pint of 

grog, and each took to his reſt as 

well as our unhappy ſituation would 

A 


In the morning, at dawn of day, we 


ſet off along ſhore in ſearch of land- 
ing, and about ten o'clock we diſco- 
vered a ſtony cove at the NW part 
of the iſland, where I dropt the grap- 
nel within 20 yards of the rocks. A 


great deal of ſurf ran on the ſhore; 
but, as I was unwilling to diminiſh 
dur ſtock of proviſions, I landed Mr 


Samuel, and ſome others, who climbed 


; the cliffs, and got into the country, 5 
ſearch for ſupplies. The reſt of us 


remained at the cove, not diſcovering 


any way to get into the country but 
that by which Mr Samuel had pro- 
It was great conſolation to 


me to find, that the ſpirits of my peo- 


plwkKẽe did not fink, notwithſtanding our 
miſerable and almoſt hopeleſs fitua- 


tion, Towards noon Mr Samuel re- 


turned, with a few quarts of water, 


which he had found in holes; but he 
had met with noſpring, or any pro- 
- tpect of a ſufficient ſupply in that par- 
ticular, and had only ſeen ſigns of in- 
babitants. As it was impoſlible to 


know how much we might be in 
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ture to ſea. 


want, I only iſſued a morſel of bread, 
and a glaſs of wine, to each perſon 
for dinner. | 

I obſerved the latitude of this cove 


tobe 199 41.8. 


This is the NW part of Tofoa, 


| the north weſternmoſt of the Friend. 


I; Iſlands. + © 


Thurſday, April goth. Fair wea. 
ther, but the wind blew fo violently 


from the E S E that I could not yen. 
Our detention therefore 
made it abſolutely neceſſary toſee what 
we could do more for our ſupport; for 


I determined, if poſſible, to keep my 


fir ſtock entire: I therefore weigh. 
ed and row ed along ſhore, to ſee if any 


thing could be got; and at lak dif. 


covered ſome cocoa-nut trees, but 
they were on the top of high precip 
ces, and the ſurf made it dangerous 
landing; both one and the other we, 
however, got the better of. Some, 


with much difficulty, climbed the cliffs, 
and got about 20 cocoa-nuts, and o- 


chers flung them to ropes, by which 
we hauled them through the ſurf into 
the boat. This was all that could be 


done here; and, as I found no place 
ſo eligible as the one we had left to 


ſpend the night at, I returned to the 
cove, and, having ſerved a cocoa-nut 
to each perſon, we went to reſt again 
in the boat. 

At dawn of day I attempted to get 
to ſea; but the wind and weather 


proved ſo bad, that I was glad to te- 
turn to my former ſtation ; where, at- 


ter iſſuing a morſel of bread anda 
ſpoonful of rum to each perſon, we 


landed, and J went off with Mr Nel. 
ſon, Mr Samuel, and ſome others, in- 
to the country, having hauled our- 


ſelves up the precipice by long vines, 


which were fixed there by the 03 


tives for that purpoſe; this being the 
only way into the country. 


We found a few deſerted huts, and 


| a ſmall plantain walk, but little take" 


care of; from which we could only 


eolleer three mall bunches of pl 
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tains, Aſter paſling this place, we 
came to a deep gully that led towards 
à mountain, near a volcano ; and, as 
I conceived that in the rainy ſeaſon 


very great torrents of water mult paſs 


through it, we hoped to find ſuffici 
ent for our nſe remaining in ſome 


holes of the rocks; but, after all our 
ſearch, the whole that we found was 
only nine gallons, in the courſe of 


the day. We advanced within two 
miles of the foot of the higheſt moun- 
tain in the iſland, on which is the vol- 
cano that is almolt conſtantly burning. 
The country near it is all covered with 
lava, and has a moſt dreary appearance. 
As we had not been fortunate in our 
diſcoveries, and ſaw but little to al- 
leviate our diſtreſſes, we filled our 
cocoa-nut ſhells with the water we 


found, and returned exceedingly fa- 


tigued and faint: When I came to 
the precipice whence we were to de- 


5 ſcend into the cove, I was ſeized 
with ſuch a dizzineſs in my head, 


that 1 thought it ſcarce poſſible to 

effect it: however, by the aſſiſtance 

of Mr Neilſon 

at laſt got me down, in a weak con- 

dition. „ | Es 
Every perſon being returned by 

noon, I gave about an ounce of pork 


and two plantains to each, with half 
I again obſerved the 
| latitude of this place 19 41. ſouth. 
3 The people who remained by the boat 


a plaſs of wine. 


I had directed to look tor fiſh, or what 


© they could pick up about the rocks ; 
but nothing eatable could be found; 


ſo that, upon the whole, we conſidered 
Ourſelves on as a miſerable a ſpot of 
land as could well be imaginec. 


Friday, May the 1ſt ; ſtormy wea- 


ther, wind ESE and 8 E. About 
two o' clock in the afternoon a party 


ſet out in ſearch of proviſions but, 


after ſuffering much fatigue, they re- 
turned in the evening, without any 
kind of ſueceſe. 855 
c May it, at dawn of day the party 
et out again in a different route, to 


and others, they | 
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| and a quarter of a bread-fruit, to 


ing, tractable, and behaved honeſtly, 
giving the proviſions they brought for 


tions; ſo that it became no longer a 


FOr 
ſee what they could find; in the 
courſe of which they ſuffered greatly 
for want of water: they, bowever, 
met with two men, a woman, and a 
child ; the men came with them to 
the cove, and brought two cocoa-nut 
ſhells of water. I immediately made 
friends with theſe people, and ſent 
them away for bread-truit, plantains, 
and water. Soon after other natives 
came to us; and by noon I had 30 
of them about me, trading with the 
articles we were in want of: but IL 
could only afford one ounce of pork,. 


each man for dinner, with half a 
pint of water; for I was fixed in not 
uſing any of the bread or water in 
the boat. Et 
No particular chief was yet among 
the natives: they were, notwithſtand- 


a few buttons and beads. The party 
who had been out, informed me of 
having diſcovered ſeveral neat planta- 


doubt of there being ſettled inhabi- 
tants on the iſland; and for that rea- 
ſon I determined to get what I could, 
and fail the firſt moment the wind 


| ple, that we might all agree in one 


and weather would allow me to put 
to ſea. VVV x: 
Saturday, May the 2d: ſtormy 
weather, wind ES E. It had hi- 
therto been a weighty conſideration 
with me, how I was to account to the 
natives for the loſs of my ſhip: Iknew 
they had too much ſenſe to be amu- 
ſed with a ſtory that the ſhip was to 
join me, when ſhe was not in fight 
trom the hills. I was at firſt doubt- 
ful whether I ſhould tell the real 
fact, or ſay that the ſhip had overſet 
and ſunk, and thatonly we were ſaved: 
the latter appeared to me to be the 
moſt proper and advantageous to us, 
and I accordingly inſtructed my peo- 


ltory. As I expected, enquiries were 


—ü— 


made after the ſhip, and they ſeem 


ed 


ed readily ſatisſied with our account; 


but there did not appear the leaſt 


ſymptom of joy or ſorrow in their fa- 
ces, although I fancied I diſcovered 


ſome marks of ſurpriſe. Some of the 


natives were coming and going the 
whole afternoon, and we got enough 


of bread-fruit, plantains, and cocoa- 


nuts for another day; but water they 


only brought us about five pints. A 
canoe alſo came in with four men, 
and brought a few cocoa-nuts and 
_ bread fruit, which I bought as I hal 
done the reſt, Nails were much en- 
quired after, but I world not ſuffer 


one to be ſhewn, as I wanted them fo 


the uſe of the boat. | 
Towards evening I had the ſatis- 


Faction to find OUr ſtock of proviſions 


"ſomewhat increaſed; but the natives 
did not appear to have much to ſpare. 


What they bronght was in ſuch ſmall 


quantities, that IJ had no reaſon to 


hope we ſhovld be able to procure 


from them ſufficient to ſtock us for 
our voyage. At ſunſet all the natives 


left us in quiet poſſeſſion of the cove. 


I thought this a good ſign, and made 


do doubt that they would come again 
the next day with a larger proportion 
of food and water, with which I ho- 


\ 


Ped to {ail without farther delay; for 
if, in attemping to get to Tongata- 


boo, we ſhould be blown away from 


the iſlands altogether, there would 


be a larger quantity of proviſions 


to ſupport us againſt ſuch a misfor- 


bread-fruit and a cocoa nut to each 
Perſon for ſupper; and, a good fire 


tune. - 1 
At night I ſerved a quarter of a 


being made, all but the watch went 
to ſleep. FE 


At day-break I was happy to find 


every ones ſpirits a little revived, 
and that they no longer regarded me 
with thoſe anxious looks, which had 


. conſtantly been directed towards me 


ſince we loſt ſight of the ſhip: every 


countenance appeared to have a de- 


gree of cheerſulneſs, and they all 
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' ſeemed determined to do their beſt. 
As I doubted of water being 
brought by the natives, I ſent a party 
among the gullies in the mountains, 
with empty ſhells, to fee what they 
could get. In their abſence the na. 
tives came about us, as I expecded, 
but more numerous; alſo two canoes 
came in from round the north fide 
of the ifland. In one of them was an 
elderly chief, called Maccaackavow, 
Soon after ſome of our foraging party 
returned, and with them came a good- 


perhaps more properly Eefow, Egij or 
Eghee, ſignifying a chief. To both 
theſe men I made a preſent of an old 
ſhirt end a knife, and I ſoon jound 
they either had feen me, or had heard 
of my being at Annamooka. They 
knew 1 had been with Captain Cock, 
| who they enquired after, and alſo cap- 
tain Clerk, They were very inqut- 
ſitive to know in what manner I had 
lo my ſhip. During this converſa- 
tion a young man appeared, whom | 
remembered to have ſeen at Anna- 
mooka, called Nageete; he expreſſed 
much pleaſure at ſeeing me. I now 
enquired after Poulaho and Feenow, 

who, they ſaid, were at Tongatadoo; 
and Eefow agreed to accompany me 
thither, if I would wait till the wea- 
ther moderated. The readineſs and 
affability of this man gave me much 
ſatisfaction... 
This, however, was but of ſnort 
| duration, for the natives began to in. 
creaſe in number, and I obſerved 
ſome ſymptoms of a deſign again 
vs; ſoon after they attempted to haul 


the boat on ſhore, when I threatened 


Eefow with a cutlaſs, to induce him 


and every thing became quiet again. 
My people, who bad been in the 
Mountains, now returned with about 
three gallons. of water, I kept 0uJ- 
ing up the little bread- fruit that was 
brought to us, and likewiſe ome 


| ſpears to arm my men with, wt 


looking chief, called Eegijeeſow, or 


to make them deſiſt; which they did, 
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ouly four cutlaſſes, two of which were 


in the boat. As we had no means 


of improving our ſituation, I told our 
people I would wait until ſun- ſet, by 
which time, perhaps, 
might happen in our favour; that if 


we attempted to go at preſent, we 


muſt fight our way through, which 
we could do more advantageouſly at 


night; and that in the mean time we 


would endeavour to get. off to the 
boat what we had bought. The beach 
was now lined with the natives, and 


ſomething 


we heard nothing but the knocking of ; 
ſtones together, which they had in 


each hand, I knew very well this 
was the ſign of an attack. It being 
now noon, I ſerved a cocoa-nut and 
a bread-fruit to each perſon tor din- 
ner, and gave ſome to the chiets, 


with whom I continved to appear in- 


timate and friendly. 


| They frequent» 
| ly importuned me to fit down, but I 


as conſtantly retuſed; for it occurred 


3 both to Mr Nelſon and myſelf, that 


they intended to ſeize hold of me, if 
I gave them ſuch an opportunity. 


Keeping, therefore, conſtantly on our 


guard, we were ſuffered to eat our 


uncomfortable meal in ſome quietneſs. 


Sunday, 3d May, freſh gales at 8 ſecing the people embark, Nageete 


| wanted me to [lay to ſpeak to Ee- 


E and E S E, varying to the N E in 


dle latter part, with a ſtorm of wind. 
After dinner we began by little and 
little to get our things into the boat, 
which was a troubleſome buſineſs, on 
© account of the ſurf, I carefully 
E Watched the motions of the natives, 
who ſtill increaſed in number, and 
found that, inſtead of their intention 


being to leave us, fires were made, 


keep the boat cloſe to the ſhore, that 


Ve might the more readily embark. | 
N had my journal on ſnore with 
me, writing the occurrences in the 


and places fixed on for their ſtay du- 
= Ting the night. Conſultations were 
| alſo held among them, andevery thing 
3 alured me we ſhould be attacked. 1 
ſent orders to the maſter, that when 
be ſaw us coming down, he ſhould 
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cave, and in ſending it down to the 


boat it was nearly ſnatched away, but 


for the timely aſſiſlance of the gun- 


The ſun was near ſetting, when 1 
gavethe word, on which every perſon, 


who was on ſhore with me, boldly 
took up his proportion of things, and 
The chiefs 


carried them to the boat, 
aſked me if I would not ſtay with 
them all night, I ſaid, “No, I never 


$ {leep out of my boat, but in the 
morning we will again trade with 


you, and I ſhall remain until the 
weather is moderate, that we may 
go as we have agreed, to ſee Pou- 
& laho, at Tongataboo,?” Maccaac- 
kavow then got up, and ſaid, © You 
& will not {Jeep on ſhore? then Mat- 
„e tie,” (which directly ſignifies, we 
will kill you) and he left me. The 
onſet was now preparing; every one 


as I have deſcribed before, kept 
knocking tones together, and Eefow 
We had now all but 


quitted me. 
two or three things in the boat, when 
I took Nageete by the hand, and we 


walked down the beach, every one in 


a ſilent kind of horror. 
When I came to the boat, and was 


tow; but I found he was encouraging 
them to the attack, and I determined, 
had it then begun, to have killed him 
for his treacherous behaviour. I or- 


dered the carpenter rot to quit me 
until the other people were in the 


boat. Nageete, finding I would not 


ſtay, looſed himſelf from my hold and 


went off, and we all got into the boat 


except one man, who, while I was _ 
petting on board, quitted it, and ran 
up the beach to caſt the ſtern faſt off, 
notwithſtanding the maſter and others 
called to him to return, while they 
were hauling me out of the water. 


L was no ſooner in the boat than 


tie attack began by about 200 men; 


the unfortunate poor man who had 


run up the beach was knocked ws 
an 
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and the ſtones flew like a ſhower of | 


ſhot. Many Indians got hold of the 
ſtern rope, and were near hauling us 
on ſhore, and would certainly have 
done it, if I had not had a knife in 
my pocket, with which I cut the rope. 
Wee then hauled off to the grapnel, 
every one being more or leſs hurt. 
At this time I ſaw five of the natives 
about the poor man they had killed, 


add and two of them were beating him a- 


bout the head with ſtones in their 
—— „ 
We had no time to reflect, before, 
to my ſurpriſe, they filled their ca- 
noes with ſtones, and twelve men 
came off after us to renew the attack, 
| which they did ſo effectually as nearly 
to diſable all of us. Our grapnel was 

foul, but Providence here aſſiſted us; 


the fluke broke, and we got to our 


oars, and pulled to fea, They, how- 
ever, could paddle round us, ſo that 


we were obliged to ſuſtain the attack | 


without being able to return it, ex- 


cept with ſuch ſtones as lodged in the 


boat, and in this J found we were very 
inferior to them. We could not cloſe, 
| becauſe our boat was lumbered and 


| heavy, and that they knew very well: 


I therefore adopted the expedient of 
throwing overboard ſome cloaths, 


Which they loſt time in picking vp ; | 


and, as it was now almolt dark, they 


gave over the attack, and returned to- 
wards the ſhore, leaving us to reflect 


on our unhappy ſituation. Ss 
I Thepoor man I loſt was John Nor- 
ton; this was his ſecond voyage with 
me as a quarter-maſter, and his wor- 
thy character made me lament his loſs 


very much. He has left an aged pa- 


rent, I am told, whom he ſupported. 


IT once before ſuſtained an attack 


of a ſimilar nature, with a ſmaller 


number of Europeans, againſt a mul- 


titude of Indians; it was after the 


death of captain Cook, on the Morai 
at Owhyhee, where I was left by 


lieutenant King; yet, notwithſtandipg 


I did not conceive that the power of 
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it was a fortunate circumſtance that 


— — 


a man's arm could throw ſtones, from 
two to eight pounds weight, with ſuch 
force and exactneſs as theſe people 
did. Here unhappily I was without 
arms, and the Indians knew it; but 


they did not begin to attack us in 
the cave: in that caſe our deſtruc- 
tion muſt have been inevitable, and 
we ſhould bave had nothing left for 
it but to die as bravely as we could, 
fighting cloſe together; in which ! 


found every one cheertully diſpoſed MW 
to join me. This appearance of re. 1 
ſolution deterred them, ſuppoſing F 
| they could effect their purpoſe without We ? 
 1iſk after we were in the boat. c 
Taking this as a ſample of the dil. WW 
poſitions of the Indians, there was {MW ! 
little eaſon to expect much benefit ii * 
I perſevered in my intention of viſit» WW t 
ing Poulaho; for I conſidered their J 
good behaviour hitherto to proceed 
trom a dread of our fire-arms, which, 
now knowing us deſtitute of, would f. 
ceaſe; and, even ſuppoſing our lives ? 
not in danger, the boat and every BF h 
thing we had would moſt probably be 0 
taken from us, and thereby all hopes WF fu 
preciuded of ever being able to retum P. 
to our native country. | 985 e 
We were now failing along the wet 
ſide of the iſland Toſoa, and my mind th 
was employed in conſidering what ee 
was beſt to be done, when I was ſo ip 
licited by all hands to take them to- "" 
| wards home; and, when I told them le 
no hopes of relief for us remained, WF '" 
but what I might find at New Holland, We br 
until I came to Timor, a diſtance of _ 
full 1200 leagues, where was a Dutch by 
ſettlement, but in what part ol the - 


iſland J knew not, they all agreed !0 
live on one ounce of bread, and a quar- 
ter of a pint of water, per day. There 
fore, after examining our ſock of pre. 
viſions, and recommending this 45 4 
ſacred promiſe for ever to their Me- 
mory, we bore away acrols a i 
where the navigation is but little 
knowp, in a {mall boat, twenty 5 


- 


feet long from ſtem to ſtern, deep la- 
den with eighteen men; without a 
chart, and nothing but my own re- 
collection and general knowledge of 
the ſituation of places, aſſiſted by a 
book of latitudes and longitudes, to 
guide us. I] was happy, however, to 
ſee every one better ſatisfied with our 
ſituation in this particular than my- 
elt. 5 | 
| Our lock of proviſions conſiſted of 
about one hundred and fifty pounds 
ol bread, twenty-eight gallons of wa- 
ter, twenty pounds of pork, three 
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bottles of wine, and five quarts of 


rum. The difference between this 
and the quantity we had on leaving 
the ſhip, was principally owing to loſs 
in the baſtle and confuſion of the at 
E tack, A few cocoa-nuts were in the 
E boat, and ſome bread-frui-, but the 
latter was trampled to pieces. 
It was about eight o'clock at night 
when I bore away under a reefed lug 
foreſail: and, having divided the peo- 
ple into watches, and got the boat in a 
tttle order, we returned God thanks 
for our miraculous preſervation, and, 
fully confident of his gracious ſup 
port, I found my mind more at eaſe 
han for ſome time paſt.” “? 
They accordingly proceeded thro' 


new illands, and landing for a ſhort 


3 without receiving any material addi 
3 tion to their Rock of proviſions, li- 
viag on the 25th part of a pound of 
bread and an ounce of pork a- day. 
and ſometimes a tea ſpoonful of rum 
each man, till on the 14th of july 
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that immenſe ocean, diſcovering ſome 


ſpace upon the coaſt of N. Holland, 


©308898588858888 


om 


| they landed at Coupang in the iſland 


Lord Preſident of the Court of Seſſion, | 
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and F. R. S. Edinburgh. 
David Hume, Eſq. 


[From Tranſ. of the Royal Society of 
Bo Edinburgh.] 5 


TT has often occurred to me, as a 


hard circumſtance in the lot of 


thoſe who follow the active employ- 
ments of life, that however great their 


eminence, however uſeful their la- 
bours, nay, however rare and ex- 


cellent their talents, the remem- 
brance of them dies among their coun- 


trymen at large, almoſt as ſoon as 


— — 


| your conſideration. 


they themſelves are gone; and even 
with thoſe of their own profeſſions 


ſcarcely ſurvives for more than a 


| ſingle generation. The records of 


the Royal Society are therefore in 


this reſpect valuable, that they afford 
the means of reſcuing from oblivion, 
thoſe of our Members who, by their 
_ profeſſional eminence and ſervices, 
have merited the gratitude and re. 
membrance of their country, though 
their line of life did not permit them 
to attain diſtinction of another kind, 
by any literary work, or diſcovery in 

ſcience, _ VV 
L thought it would be univerſally 


felt and allowed, that the Jate Sir 
Thomas Miller, (at one time a Vice 
Preſident of this Society), moſt juſt- 


ly fell under the above deſcription of 
| a ſingularly uſeful man, and fit to be 


commemorated. And in this per- 


ſuaſion, I have prepared a ſhort ac- 


count of him, now tobe ſubmitted to 


Sir Thomas Miller of Glenlee, late 
Lord Preſident of the Court of Seſ- 
ſion, was the ſecond ſon of William 
Miller writer to the Signet, who was 


' himſelf the ſecond ſon of Matthew 


Miller of Glenlee, and ſucceeded to 
that eſtate, along with the lands of 
Barſkimming, on the death of his el- 
der brother. - 45 


Sir Thomas was born on the 3d of 
November 1717. He received the 
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| Fob 
firſt rudiments of his education at 
Glaſgow, and afterwards went thro! 


the uſual courſe of academical ſtu- 


dies in the Univerſity of that place; 
where he acquired a reliſh for the pur- 


ſiüuits of literature and ſcience, that 


never forſook him, and eſpecially a 
| ſondnels for the Greek and Roman 
claſſics, which, even in the buſieſt pe- 


riods of his life, he occaſionally found 


opportunities to indulge. Horace 


wWua as almoſt his conſtant companion; 
and even in his laſt years, after his 


promotion to the moſt laborious office 


nn the law, Homer, during a vacation, 


was often on his table. 
Another branch of knowledge for 


which he there imbibed an early pre- 


dilection, was that of Ethics, or Mo- 
ral Philoſophy. This he had the ad- 
vantage of ſtudying under the cele- 
brated Dr Hutcheſon, of whom he 
was a favourite pupil. The warmth 
of eloquence with which this Philo- 


ſopber poured forth his lectures, at- 


tached to him extremely all thoſe of 
| His hearers who had any liking to the 
ſubject he treated, or were ſuſceptible 
of being moved; and Mr Miller, in 


particular, contracted not only a high 
_ admiration of his talents, but ſuch. 


loveto him as a man, that long after 


grown old, he could not mention his 


name but in terms of gratitude and 
veneration, equal to thoſe in which 


the diſciples of Socrates ſpoke of 
their maſter. Like Socrates too, Dr 
Hutcheſon taught his diſciples to va- 
lue Ethics beyond all other ſciences ; 
and with Mr Miller this preference 
was ſo ſtrong, that he uſed habitually 
in converſation, when diſtinguiſhing 
itt from the reſt, to give it the appel 
lation of Philoſophy. e 


Having thus, by the improvement 


of bis taſte, and the acquiſition or a 
— philoſophic ſpirit, made the beſt pre- 


Paration for eminence in any liberal | 


employment, he decided for the Bar, 
3 the profeſſion to which thoſe accom- 
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| bealth, that he 


{| earneſtneſs with which, during his 


r 


x his death, and when he himſelf had | 


purſuits, he was able to find time, and 


vating the humaner and more liberal 
ſtudies. Even, at this time, he con- 


particularly the better Greek authors, 


favourable opinion came to be enter. 


led to judge, of the proficiency be 


his ſelection of argument judicious, 


higheſt degree perſpicuous and plain; 


F 


pliſhments lend the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
luſtre of any, and where they mop 
materially contribute to the advance. 
ment of the perſon poſſeſſed of them. 
For ſome time he had hefitated be. 
tween this profeſſion and his father's. 
and it is ſaid to have been in a great 
meaſure owing to the ſtate of his 
9 0] gave up thoughts of 

the latter 0 | 
When he had reſolved on going to 
the Bar, he fixed his reſidence at E. 
dinburgh, and devoted himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the law, with that zeal ard 


whole life, he was remarkable for 
following every object that had at 
once determined his choice*, Yet 
with all his diligence in this neceſ. 
ſary occupation, as the turn of his 
mind led him to no baſe or trifling 


neglected not to employ it, for cult. 


tinued to read the claſſics extenſively, 


having for his aſſiſtant the late Mr 
George Muirhead, afterwards Pro- 
feſſor of Humanity at Glaſgow, who: 
reputation as a claſlical ſcholar is 
well known. YN 
In the month of July 1742 he was 
called to the Bar; where he had 
not long continued, before the mot 


tained, among the perſons belt entit 
had made in the knowledge of the 
law, and of his excellent qualifici 
tions, both for counſel and debate. 
His elocution was copious and ealy; 


and his mode of preſenting it, in ths 


and he accompanied it with a man- 


ner of delivery ſo weighty and fe- 


— —— 


His uſual hour of going to bel 
at this period was four of the mom 


vent 


ſity 


vent, as carried home to the hearer 
mme impreſſion of his own belief in 
the doctrines he maintained. Men 
E there might perhaps be in the profeſ- 
E fon, more eminent for invention of 
topics in a deſperate cauſe, or who 
” ſhewed more verſatility of genius in 
placing the ſame buſineſs in different 
flights, or turning it into all variety of 
© ſhapes; but there was none who bet- 
ter underſtood the ſtrength of a good 
or 2 tenable cauſe, or took his ground 
in one of that deſcription with more 
judgment and diſeretion, or uſed its 
advantages to better purpoſe. 
ing found the ſoundeſt or moſt fa- 
vourable part of his client's plea, Hat 
be attached himſelf to, and on it ex- 
erted all his ſtrength; throwing aſide 
Vith juſt and proper confidence, all 
the more douhtful points and weaker. 
conſiderations in the cauſe. 
and quibbling argument indeed, and 
all perverſion of an adverſary's words 
or meaning, he held to be as foreign 
to the lawyer's duty, as they are de- 
rogatory to the honour of the Court 
where they are heard; nor could he, 
oa any occaſion, be prevailed on to 


Hav- 


Captious 


ttempt the aiding of his cauſe, in a 


manner ſo inconſiſtent with his own 
feelings of what was right and pro- 
Per. | „„ e 

No wonder then, that thus quali- 
fed, and regulated by ſentiments ſo 
R reſpectable, he quickly roſe to a high 
2 Cegree of employment in his profeſ- 
Y hon, though he had among his co- 
temporaries, for rivals in the public 
4 favoar, men of the greateſt acuteneſs 
and ſplendour of parts. . 
I Hence alſo he, at an early period 
el life, entered the career of public 
| *flices and honour in the department 
ol the law, „„ | 
B In the year 1 748, on the new ar- | 
| Tangement of the office of Sheriff, 
(ich has been attended with ſo many 


lalutary conſequences) he was pitched 
- Upon as a fit 


appoint ments. 


perſon for one of thoſe 


Vol, III The county which 
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| Government had deſtined for him, 


was that of Inverneſs, in thoſe times 
of recent diſorder and rebellion, ac. 
counted the moſt important of any, 
and what required the ſteadieſt and 
moſt able ſuperintendence. But this 
appointment, though more advanta- 
geous, he declined; becauſe his friend 
the Earl of Selkirk had recommend- 
ed him to Government for the ſtew-. 
artry of Kirkcudbright, and it had 
been underſtood between him andthe 
Earl that he was to accept it 

The duties of this office he per- 
formed with great punctuality, and to 
the entire ſatisfaction of the diſtrict 
entruſted to his charge; and he con- 
tinued to hold it till the year 1755, 
when he reſigned, and was named So- 


licitor of Exciſe—an office in thoſe 
days generally held by a lawyer. 


In the year 1759, on the promo- 


tion of Mr Pringle (afterwards Lord 


Alemore) to the Bench, he reaped 
the fruit of the public favour, in be- 


ing appointed his Majeſty's Solicitor- 


General for Scotland. 55 
In the year 1760, he ſucceeded the 


late Preſident Dundas as his Ma- 


jety's Advocate for Scotland, and in 
the following year he was choſen to 
ſerve in Parliament for the burgh of 


Dumfries. | 


While in theſe ſtations, Mr Miller, 
whoſe modeſty and diſcretion were 
equal to his ability, did not think it 


ſo much incumbent on him to take an 


active ſhare in the debates of the Af 


fſembly, as to regulate his voice ac- 
cording to his opinion of the public 
good. The fingle occaſion that call- 


ed him up as a ſpeaker, was indeed of 
a very intereſting kind, and became a 
ſingle proof of the independence of 
his ſpirit, and ſincere concern for the 
grandeur and proſperity of the Britiſn 
empire. This was the repeal of the 
American ſtamp at; a meaſure in 
which Mr Miller's fagacity foreſaw 
the miſerable train of conſequences 


| that have ſince enſued from it, and 


which, 


30 
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fluence of the then Miniſtry, he ac- 
cordingly both voted againſt, and gave 
his reaſons to the Houſe for oppoſ- 
ing: — A moſt reſpectable and truly 
patriotic piece of conduct, and of 
which he reaped a juſt, but unlooked- 
for reward, in the friend{hip and eſ- 
teem of the Marquis of Rockingham ; 

who, however loath to have an oppo- 
nent in the principal ſervant of the 
Crown for Scotland, yet, ſatisfied that 
he had taken this line from the pureſt 


and moſt diſintereſted motives, con- 


tinued him in this public ſtation, and 
ever after honoured him with his par- 
ticular attention. : 

In the year 1766, on the death of 
Lord Minto, he was appointed Lord 


Juſtice Clerk; which office both be- 


ſtows the Preſidency of the bigheſt 


Criminal Tribunal, and a feat as an 
ordinary Judge in the ſupreme Civil 


Court. 


In theſe high tations, he fully 


_ juſtified the choice that had been 
made of him, and ſoon, by his ſcru- 
pulous attendance on the Court, and 


aſſiduous labour in the diſpatch of 


buſineſs, gained a high place in the 


eſteem and confidence ot the public, 
as a man deeply impreſſed with the 
importance of his duties, and actuated 
by a warm and fteady zeal conſcien- 
tiouſly to diſcharge them. 
talk he accompliſhed, in the civil de- 


partment, in ſuch a manner, as both | 


added credit to the Court of which 


he was a member, and was of the moſt | 


eſſential ſervice to the intereſts of law 
and juſtice. For beſides the learning 
and experience, acquired by long 
ſtudy and extenſive practice, he was 


poſſeſſed of many other more material 


qualifications, which added much to 
the power of thoſe attainments, and 
peculiarly fitted him for the import- 


ant charge of deciding on the rights 


of theſe fellow citizens. 
kle was happy in a great natural 
temperance of diſpoſition and ſounds 


And this 


Life of Lord Preſident Miller, 
which though ſupported by all the in- 


| 


neſs of judgement, Whence, thou: þ 
he was well able to purſue an intrj. 
cate and ſubtile argument, and could 
on proper occaſion, ſucceſsfully puſf 
an abſtract principle into all its con. 
ſequences, and was ever diſpoſed to 
beſtow the due fhare of praiſe on thi; 
ort of acuteneſs in others, yet ſew 
were lo little apt to be dazzled by 


new or ſplendid notions, or leſs ſub- 
ject to the impoſition of falſe refine. 


ment. His natural good underſ!and. 


ing, joined to his knowledge of but. 


neſs, readily pointed out to him the 
real ſources and objects of our culiom; 
and ſtatutes, and the conſequences ta 


de dreaded, if theſe were at any time 


forgotten; and thus, occupying on 


all occaſions a ſtrong and {ſure ground, 


he was not eaſily tempted to abandon 
It: As 
To the ſame conſtitution of mind, 
he was indebted for his particular e. 


minence in that article, wherein per- 


haps lies the main difficulty of the 
Judge's taſk, the diſcovering the pre: 
ciſe application, or the inapplicability 
of the general precepts of law to the 
particular cafe in hand. He was no- 
wiſe apt to haſten to a ſentence, bu! 
patiently ſuſpended his opinion til 
the due inveſtigations had fully rip- 


ened the caſe for judgement ; winci! 


neceſſary preparations once made, he 
then earnefily applied himſcit to un- 
derſtand, and get poſſeſſion of, thepe- 
cular eircumſtances and proper com- 


plexion of that caſe, Whence it came, 


that in the courſe of the many years 
he ſat upon the Bench, the number 
of the judgments as an Ordinary, that 
were altered on review of the Whole 
Court, was almcſt incredibly imail 
and that, in a great proportion of tht 
cauſes brought before him, the unde 
ceſsful party acquieſced in bis op, 
on, and carried the ſuit no farther, 
Hence alſo, in the deliberations of 
the whole Court, it often happen 
(as many who now hear me rem 
ber), that, by detailing the cauſe - 


i E 
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the Bench, (which he did with great 
force and perſpicuity), and fixing up- 
on ſpecial circumſtances which others 
had overlooked, or leſs attentively 
conſidered, he was able to turn the 
tide of argument, and win his breth- 
ren over to his opinion.. 

Yet, though this was perhaps his 
peculiar excellence, he was the very 
reverſe of a minute or unſteady law- 
yer. He had, on the contrary, the 
firmeſt hold of the principles and 
ſpirit of the law in every department, 
and on all occaſions that gave ſcope 
for general reaſoning, ever drew his | 
opinion, not from the authority of 
books and precedents, (Which hardly 
any judge ever dealt leſs in quoting) 
but from the ſource and fountain- 
head of the law,—the ſtrain of our 
Ratutes, and the reaſon and ſubſtance 
of the thing. 3 

But in reciting his qualifications as 
2 judge, we muſt not forget one, 
which was in him amongſt the molt 
eminent of any, and on no occaſion 
forſook or miſſed him,—the natural 
rectitude and pure honour of his own 
mind, - which, in the numerous claſs 
ot cauſes that depend on the judge: 


Jl 


ment to be formed of the character 


and conduct of men, directed him with 
© certainty to whatever was faulty in 
© Either, and enabled him to ſhew, which 
| lie did with much energy and feeling, 
E hat the conduct of a truly honeſt 
man would there have been. Indeed 
- Upon ſuch occaſions, where the inter- 
| fits of morality, or the purity of judi- 
| cial proceedings, was concerned, he 
Las ſometimes led to expatiate at a 


| | tength which juſt taſte might perhaps 


have been diſpoſed to blame, had it | 


3 been a leſs warm and pleating proof 
| © his native integrity and cordial at- 
3 acument to the cauſe of virtue. 

| Vithall theſe powerful aſſiſtances, 
which fo well qualified him to judge 
ih firmneſs and decifion for him- 


| 11 he poſſeſſed the ſtill more rare, 


m a Judge ineſtimable en- 
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dowment, of the moſt perfect can- 
dour, in liftening to and weighing the 
ſentiments of others; which virtue 
was in him ſo conſpicuous, that it 
might with truth be ſaid of him, 


that he had no predilection for any 


opinion, merely becauſe it had once 
been his own: So ready was he 


to reconſider his judgment, the mo- 
ment he ſaw any cauſe to doubt it, 


and with ſuch perfect openneſs and 
indifference did he abandon it, how- 
ever firm his former perſuaſion, upon 
being (from whatever quarter) con- 
vinced of an error. | 
Theſe were his acknowledged me- 
And his zeal 


the Juſticiary, was no leſs conſpicu- 
ous and ſucceſsful, as appears from 
more than one reformation, which the 
ſorms and practice of the Court un- 


derwent, during the period of his ſit- 


ting at the head of it. Of theſe, the 
moſt remarkable was the fuller eſtab- 
liſhment of the diſtinction in out law 
between culpable homicide and mur- 
der; a diſtinction which ſeems to reſt 
upon the ſtrongeſt grounds in reaſon 
and humanity, and even to be ſup- 


ported by the language of our books 


and ſtatutes, but which, nevertheleſs, 
the older practice of the Court could 
ſcarcely be ſaid to have thoroughly re- 
cogniſed, and which now, in a great 
meaſure, owed its reception into li- 
bels and verdicts to the weight of Mr 
Miller's opinion, who loſt no proper 
opportunity to countenance and incul» 
cate ſoquſt a doftrine. hut: 

We may alſo mention among the 
improvements by him ſuggeſted, the 
late ſtatutory diſpenſation with the 
tedious, and often unneceſſary procels, 


of reducing the teſtimony of the wit» 
neiſes into writing. 


Nor muſt we paſs over his attention 
to the exterior decorum of this tribu- 


nal, ſo important to the maintenance 


of its authority, and which he, in dit- 
ferent ways, materially contributed to. 
302 ſupport; 


— — — — 
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activity. 


ſupport; having aboliſhed certain old, 


but unſeemly practices, and introdu- 


ced various becoming obſervances, 
not before his time required ; and, a- 


bove all, having perſonally added to 
the reſpect and gravity of the Bench, 
by his rare and happy talent of ſuit- 
able, and earneſt, and eloquent ex- 

| Hortation to the unfortunate convicts, 
which impreſſed upon the byſtanders, 


and rendered ſalutary to them, the 


- examples of juſtice which his duty 
cConſtrained him to make. 


Mr Miller continued, thus honour- 


ably to himſelf, and profitably to the 
public, to diſcharge the duties of theſe. 


ſtations, without interruption, till the 


year 1781; at which time, his health 
being ſomewhat impaired by ſo long 


S 
a courſe of conſtant application to bu- 


ſineſs, it was judged adviſeable for 
him to diſcontinue it, and make a 


ſhort trial of a warmer climate. He 


accordingly ſpent ſome months in vi- 


ſiting different parts of France; and 
having thence paſſed into Italy, he 
had there the ſatisſaction of con- 
templating the magnificent remains of 
the grandeur of the people, for whoſe 
language and genius he entertained ſo 


high an admiration, and of ſurveying 
with bis own eyes many of the pic- 
tureſque ſcenes which had ſo often 


delighted him in the deſcriptions of 
their poets, He returned in perſect 
health, after being abſent for about a 
year, and reſumed his former occu- 


pations with his wonted vigour and 


In the month of January 1788, on 


{ame time, thought proper to requite 
his long ſervices, by beſtowing on 
Britain. . 
It was a very difficult taſk for any 


man, the youngeſt and moſt vigorous, 
to enter on the extenſive labours of | 
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| this office, after the Lord Preſidert 


Dundas; whole ſingular powers for 
the rapid diſpatch of buſineſs will al. 


v ays be remembered with regret who. 


ever be the perſon that fills his chair. 
Yet of his ſucceſſor, during the {hott 


time he held it, we may with truth 
ſay that he gained an acceſſion of re. 


putation, by his manner of conducting 


| bimſelf in this new ſtation, though ad- 
vanced to the age of Seventy before he 


attained it. And if he ſometimes con- 
ſulted with his brethren upon matters 
which be might have ſettled without 
ſuch deliberation, this was almoſt un. 
avoidable upon the firſt entry into of. 
fice; atleaſt in a perſon like Sir Tho. 
mas Miller, who, with the belt preten. 
ſion to lead and direct, was free from 


all defire to exert his influence. This 
mildneſs of diſpoſition ſecured to him, 


in an uncommon degree, the reſpe& 
and affection of the Gentlemen at the 


Par; whom he always heard with 
ſuch patience, and treated with ſuch 


attention and good breeding, as ſhould, 
more effectually than the tharpeit ani. 


madverſion, repreſs all petulance and 


indecorum. . | | 

Having thus then gained the ſum: 
mit of his honeſt ambition, in riling 
ſucceſſively, by his own talents and ule: 
ful labours, to all the great offices of 


the law ;—having obtained them all 


without blame or envy, and held them 
with credit and diſtinction ;— bapp? 
in retaining, at an advanced age, the 
full poſſeſſion of bealth and of his fa. 


| culties, and fortunate in his family and 


| | | all his domeſtic concerns ;—he had 
the death of Preſident Dundas, he was, | 


10 the entire ſatisfaQion of bis coun. 
try and the Bar, called to preſide in 
the Civil Court. His Majeſty, at the 


little elſe to pray for, (fince Heaven 


had ordered that he ſhould now becall- 
ed from the ſociety of perſons ſo deat 


to him) but an eaſy diſſolution of his 
mortal ſtate. And this Divine Pro- 


75 g vidence thought fit to grant him. 
him the title of Baronet of Great | 


He died upon the 27th of Septem- 
ber 1789, after an illneſsof two daſs, 
at his ſeat of Barſkimming in Ayrſhire, 
in the 72d year of his age, —1caV'% 
no good man his enemy, and zue 
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lunes of the late war, that they had only 
beena glimpſe of the glory oftheir coun- | 
= iy. That part too of the Britiſh do- 
minions which gave him birth, he was 
attached to with all the partiality which 


b there any ſubje& on which he dwelt 
more frequently, or with more plea- 


ment in his own time. 


ES cal and hoſpitable man; tohis family 
and connections, and indeed to all a- 
3 bout him, full of gentleneſs, and kind- 
I nels, and cordiality : and this uniform- 


: f chat no perſon whom he had reaſon to 
. elteem or think well of, could ever ſay 


Now, theſe qualities were in him the 


more to be praiſed, that they did not 


proceed from any coldneſs or tardineſs 
of nature, but were, on the contrary, 
united to a very warm and feeling 


heart; which was manifeſt inhis whole 


life and manners. | 

No man was perhaps a better citt- 
zen, or more genuine patriot, than the 
late Preſident; it we are to eſteem him 


ſuch, who not only takes an intereſt in 


the internal welfare and proſperity of 
his country, but feels an honeſt pride 
and warm concern in its glory and 
conſequence as a ſtate, and in the 
iplendour of the peoples fame. Ofall 
theſe, the Preſident had, and continu- 
ed to have, even in his lateſt years, a 
molt lively ſenſe; which was, at one 
period of his life, the ſource of much 
joy and fatisfattion, and at a later pe- 
riod of ſincere mortification and re- 
gret, and cauſed him often to lament to 
cheriſing generation, during the misfor- 


a good man naturally feels; nor was 


ſure, than its growing ſtate of improve- f 


He was, in like manner, a very ſo- 


* 


and without exception; inſomuch 
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E with that ſincere and extenſive regret, | treated him with reſerve. Good breed- 
E which only thoſe can hope for, who | ing indeed, (meaning by the term that 

E have occupied the like important ſta- | kind and open manner which ſets a 
tions, and acquitted themſelves as | ſtranger or inferior at eaſe) was in a 
E well. manner natural to him: and he had it 
4 We have ſpoken of him in his | to all ranks and conditions of men; 
q public capacity, and noticed his great | ſothatin a humane viſit to the houſe 
E temperance and ſolidity of judgment. of a ſervant or dependant, he equally 


pleaſed and was as ſarelv directed to 


the very things that were fit and ac- 
ceptable to be faid, as in his inter- 


courſe with thoſe of his own rank. 
Among whom too, and indeed in all 


ſituations, he was diſtinguiſhed for a 


rare mplicity of manners and open 


neſs of ſpeech; which flowed from 4 


purity of thought and intentions, ſo 


perfect that it was not to be ſurpaſſ- 


ed. . | 

He retained through life the high- 
eſt reliſh of the beauties of nature, 
and every year ſpent a conſiderable 
part of the ieceſs of buſineſs, in the 
enjoyment and improvement of the 


romantic ſcenes at his place in Barſ- 


kimming. It was not, however, to 


the object of beauty alone, that his at- 


tention at thoſe ſeaſons was directed, 
but alſo to the better management 
and ſubſtantial melioration of his eſ- 
tate. And this purſuit engaged him 
in very numerous and extenſive ope- 


' rations, all of which he himſelf both 


planned, and ſuperintended the exc= 
cution of, and ſucceſsfully conducts 


ed: though in the hands of moſt other 
men, having the ſame avocations of 
buſineſs, withont the ſame activity, 


conſtancy, and love of order, they 
were more likely to have proved abor- 
tive, or even ruinous. | 


Sir Thomas Miller was twice mar. 
ried. By his firſt wife, Margaret 
Murdoch, daughter of John Murdoch, 


merchant in Glaſgow, he left iſſue, 


one daughter, and one ſon, now Sir 
William Miller, who follows the ſame 


profeſſion in which his father roſe to 
ſuch diſtinguiſned honours. His ſe. 
cond marriage, of which there is no 
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0 R of him, that he received him coldly, or | iſſue, was to Anne Lockhart, daughter 


of 
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- of Mr Töckhart of Caltebill, ho has 


the misfortune to ſurvive him. His 


eldeſt brother John had deceaſed ſome 


years before him, and he ſucceeded, on 
that event, to the family eſtate of 


Glenlee, which, along with the eſtate 


of Barſkimming, has now devolved 


do his ſon. 
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A remaradble and extraordinary Narra- 
tive of the revtoincation of young Jo- 


Teph Taylor, a vas ſuppoſed ts 


have been hanged 10 death, (in com. 


pany with that notorious Highabay- 
man, Pickpecket and Houſebreaker, 
Archibald Taylor) oz Boſton Neck, 
en Thurſday the 8th of May, 1788, 
for a violent Aſſault and Robbery on 

the Highavay, committed on the Per- 
fon and Property of Mr Nathaniel 
Cunningham, Butcher, in October, 
1787-1 a Leiter from the ſaid 
Joſeph Taylor, to his Friend and 
Countryman, Mr Phelim Donance, 
zn Boſton. p | 


Egg-Harbour, Mouth of the Dela- 
ware, May 12, 1788. 
My Dear Friend, = 

VO will, no doubt, be greatly 

aſtoniſhed at receiving a letter 
irom one whom you ſo lately ſaw, to 
all appearance, numbered with the 
dead, with all the ignominy of a pub- 


lic and ſhametul execution. But 


though ſtrange as it may appear, it is 
no leſs ſtrange than true, that, bleſſ- 


ed be God jor his infinite goodneſs, 
Jam now among the living to praiſe 
him. It was my fervent defire that 
Jou ſhould have been made acquaint- 


ted with the ſteps which were taken 


to recover me to life immediately af. 


ter my being hanged. But the doc- 


tor Who managed the affair would 
not admit of more than five perſons 
in the ſecret, as he feared a diſcovery, 


and {aid a crowd around me would 
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be fatal, and prevent the air petting 
into my lungs, and O'Donnell and 
Tector had been told of it before | 


ſaw you; and they, with the dogor, 


his young man, and a perſon he 

brought with him, made the five. I 

therefore take this early opportunity 

to let you know of my being alive, 
and in health, bleſſed be God! as 
hope theſe lines will find you; as alf) 
the circumſtances which attend my 
execution and recovery to liſe ; as al. 
ſo my preſent frame of mind and te. 
ſolution, through the grace of Cod, 


new obedience. 


other friends, had great hopes of my 
being pardoned on account of my 
youth; but when their Honours {at, 
I foon found J muſt be made an ex- 
ample of, as they were determined 
never to pardon highwaymen. I then 
began to prepare for death; but mu; 


needs ſay, thongh I had many affect. 
ing conferti.ces with the reverend 


realized hat i was ſuddenly to die in 
ſo awlul à manner, until a gentle 
man, who I aiterwards found vas « 
doctor, came and talked privately 


my fellow convict, Archibald ay 
lor, who, when the gentleman was 
gone, came to me with money in 5 
| hand, and ſo ſmiling a countenance, 
that I thought he had received it 18 
charity. But he ſoon undeceived Me, 
telling me with an air of gaiety, tat 
it was the price of his body; and 
| then added a ſhocking ſpeech, which 
I ſincerely hope is blotted out of the 
book of God's remembrance againk 
his poor foul, | 
This was the firſt time ſince m 
condemnation that 1 thought W 
was to die. The ſhock was terrible, 
and Taylor increaſed it, ſaying that 
the decor had defired him to bargan 
with me for my body alſo. lle 
| | bs thouglis 


to fin no more, but endeavour aſter 


You remember that you, among 


parions who viſited me in goal, Ine. 
ver, even after my condemnation, 


with the late unhappy ſufferer, and 
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heart to him. 
vith my. diſtreſs, eſpecially as my 
conduct was fo different from that of 


left me without mentioning the ſale 


again the next day. 
I aſced me privately whether 1 had 


upon to afliſt in any thing for my be- 
it my body could be carried, imme- 
diately after I was cut down, to ſome 
cCavenient place, out of the reach of 
E Was ſacred, that if he failed in his 


Without heſitating. The doctor then 
I left me, and ſoon after Tector and 
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toughts of my bones not being per- 
mitted to remain in the grave in 
peace, and my body, which my poor 
mother had ſo often careſſed and 
dandled on her knee, and which bad 
been ſo pampered by my friends in 
my better days, being flaſhed and 
mangled by the doctors, was too much 
for me. I had been deaf to the pious 
exhortations of the prieſts ; but now 
my conſcience was awakened, and 
hell ſeemed indeed to yawn for 
me : | | 
What a night of horror was the 
next night! When the doctor came 
in the morning to bargain for my 
body, I was in a cold ſweat; my 
knees ſmote together, and my tongue 
ſeemed to cleave to the roof of my 
mouth. He perceived the agony of 
my ſoul, and aſked me ſome queſ- 
tions of the ſtate of my mind. I 
found utterance and poured ont my 
He ſeemed affected. 


A. Taylor's; and after pauling, he 


of my body, and faid he would call 
He came and 


two or three friends I could depend 


nent, He communicated his deſign 
ot attempting to recover me to lite, 


CC Awww 
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tne people; aſſuring me by all that 


Atempt, he would give my body a 


Chriſtian burial. I cloſed with it 


Donnel came to ſee me, to whom 

communicated the plan in conti- 

ence, The doctor came back to 
charge me not to truſt more perſons 
than were ſufficient to carry my body 
from the gallows to the place provid- 


ed. I told him who the perions with 


— * * PF 8 } N 1 ov 
tioned, as the hopes 
ay; 
ert! 


Reverend Parſons vifited me, 
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me were; and upon O'Donnell's 
engaging to procure a number of his 
countrymen to remove my body to a 
private place, who were not to be let 


ſeemed pleaſed with 
made us. promiſe to admit no more 
perſons into the ſecret, upon pain of 
his not having to do in the affair ſo 
ſoon as it leaked out. He gave them 
money to hire a ſmall boat to be in 


|-readineſs at the wharf neareſt to the 


place of execution, which was accords 
ingly done. The two-maſt boat, in 


which was the doctor, his friend, and 
apprentice, with their doctor's 


in- 
ſtruments, was moored up the bay, 
near the gallows, the morning of 
the execution day, but fell down 
with the tide, about two hours before 
the execution, towards Dorcheſter- 
point, for fear of being grounded, 
The ſtate of my mind after my 
converſation with the doctor, untill 


the day of execution, it is impoſſible 
tor me to defcribe 


* > * * . 
This glimpſe of 
hope, this mere chance of eſcaping 
the jaws of death, and avoiding the 
eves of an offended Judge, at whoſe 
bar 1 Was no Ways prepared to appear, 


ſeemed to render my mind but more. 


dittracted. L ſometimes indulged my- 
ſeif with the thoughts of being reco- 
vered to life; and as I had fortunate- 
ly concealed my real name, that IL 
might return; like the Prodigal, to my 
parents, and live a life devoted to 
God and their comfort. But. I oft- 
tener teared the means might fail to 


{ 


bring me to life: and then I withed 


that this ſcheme had never been men- 
of life ſeemed to 
prevent my converſion; and then, to 
be ſurpriſed into another world, to- 
tally unprepared. how terrible! Thus 
diſtracted, the time flew and the aw- 
{ut day arrived. In the mornirg the 

was 
much ſoftened by their converſation: 
and really, at that time, wiſhed I had 

„ never 
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nitent. 


never ſeen the doctor, but by the near 


and certain approach of death, had 


been prepared to live in theſe bliſs- 
ful manſions which are prepared in 
the world of glory for the truly pe- 


Soon after they leſt us, che doc- 


| tor's young man came (under pre- 
tence of a meſſage from Mrs Ranger, 
who had ſhown me much kindnels in 


goal, the Lord reward her for it) to 


renew the doctor's directions how to 
conduct my body ſo as not to ſuffer 


the leaſt ſhock, and bid me keep up 
my ſpirits. | oe 
My hopes were now raiſed, and my 


former terror did not return upon 
me; which I doubt not was obſerved 
by the reverend Parſon who attend- 
ed me, by the officers of juſtice, and 
the multitude, who doubtleſs compa- 
red my behaviour with that of my 
fellow ſufferer. 
mounted tne ſtage, I dreaded the pain 
of hanging as I ſhould any other bo- 
dily pain equally ſevere ; but the far 
greater diltrels of meeting an offend- 
ed, inexorable Judge, and being con- 
ſigned to endleſs miſery, was done a- 
way: for the nearer the time of exe- 
cCution approached, the more my re. 
Hance on the doctor increaſed. 


It is true when J 


You was preſent at the ſolemn 


_ parting with, and warning which was 
given to the people—at the excellent 
prayer of ihe Reverend Mr Stillman, 
and the dropping of the traps, which 
to all appearance launched me and 
my poor unhappy fellow priſoner, 
Archibald Taylor, into a boundleſs 
eternity. | | 1 


[ cannot take a better opportunity 


than to declare here, ſolemnly (as a 
man who, though he has once provi- 


dentially eſcaped death, knows he 
muſt die, and come to judgment) 
that neither his honour the High 
Zheriff, whoſe tenderneſs and huma- 


nity otherwiſe I ſhall ever acknow- 


ledge, nor Mr Otis, nor Mr Milliſh, 
the Deputy Sheriff, who were the 
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three officers with us on the Gage, or 
any other officer of juſtice, had an 

knowledge of my eſcape from dewh, 
But to return to my particular feel. 
ings -I preſerved my preſence of 
mind; and when the halter was faſt. 
ened, remembered the doctor's direc. 
tions, and while the prayer was mas 
king I kept gently turning my head 
ſo as to bring the knot to the back 
of my neck, nearly, as O'Donne] af- 


thers obſerved. 
I bad all my ſenſes about me; and 
though I have no remembrance of 
hearing any ſounds among the peo- 


ſenſes until ſome minutes after, My 
firſt ſeelings after the ſhock of falling 
was a violent ſtrangling and oppref- 
ſion for want of breath: this ſoon 


ſeemed to be burned by two balls of 


fire which appeared before them, which 
| ſeemed to dart on and off like lightn- 


ing ; ſettling ever and anon upon my 
ſhoulders as if they weighed ten 


| hundred tons; and after one terrible 


flaſh, in which the two balls ſeemed 


to join in one, I ſunk away without 


pain, like one falling to ſleep. 
What followed after I was turned 
off you know, as I was informed you 
kindly aſſiſted my other friends in 
taking the body down as ſoon as you 
were permitted, and conveying it a 
croſs the ſalt works to the ſmall boat: 
I was from thence carried on board 
the two-maſt boat to the doctor, to 
all appearance dead ; for O'Donnel 
who was directed by the doctor to 


cut and looſen my cloaths and ru» 


me, throwing water on me, could pet. 
ceive no life in me, but told the doc- 
tor it was too late. But the dodr 
was not diſcouraged ; and in on 
hour and twenty-two minutes after 

was brought on board the boat, ma- 
| king two hours and forty three mi 
nutes after I was turned off, be per. 


| ceived ſigus of life in me, by * 


terwards informed, and as you and o. 
When the trap fell 


ple, yet I believe I had no loſe my 


gave way to a pain in my eyes, which 
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motion and warmth in my boſom: in 
twenty minutes after I gavea violent 
deep groan. Here deſcription fails! 
| cannot deſcribe the intolerable a- 


ſtranglings are trifling to it! The firſt 


confuſed thoughts I had, were, that 


it was the moment of my diſſolution ; 
f5r J bad no knowledge of my re- 
moval from the gallows, but was quite 
inſenſible from the time I firſt loft 


myſelf, to that in which [ recovered— 


except ſome faint glimmerings of a 


ſcene, which, faint, and confuſed as 


they were, I ſhall never forget, but 
which as [feelimpreſſed upon my heart 
] ought to communicate 0 no man li- 
ving. I was, ſoon after this violent 


anguiſh, made ſenſible where I was; 
the doctor's ſtuff, and fight of my 


friends, reſtored me in a great mea- 
ſure to my ſenſes. The doctor would 
not allow me to talk much ; but feel- 
ing fatigued he permitted me to he 
down, having two perſons by me to 


rub me with a bruſh while I flept. 


When I awoke it was dark. I felt 


ſomewhat light-headed and contuſed, 


from the dreadful ſcene I had paſſed 


through. All hands were now called, 


and a folemn oath was taken by all 


preſent, not to tell any ching that 


had happened untill they ſhould know 
that J was ſafe out of the country; 


and then not to diſcover the doctor, 


his friend, or apprentice. I was then 
put on ſhore, and went from thence 


on board the veſſel which brought me 


VTV „ 
Lam engaged to goto Gottenburgh, 
in Sweden; and ſhall ſail to morrow 


in a ſnip which is coming down the 


river from Philadelphia. I ſhall take 
my tamily name, and return to my 
parents, a Prodigal Son indeed, God 


tant, as I have ſeverely eaten huſks, 
L that I may ſoon eat bread in my earth 


7 parent's houſe z and be prepared 
for ſuch bread as the Saints in glory 
dve, and ſuch as Angels eat, in 


; hat houſe which is not made with 


Vol, III. 
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ſand pins were ſtuck in me. 


yours, &c. 


hands, and is eternal in the heavens. 
It O'Donnel is gone from Boſton, 


which, upon recollecting, I have rea- 
ſon to fear, you will pleaſe to copy 
ſuch parts of this letter as are new to 


the doctor, and incloſe them in a co»: 
ver, directed to Mr Samuel Woods, 
of Concord, to be left untill called for: 


And leave the letter at Rr. 5 
Apothecary in the — 


ſtreet, which 
is what O Donnel is to do if in town. 
Pray do not forget to do tliis punc- 


tually; and inform the doctor that the 
numbneſs in the place he mentioned 


went off the third day all at once, af- 
ter a violent burning, as if a thou- 
Pray be 


punctual God knows I cannot be 


too grateful to the doctor; not only 
for his charity, by which I now ſub- 
ſiſt, but becauſe without his aſſiſtance 
I might not have remained as a von- 


derful monument of God's ſparing 
mercy, but probably been receiving 
the rewards of the impenitent in a 
So I remain 


world of ſpirits. 


Joszen Tavrox. 
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Painting is Eloquence and Poetry in me- 
chaniſm. | TATLER»s 
SOT I admire, 

None more admires the Painter's magic ſkill, 
Who ſhews me that which I thall never ſee, 


Conveys a diſtant country into mine, 
And throws Italian light on Britiſh walls. 


RE | |  CoweeR, 
Animum pictuia paſcit inani. ———VirGIL. 


Hz —with the unſabltantial picture feeds 
his mind. 355 


BA in London a few years ago, 
D I reſided during my ſtay in a 
relative's houſe. There was a worthy 


old gentleman boarded in the family, 
of whom I had frequently heard; and 


for whoſe character, though I had ne- 
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ver ſeen him, I had conceived the 
higheſt eſteem, Immediately upon 
my arrival in town, I was introduced 
to him, and found the greateſt pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction in his company, He 
had been a ſolitary widower for ſome 
time, and would often talk of his 
Wife and Children in a ſtrain, highly 
characteriſtic of conjugal and paren- 
tal tetidernelſs... EY 
His underſtanding had beenenrich- 
ed with the treaſures of knowledge by 
means of a liberal education, and his 
manners had received a delicate poliſh 
by an intimate acquaintance with the 
polite world. He was remarkably 
humane, courteous, and affable. He 
perpetually wore the graceful garb of 
ſoft humanity, and his generous heart 
was widely dilated with the milk of 
human kindneſs. Often did his boſom 
 Heave with ſighs for the calamities of 
others—often did he pour forth the 
warm guſh of ſympathetic tears. Pro- 
vidence had bleſſed him with an in- 
come far exceeding competency, and 
what he had to ſpare he chearſully 
diſtributed once a year among the in- 
duſtrious poor of the neighbourhood. 
Every Sabbath he regularly and de- 
voutly attended a place of worſhip— 
always kept within the bounds of mo- 
rality, and paid the ſtricteſt regard to 
the doctrines and precepts of the 
chriſtian religion. The ſummer 
months he ſpent at a ſmall country 
villa in the vicinity of London, where 
he amuſed himſelf by ſurveying the 


beauties of nature, and tracing the 


wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator, 


material ſyſtem. In the winter he re- 


turned to the metropolis, but never 
gave any countenance to thoſe licen- 


tious and ridiculous modes of public 
diverſion with which at that ſeaſon of 
the year, the town too much abounds, 
Having a large collection of books, 
often would he beguile the tediouſ- 

neſs of a winter's evening, by the 


peruſal of inſtructive volumes. He | of an Otway, a Savage aud 
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attended likewiſe a ſelect company of 
friends who met once or twice a week 
for the laudable purpoſe of mutual 
improvement. = 
There was one peculiar trait in 
this gentleman's character, which even 
a ſtranger would on the ſlighteſt in. 
terview diſcover. An enthuſiakic 
love of Painting was the predominant 
paſſion of his ſoul. It had obtained 
ſo complete an aſcendency over hi; 


mind, as ſenſibly to affect the Whole 


of his conduct. He, indeed, was far 
from being conſummately {killed in 
the art he fo much extolled, yet it 
might be emphatically filed his 


ſavorile ſubject. At all times and in all 


places he ſtrove to make it the leading 
topic of converſation. This iramo- 
derate predilection was ſo far indulge! 
by the worthy gentleman, as almoſt 
to annihilate the love of every other 
art, and may therefore be well com. 
paredto Aaron's rod which ſwallowed 
up thoſe of the magicians. When 


| he was in company, and his favourite 
ſubject neglected, he was generally 


ſilent. On the contrary, ſhould 
Painting be but lightly mentioned 
his countenance would in a moment 
begin to brighten; and ſhould he be ſo 
fortunate as to make it the topic of 
converſation, he would ſtart in rap- 


' tures from his ſeat, and diſplay new 


ſpirit, and vigor. The ſoul which 
ſeemed a few minutes before to have 
ſorſaken his body, would return and 
reanimate his earthly frame! 

As Jam now drawing the ovt- 


. | lines of this ſingular, though trol 
in the formation and ſtructure of this 


amiable character, I cannot help re. 
marking that no perſon was more 
diſpoſed to patronize the young and 
unaſſiſted. His ears were ever open 


to the lamentations of diſtreſſed merit. 


Frequently have I heard him exprels 
a wiſh that ſome inſtitution might be 
formed for the relief of INDIGENT 
Genivs. How often did he recount 
with an honeſt indignation the miſeries 
4 Chat- 
terton! 
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turoully exclaim, 


pol 
YL the enthuliallic connoiſſeur, that 1 
as much delighted with fine Faint- 


3 ugs, and had been jult feeing the an- 
E Dual | 
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terton? One day, having given me a 


particular and very affecting account 

of poor Chatterton's ſhort career, 1 

jecollect he concluded his melan- 

choly tale of wos, with the following 

mournful, but beautiful, lines of the 

Poet. | 

« Ah! who can tel! how hard it is to climb 

The ſteep where tame's proud temple ſhines 
afar; 19932 

Ah! who he tell how many a ſoul ſublime 

Has felt the influence of malignant ſtar, 

And waged with fortune aneternal war ; 


Check'd by the ſcoff of pride, by envy's 


| frown, 
And poverty's unconquerable bar, | 
In life's low vale remoie has pined alone, 


nen dropt into the grave, unpitied and un- 


known.” 


| Truly (thought I) if the liberal and 


generous ſpirit of this old gentleman | 


pervaded every ſoul, and warmed e 


very boſom in the higher ranks of 
© life; the AmeLe FokTune would not 
be fooliſhly ſquandered away in un 


meaning extravagance, ſenſeleſs difſi- 


© pation, or childith levity ; the wealth 
of the affluent would flow in a far 
different channel. Lending its triend- 
pp aid to genuine worth and to the 
dcſerving ſons of ſcience, it would re- 
ſemble a fine river, whoſe banks are 
richly adorned with verdure and terti- 
b lity, and whoſe limpid ftreams diffuſe 
joy and gladneſs wherever they come. 


O happy and illuſtrious æra! fraught 


Vith ſo many bleſſings, when fhall we 
EK hail thy long withed for arrival? Then 
| hall pod-like Genius ceaſe to be 
| Chilled by the clay-cold hand of 


haggard penury ; then ſhall we rap- 


Feu flowers are born to bluſh unſeen, 


Feu, waſte their ſweetneſs on the deſert air,” 


During my reſidence in the metro- 
s happened one evening to tell 


exhibitioa at Somerſet houſe; 


1 that 1 practiſed a little my ſelf, and that 


you will ſome day or other make a 


when travelling 1 would at any time 


go ten miles out of my way to ſee a 
nobleman's houſe, the decorations of 


which would pratify my taſte inthis 

noble art. The communication of 
theſe ſent ments, like ſparks falling 
upon tinder, ſet the good man all 
in a flame. He inſiſted that my 
| tondneſs for well executed Paintings 


was a favorable if nota deciſive ſymp - 
tom of my rifing genius in that line, 
and wiſhed me by all means to turn 
the whole of my attention to the cul- 


| tivation of io excellent an art. I 
| ſhowed him ſome ſmall ſketches done 
by myſelf; he was fo far pleaſed as to 


expreſs his approbation in the warm- 
elt terms, Ever after therefore he 
delivered me lecture after lecture on 
his favorite ſubject, and was extremely 


ſolicitous of inſpiring me with the 


moſt fervent love of it, 


The very day before I left town, 
| juſt after breakfaſt (well do I remem- 
| ber it, or rather ſhall I ever forget it?) 
he tapped me on the ſhoulder, and tak- 
ing me by the hand, led me up 
ſtairs to his ownapartment. Having 


made faſt the door and given me a 


chair, he ſtood before me, and looking 
ſteadily at me, with a peculiar gravity 


of countenance, thus began. 
At your time of lite, my YounG 


Fx Exp, it is of theutmoit conſequence 
that you be properly directed in your 


future employment. Moſt undoubt- 
edly upon this very circumſtance de- 


pends much of your happineſs, and _ 
Are there not thouſands, 


luccels. 
who having no judicious and intelli- 


gent friend to adviſe them, apply to 
buſineſſes for which the author of 
their being never deſigned them? 
Do they not thus become unhappy in 
themſelves, and prove almoſt uſclets to 


the community? In me, you behold a 
friend, who is diſintereſtedly deſirous 


of promoting your real welfare, and 
who therefore recommends to you an 


employ, in which I am perſuaded 
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before it. „„ TE 
Ihe old connoiſſeur (ſcarcely giv- 
ing me time to thank him for his pro- 
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diſtinguiſhed figure. I4now you have 


a genius for painting; cultivate it, I 


entreat you, with the moſt ſedulous 


care. It is for want of having the 
ſoul moulded, as it were, by the maſ- 


terly hand of nature, for this noble 
art, that ſo few of its profeſſors ar- 


rive at eminence, You will be cer- 


tain of attracting the notice of a ge- 
nerous Public, of riſing above the 
common herd of mankind, and of hay- 
Ing your name tranſmitted with ho- 


nour to an impartial poſterity. The 


g preſest age indeed is tar from being 


ackward in patronizing merit, and 
the reign of George the third will 


be covipicuous in the annals of Britiſh | 


Hiſtory for the attention paid to the 


_ cultivation of the fine arts. Be 
reſolved then to turn the whole bent 

of your mind to the illuſtrious art of 
Painting. 1 will take care, that you 
be placed under the tuition cf an ac- 
_ compliſhed maſter. Should your 
parents be unwilling to advance 


2 ſufficient premium on the occaſion, 


rather than you ſhould be deprived of 
2 valuable opportunity, for the im- 


Provement of the talent which your 


ereator hath given you, I will produce 
the jum out of my own private purſe. 


Reflect on theſe things. Conſider 
their importance. Reſt aſſured that 
nothing on my part ſhall be omitted, 


that may render you celebrated, inthe 
liſt of Painters, and an uſeful mem- 
m—_—— cc 
Ibis extemporaneous harangue 
Vas delivered with ſo much fervid elo- 
Auence, that it made a conſiderable im- 
Preſſion upon me, and like the im petu- 


oſity of a torrent, carried every hing 


poſal) now took up his golden headed 
cane, which lay acroſs the table, and 
pointing to the ſeveral parts of the 
room, deſcribed to me thoſe beau- 
tiful ornaments with which it was ſo 


richly decorated. Over the fire place 


apartment. 


| were the buſts of RATEHABT, Trrian 
Havwe mentioned io 
me the perſons they 1tepreſented, he 


and Guido. 


proceeded to tell me the place of their 
birth, the times in which they flouriſh. 


ed, and the chief of theſe celebrated 


productions which had rendered their 


| names immortal. On this laſt ſut jedt 
| he enlarged with much pathos, He 


not only extravagantly extolled the 
famous pieces of thoſe great mallers 
of the pencil, but reprobating in the 
ſtrongeſt terms thoſe daring critics 


who had preſumed they were deſec— 


tive, he poſitively aſſerted that they 
were perſectly faultleſs. Demoſthenes 
railed not more againſt Philip the 
Macedonian Ring, than this worthy 


ſoul did, at (what he termed) the 


Inſolencè of criticiſm. The old gen- 


tleman then pointed to a fingle buſt, 


which ſtood upon a remarkably ele- 
gant pedeſtal, elevated about a toot 


above the ret. This he told me was 


the buſt of Six JosHua REYNOLDS. 


Having given me a long biographical 


account of that eminent artiſt, lie 

concluded with a bold apoitrophe in 

his praiſe. FH 
We next examined the different 


pictures with which the room was pro- 


tuſely adorned. They were to nume- 
rous as nearly to occupy the whole of 
the wainicor, and fo placed as to have 
a ſurprizing effect on the {petator's 
imagination when he firſt entered the 
To whatever corner you 
tuned your eye, you behelda plealing 


groupe of portraits, landſcapes and 


hiſtorie pieces. On each ot theſe my 


honeſt friend deſcanted with an excel- 
ſive minuteneſs. He pointed out the 
diſtinct and 1cparate beauties in the 


moſt rapturous manner. See,“ 1ays 
he, with a peculiar glow on his viſage, 
and a remarkable ſprightlineſs in hs 
eyes, © fee, how boldly are the) 
ſketched ! how vivid the colors! ho- 


delicate the finiſhing !?? 


L was ſomewhat aſtoniſhed howeei; 


that he took no notice of one prey 


Wale 
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irg in an elbow chair. 


which aruck me beyond any of the 


reſt, and which ſeemed fully as worthy 
of praiſe as any of thoſe upon which 


he had fo liberally beſtowed his 
encomiums. It repreſented a young 


woman about thirty years of age, fitt- 
Gracetul was 
her appearance, ſimple her attire, 
chearful her countenance. Her tea- 


tures had ſomething in them fo inex- 


preſſibly delightful and engaging, 
that I think 4 never beheld a face, the 
lineaments of which were fo divinely 


expreflive of female lovelineſs. The 


moment I ſaw her, ſhe reminded me 
of the beauteous and bluſking roſe in 
all its glory. In her arms the held 
aſweet infant, upon whom the gazed 
with a maternal ſmile, and on ber 
knee leaned a lovely boy, ſeemingly 
near four or five years old. He was 
drawn in the pleaſing attitude of log k- 
ing up into his mamma's face with 
peculiar earneſtneſs; bis little features 
at the ſame time glowing with all the 
warmth of filial affection. I imme- 
diately interrupted the amiable con- 


noiſſeur by begging him to explain this. 


* 


truly beautiful Picture, and to aſſign | 


his reaſon ſor paſling it over as he had 
done, in an entire ſilence.“ Alas!” 
laid the old gentleman, ſhaking his 
liver locks and wiping away the round 
tear which ſtarted from his eye, 
* Alas!” ſaid he, It is the dear 
wife of my youth, and two lovely 
children, now no more.” The three 
laſt words were ſcarcely articulated, 


no ſooner had he uttered them, than | 


— — 


he burſt into a flood of tears, ſat down, 


and wept bitterly. The melancholy 
idea that they were 70. more, like the 
lharp pointed dagger of the murder- 


| Ws allaſlin, pierced his inmoſt ſoul. 


Having for a few moments given vent 
tO his anguiſh, his grief was ſomewhat 
abated, I then approached him, and 
taking hold of his hand ſaid, . O fir, 
8've not way to immoderate regret. 
Thele misfortunes are incident to 


trail mortality, A few of our beſt 
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tears are certainly due to departed 


them, and be affociated with them, 


man gradually recovered, Wiſhing 


Tenacious of ite ere? 


folded like a letter and carefully ſeal- 


Then examine its contents, and give 
them a careful and impartial peruſal, 


well convinced of the propriety of the 
| meaſure you follow, and let your at- 
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worth, and may be frequently ſhed o'er 
the tomb of the deceaſed. But you 
ſhould not ſorrow as thoſe who have 
no hope. Though ze ſhall never re- 
turn to you, yet the Chriſtian revelati- 
on aſſures you that % ſhall go to 


never more to be ſeparated.” Theſe 


conſolatory hints, imperfect as they 


were, ſervedas a rich cordial to revive 
his drooping ſpirit. The old gentle. 


not to open thoſe wounds inhis tender 
heart, which it ſeems were far 


from being cloſed by the lenient hand 


of time, 1 enquired no further into 
particulars. Poor man! could I be 
in the leaſt ſurprized at thy amiable 
and delicate ſenſibility? Did not 

Euſy meddling memory, 
In barbarous ſucceſſion, muſter up _ 
The paſt endearments,"f thy ietter hours, | 


The werthv owner, having thus 
attentively ſurveyed the whole of his 
apartment, role and went to his 
bureau. He brought from it a paper, 


ed. Putting it into my hands he ſaid, 
„ Lhave now, my young friend, dove 


my utmoſt toinipireyou with a fervent. 
love of painting. Tris PAPER I de- 
liver into your cuſtody, ſtrictly enjoin- 
ing you not to open it, till you arrive 


at your father's houſe in the country. 


Your retired ſituation will behighly fa- 


vorable tothe exerciſe of reflection. Free 
from the tumultuous buſtle of a ciix 
life, you can take a calm and diſpaſ- 


ſionate view of the arguments I have 


already urged, with reipe&t to your 
| making the noble art of painting, your 


employment through lite. 1 would 


by no means wiſh you to undertake 


it, except it be your tree choice. 


Be 


tachment to the divine art ariſe from 
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a rational and well grounded perſua- 
fion of its beauty and utility. In a 


week or two inform me by poſt, whe- 


ther you are diſpoſed to accept the 
propoſal I have made. You may 
readily believe that I ſhall do every 
thing in my power to patronize and 
aſſiſt you.“ = 8 85 
As I was thanking my much ef- 
teemed friend for his extreme kindneſs 
to me, the dinner bell rung and releaſ- 


ed me from my temporary, though 
not unpleaſing confinement- The 
next day I bid him and my relation's 
family a final adieu. 
wanted for ſome time at the door. On 
my ſtepping into it, I thought I heard 
_ ſomebody calling me by name. Turn 
ing round my head, I perceived 
my Wogruv Cox xoissk ux looking 
through his window. As the carriage 


The carriage 


drove off, he gently wa ved his hand 


and affectionately ſaid, © Farewell my 
young friend, God bleſs you.” I ſoon 


got out of ſight, reached my father's 


Houſe in the evening, and once more 
partook of all the dear charities of ſo- 


cial life. 
( The remainder in our next.) 


Ee ee 
A, ſhort Account of Georgia, and its 


Inhabitants 


| Tranſlated from tbe 
W 


A EORGIA, which the Perſians 
J call Gurguſtan, and the Turks 


in the ancient Georgian language, 
was known by the name of Albor. 


The inhabitants are Chriſtians of 
the Greek church, and it is probable 
that they were called Georgians, on 


account of the great veneration which 

they entertained for St George, the 

tutelary ſaint of the country. | 
Georgia is divided into nine pro- 


vinces, five of which are ſubject to 


 GCurthi, contains the ancient Iberia "= 
Colchis, and perhaps a part of Al- 
bania, ſince the country of Kacketi, 


A ſhort Account of Georgia. 


Heraclius, and compoſe that par 


Georgia. The other four provinces 
are under the dominion of David, 
and form the kingdom, or rather 
principality of Immeretta. 


beautiful and fertile, that ſome enthu- 
ſiaſtical travellers have imagined that 


ed in the middle of them. The moun- 


though little cultivated, do not fail to 
produce abundance of grapes. The 
inhabitants make as much from them 


{ * - * 6 
as is ſufficient for their annual con. 


ſumption, and ſuffer the relt to periſh, 


and great plenty of our European 
fruit trees may be feen, which thrive 
much better than among us. Rice, 
hemp and flax are eaſily cultivated, 
> It is impotlible to find better or mae 
beautiful paſtures 5 the rivers teem 
with fiſh, the mountains contain rich 
treaſures of minerals, and the cli- 
mate is pleaſant and mild; in ſhort, 
nature ſeems to have poured forth 
her richeſt gitts on this fortunate 
country, and to have entertained a 
peculiar favour for its inhabitants. 


3 The rivers of Georgia are not 
| proper for navigation, ſometimes on 


account of their rapidity, occationed 
by torrents which fall from the moun- 
tains, and often on account of their 
ſhallowneſs. The navigation of the 
Black Sea, which might have intro- 
duced commerce and European man- 
ners into theſe countries, being ſtill 
excluſively in the poſſeſſion of the 
Turks, the internal trade of Geor- 
gia is very much limited by the 
mountains of Caucaſus, and this in- 
convenience continues daily to m- 


ous hands of plunderers who inhabit 


them. | 
In 


commonly named the kingdom of 


All theſe countries are in general ſo 


the ancient garden of Eden was ſituat- 


tains are covered with oaks, cheſuut 
and walnut- trees, birches, and an im- 

menſe number of trees, of every 
kind, intermixed with vines, which, 


Cotton grows here withont any care. 


— =p — — 84 rng * 1 


| creaſe, on account of the numer- 


A ſhort Account ef Georgia, iat 


- In the fifteenth century, the Geor · 
gians were conquered and made ſlaves, 
partly by the Turks and partly by 
the Perſians. Since that epoch, hav- 
ing at different times, very inconfi- 


derately, and without ſupport, at- 


tempted to recover their liberty, they 
have on that account ſeen their coun- 
try often ravaged and threatened with 
entire ruin It is ſaid, the Schah 
Abbas the Great, in one campaign, 
carried with him eighty thouſand 
families, and the mercileſs Nadir 
exerciſed againſt the inhabitants of 
theſe rich countries every cruelty 
that the moſt atrocious barbarity and 
a thirſt of blood could inſpire into a 
monſter like him. Happy would it 
have been for theſe wretched peo- 
ple, had they then got rid of their 
enemies; but the inteſtine wars which 


followed, and the great lords, ſtill. 


added to their misfortunes. 

Theſe numerous bodies of idle, 
haughty, and cruel men, had unli- 
mited power over the lives and poſ- 


acquainted with any other exerciſe 
than that of arms, and no other 
means of aggrandiſing themſelves. 


but by plundering, they carried on 
| continual wars with one another; 


and as the fate of arms naturally in- 
clined different ways, the multitudes 
of peaſants made priſoners, and ſold 
to the Turks and the Perſians, viſi- 


bly diminiſhed the number of the in- 


habitants. They carried their ha- 


tred fo far as to form alliances with 
| the plunderers of the mountains ; 
and the latter, attracted by a deſire 
for booty, readily embraced this 
Opportunity of indulging their incli 
Nation. 


a Theſe formidable allies ha- 
ving gradually acquired a knowledge 


1 of the country, and being thoroughly 
acquamted with the weakneſs and 


pulillanimity of the inhabitants, car- 


4 | ried every where deſolation along 


with them. A few unfortunate 


[ Vretches, half naked, oppreſſed by 


— 


the tyranny of their lords, diſperſed 
themſelves into ſome of the beauti- 
ful countries of Georgia. The re- 
volutions of Perſia, and the weak 


neſs of the Turks, have, it is true, 


placed the princes of the country in 
a ſituation that might enable them 
to recover their liberty; but the ſmall- 


neſs of their revenues, ariſing from 
the deſpotiſm continually exerciſed 


by the nobles, has hitherto prevent- 


ed them from eaſing that heavy load 
of taxes which the poor inhabitants 
ſtill ſuſtain. - : 

The capital of Georgia, and the 


reſidence of the Prince Heraclius, is 


Teflis; the inhabitants call it Tyblire 


Cahar, or the Warm City, on account 


of the warm baths which are found 
in its neigtbourhood. This city 
was built in the year 1063 by Prince 
Lierang, according to an inſcription. 
ſeen on the front of the caſtle. 


The city of Teflis is no more than 


two Engliſh miles in circumference; 
it contains 20,000 fouls, the greater 
ſeſſions of their veſſels. Not being 


part of whom are Armenians, and 
the reſt Georgians and Tartars. 


There are reckoned to he in this 


city twenty Armenian Churches, ff 
teen Greek, and three Metſcheds. 
The wideſt ſtreets are only ſeven 
feet in breadth, and ſome of them 
are ſo narrow that a man on horſe- 
back can ſcarcely paſs along them. 
It may be therefore readily imagined 
that they are far from being clean. 


The houſes are built with flat roofs, 


upon which the Georgian ladies 


walk to enjoy the treſh air when 


the weather is fine. Theſe houſes 
are all regular, the greater part of the 


walls are wainſcotted in the inſide, 
and the floors are covered with car» . 
pets. There is an iron foundery 
at Teflis, in which a conſiderable 


quantity of mortars, bullets, and can- 
nons are caſt every year; but the 
cannon, 
calibre, are inferior to thoſe of the 
Turks. The powder made here is 
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rally induſtrious, have eſtabliſhed 


Here the greater part of the manufac- 


| tories eſtabliſhed by their country- 


men in Perſia: the moſt flouriſning 


of all is that of printed cottons. 


Teflis has a mint of its own; but 


beſides the money which is coined 


there, Perſian and Turkish pieces | 
honey, | 


employed for purchaſing 
butter, cattle, and cloth are alſo cur- 


are ſaid to amount to 60,000 fami- 


lies; but notwithſtanding the depo- | 


pulation under which the country 
eee it is proved that the third 
of that number are omitted in col. 
lecting the taxes. The peaſants, 
Who are vaſſals to the queen, as well 
as thoſe of the patriarch, pay no 
taxes to the prince, and are conſe- 
quently not enrolled among thoſe 
Who pay ſubſidies. The prince has 
permitted his ſons in law, as well as 
nis favourites, to free their vaſſals 
from every burthen whatever. It is 


to be obſerved that, as the peaſants 
are taxed by fires, and not hy the 


head, it often happens (and this con- 
{equently tends to diminiſh the reve- 
nues of the ſovereign) that they carry 
the molt valuable effects of ſeveral 


huts into one and burn the reſt; ſo 
that they pay no tax, and the money 
which they thence ſave, enables them 


to acquire more. The whole popula- 


tion of Georgia is reckoned to be | 
about three hundred and fifty thou. | 


ſand ſouls. 


the prince would be very much em- 


barraſſed to get his orders executed 


without the aſſiſtance of the Ruſſian 


troops. Corporal puniſhments here 


are barbarons, but fortunately exe- 
cations are rare: for criminals find 


it extremely eaſy to eſcape, as they 


are ſo near foreign powers; beſides, 


the prince is ſenſible that it is more 


A ſhort Account of Georgis. 


excellent. The Armenians, natu- 


The ſubjects of prince Heraclius 


The government of Georgia is 
deſpotic; and notwithſtanding this, 


advaritageous to confiſcate the wealth 
of the guilty ; and on that account 
he is not too ſtrict in enforcing che 
laws apainſt them. Regular proce 
ſes form a part of the privileges of 
the nobility, and are never emploved 
except when the caſe 1s very complex, 
or when the power and influence gt 
the parties are equally great, or rather 
when the court is afraid of embroll. 
ing itſelf with one of the parties, 
This manner of proceeding is called 
the judgement of God. 5 

The Georgian dreſs has a great 
reſemblance to that of the Coſſacks; 
people of any conſequence dreſs, 
however, after the Perſian manner. 
The greater part of them dye their 
hair, beard, and nails red. The 
Georgian woman rub over theit 
hands with the ſame colour, and they 
wear a kind of bandage round their 
heads, from which their black hair 
falls over their forehead : their hair 
behind is formed into treſſes. They 
paint their eye-brows black, in the 
form of a ſemi-circle, and their 
faces are daubed over with red and 
white. Their tunics are open as 
far as the girdle ; fo that when they 
wiſh to coneeal their breaſts, they 
are obliged to cover them with their 
hands. Their carriage is noble, 
their converſation eaſy and volup- 
tuous, and the greater part of them 
can read and write, which are qua- 
lifications rarely to be met with, 
even among thoſe Georgians who are 
of the firſt diſtinction. The Geor- 
gian women are indebted for their 
_ inſtruction to the cloiſters in which 
they are educated. The greater 
part of the marriages here are a kind 
of bargains ; and girls are often be- 
trothed at the age of four or five. 
Women of rank never go abroad 
without veils, and a man would be 
accuſed of rudeneſs, did he accoli 
them in the ſtreet ; the caſe would 
be the ſame did he in company ef- 


| quite aſter the wife of another. 
Though 


* 
3) 
8 


mixed 


A hort Account of” Georpias 


Though this kind of etiquette ſeems 


to be in ſome meaſure a prejudice, it 
The cruelties which 


is excuſable. 
the Perſians committed againlt the 
Georgians, under the reign of Nadir 
Shaw, are ſtill too freſh in their 
memory, though handed down from 
father to ſon, not to make us forgive 


them for being very ſulpicious of 


ſtrangers. OE 
Many travellers have accuſed the 
Georgians of cruelty, lazineſs, ava- 
rice and cowardice. Theſe vices, 
which generally belong to flaves and 
tyrants, are abhorred in Georgia. 
The vaſſals of the colonies eſtabliſh- 
ed by Shaw-Abbas at Perea, near 
Iſphahan, as well as the inhabitants 


ol thoſe of the Meſendran, have gain- 
ec much by their new conſtitution; 


and the Georgian cohorts, whom the 
Perſians employed to expel the 


Alghans, diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
an eminent degree by their applica- 
tion, good diſcipline, and bravery. 
Ihe other inhabitants of Georgia are 
© Tartars, the O and the Armenians, 
whom the Georgians call Semakz. 
Ihe latter are diſperſed throughout 
the whole country, ſometimes mixed 
among the natives, and ſometimes 
living with them in ſome remote vil- 
klage. 
wey ſpeak their language, but this 
does not prevent them from being all 
thoroughly acquainted with that of 


Among their countrymen, 


Georgia, They profeſs the Arme- 


| nian religion; yet many of them 
follow that of the Roman Catholics. 


They are the moſt opprefled ſubjects 


4 of the country, but they however 
dilplay great zeal and activity, for 
Which theſe laborious people are e- 


3 minently diſtinguiſhed. 


here are found alſo in Georgia 


aà conſiderable number of Jews, cal 


led in the language of the country 
Seria. The greater part of theſe 


ae retired to the villages, and live 


entirely by themſelves ; the reſt are 


Vol. III. 


323 
Tartars; but they have never been 


obſerved to form any connections 
with the t. The Jews pay ſome 


tants are exempted. The capital of 


Imerretta, where prince David re- 


was formerly a large city; but at 
preſent it can ſcarcely be accounted a 
village. | 


ſovereign, ordered the citadel to be 


deſtroyed as well as the ramparts of 


the city; for he thought, and very 


wiſely, that Caucaſus was the only 


fortification capable of being defend 
ed by an army of ſix thouſand men, 
undiſciplined and deſtitute of artil. 
lery. | | CRE ; 
The number of the inhabitants of 
Immeretta is reckoned to be twenty 
thouſand families ; but the greater 


part of them live neither in towns aor 


villages, but are diſperſed through» 
out the level country, each of them 
poſſeſſing a ſmall hut or cottage. 
Theſe people have fewer ſtrangers a- 
mong them, and they are more enga- 


ging in their appearance than the 


Georgians. They are of a milder 
and leſs puſillanimous character, and 
the principal branch of their com- 
merce conſiſts in wines, a conſiderable 
quantity of which they export in 
ſkins as far as the confines of Geor- 
gia, They are acquainted with no 
other trade, for they are poor and 


miſerable, and greatly oppreſſed by 


their lords. i 
The ordinary revenues of Imme« 


| retta, like thoſe of Georgia, ariſe 
from a tythe which vaſſals are oblig- 


ed to pay in wines, cattle, and corn, 
and ſome ſubſidies furniſhed annu- 
ally by neighbouring princes. 
extraordinary revenues for the moſt 
part ariſe from confiſcations of every 
kind; but notwithſtanding this, the 
finances of the prince are ſo limited, 


among the Armenians and | 


that he is often under the neceſſity 


3Q of 


taxes from which the other inhabi- 


fides, is called Curtayt. The remains 
of a church announce that Cartays . 


Solomon, the father of the preſent 
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of going from houſe to houſe, to live 
at the expence of his vaſlals, never 


quitting their habitations untill the 


preſſing wants of his hoſts abſo- 
lutely compel him. It is therefore 
probable that the court of the ſove- 
reign of Immeretta is as deficient in 


brilliancy as his table is in ſplendour 


when he dines at home. His prin- 
cipal diſhes conſiſt. of a certain food 
called gm, which is a kind of millet 
boiled, and a piece of roaſt meat, with 
ſome high ſeaſoned ſauce. He never 
_ eats but with his fingers, for forks and 
| ſpoons are unknown in Immeretta. 
At table, he generally gives au— 
diences reſpecting affairs of the firſt 
conſequence, which he determines 
as he thinks proper; for in every 
country ſubject to his dominions, 
there is no other law but his will. 
On Friday, which is the market 
day, all his new edicts are publiſhed 
by a kind of herald, who climbs 
up into ſome tree, in order to pro- 
claim the will of his ſovereign. The 
Immerettans profeſs the religion of 


the Greek church. Their patriarch 
mult be of the royal family; but it 


is ſeldom that he can either read or 
write: the prieſts who compoſe the 
reſt of the clergy are not much more 
_enlightened. 
their churches are pitiful edifices, 
which can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed 
from the common huts 'of the inha- 
bitants, but by a paſteboard crucifix 
and a few coarſe paintings of the Vir- 
gin, which are ſeen in them. 
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Northern Aa, agreeable to the 
Laws and Inſtitutiont of the Mogul 
r 2 


From che Literary Magazine.] 


x : HE antiquity of Hunting is al- 
1 moſt as great of that of the 


The greater part of 


Deſcription of a general Hunting in Aſia. 


1— —— 
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World, it has been the amuſement 3t 
all times of the greateſt princes, The 
Roman emperors ſignalized them. 


ſelves greatly in this exerciſe ; they 
made it a part of their grand public 
fealts, and followed it in great Mage 


nificence. But we may aſſert that 


the Mogul emperors have by far ſur. 
paſſed them all, as will appear by the 
deſcription we are going to give of ; 
general hunting, made under the 
reign of Genghis Khan, the firſt em. 
peror of the Turks and Tartars, 
whoſe poſterity ſtill reiga in China, 
in India, and in Tartary. This de. 
ſcription is taken from the original 
authors, who have written their 
hiſtory, and confirmed by the cu. 
toms of like huntings, continued 


by the emperors his ſucceſſors, 


The oriental authors who confirm 
this account, are all in the library of 
the French king, and thoſe who are 
able to conſult them in the original, 


will find they perfectly agree with 


this deſcription, 

Genghis Khan being at Termed, 
in the heart of winter, and being 
prevented by the rigour of the ſea- 
ſon from continuing the war, deter- 
mined to undertake a grand hunting 
match, to keep his ſoldiers in the es- 
erciſe of their arms. For this put- 


poſe, as Prince Touſchican, grand 
huntſman of the empire, was abſent, 


he ordered the zevian or ſub-licu- 


tenant general, to prepare a grand 
chace, and to extend it as far as he 


could. The zevian, in execution 0! 


this order, informed all the hunt. 
| men thereof : he told them the great 
Cn ret CR: | extent of ground they were to fur. 
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round, and ſent them away exprek 
to fix the bounds. He atterwarcs 
commanded the officers ct the ary. 
in purſuance of the power he had 
over it, to follow the huntſmen #5 
faſt as they could, at the head cf 


their troops, to occupy their reſpec- 


tive quarters, and to act according 
to the orders they knew the ent 


— . ̃ „ ao ˙ 


I their 
4 cling towards the center, and driv- 


had preſcribed to regulate the chaſe. 
As ſoon as the officers had conducted 
their ſoldiers to the rendezvous, they 
ranged themfelves in ſingle, and in 
ſome places in double files, round 
the circle or vaſt extent marked out 
by the huntſmen, and which the 
Moguls called Nerle. They then 
cauſed it to be publiſhed, although 
every body before knew it, that to 


drive any beaſt out of that circle 


was a crime puniſhable with death, 


A This ſpace thus marked out, occu- 


pied a march of four months, and 
incloſed a vaſt extent of country, 
containing foreſts, woods, &c. and 
all the bealts within them. "The 
centre of this ſpace to which all the 
beaſts mult in the end be driven, was 
marked on a large plan. 


The officers of the chace imme 


diately diſpatched couriers to the 
lieutenant general of the hunt, to 


| acquaint him with the diſpoſitions 


made, and to requeſt his orders for 
the march. Theſe the lieutenant 
vent to receive of the great Khan, 
and then diſtributed them to the 
couriers who immediately ſet off to 


deliver them to the officers of the 
hunt, after having been acquainted 


with the emperors quarters, in order 
to find him the more readily when 
they returned ; not that his quarters 


vere invariably fixed, for the prince 
often followed the motions of his 


troops; but as it was always in one 
direction whatever movement it 


made, they could always readily find 


im. 


The couriers had no ſooner brought 
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the orders to the officers of the hunt, 


than they delivered them to the of. 


ficers of the army. Immediately the 


tymbals, the trumpets, and the horns, 


Ie every where heard, ſounding a 
march, ＋ he march begins every where 
at one time and in the ſame man- 
ner, the ſoldiers marching as cloſe as 
numbers will admit, every one 


"8 
EL 
N 


marched the officers, attentive to th 
conduct of their men, and armed as 


for a military expedition, How. 


ever, though they were armed with 
helmets, bucklers, cimiters, bows, 


and a quiver full of arrows, axes 
and clubs, they were command- 


ed not to ſhoot at or wound any 
of the beaſts, whatever violence 
they might commit. Severe puniſh- 


ments were denounced apainit any 
one who ſhould employ their arms 


againſt them; they were only al- 
lowed to make loud cries to frighten 


them, and to prevent their forcing 


the line. . | 
Thus they marched every day, 


driving the beaſts before them to- 


words the center, and encamped 
every night. The military ſervice 


was not however neglected ; a regu- 


lar command was given, advanced 


guards .and centinels were poſted z; 
they were duly relieved ; thoſe who 
| did not their duty regularly were 
| puniſhed, alarms were frequently 


given, and in ſhort every thing was 
punctually obferved as ina time of 
War, | | | | | 


weeks, till a large river which the 


troops could not ford interrupted it. 
They were then obliged to halt, and 
g1ve notice to the others, in order al- 
ways to preſerve an equality in their 
march; mean time thoſe who had the 


river to paſs, puſhed on the beaſts, 
who croſſed it by ſwimming. They 


afterwards paſſed it on large flight 


leather bags, tied by cords; many 
ſoldiers ſat on theſe bags, tied to the 
tail of a horſe, the horſe paſſed by 


ſwimming, and drew the bags after 


him, being led by a man who was a 
good ſwimmer  __ | 
Having paſſed the rivet they reſum- 
ed their march; this was always re- 
gular, and the circle decreaſing as 


they advanced, the beaſts began to feel 
| themſelves preſſed, and, as if they were 
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ing the beaſts before them. Bebi 


The march continved for many 
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quit, to {eek other retreats, 


N 


number of animals was conpned, 


— a EEE 
. * 


— 


* 


threw themſelves into the beſt covered 
vallies, others, quitting the ordinary 
routes and paths, ſaved themſelves in 
the thickneſſes of the foreſts or copſes, 
which when they perceived the ap- 
proach of the hunters, they would 
Dens and 
even burrows could not eſcape, for 
they had every kind of inſtrument 
proper to open the ground, and there 
was not any animal, even the rabbit, 
which they did not force from their 


| Hiding places. At laſt, for want of 
room, different ſpecies mixed with 
each other. 


There were ſome kinds 
of animals become furious, and gave 
much trouble. It was not without 


extraordinary exertions that the ſounds 
of the inſtruments and the cries of the 
ſoldiers forced them to fly. 

As many of the animals took re- 


fuge on the mountains, as we have al- 


ready obſerved, fome troops of hun- 


ters were detached to diive them from 


thence, which was not effected with- 
out difficulty, for it was not permitted 
to wound them, and they often 1e- 


Hfled. Other troops deſcended even 


don the precipices, which ſerved as 


retteats for certain animals, and theſe 
had not leſs trouble in driving them on. 
Not a beaſt was left either in foreſt or 
cavern... „% ũ è go ON 
Mean time, couriers were diſpatch- 


ed ſrom all ſides to inform the Khan 
of what paſſed in the hunting, and to 
cary him an account of the princes 
and hunters who joined in it, and of 
| the diverſion it affoxded, of the em- 
barraſſments it occaſioned, and of the 
different movements of the animals. 
The emperor, who had other views in 
this than merely hunting, went often 


Himſelf to obſerve the ſtate of the 


troops, to ſce if his orders were punc- 


tually obeyed, and that the military 
diſcipline was not relax ec. 


The ſpace to which this immenſe 


mx 
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cries of the hunters an 


be. 
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ſenſible of the deſign to force them on, | coming every day leſs, and it being 
ſome gained the mountains, others 


impoſhble to force the wild beaſts fur- 


tber forward, ſome of theſe threw 


themſelves on the weaker animals, and 
deſtroyed them; but this fury cd 
not be long exerciſed, for as it: 
troops continued to drive them for 


ward, and as they now began to draw 


within the compaſs of ground, 1he 
emperor wiſhed to have them, th: 
lieutenant general, and the great kuinf. 


man, cauſed the trumpets, the tym 


bals, and all forts of inſtruments to 
ſound. This noiſe, | joined to the 
{oldiers, cav!- 
ed fo great an alarm among the aui. 
mals, that they loſt all their ferocity. 
The lyons and tygers grew tame, the 
bears and wild boars jeemed like the 
moſt timid. animals, to be as it were 
altoniſhed. 8 | 

When the Khan faw theſe animals 
collected into the ſmall {pace he had 
bimſelf directed, he prepared to cnt 
it, which he did to the found of trum- 
pets, holding a dawn {word in one 
hand, a bow in the other, and on his 
ſhoulder aquiver full of arrows. He was 
accompanied by the princes his chil- 


dren, and all his general officers. Ie 


began the ſlaughter himſelf, attacking 
ſome of the moſt ferocious beaſts ; 
ſome of them reſumed their nate 


| courage, and defended themſelves wel. 


Ie aſterwarCs retired to an eminence, 
and ſeated himſelf on a throne pre- 


| pared for him, from whence he ob- 
ferved the ſtrength and addreſs of 


the princes and his officers, who at- 
tacked the animals; the lords after- 


wards entered, and made a great 


laughter. ST 
Laſtly, the princes, grandſons of 
Genghis Khan, followed by man) of 
the young nobility, preſented them. 
ſelves before the throne, and beſecched 
the emperor to grant life and liberty 
to the beafls then remaining in ths 


nerle; this he agreed to, praiſing the 


courage of his troops, who were m 
liately dilmiſſed to their quarters 
mediately dilmiſſed to their qui The 
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The beaſts who had eſcaped the arrows | 
or the ſword, perceiving themſelves 
no longer ſurrounded, eſcaped, and re- 


gained their foreits and ancient re- 
of”: a 5 


treats. | | | 

Such was this celebrated hunt, which 
laſted four months. It would have 
been continued longer, if they were 
not fearfal of being engaged in it. 


when the operations of war would 


commencè. 
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The Subject of No. LXVIII. 


continued. 


Typurſaay Auguſt 26, 1790. 


T Proceed in my review of the impor- 


tant change introduced by Mi Col- 
lier in our ſtage amuſements.— My 
readers will recollect that I left off in 
the middle of a ſhort analyſts of his ſirſt 
publication, This I renew. 
In the third Chapter, he is particu- 


larly ſevere on the poets, for their abuſe 


of the Clergy, His reaſoning is in ge- 
neral juſt, but the haughty Prieſt ſome- 
times appears. It mult be allowed, 
however, that the abuſe of the clergy 
was unprecedented, and that general 
reflexions on whole bodies of men of 
any profeſſion not diſreputable in itſelf, 
is always unreaſonable, and the mark of 
a narrow mind. h 
The fourth Chapter contains a review 


ceeding from the common practice of 
giving /ucceſs to rakes, libertines, proſti- 
utes, Kc. The moral tendency of 


| - plays being principally confined to the 
fable or plot, our author had here ample 


room for his keeneſt invective. 


He 


— 


of the immorality of the ſtage, as pro- 1 


nextreviews Amphytrion, Don Quixote, 


and the Relapſe more minutely, and 


3 boldly attacks their reſpective authors. 


| falſchoods, malice, ignorance, ſophiſtry, 


$27 
All this would have been declamation, 
if he had not been provided with ample 
proofs that can admit of neither denial 
nor excuſe, He concludes the whole 
with a review of the opinions of hea- 


then philoſophers concerning the ſtage=e 


the opu.ions of the ancient Fathers, 
and the various laws which have been 


enacted againſt plays. He every-where 


diſplays a fund of knowledge applicable 


to the ſubject, and proves that he had 
not entered the liſts with the poets with 


out arming himſelf at all points to re- 
pell their attacks. g 
It is natural to think that a work of 
this kind would attract attention both 
by the novelty of the ſubject, and the 
manner in which it was handled. Pul- 
pit declamations paſſed unheeded, as 
fa naticiſm and bigoiry. The friends of 
the ſtage were not likely to ſuffer by 
them, becauſe, perhaps, they never liſ- 
ene to them. But the alarm became 
general, when they were attacked on 


their own ground. Collier's book was 


much read, and ſoon paſſed through 2 


ſirſtzand ſecond edition. Serious men, 
ot which the world will never be want- 


ing, were convinced that the licentiouſ- 


neſs of the ſtage was a juſt object of 


cenſure, and the arguments and witti- 
ciſms of Collier were the general topics 
of converſation. Some of the poets, 
indeed, affected to deſpite the book, and 


deemed it unworthy of reply. Con- 
oreve remained filent for a time; he 


pretended to think that his plays were 


miſquoted, and that the public liked 
them too well to liſten to Collier. 


Some of his friends taxed him with 


lazineſs, © in negletting” (to uſe his 


own words) © thus long to do myſelf 2 


« neceſſary right, which might be effee- 
„ ted with ſo little pains 3 ſince very 


“little more is requiſite to my vindica- 


« tion than to repreſent truly and at 


ce length thoſe paſſages which Mr Col- 
&« Jer has ſhown imperfectly, and for 


e the molt part by halves.“ He begins 


with accuſing Collier of abſurdities, 


and 
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and vain aſſurance. Theſe were hea- | 


vy charges, and if Congreve could 
have ſubſtantiated them, the conteſt 
would have been at end. , 
But that was impoſſible, and Con- 
greve knew it. To defend thoſe paſ- 
ſages which Collier quoted, was not 
within the compaſs of art or ingenui- 
ty. Congreve therefore flies from 


them to general invectives, and loads 


Collier with every contemptuous epi- 
thet that language can furniſh. Con- 
fident of ſucceſs, he every where at- 
tempts to laugh, but without effect. 


He fixes on the weak parts of his an 


tagoniſt, and dwells with pleaſure and 
for a conſiderable length on the pbra 

ſeology, uncouth metaphors and other 
peculiarities of Collier's ſtile. But 
though Congreve had wit, his temper 
s ſo frequently ruffled that he deſcends 
to the meaneſt ſcurrility. © He had 
©« his antagoniſt's coarſeneſs, but not 
« his ſtrength.” 4 He tries rather to 
Parry the blow than return it, His 


mode of evading the charge of pro- 


phaneneſs may be ſeen from the follow- 

iu inſtance. | | 

&« In the Old Batchelor” (ſays Mr 

Collier) Vainlove aſks 
& could you be content to go to 

Heaven?” Bellmour-— Hum! Not 

© immediately, in my conſcience, 


©. not heartily,— —Here Mr Collier 


_ *. concludes this quotation with a 
_ 7 daſh, as if both the ſenſe and words 
© of the whole ſentence were at an 


«* the play, Act third, Scene ſecond, 
« is in theſe words, I would do a 
& little more good in my generation 
« firſt, in order to deſerve it! I think 
© the meaning of the whole is very 


4 different from the meaning of the 


4% firſt half of this expreſſion, 'Tis 
« one thing for a man to ſay poſitive- 
ly that he does not think himſelf 
* worthy, till he is better prepared. 


t Dr Johnſon's Life of Conę- eve, 


* 


Belmour, 
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« But Mr Collier undoubtedly was in 
« the right to take juſt as much ag 
6 would ſerve his own turn. 
& ſtile of this expreſſion is light, and 


e ſuitable to the comedy, and the 


& character of a wild debauchee of 


© the town, but there is a a 1a. 


ing contained in it, when it is not 

{© repreſented by halves.” + | 
A. vindication like this could not 

be ſuppoſed to hurt Collier. Whoever 


reads the whole paſſage with attention 


will be convinced that it poſſeſſes not 
the neceſſary attribute of writing, con- 
mon ſenſe 3 as to a moral meaning in 


a wild debauchee's refuſal of heaven 
vuntill he ſhould be fit for it, as Con. 


greve was the tft who ſought, he 
was the laſt who found any {ach 
meaning in it. 


In the ſame year (1698) appeared 


another champion for the ſtage, ina 


book called a Defence of Drama. 
e tic Poetry, being a Review of Mr 
« Collier's View.” This author 
princjpally attacks Collier on his wiſh 
ing to deſtroy the ſtage altogether, 
and attempting to prove from lau, 
and the authority of the ancients and 
fathers, that the good and wiſe in all 
ages have diſcouraged theatrical en- 
tertainments. Where this Author 
confines himſelf to general cuſtom, 
and draws the proper diſtinctions be- 
twixt the ancient and modern (tapes, 


it is probable many even of Collier“ 
| friends would agree with bim. but 
& end. But the remainder of it in | 


when he deſcends to particulars, he 
is equally weak with Congreve and 


 Vanbrugh, for this plain reafon, that 


he endeavours to detend that which 
in itſelf is incapable of all excuſe, name- 
ly groſs obſcenity, and impious alli. 
ſions to the phraſes of holy Writ 


As a dramatic Critic, however, be | 
far from being deſpicable, and in rea- 


ſoning on the unities and other qual 
| ties 


| + 4 mendments of Mr Collier's falf 
and imperfect Citations, P. 37. 
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ges of the Drama, is more at eaſe 
than Collier, who forgets the ſeveral 
parts of the conſtruction, and endea- 
yours to deſtroy the whole fabric, 
Vanbrugh undertook the detence 
of his own plays in a ſhort vindication 
of the Relapſe and Provoted Wife, but 
with no better ſucceſs than the others. 
The indecent paſſages remained, and 
the public read them with Collier's 
Commentary, and whatever they 
might think of the comment, the text 
was not to be denied or palliated, 
and it was not long before thoſe two 
plays underwent very important al 
terations. Sir John Brute no longer 


dreſſed himſelf as a clergyman, but 
in the habit of a lady; and no audi- 


ence in our time that 1s not picked 


out from the ſtews, would ſuffer the 


Relapſe to be acted as originally writ- 
ten. It is this ſenſe of delicacy in 
our days which makes us reflect with 


amazement that the Poets ſhould 
have given Collier ſo many opportu- | 
nities to ſhame them, and that the au- 
diences were ever ſo inattentive to 
| modeſty as to permit plays, which 


even a very careleſs father would 


never carry his family to fee, and 
zE which cannot be read without a bluſh. 


The concluſion of this controverſy 
ſhall form the ſubject of my next pa- 


| Poetry. 


mie firſt Ode of Anacreon, from the Greek. 


To ms LYRE, 


HE ſons of Atreus and the warrior 


thong, 


. And Theban Cadmus, claim the flowing ſong. 
My trembling chords to thrilling rapture _ 


move, | 


FJ rage nought re-echoes but the ſound of love; 
Vain, oh muſe, I ſweep the new ſtrung 


lyre, 


3 vain, alas! to warlike deeds aſpire J 
un attempt Herculean toils to prove, 
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For nought re- echoes but the ſound of love. 
From this ſoft hour, let cruel war begone, 


My lyre now ſounds to ſportive love alone. 
King's College, 25 April, 1790. 


Ode ſecond of Anacreon, from the Greet, 
TO WOMAN, 


> IND nature's gifts in all are trac'd, 
| With horns the luſty bull is grac'd ; 
The harden'd hoof ſupports the ſteed, | 
The trembling hare's endow'd with ſpeed. 
The lion, monarch of the wood, | 


With pointed tuſks devours his food. 


Along the chryſtal ſilver tide 
The little ſcaly fiſhes glide. 


By feather'd pinions lifred high, 


The birds amid blue ether fly. 
But Man's ſuperior to the reſt, 1 
With wiſdom and with courage bleſt. 


Oh ſay, was Woman then forgot, 


Or what was deſtin'd for her lot? 
Beauty is hers, and lovely charms, 
Better far than warlike arms; 
Beauty's powers the ſoul inſpire, 
And conquer more than ſteel or fire. 
Eing's College, 3 


April 241790. Academicus. 


tet -er eh.. W... K. K 
SKETCH 


CELEBRATED MODERN 
CHARACTER, 


J. 


72 F men alive, North Britain's bleſt in, 


There's one, perhaps, deſerves the lead; 
The poor, at leaſt, are oft inſiſting, | 
We hardly could ſupply his ſtead 


That ne in Friendſhip's walk hath ſhone, 
Like Hannibal in arms, unrivalled and alone. 


| II. 1 
Let ſickneſs kill his ploughmen's cattle, 
Or Auguſt rot their crops with rain, 


He does not flog them into battle, 
Arreſt, impriſon, and diſtrain; 


No grinding ſtatute is diſtorted, 


| But every tear wiped off, and every nerve 


| ſupported. 


III. 5 
While ſome whole clouds of pigeons breed, 
To pick the farmer's wheat when ſown, 
And ſixty pair of blood hounds lead, 
To tread the ripen'd harveſt down 
And ſtrip the cows-herd's anly coat, 
Who ſells a partridge worth a groat“. RA 
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A 


5 IV. | 
Ve dire diſpenſers “ of the peace,” | 
On every humble right who trample! 
From forcing our abhorrence, ceaſe; 
And follow his ſublime example 
No more ſhall nations pray, and hope, 
To ſee your Worſhips dangle in a rope. 

| „ LI 
Ye Pharaohs of this generous age, 
Who ſcourge your vaſſals to diſtraction |! 
Can ye, by venting frnitleſs rage, 
Feel his tranſcendent ſatisfaction, 
Who clofes life as he began, 
- Exiſting but to aid the miſeries of man ? 


WM. Je” 
When Socrates ſought alms in vain, 

Had ſuch a friend adorned his flock, 

No cate had gall'd Aſpaſia's ſowaing 

About the purchaſe of a cloak— 

His teacher's every wiſh have heen 
Supply'd that inſtant 'twas foreſeen. 


„ Wb 
Could J. in all its charms, expreſs, 
How bright a ray his boſom. pierces, 
Genius might envy my ſucceſs, _ 
And Candour vindicate my verſes— 
The mite of Virtue, in the world, 
FD Lethe ought not to be ur 


VIII. 
A benefactor to mankind, 
More frank, more tender, and more true, 
Exhauſtleſo Dryden never feign'd; 
His darling Shakeſpeare never drew; . 

Nor Chatterton had begged in vain— 
Nor Butler met, from him, with thankleſs, 
cold diſdain, 5 5 
" If. 

| Thus, having lightly ſketched his worth, 
__Pve now the medal to reverſe; 
Trump all his human frailties forth— 5 69, 
All which a Bozzy would rehearſe ; 
And ſing the ſad reſolves of Fate — 
That he ſhould ne'er e the glories of 
e e great! 5 


i: 4 


. 


X. 
Firſt then kei wants 5 (wk c can't deny) | 
All the moſt ſplendid marks of wealth 
He watches, with an Alfred's eye, 
His time, his money, and his health; 
T' oblige all mankind,” ſeems as willing 
As though he were not worth a ſhilling, 


7 ä | 
ys worſe—he;has not rear'd a ſtud, 
Nor gives the jockey crew protection! 

Nor lorces perjury to bud 
By carving votes ſor an election! 
But rare: 7 ſpeculates in cocks, 
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Or gallops eighty leagues to fee two butclierz 
0x. | 


XII. 

He knows, molt duily, what he s doing; 
Nor builds, and plants, and feaſts for ever; 
Nor throws a farm-houſe into ruin, 

To clear his proſpect to the river 

A charm in ſolitude he ſpies, 


Nor from himſelf affrighted flies: 
XIII. 


| And though his talents are refined, 


Without a grain of affectation, 

And, had their maſter ſo inclin'd, 
Might long have reap'd our admiration. 
And near all-matchleſs Frederick's name, 
Have ranked his literary fame; 


5 N. 
Like him, he prints no terſe octavos, 


| To prove his tenderneſs and taſte; 


Nor hires two hundred thouſand bravoes, 
To lay a peaceful empire waſte ! 

Sages and Heroes—if ye can— 

Make haſte to copy ſuch a man! 


<— OV» 
And when he's gone where Phocion went, 
That eye compaſſion melts no more, 
And crowds their fe/fiſþ ſorrow vent, 
Who never ſympathiz'd before, 
Some happier right a muſe may claim, 
EP give poſterity his name. 


e Dec. 19, 1789. 


40 John Jeſſop was fined at the Public 


e like ſam for ſhooting a cock pheaſant. H: 
e could not pay, and was ſent to the Cor 
© rection Houſe for three months.“ Vit 
London Papers, November 1789. Sp much 
for Engliſh Liberty! Quere — What loſs 
would enſue to ſociety, it fall the wild fowl 
in Europe were exterminated ? | | 
F Aſpaſia was a woman of the town, and 
Socrates frequented her houſe to learn tix 
beauties of rhetoric from ner converſation: 


* 1 4 v. 


«© Office, Bow-ſtreet, in 51. for being con- 
“ cerned with Newton, who was fined in tie 


pap? — — —-— — — 2 a 


11 
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Theatrical Biography. | rality of the preſent has removed 4 | 
every obſtacle of this ſort, and even - 
Mrs SIDDONS. _ F honoured ſome of its profeſſors with bY 
3 SE | marks of diſtinction, the more ho- 9 
STA BLISH ED habits are with | nourable as they are more rare. . 
Y difficulty removed. When the [ The mother of Mrs Siddons was 3 
E human mind once uſurps the poſſeſ- | the daughter of a Mr Ward, the w | 
ſion of a certain train of ideas, it ge- manager of an itinerant company of 9 
© nerally retains its bias, and they | players in Wales, and the adjacent: 1 
continue to flow on, in the channel | Engliſh counties, who by ſucceſs 19% 
ol prejudice, with little interruption | and economy made a ſmall fortune. bo 
© from the feeble efforts of liberality | The preſent Earl of Coventry, then 1 
E and candour. Mankind in general | a youth, is ſaid to have been ſo much "2h 
© deprecate the toil of reaſoning ; the | firuck with her charms, that he ſent +BY 
portion of thoſe who think for them- | her letters, with an offer of marriage, oP) 
© ſelves is comparatively very ſmall. | which ſhe gave to her father, and | 5 
; The multitude are content to adopt | the father to the late Earl, by which. " i 
without diſcuſſion, and conſequent- | means it was prevented. : 11 
| lytoapprove without judgement, and So great it ſeems was Mr. Ward's {3H 
E cenſure without reaſon. | contempt for his profeſſion, that he {0 
| There is a certain degree of ridi- | laid his daughter under the ſtrongeſt 34 
cule attached to the profeſſion of a | injunction of never marrying a man 178 
| Play:r, that the mind ſcems incapa- | on the ſtage; but weak are paren- FA 

ble of reſiſting z and which, all the | tal counſels in oppoſition to the pow- 7:30 

powers even of Garrick, Mrs Jor- | er of the fecurdating little god. —The + 

dan, or Mrs Siddons, cannot alto- | firſt fight of Mr. Roger Kemble, who 3% 

gether remove. In darker ages they | travelled with the company in the 149 

have been conſidered as the foes of character of hair dreſſer, fo wrought: 70 

religion, and condemned by the | upon the ſuſceptible heart of Miſs 165 

anathemas of the church; the libe- | Ward, that before it was known they * 

Vol. . 1 ES | 3 3 R | loved, 


>. 
loved, they were ſecretly married. 
Papa was outrageous, and it only re- 


mained for Mr and Mrs Kemble to 


enter a ſtrolling company in Cheſhire 


and Lancaſhire.— Here the preſent 


Mrs Siddons was born. Parents 
ſometimes relent—The pride of the 


mimic monarch gave way to the fecl- 


ings of nature. After a few years 
eregrination, they were invited back 
by Mr Ward, who reſigned the the- 


atric ſceptre to Mr Kemble, and died 


Joon ate. 8 
When Miſs Sarah Kemble, (now 
Mrs Siddons) firſt attempted the ſtage, 
her juvenile efforts, particularly as a 
| finger, were regarded with ſome hopes 


of ſucceſs ; but ſhe very early aban- 


doned that line, and attended in par- 
ticular to tragedy. | 


The viciſſitudes of all human affairs 5 


are well repreſented in theatric life, — 
Here we ſee monarchs ſuddenly de- 


throned, and ſucceeded by the moſt. 


menial officers. Miſs Kemble being 


refuſed the indulgence of her paflion 


for Mr. Siddons, actually reſigned her 


fituation, and hired herſelf as lady's | 


maid to Mrs Greathead, of Guy's 


Cliffe, in Warwickſhire, at 10l, per 


Aͤt the end of a twelvemonth how- 


ever, thoſe two powerful paſſions 
love and ambition - would be reſtrain- 


ed no longer. Mr Siddons eloped 
with her to Chamberlain, and joined 


Crump's company, where he married 


„ 


This was a new eſtabliſhed com- 


pany, and rather unſucceſsful: and 
inch was their poverty of their ward- 
robe, that Mrs Siddons was obliged 
during the performance of the Iriſh 
Widow, to borrow a coat of a gen- 

tieman in the boxes, bo equip herſelf 
jor the widow Brady, which ſhe ob- 
_ tained on condition that ſhe gave him 
| Her petticoat to put over his ſhoulders, 


and admitted him to Rand behind the 


ſcenes. V 45 
Mrs Siddons' talents were even at 
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this period, allowed to ſurpaſs medi- 
ocrity, and her application was in. 
ceſſant. From hence ſhe was engaged, 
with her huſband, by the late Mr. 
Younger, to perform at Liverpool, 
Birmingham, &c. where, after te. 
maining a few years, encreaſing both 
her profits and reputation, ſhe was 
invited to Drury-lane, where {he per. 
formed the parts of Mrs Strickland 
and the Queen in Richard III. by: 
being conlidered only as a fecond- 
rate Actreſs on a London theatre, her 
ſtay was very ſhort. Some have im- 
puted this to Garrick's jealou!y of all 
merit but his own; but t! e ſuppok:- 
tion does too much violence to com- 
mon ſenſe, to be admitted tor a mo- 
. VV 
From London Mrs. Siddons went 
to Bath, without much hope, it i; 
preſumed, of ever reaching any ver) 
pre- eminent ſtation; but extreme par- 
ſimony enabled her to ſapport her ta- 
mily on a very ſmall ſalary. Here, 
however, ſhe evidently improved, 
and is ſaid to have been greatly aſſiſted 
by the inſtruction of Mr, Prat, who 
bas written ſo much under the ſigna- 
ture of Courtney Melmoth. About 
the year 1780, ſhe had attained that 
degree of excellence, that many a 
tears travelled to Bath purpoſely to 
ſee her. VV 
In 1781, Mrs Siddons had the ho- 
nour of numbering among ber pa- 
trons, the Ducheſs of Devonſhire, 
and Mr Whaley the poet, whoſe ac. 
miration of her abilities obtained het 
an engagement at Drury lane Thea. 
tre, at 10l. per week; upon which ibe 
left Bath, after ſpeaking a very p!et 
addreſs, written by berſelt, and in 
which ſhe produced her three Childres, 
as the three reaſons for her quittilg 
ſuch generous patrons. 1 
Her fecond appearance at Drutſ. 
lane was on the 10th of Ocdobet, 
1782, in the character of Iſabella 
"x bis is her greateſt character, and lle 
eertainly aſtoniſhed the houſe, 


— 


— 


0 


„ * * * a 
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diſplay of powers not witneſſed ſince 
the days of Garrick. 

Her fame was inftantly ſounded 
through the metropolis with ſuperla- 
tive enlogium. The theatre over- 
flowed every night ſhe appeared, and 
Melpomene, who had been puſhed 
behind the curtain by the ſatire of She- 
ridan's Critic, reſumed her former 
conſequence and ſtation. It became 
faſhionable for all the ladies to weep, 
and ſometimes to taint, The ſums 
drawn into the treafury exceeded the 
receipts of any former ſeaſon, and the 
managers, by way of retnrn, gave 
her an extra benefit, and doubled her 


ſalary. | 

Anxious that her relations might 
participate in her good fortune, Mrs. 
viddons brought her ſiſter, Miſs F. 
Kemble, to London, and announced 
her for Alicia, to her own Jane 
Shore. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the eagerneſs with which crowds 
flocked to ſee this performance. 
Judging of Miſs Kemble by the tal- 


ents of her ſiſter, the public expected 


another phenomenon, and the ave- 
nues to the theatre were gorged with 
people by three o'clock, The 
icreams of women, and the general 
confuſion which enſued when the 
doors opened, occaſioned a very un- 
pleaſant fcene. Many were lamed, 
many had their pockets picked, and 
thouſands were excluded the houſe. 
But they had no reaſon to regret this 
dilappointment, as the new Alicia 
was ven below mediocrity. Mils 


ä 


Kemble remained but a few ſealons [ 
on the ſtage, when the married Mr. 


Twifs, a gentleman of fortune, and 
lome literary ability, with whom ſhe 
retired, _ 555 
„ The managers of Drury-lane, wil- 
ing do compliment and reward a wo- 
man whoſe powers proved profitable 
as the philoſopher's ſtone, gave Mrs. 
Siddons a benefit before Chriſtmas. 
enice Preſerved was ſelected for the 
Play ; and a more ſplendid or croud- 


elegant a manner. 
my heart is too full, and my pen too 
| feeble, to ſay what would become me 
on this moſt ſhining circumſtance of 


333 


ed audience, perhaps, never graced a 
theatre. Great part of the pit was 
laid into boxes; the preſents given 
{or tickets by the nobility and gentry 


were immenſe; and counfellors Pi- 


got and Fielding begana ſubſcription 
among the gentlemen of the bar, 
which amonuted to an hundred 
guineas, and preſented it to Mrs Sid- 
dons, as a ſmall acknowledgement 
ſor the pleaſure and inſtruction her 


talents had given them: to the for- 


mer of whom Mrs, Siddons ſent 
the ſollowing letter, 2 


„ ü, . 
“J cannot ſuppreſs my defire of 
wiſhing you to take upen you the 
charge of making my molt grateful 


{| acknowledgements to thoſe gentle- 
men who have done me the honor of 


diſtinguiſhing my poor abilities in ſo 
Believe me, Sir, 


my whole life. The Gentlemen of 
the Bar have given me a conſequence 


I never felt before, and I have juſt 
reaſon to ſear the effects of the ap- 
probation of ſo eminent a body. 


But in all things I will do my belt 


to merit that molt honourable di- 
tinction which my generous patrous 
have thought proper to ſhe me, and 
to prove myſelf at leaſt not inſenſible 


of the value of their countenance and 

protection. 

with great reſpe& and gratitude, Sir, 
% Your mott obliged | 
„And obedient Servant, 

© Dd. OIDDONS,?? 


This was an honour unparalleled 


in theatrical annals ; and indeed the 
benefit was, perhaps, the moſt lucra- 


tive ever known. 


In the ſummer ſhe performed in 
Ireland; and her firſt appearance at 


Drury-lane in September 1783, was 


commanded by Their Majetties. Be- 


ſides an uncommon ſhare of royal 


3 R 2 


% # 
3 


L have the honor to be, 


Coun- 
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countenance, ſhe, proved equally at- 
tractive this ſeaſon as the preceding. 
When the vacation camé Tound, 
ſhe again went to Ireland, and from 
thence to Edinburgh, where ſhe per- 
formed ten nigbts. Her fame hav-' 
ing circulated throughout the king- 
dom, induced many to travel from 
the moſt diſtant parts of it to ſee her! 
and ſuch was the effect of her repre- 
ſentations, that innumerable preſents 
of different kinds were ſent. to her 
from unknown'hands': but the moſt 
magnificent was a filver urn, which 
was conveyed to ber after ſhe ar- 


rived in London, with the words 


o 6 
During all this ſunſhine of good 
fortune, however, a ſtorm was brew 
ing in the metropolis: The envy of 
___ a compenttormiay be forgiven: —but 


= Reward to Merit,” engraven 


what can be! ſaid in defence of thoſe | 


_ who repine at the ſucceſs of the me- 
_ Tiforious, withonr the excuſe of rival- 
ſhip 2— it ista gerime of the 'blacke & 


and moſt unpafdopable nature. 


A perſom empldyed in a neufbaper, 
_ whoſe writings have been juſtly de. 
cribed to he * every line aflibel, and 
every word a lie,“ becdufe, per- 
haps, Mrs. Siddons would not com- 

_ ply with bis extortions, or ſobthhis' 4 
viperons v topgue by > thefhoſpiraitits 0 
of her table, ſet every engint in mo- 
tion againſt her :—He loaded her 
with opprobrium for not alleviating © 
the diſtreſſes of her fiſtèr, Mrs. Cür- 


ts, a vicious woman, ve woüld not 
conform to modeſty, though offered * 


a genteel annuity on that condition. 
This lady read lectures in Pactor 
Graham's Temple of Health, at 
which decency would have bluſhed: 


_ and notwithſtanding ſhe diſgraced her 


relations in many reſpects, the expec- 
ted their countenance and ſupport. 
With a view of forcing them to ac- 
cede tothercomrriands, from the deal 
of public indignation,” ſhe ſwillowed 


4 
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probably had the deſired effect, 33 


a ſubject of detraction againſt her 
ſiſter. 7 


Ihe paragraphical aſſaſſin, in ad. 
dition tothe preceding circumſtances, 


repreſented Mrs. Siddomsas extremely 
avaricious and vtichatitable ;—thr 
ſhe had taken a large ſum from My, 
Digges, a once eminent, but then diſ. 
treſſed comedian, for perſorming on 
his beneßt night in Dublin: — that ſhe 
had been guilty of a ſimilar crime to 
Mr Prereton: and that her whole 
conduct was replete with meapneſs 
and inhumanity. To irritate his 
newſpaper brethren, too, he reported 
that ſhe never read their publications, 
and equally deſpiſed their panegyric 
or their cenſure; until by invidicu 
falſehoods, induſtriouſiy circulated, 
boneſt John Bull was very clamorous 
againſt his favourite actreſs; and many 
candid people credited theſe atlar- 
tions, while they remained uncon- 
troverted; ©: =: 1 | | 

The ' houſe was crowded on the 


df 


er 1784: but when the curtain 
drew up and diſcovered her as Mrs 
Beverly in the Gameſter, ſhe was fa- 
ivted with violent Infliimg, and a ciy 


be heard; and Mr. Kemble, indig- 
nant at the infults offered ber, and 
of the ſtage. M 

This exerted” the vociſcrations of 
her friends for her return; and after 
the tumult had continued for about 


* 


and ſilence began obtained, the came 
forward declared her innocence of 
what ſhe was accufed with :—that the 
allegations would foon be refuted 3. 
and that her reſpect for the public 


_—— 


made her confident they would pro. 
tet her from inſult. The play yo 
very little po. 


* 


then ſuffered, with 


| poiſyn-in Weniger Abbey, Which 


tion; to go © 


without proving mortal, it furniſhed 


night of her firſt appearance in Of, 


of ef, imermixed with applauſe. 
She attempted to ſpeuk, but could not 


conſcious of ber innocence, led her 


an hour, her enemies began to relax; 


Dur- 
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Theatrical Biography.” 


Dariag the - whole of this riot Mrs 
giddons ated with great compoſure 
and fortitude. Her huſband, in a 
ſpirited manner, provec the charges 
reſpecting Digges and Prereton to be 
falie ; and ſome elegant, nervous let- 


ters, inſerted in a newſpaper, ſigned 
Jaertes, ſuppoſed to be written by 
Mr Kemble, operated power fully in 


her favour, But Rill the author of the 


diturbance was ſpreading his venom, 


and creating ſtories of her parſimony; 
while to his confidents he would whiſ- 
per with great joy, © You ſee what a 


« noiſe Pve made!“ 


The conduct of Mrs Curtis ſuffi- 


cientiy juſtified Mrs Stddons' reſent- | 


ment; and Mr Brereton, by not 
coming forward in virdication-of a 


woman to whom he was obliged, was 


generally blamed.- The public ſoon 
ſaw the inſamy of the whole tranſac- 
tion, and received her with double 
kindneſs. | : 


The enthors of this malicaant 
conſpiracy, however, had nearly ac- 


complithed their defign. Ihe ob- 


ject of their enmity, diſpuſted at a 
paublic life ſo liable to be embittered 


by the miſtakes of the multirude, or 


te combinations of che miſchievous, 
Vas on the eve of retiring inte Wales, 
on a ſew thouſand pounds which ſhe 
bad ſaved during the two preceeding 
E ſeaſons; — nor was ituntill the exulta- 
tions of her enemies at ſuch an event, 
Vere fully reprefented-to her, that ſhe 
= agreed to brave the ſtorm.  -—* 


} 


— 


Thus were the admirers of the 


e rama on the brink of loling its bright- 
F eſt ornament, by the machinations of 
E 2 villain; and their own credulity, 


Jukiice, however, triumphed over ma- 


I. 


attempts on her fame. 


Their Majeſties about this time 
paid her many compliments. She 
was frequently invited to Bucking- 
ham-houſe, and to Windſor, where 


ſhe ſometimes recited plays, accom- 


panied by Mr Kemble ; and for ſe- 
veral years ſhe had to boaſt of a preat- 
er ſhare of royal patronage than any 


of her predeceſſors. 


A great man was ſo much charmed 
with her, that a carte blanche was of- 


fered and rejeted, This Mrs Sid- 


dons told to ſome friends, which 
coming to the knowledge of a great 
lady, any further intimacy was de- 
elined; nor has the decree been yet 
| revoked; t? 
Au the concluſien of laſt ſeaſon, - 
Mrs Siddons fincing-her powers of at- 
traction on the wane, refolved on re- 
tiring from the London ſtage, until 
by abſence her abilities might regain. 
their wonted allurements. - She did 
not, however, retire from a theatrical 
life, but performed in Weymouth, . 


Plymouth, Liverpool, &c. &c. where 


her profits were conſiderable, bur 
where her ſuperior talents have left an 


impreſſian that will for a long time 
cauſe the exertions of the itinerant 


players to be received with coldneſs; 
and conſequently abridge their ſmall 


emoluments.  - 


In the beginning of the winter ſhe - 
viſited her friend, Mr Whallev, at. 
Bath, where it was her deſign to per- 


form for a few nights, but the regu. 


lations of that theatre would not per- 


mit it. From thence. ſhe went to her 


worthy patrons, Lord and Lady Har- 
court, at Newnham, and reſided there 


838. 
of rejoicing than repret at the futile. 
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43 lignity che temporary cloud of po- | a few weeks; but on being ſeized . 
pular deluſion ſuddenly . evaporated, | with a very ſerious. indiſpoſition, ſhe. 
and our heroine ſhone again with in- returned to her houſe in London 
ereaſed luſtre. Theatrical amateurs, By her emoluments. ariſing from 
I ſenſible of the injury ſhe” had ſuſtain- the theatre, and the numerous and 
ed, were eager to ſhew their contri - valuable preſents of the nobility and 
don, by the moſt frequent tokens of | gentry, which ſhe has received in all 
Pprobation; and ſke had more cauſe | the principal towns in Gare: wage : 

| 166 © Nj x Oms, 
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Joms, ſhe has realized a handſome 
fortune. She keeps a carriage, and an 
elegant houſe in Gower-ſtreet, Bed- 
ford-ſquare ; and it is ſaid that ſhe | 


has mortgages to a verylarge amount 
on Drury-lane Theatre. 
She is reſpected, and admitted on 
familiar terms by many noble fami. 
Hes. From her infancy ſhe has been 
_ remarkably prudent; nor has her moſt 


_ Inveterate enemy ever ſuſpected her 


continence. She is bleſſed with great 
domeſtic happineſs; and her eldeſt ſon, 


a pretty turn for poetry. 


The theatrical talents of Mrs Sid- 


_ dons have fo often been the ſubject 


of eulogium, and the public is ſo well | 


acquainted with them, that it were 
ſuperfluons to enlarge on her merits 


here. Nature has beſtowed upon | 


her a perſon a countenance, a voice, 
and an underſtanding competent to 
depict, in the molt vivid colours, the 
molt beautiful ideas of any tragic 
Poet. The flexibility of her features, 
the expreſſion of her eyes, and the 
graceful dignity of her deportment, 
cannot poſſibly be excelled ; nor has 
any performer ever {hewn more judg- 


ment in delivering the ſenſe of the | 


author, or in dreſſing characters with 
propriety. If the ſmalleſt fault can 


be diſcovered, it is ſometimes too 


much violence in her action. 
The tenderneſs of Belvidera, th 
pride of Caliſta, or the grief of Iſa- 
bella, are moſt happily pourtrayed by 


Mrs Siddons. Her manner of pro- 


nouncing Remember twelve,” in 
the firſt mentioned part, is molt beau- 


tifully expreſſed, and never is heard 


without the warmeſt burſts of ap- 
| plauſe. Whatever were the powers 
of her predeceſſors, it is - ſcarcely 


poſſible that they could be ſuperior, if 
equal, to her own; and at the preſent 


A 


time ſhe is indiſputable the firſt tragic 


_ actreſs in Britain 2erhaps in the world. 


Her efforts in comedy have not 


been ſucceſsful. The gravity of her 


— — 


a. th „„ 


The Furrago, No. II. 


countenance, and the dignified ſound 
of her voice, are not adapted to the 
playfulneſs of Thalia; and we muſt 


regret that ſhe who ſo amazingly e. 


4 


clipſes all her contemporaries in one 


line, ſhould deſcend to be eclipſed 
in another. 


Her preſent indiſpoſition, we hope, 


will ſoon be removed; and that ſhe 
will again gratify an admiring public 


with her inimitable performances 


for without her aid tragedy muſt ine. 
vitably fall into neglect, if not ridicule, 
Maſter H. Siddons, has lately ſhewn |} = 
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The following extraordinary Anves. 


 TISEMENT was brought by an Opti. 
CER from TULLAMORE In IRELAND, 
and is aſſerted to be genuine. 


HEREAS I Colonel Thomas 
Crowe have been truly in- 
formed, that ſeveral audacious, neſa- 


rious, peſtiferous, infamous, intrepid, 


nigbt-walking, garden robbing, im- 


mature peach-ſtealing raſcals, all the 


ſpawn of whores and rognes, and 


| cubs of hell, do frequently, villanouſly, 
and burglartiovily atiemble themſelves 


together in my boats, now on the 11- 
ver of Tullamore, therein piping, 
fighting, ſwearing, fabbath-breakingy 


| whoring, roguing, duck-hunting, with 
many other thameleſs and illicit acts, 
which the modeſty of my pen cannot 


expreſs ; This is therefore to give you 
all notice, Doharians, Delicarlans, 
Capinourians, , Tullamorians, baſe- 


born ſcoundrels, all raſcals, of waat- 


ever nation ye be, return me my bog. 
ſticks, or by the Gods, the immortal 


Gods, I ſwear, I will ſend my man 


Jacob to Babylon for blood hounds 
fiercer than tygers, and flecter tan 
the wind; and with them, mounted 
on my Rat-tail, with my cutung ſabre 


iu my hand, I will hunt you throug 
5 | Europe, 


BY The Farrago, Ne. IL. 


Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, 
till 1 can center you in a cavern un- 


der a great tree in Newfoundland, | 


where the Devil himſelf can never 
End you. Hear ye! hear ye! hear 


ye! reptiles, tatterdemallions, thieves, 


vagrants, vagabonds, lank-jawed, 
herring gutted plebeians, that if ye, 
or any of ye, dare to ſet foot in my 
boats, I will ſend you to Charon, who 
will ferry you over the river Styx, and 
deliver you to the Arch-devil Luciter, 
at the place of his infernal cauldron, 
there to be dredged with the ſulphur 
of Caucaſus, and roaſted eternally 
before the ever-burning cinders of 
Etna. | | 

% There are three forts of perſons 
in the world,” ſaid the old Greek poet 
Heſiod: * Thoſe who can think for 


are neither wiſe enough to think for 


others thinkfor them.“ 


on. One day a Nobleman boaſted 


before him that he could toſs up cher- | 
nies in the air, and catch them as they | 


came down in his month ; and ac- 


b cordingly he began to ſhew his (kill. 


Liguiere had not the patience to ſtay 


for the ſecond cherry, but ſaid to 
| him, © What dog taught you that 


E trick 2? 


The Lacedæmonians wereremarka- 


ble for conciſe ſpeeches : but after 
their defeat at Leuctra, their Deputies 
= an Aſſembly of the Greeks made a 
very long and warm invective againſt 
| EpaminonCas, who had beaten them. 
| He ſtood up, and only replied, | 
q Gentlemen, I am glad we have | 


brought you to your ſpeech.” 


days he is incomprehenſ/ible.”? - 


* 


themſelves, nor prudent enough to let 


3 D— ſaid of a ſtupid Preacher 
3 Who was forced to hide for debt, 
Six days he is'#2vi/bre, and on Sun- 


themſelves; thoſe who are contented 
Vith letting wiſer perſons than them- 
ſelves think for them; and thoſe who 


Ligniere was a wit, and apt to he | 
rather rough and blunt in converſati- 


Charles II. faid one day to Gre- 


your Hiſtory of the Preſent Times? 


then, Signior Gregorio,” ſaid Charles, ii 
be as wile as Solomon, and write 


and crowded a great deal into his 


ſcripts into a friend's hands to peruſe; 
he returned it to him with this com- 


vho favoured him in oppoſition to o- 
ther actors, replied, It is your inte- 


commander at Cadiz, who ſhewed 
himſelf a good orator. 


| ſpeech to this purpoſe : © What a 
| beat you, that live upon eranges and 


lemon.“ 


to ſhew him to the beſt advantage: 
but he performed his part fo very ſor- 
rily, that the perſon with whom he 
was driving the bargain, ſaid“ My dear 


invented by Lewis XIV. and the un- 


ſays, © Here are words admirably ſuit- 


557 
gorio Leti-4 When ſhall we have 


I know not, Sir, ſaid he, what to do 
about it. A man would find it a hard 
matter to tell the truth, without of- 
fending Kings and great men, though 
he were as wiſe as Solomon.“ Why 


Proverbs.” 5 e 
Dr. S— wrote a very {mall hand, 


pages: he did it to fave the expence 
of paper. He put one of his manu- 


pliment, © If you reaſon as cloſely 
as you write, you are invincible. “ 

Pylades the Comedian, being re- 
primanded bythe Emperor Auguſtus, 
becauſe tumults and factions were raiſ- 
ed in Rome upon his account by thoſe 
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reſt, Cæſar, that the people ſhould 
buſy themſelves and ſquabble about 
ne”: 1 N 
That Rhetoric, ſays Selden, is beſt, 
which is moſt ſeaſonable and catching. 
We have an inſtance in that old blunt 
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Being to ſay 
ſomething to his ſoldiers (which he 
was not uſed to do), he made them a 


ſhame will it be to let theſe Spaniards 


Dr B. once wanted to ſell a g00d- 
for-nothing horſe; and mounted him, 
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friend, when you want to impoſe upon 

me, do not get upon horſeback; get up 

into the pulpit.” ng OE 
Bayle enumerating the new taxes 


couth names by which they went, 


couth 


-4 


ed to impoveriſh ſubjects, and to en- furrounded, inſpired me with Fre 
rich Dictionaries.“ e delight. The riſing ſun was beginning 
Wben Charles V. (ſays a Spaniſh | to peep above the cheerful horizon, and 
Hiſtorian) fled before Maurice of Sax- | his irradiating beams gilded every open. 
ony, and hurried from Inſpruck on | ing proſpect. My ears were raviſh-d_ 
foot, he walked after his retinue to | with the carolling of birds, warbling 
teſtify his courage; and bade them their ſprightlieſt notes. My eyes ſur. 
double their pace, ſaying, Halten | veyed with rapture the golden grain, 
away, and be not afraid of a Traitor, | waving by the gentle preſſure of the 
Who had wickedly rebelled againſt | gale; whilſt the playful catile, and the 
his Prince.” If itbe true, that Charles Fiſking lambs vied with each other in 
ſaid thus to hearten his men, and en- | a thouſand antick expreſſions of joy. 
courage them to run for it, he follow- My ſenſes were deliciouſſy regaled with 
ed the maxim of Sandoval, his Croni- odoriferous fragrance of the ſweet ſmell. 
cador, who puts at the head of one of | ing flowers. Nature throughout ſcem. 
his Chapters, | ed unuſually revived, and the whole 
The victorious Spaniards ran | creation, as in gratitude to its beneficeat 
FH © | author, was offering up its grateful in. 
1 5 3 i cenſe to the great Father of all. Thus 
SSS | pleaſingly circumſtanced, how could [ 
J ] ũ 0 od he of help ſympathetically rejoicing in the uni. 

5 V I verſal gaiety of the ſcene? 
jj od 2 6020551 4: Phelequeltered bower towards which 
+ PAINTER'S PANEGYRIST. | I was teading with haſty ſtep, lay with- 
JJ e in thebolom of a coſe thicket... Accel 
+ - (Cancluded from page 520.) ble only by one narrow path, it was of 
J / — ' joe ails wal 
Was determined to emplcy the firſt | but dimly illuminated. Could it be 
1 leiſure hour, after my arrival at | otherwiſe ? The cheering rays of light 
; home, in examining the paper which the | were ſo intercepted by the intervening 
old gentleman had delivered into my | branches with which it was thickly 
_ cuſtody the, day before I left London, | covered, that they afforded only a faint 
and which he had fo ſolemnly enjoined | glimmering to diſſipate the ſurrounding 
me to peruſe, For this purpoſe, being gloom. There, Parnell's devout hermit 
the ſummer time, I roſe very early | might have taken up bis loneſome abode. 
nknext morning and retired to a neighbour- | Here without controul, thick lipp'd me- 
ing bower. As I tripped along the lancholy might have indulged her ſo. 
| _ dewy mead, my heart thrilled with the | Jemn meditations. I ſoon arrived attle 
livelieſt ſenſations of joy. Juſt return- ſolitary ſpot. Withdrawn once more 
ed from the confined metropolis, need -| from the turbulence of ſociety, I con. 
1 tell you, that I contemplated the | gratulated myſelf on the tranquility of 
variegated beauties of the country with | my ſituation, my penſive ſoul fearing 
additional pleaſure? nat to be diſturbed bythe giddy throu 
1 Nor palace, theatre, nor proud exchange 1 the bultling crowd. Haring (yn 
iuerxe lift their heads; but fir trees, beech and myſelf dows, I immediately pullec ar 
| VVV 5 of my pocket the little parcel entrulte 
Di er verdant valleys and on pleaſant hills, -{ to my care by the worthy connoiſſeur, 
| RW Nei Ber thoughtful mind from earth to and with eager curioſity proceeded to 
| . 1 wy Ez examine its contents _ 
Ihe morning was remarkably tran- When I opened it, the firlt Ang. 
= hull, and every objeR with which I was | found was a L.. 50. bank no —_ 


* 
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The, Painter's Pangygrift. 


y generous patron gave me to pur- | this happy and benevolent purpoſe! 
< aſc a few of the belt engravings ofſome | It has been juſtly ſaid, that Painting 
of the nioft eminent artiſts. What | produces a greater effect on mankind 
unparalelled generoſity,” cried I, © how | in. general than poetry or muſic; for theſe | 
unexpecteck! how undeſerved!“ The | two peaſons.. 
other part of the contents, and which | iſt. It addreſſes the eve, one of the 
principally made up the bulk of what | moſt powerful of the ſenſes. ' 
Was delivered to me, was an harangue | 


2ly. It makes uſe of natural and not 
in favour of his beloved art of Painting. 
It ſeems, that it was written and deli- 


artificial ſigns, to affect the ſoul, © 
vered by the worthy gentleman in bis 


The validity of theſe reaſons will 
| beſt appear, when we explain ourſelves 
| younger days, before a ſociety of youths | 3m Lad 
| who met once a month for mutual 


by the following fimile. * 
{ _ Suppoſe the miſery of 2 wounded 
inſtruction and entertainment. Whe- || man was only deſcribed to you, would 
E ther Poetry, Painting or Muſic has the you be as much affected as if ybu heard 
greateſt effect on mankin i, was a queſti- the cries of the poor wretch himſelf? 
on agitated with great warmth at one of but if this ſhuddering ſpectacle of miſery 
their meetings. The enthuſiaſtic en- were brought to full view, you would 
comiaſt made very extraordinary exer- certainly feel more ſtrongly. Behold 
tions that night in behalf of his favorite | 
art, and this was the ſpeech delivered on 


the diſtreſſed object, ſee his limbs writh- 
ing with pain, his body twiſting with 
that occaſion, +Upon opening the ma- | agony. Unſpeakable diſtreſs is viſible 
nuſcript therefore; I read as follows: | in his countenance, deſpair and anguiſh 
„ Ma. PakSsIDbER Rur, - | ſtarein his eye balls, and rack his in- 
= Muſic, Poetry and Painting have ever | moſt ſoul. Having ſuck à complicated 
& clamedno inconſiderableſhareof eſteem, | ſcene of miſery brought to view, is it 
among thoſe who make ary preteoſions to | poſſible but that the hardeſt heart muſt 
an improved mind or a refined taſte. ; | feel ?. Now ?tis the peculiar province of 
\ To aſcertain” their- comparative in- the Painter to repreſent all theſe affect- 
m- ing circumſtances, and this tafk,' howe- 


WW fuence' on the ſoul of man, is an em. J in 6 thi 
E | ployment well worthy of our attention. ver arduous, he executes with ſuperior 
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| manner as poſſible. + | rations. He whe Lomas to view, 
| _ You aſle me, fir, whether Painting, | preſents the objects before your eyes in 
| poetry - or mulic has the - greateſt .| the livelieſt colours, and bids the moſt. 


It from me, at the ſame time, Mr. Hence the ant ents are fo profuſe in the 
Teeſdeat, to depreciate the merits | Painter's praiſe. What fays Ariltotle ? 1 
| of muſic: or poetry, no; they ſtand de- Paintings are as capable of making the 77 
˖ fervedly high in the eſtimation of man- | vicious refle& within themſelves, as the 
kind, and 1 cheerfully pay them my ] fineſt precepts of morality. What ſays 


The time generally prefcribgd to diſ- 


& - courſes of this kind, will not permit me 


to enter into a long detail; ſuffice it then 


&& on mankind in general ?!] give 


tribute of praife. The muſician and 


life, thus adding to che ſtock of- general 


1 happ neſt, May they al! therefore conti- 
8 "Yea the world, to anſwer 


that I offer a few thoughts in as brief a 


the preference to Painting. Far be 


* r r 


the poet, as well us the Painter, ſerve 
dy their different arts to enliven human 


Fs 0 * 
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exceed ern the powers of N 
ö EDEN <td e e 


ſucceſs. He does not uſe artifieial 
ſigns, as the poet is obliged to do, nor 
does he like the muſician affail 'the ear 
with pitèous cries and mournful lamen- 


delicate of your feelings move, by the 


ſenſible repreſentation of his pencil. 


Horace? The eye is the moſt faithful 


ſervant to the heart What ſays Quin- 


tilian? a picture is a ſilent and uniform 
addreſs, penetrating ſo deeply into our 


inmoſt affections, that it ſeems often to 
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The united teſtimony of theſe three 
reſpectable critics, has ſurely no ſmall 


weight. We are told in hiſtory, that | 


one of the walls of the theatre of 


Claudius Pulcher repreſented a roof 


covered with tiles, and being finiſhed in 
ſo maſterly a manner, the rooks, a bird 
of no ſmall ſagacity. imagined it to be 
real, and often attempted to alight upon 
it. We are alſo told that a dog was de- 
ceived to ſuch a degree by certain ſteps, 
in a peiſpective of Danteꝰs, that expecting 
to find a free paſſage, he made up to 
them in full ſpeed and daſhed out his 
brains! Have you never heard of ſome 
_ diftrefſed Romans, who the more ſaccefſ- 
fully to excite charity, had their misfor- 
tunes delineated on tablets? 


To the particulars already ſpecified, 


we may ſafely add, that nature ſeems 
evidently more intent upon adminiſtring 
© oratification to the eye than to any other 
of the ſenſes. For this purpoſe has ſhe 
. thrown the enchanting robe of beauteous 


_ coloring over all her works. The ver- 
dure of ſpring, the ſuxuriancy of ſum- 
mer, the fertility of autumn, nay even 


the chill horrors of bleak winter—yes 
every ſeaſon of the year cooperates in 


different degrees for this 5 bencvolent 
end. Animals, vegetables and foſſils 


are ſinely tinged with the richeſt and 
moſt delicious hues, which effectually to 


iniitate, mocks the ſtrenuous efforts of 


the ingenious artiſt. 


ho can „„ 
Like Na rox? can imagination boaſt, 
Amid his gay creation, hues like theſe? 


And can he mix them with that matchleſs | 


And lay them on ſo delicately fine, 
And loſe them in each other, as appears 
In ev'ry bud that blows? 


be ſky above us, the earth beneath 


ug, all the objects around us, bear the 


moſt ed Bn. atteſtation to the ob- | opinion that the delineation of ſeveral of 


vious truth. Sure Paix then ſtands 
high in the ſcale of excellence; and 
5 yeerebenl inſenſible, fir, muſt be the 

ſoul of that man, who like a marble 


{cyrus can ſtand unmoted at this malter- 


— 


— 


— 


ly deſign of a Raphael, the luxuriantco. 
loring of a Titian, and the graceful fin. 
plicity of a Guido ! 
Keeping theſe obſervations in our eye, 
let us now advert to the repreſentations 
thenyſelvcs; the chief of which may be 
included under Hiſtoric Pieces, Land. 


ſcapes, Caricatures, and Portraits. Our 


time indeed this evening is ſo limited as 


to permit us only to take a glance at each, 


but yet I hope it will appear even from 
thoſe few cui ſory reflections, to an im. 
partial mind, that Painting rather than 
muſic or poetry has the greateſt effec 
on mankind in general. 5 

1 HrsrTokie Pirces. Hiſtory 
furniſhes the painter with a rich fund of 
materials for the diſplay of his talents, 
The lineaments of all characters are 
there minutely marked. He that is 


famous for the more manly and generous 
virtues is found there; as well as he 


who renders himſelf an object of hatred 
by being tainted with vices of a gross 
and atrocious kind. The nobleſt ac. 
tions that ever ſignalized an individual 
or a nation are recorded by the pen of the 
hiſtorian for the admiration of poſterity, 


The moſt flagrant violations of juſtice? 


alſo are held ont to view, and {tipmatiz. 


ed wich deferved infamy. What ad 


7 * 


exuberance of materials then hath the 
painter for his divine art! undoubtedly 
the crucifixion is one of the belt ſubjects 
for painting extant of an hiſtoric na- 


ture; and who is there that does not 
know what an extenſive field is opencd 


to the artiſt's view in this ſingle piece, 
for the exerciſe of his genius? Rubens 


has immortalized his name by the mal- 
| terly repreſentation of this melanchoiy 


but moſt intereſting ſcene, Who can 
contemplate the exhibition of ſo awful 
a cataſtrophe, without being melted into 
compaſſion and ſorrow ? I am firmly of 


the moſt remarkable facts in ſacred bil- 


tory, would prove very uſeful to man- 


kind in general. It would catch the 
attention ofthe multitude, and thus teach 


that large claſs of the people, who are 


Either 
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either incapable of reading, or who read 
without any improvement. By a method 
of this kind the celebrated Dr. Dod- 
dridge even in his earlieſt childhood be 

came acquainted with the whole of ſa- 

ered hiſtory, and always retained the 
moſt lively remembrance of it. An 

enumeration of the ſeveral ſubſects for 

painting which might be eaſily ſelected 
torm the page of profane hiſtory, would 

prove an endleſs taſk; but think, gentle- 

men, for a moment, what would be your 
feelings, if by the aid of the Painter 
you beheld the agitated interview of 
Alexander and his phyſician, the af- 
ſechionate parting of Hector and And- 
romache, or the infamous dragging of 
Hector's body around the walls of 
Troy? Homer's enerpetic deſcription of 
the Trojan war 1s without doubt highly 
affecting, but O how much more ſigni- 

kcant to ſee before you, the embattled 
hoſts, the blood thirſty warrior; the 
colors flying, the arms glittering, the 
gaping wounds and ghaſtly countenances 
of the ſlain? The untamed fierceneſs 
and ſavage barharity of ancient heroes 
are beſt delineated by the Painter's art. 
The military dreſs and accoutrements, 


——ä— 


are always glaring and ſplendid, well 


adapted to ſtrike the eye. The Pain- 
ter's repreſentation, then, is by far the 
moiſt eligible. He alone is the man 
who gives you the molt vivid idea of the 
brave ſoldier, whoſe gaudy habiliments 
are ſo expreſkve of his hazardous office, 
nobly beſpeaking the manly courage of 
bis martial foul, But why need I thus 
delcend to particulars? Did not Alex- 
ander the conqueror of the world, trem- 
ble and ou pale when he beheld the 
picture of the unfortunate Palamades ? 
Did not Portia, who bid farewell to 
rutus with an unuſual equanimity of 
foul, burſt into tears, when a few hours 
alter, the ſaw the picture of the tender 
paring of Hector and Andromache ? 
et us now turn our attention from 
os diſagreeable and painful ſcenes, to 
nole of a more brilliant and enlivening 


— — 


caſt. 


ly. We will for a while ſurvey the 
diverfited beauty of the PiœruR ESGE 
LAxD scar. Here we are preſented 
with a pleaſing variety, the preciſe limits 
of which it is abſolutely impoſſible to aſ- 


is ever ſurveyed with the moſt exquiſite 
delight; but are not her cheering and 
romantic ſcenes beſt realized by the 


thing both animate and inanimate. No- 
thing in the whole compaſs of nature 
can be found, which is not ſubject to its 


painted canvaſs? Perceive you not there 
delineated, the craggy cliff, the huge 
precipice, the ſtupendous rock, the 


thoſe of a beautiful kind; ſee you not the 


the Whiſtling plowboy, and the ruddy 


milk maid ? nay ; the {till lake and the 


meandering river, the purling rivuſet and 
the falling cataract, the crowced city 
and the ſolitary deſert, the plain con- 
venticle and the pompous cathedral, the 


* 


and the lowly cottage, all, all may be 


ty, to charm the eye, to feaſt the ſen - 
les, to raviſh and delight the ſou) ! ! 
great effect of Painting on mankind in 


Over the human mind 18 unbounded 3 
hence the ſatirizing caricature polleſles 


ſhop in this populous city, witneſſ⸗ 


ech the truth of chis ablervation. Who 
33 $9 4 8 


certain. The animating face of nature 


inimitable touches of the glowing pencil? 
Painting is the faſcinating region of 
enchantment. The pencil, like the 
magic wand, calls up to view, every 


boundleſs controul. See you not yon 


barren heath, the lofty mountain, the 
wide ocear., and the ſpacious firmament? 
| If youreyebe fatigued by beholding theſe 
ſublime objects, turn your attention to 


extended  Jawns, the thick foreſts, the 
bleating flocks, the lowing herd and the 


ſportive lambkins? See you not the 
honeſt huſbandman, the ruſtic ſwain, 


magnificent palace, the ſolemn temple 
admirably delineated on the canvaſs z 


there may they be placed like the va- 
riegated rainbow in its conſummate beau- 


zly. The popularity of CaricaTURES 
is another conſiderable proof of the 


general. The power of wit and humour 


an authoritative influence. Every print 
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DA 
can refrain from loud burſts of laughter 
when he is preſented with a lively cari- 
cature of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza his worthy ſquire, Hudibras and 


his Ralpho, merry old Falftaff, gabbling 
Quickly, and a thouſand other 
of the molt groteſque figures which the 


Mrs 


vaſt variety of human character fo 
plentifully affords? It is the profeſſed 


end of this remarkable ſpecies of paint- | 


jag to laſh the vices and expoſe the 
follies of mankind. An object indeed 
well worthy of its attention! Like 


comedy, I acknowledge, it may degene- 


Tate, and be made ſubſervient to the de- 
teſtable purpoſes of licentiouſneſs and 
| profligacy. Nevertheleſs, if the ſhafts 
of ridicule be judiciouſly aimed, like a 
Well directed artillery, they may do 
much execution. How often with a 


becoming ſeverity, does the bold carica- 


ture Jay open to public cenſure, the in- 
tereſted intrigue of ſubtle politicians, 


the mean chicanery of corrupted courts, 


and the ſervile flattery of cringing para- 
fites? Is it not in many caſes a more 


effectual check on the diſſolute manners 
of the great, than the keeneſt ſatire writ- 


ten for the expreſs purpole ? Hogarth's 
Harlot and Rake*s Progreſs will not be 
| Toon forgotten; his aſtoniſhing powers 


of ridicule demand the warmeſt praiſe. 


Athly. Sir, will you not join with me 


in extolling the effects of Painting on the 


mind of man, when you conſider the 
ineſtimable value of a good PoxTRA1T ? 


We cannot contemplate it without the 


fervid glow of admiration. Is not 
almoſt every nobleman's houſe in the land, 
Profuſely decorated by the ſignificant 


portraits of the beloved ſovereign, the | 
pious divine, the ſage philoſopher, the 
ſkilful phyſician, the brave warrior, the 
righteous judge, the generous philan- 
throjiſt, the conſummate ſtateſman, 


me wiſe law-giver, and the warm- 
hearted patriot ? Nay, almoſt every 
hovel, however mean, furniſnes a pictuie 
of the dear relative, and the faithful 
friend. Nor ſhould it excite our ſurpriſe, 


that this ſpecies of painting is held in | 
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cuted portrait, does not the intelligent | 


ſoul fit on the countenance, hold. 
ing ſweet converſe with the attentive 
ſpectator? The frail originals alas! like 


autumnal leaves, quickiy periſh, A 


portrait therefore is the beſt mean, that 
the ſagacious ingenuity of art can de. 
viſe, to ſubſtantiate the fleeting form, 
to perpetuate he momentary exiſtence. 
The ſhort lived race of Adam, has been 
compared by an inſpired writer, to the 
delicate flowers, which in the morn. 
ing open and expand their beauties 


to the genial and invigorating rays 


of the vernal ſun; at noon they 
flouriſh in all their boaited vigour in the 
evening they are gone, and the place 
that once knew them ſhall know them 
no more! Truly divine therefore is this 
imitative art, as it remedies in ſome de. 
gree ſo melancholy a circumſtance. May 
it be cultivated to the lateſt poſterity, 


ſince it is thine, O Painting, kindly to 
preſerve in our remembrance the belov- 


ed form that hes mouldring in the grave; 
to reſcue in a meaſure from the jaws 
of death, the prey he is wont {o grec- 


dily to devour; to caſt a radiant ray 


on the houſe of mourning, thus lefiening 
the ſore calamity of the diſtreſſed tur: 


{ vivor! | 


Nor is this the only important end 


to which Portrait-paintirg 1s ſablervient. 


It alſo teaches the moſt beneficial leſlons. 


It calls ro mind the good example of 


great men, kindling within our bo- 
ſoms a flame of piety, when the worthy 
exemplars themſelves are for cver gone 
beyond the reach of our obſervation. 
As the abſence of the ſun from our 


horizon, is ingeniouſly ſupplied by 
means of artificial lights, ſo well-finſhed 


portraits may ſerve to compenfate the 
loſs we ſuſtain, by the removal of the 
amiable originals, * 
conduct when amongſt us on earth, was 
an honour to themſelves and a bleſſing to 
ſociety. You have no doubt heard of 
the Athenian courtezan, who, in the 
midſt of a riotous banquet with Be 
lovers, accidentally caſt her eye on the 


ſiuoch bigh eſteem; for in the well e- portrait of a philoſopher that kung 077% 


whoſe excellent | 
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ſite to her ſeat; the bappy character of 
temperance and virtue ſtruck her ſo for- 


cibly with her own unworthineſs, that ſhe 


quitted the room, and returning home 


—ͤ 


became ever after an example of tem- 
perance, as ſhe had been before of thame. | 
eſs debauchery. Nor are you I preſume 
unacquainted with another inſtance, of 
the fingular utility of che pencil. Boleſ- 
laus, the 4th King of Poland, had a | 
picture of his Father, which he carried 
about his neck, fet in a plate of gold. 


When he was about to ſpeak or do any 
thing of importance, he took this pleal- 
ing monitor in his hand, and kiſſing it 


uſed to fay, © My dear Father, may 1 


do nothing remifly or unworthy of 
thy name!“ See then the effects of 
Portrait-painting on the mind; behold 
how it ſometimes tends to promote the 
important intereſts of virtue and re- 
ligion. . | 


Not wiſhing, Mr. Preſident, to detain 


you any longer, I ſhall only mention a 


ingle eircumſtance more, by way of 


concluſion. 


| Suppoſe that one of you gentlemen 


had become euamoured of ſome beautiful 
damſel. You had paid your adreſſes to 
her, and they were graciouily received. 


Owing to ſome unforeſeen affair, you 
are obliged to take a long journey, and 


(O hapleſs fate!) thus be abſent for a 
few months at leaſt from your beloved 


© far, I ſuppoſe alſo that your ſituation 


13 ſuch as to preclude the poſſibility of a 


© frequent and regular correſpondence. In 
E this fad dilemma, what mult the diſtreſſ- 

eld lover do? Puzzled with this difficul- 
= ty and bedewed with tears, methinks I 
lee him retire into his own cloſet, con- 
jecturing with himſelf what method he 

| can beſt take, to preſerve in his mind the 


remembrance of. the lovely form from 


Vhom he is fo ſoon to be ſeparated. At 


_ 


this very critical moment in ſteps a Poet, 


offers the puzzled lover a few lines de- 


leriptixe of the excellences of his beaute- 
ous Maria; the lover accepts them thank- 
fully, and the Poet departs. On the 

oet's retiring, in ſteps a Muſician with 


— 


— 


T 


a tender phaintire love ſong {et to muſic, 


preſenting he ſays, ec This, dear fir, being 
* q . 4 4 9 . 9 . - 
Maria's favorite air, will ſerve to u 8 


up a lively image of the fair one, during 


your abſence:” then he retires. But in 
ſteps a third gentleman called a Painter, 
he preſents the diſtreſſed lover with 4 


molt beautiful miniature portrait of the 
innocent virgin. The lover gazes at it 


for a while in ſilent admiration, then 
leaping from the ground, he exclaims, 


e This, this is the very thing after 
which | {oanxtoufly fought. Thank hea- 


ven Pre now attained it. Some guardian 


angel moſt certainly muſt have conduct- 
ed you hither, thus to diſpel my grief, 
alleviate my ſorrow, and confer upon me 
ſubſtantial felicity ; your divine art, fir, 
exceeds every thing I know. You 
furniſh me with this incomparable por- 
trait of the beloved original; how bright 
the colors! how (trixing the hneaments ! 


how fine the likeneſs! here perceive the 


bloom of the virgin fair, the radiance of 
ber eyes, the proportion of her features, 
and the ſ{oftnels of her complexion; 


amiableneſs of diſpoſition, that ſweetneſs 
of temper and that generous flow of ſou), 
for which my dear Maria is fo much 
diftinguithed, Yes, here they are 


all admirably delineated. Saying theſe 


words, the joy ful lover claſped the mini- 
ature portrait to his boſom, and taking 


the painter by the hand, I ſaw them no 


more. 


Gentlemen, the above is undoubtedly 


a fair repreſentation ; poetry and muſic 


therefore mult yield the palm; and 
Paln rid, Palx rind muſt reſound 


from every corner of this aſſembly.“ 


rangue, according to the very earneſt re- 
queſt of the old gentleman, its worthy 
author, I could not help ſmiling at that 
exceſſive though amiable enthuſiaſm 
with which it was ſo ſtrongly tinctured. I 
was determined however in my own mind 
to accept the propoſal which had been 


made me, and ſolaced myſelf with the 


pleaſing proſpect of having ſo excellent 


a patron. I accordingly haſtened home 


from my retired ſituation in the bower, 


5 — 


Flaving repeatedly peruſed this ha- 
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. | 
A and difcloſed the whole ſecret to my 


propoſal which had been made me when 
in London, and expatiated upon the 
advantages of it, with all that romantic 
fondneſs which the ardor of a juvenile 
imagination naturally inſpires. I begged 
their advice as to the acceptance ot it. 
They at firſt heſitated at the propriety of 


the ſcheme, and aſſured me they would 


take it into ſerious conſidetation. 
But ah! who can tell what lies hid 
in the womb of futurity ? The following 
week, a meſſenger arrived, and preſented 
me with an epiſtle, which announced the 
mournful tidings of my patron's death. 
The moment 1 ſaw the black feal, my 
heart fluttered with timidity, and fore- 
boded ſomething of a diſaſtrous nature. 
In breaking open the letter, my hands 
were ſeized with an involuntary trembl- 
| Ing, and when I found that my fears 
were not imaginary, the tears trickled 


plentifully down my cheeks. The 


aged but amiable connoiſſeur,“ ſays my 
correſpondent, died very ſuddenly of 
2 fever which he had caught by viliting 


a poor family in the neighbourhood,” | 
* And is he gone?” ſaid I, laying down 

the letter on the table, and looking full 
znto the meſſenger's face. © Indeed, fir, 


| He's gone,” the meſſenger haſtily replied. 
| „ 'UVhis morning, I left the family 
 &herein he had ſo long reſided, all bath- 
ed in tears, all bitterly bewailing' the 
unexpected calamity.” 


he not, Howard like, falla ſacrifice to his 
on benevolence and philanthropy f 
By this diſtreſhng cataſtrophe, the 


_ unrealized, and that delightful proſpect 
of futurity, which had for ſome time 
paſt enhanced my felicity, vaniſhed in an 

inſtant. Reader, hence learn the ſad 

inſtability of human affairs; hence learn 
the itrange viciſhtudes of this mortal 

ſtate. With how many inſtances, of a 


Mort compats of thy tranſitory life ? 


parents. I told them the generous | 


| Well thought I 
to mylelf, he has left few behind, 
worthy to be compared with him. Did 


_ warmelt wiſhes of my heart remained 


like nature, art thou preſerted, in the 


The Painter's Panegyriff. 


— e—_—_—_— 


ö 


and indulgent Providence. 


moments I frequently look at it, and in 
melancholy mood, placing my ſinger on 
it, I exclaim in theſe muttering accents, 


blithed to promote the cultivation of te 


8 : 


—— —„— 


GIS T, ſuch the Max I now lament, 


bring thee back from the {lent chambeis 
of the tomb wherein thou art now laid? 


through thy azure veins ? Ab fruitlels 


to the ſtars from whence it came, and 


that warm heart of thine, with all us 


open and generous vellels, compreſſed 


Frail child of Adam! how often my; 

it be told thee that thy belt laid ſchemes - 
can be eaſily fruſtrated, thy moſt inge. 
nious deſigns prove of no avail, Wik 
thou never grow leſs preſumptuoy;? 


beware of depending too much on an 


uncertain futurity; torget not {teadily to 


rely on the exuberant kindneſs of a wiſe 


I immediately procured a ſtriking like. 
neſs of my deceaſed friend. T carr 
it about with me wherever I go. I {how 
it to the little circle of my acquaintance, 
and tell them the worth of the amiable 
original. When retired, in my penkie 


& Yes, this was the man, who had 2 
heart to feel and a hand that gave; this 
was the man who generouſly concerned 
himſelf for my future happineſs : he is 
naw no more in the land of the living, 
& Tis meet that J ſhould mourn, floy 
forth afreſh my tears“? 

By the old gentleman's will it appear: 
ed, that he left one half of his property, 
for the ſupport of a ſociety lately ella 


fine arts, particularly that of Painting; 
the remaining part of his fortune was, 
by his expreſs appointment, either dil- 
tributed among his poor relations, Or 
appropriated to charitable inſtitutions. 

Such was the PainTer's Part- 


„Tread lightly ou his aſhes, ye men 
of genius—for he was your kinfman; 
Weed his grave clean, ye men of 
goodnels—for he was your brother,” 
Thrice worthy patron ! could } but 


Could I but cauſe the purple ſtream of 
life to reſume us fprightly cance 


wiſh! ah unavailing ſorrow ! « Alas! 
alas ! thy immortal ſpirit is for ever fled 


te 
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+» 2 dod of the valley”!!! 


% No fart her ſeek his merits to diſctoſe, | 
Or draw his frailties from their dread ahode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) ? 


* 


The boſom of his father, and his God.“ 


September 1/1 1790. 


Among the Circumſtances that have 
diſtinguiſhed the great Revolution 
in France, that of the total Abo- 
lition of all Titles of Nobility is 
one of the moſt memorable. The 
policy, or Impolicy, of this Decree, 
with its probable Conſequences, 
may afford ample Subjects of Spe- 
culation. We may recollect that 
turbulent Period in our own Coun- 
try, when the Houſe of Lords was 


Speeches bear ſo much Relation to 
to this Subject, and are fo curious 
in themſelves, that they cannot but 
gratify our Readers, The firſt 


by a well affected Danner, to the 


; County of Berks, met at Abiugdon, 
5 April 2, 1640, for the Election of 
. 


Peibroſe to be Knight of the Shire'. 
The ſecond is entitled. A god- 


Earl of Pembrote, &c. as it was 
heard with much Content without 
an Oath.'--The laſt is perfectly in 
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3 Character with the fourth Earl! of 
of Pembroke, whom Mr Walpole, ſtyles 
that memorable Simpleton; who 
uk was, in Fact, a very great Humo- 
18 riſt; and who ſo far conformed to 
] the Times, as to appear, though 
of one of the firſt Peers of the Realm, 
ce 2 Candidate to repreſent the Coun- 
. D ²¹ m onions 

2 Tie Tanner's Speech. 


11 of the free-borne people of this 


Curious El:ion Speeches. 


King's College Alban. ! JUV E NIS. 


PP 


aboliſhed. But the two following 


is entitled, © A Dehortatory Speech 


ly Speech by Philip Herbers, late 


| on his face. 
falſe to the lords that ſate eight years 
| with him; and do you not think be 
will be falſe to the commons too; I 


IT ONEST friends, you that are 


%. A * 
2 . 


x F4F- 


"land, I ſpeak to none elſe, and lovers?” 


of the army, and the true Engliſh ins- 
tereſt, all men elſe have forefeired their 
freedomes. I am full of anguiſh and 
trouble for your ſakes, when l beholg4* 
this day. I fear you are in a way to 
ruine yourſelves, unleſſe the Lord be 
merctiul to you. The thing you meer 


and I hope we all hoped, to have 


bles me more. 
a lord, this Pembroke, this Montgo- 
call him? Call him what you will: 
begin on June next, and this parlia- 


thither to make mouths for three 
weekes, 


fit ſor it. Conſider him as a lord: 


— 


and fitter perſons, we have for Parlia · 


all: and what a brand it will be to 


are ſooles and madmen, you will not 
chooſe him. Again, conſider him as 


Is there not an act againſt 


to have a king to.. | 
Loet us be wile ; we may ſee a de- 

ſigne in this lord as plain as the noſe 

He was always falſe, 


warrant you. Is not Michael Old- 


for troubles me not a little. is to | 
| chooſe a knight. Truly 1 hoped, 


done making knights by this time. 
The ing you meete to chooſe trou- 
This fellow that was * 
mery, this Herbert, this what ſhall I 


we were promiſed a repreſentative to 


9 


ment to end the laſt of this month; 
if ſo, why ſhould we ſend this fellow 


and talke of dogs and 
hawkes? I fay, let us have the re. 
preſentative, or we are cheated, Bur 
if we muſt make one knight more, 
let it not be Pembroke, he is no way 


and none of the wiſeſt lords neither; 
and then conſider how many wiſer 


ment- men then ever à lord of them 


us and our country to chooſe a lord, 
{ſuch a lord; and ſurely unleſſe you 


a lord, and ſo he is no free-born 
commoner, and ſo not capable of our 
election. of 
king and lords? If there is, then let 
| us have no lords, unleſſe you intend © 


ſworth, this lord's man, a parliament 
— —— — — 
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man? Are not his, and other lords 
ſannes, parliament men? If he get 
in tao, the time will come, when the 
houſe of commons will be all lords, 
and lords ſonnes, and lords ſervants, 
and then lords will be voted up againe, 
and king be in requeſt againe, which 


if we live to ſee again, we have ſpun 


"ada res.... 

If all this which J have ſaid be true, 

as it is impoſſible it ſhould be other- 
wiſe; why ſhould we not look on this 
turn- coat lord as a cheat, as one that 

comes to betray and undoe the free- 


borne people, and ſwitch him out of | 


the country. 


1 have done: if we muſt chooſe a | 


knight, let him not be a lord: we 
do not read in all the ſcripture of 
any lord was ever choſen knight of 
the ſhire for Barkſhire. 
let us chooſe none at all, and unani- 
mouſly petition the parliament to dil- 


ſolve, that the repreſentative may | 


ſuceeed, and none but ourſelves have 
any ſhare in the gubernation and go- 
vernment of this commonwealth. 


The EARTL's SPEECH. 


Gentlemen, It was not the old 


Faſhion to make ſpecches before you 
choſe your knights, but I hope you 
like it the better for not being old, I 
am ſure I doe; give us old faſhions 
againe, we muſt have king and lords, 
our old religion, and old lawes, and 


a hundered things older than Adam. | 


J hate any thing that's old, unleſſe it 
be an old man, for Adam was an old 
man, and ſo am I, and I hate myſelf 
| far being an old man, and therefore 
will love you, if you'le make me a 
new knight, The gentleman that 


ſpake before me, I know not where 


to have him, he is an individuum va- 
gam. He is angry the repreſentative 


goes not on: he is angry the parlia- 
ment goes not off; he is angry IL am 


u lord; he is angry 1 would be none; 
de is angry L ſeek to be your knight, 


— 


— 


But rather 


— 


— 


Curious. Elefion Speocher. - 


and he would have me cf that ſort of 
ſeekers, who'neither ſeek nor inge. 
and he concludes, I am not to be 


choſen becauſe no free-borne com. 


moner, I fear he is a ſeſuite by his 
ſubtile arguments: but though I have 


no logick, I hope I have reaſon, 10 
anſwer him, and ſatisfie you. 
I anſwer, I am a free-borne com. 


moner. All thoſe three words fit me. 


| Firſt, 
15 Jam borne. 
Elſe how came I hither into the 
world? | | 


| I am free. 

My accounts for laſt vear's ex. 
pence come to ſix and twenty thouſand 
pounds, that's faire you'l ſay, and 


when you have choſen me your knight, 
1 carry you every mothers fon, the 


whole county, into Wiltſhire, and 
we'll be merry, and hunt and hawke, 


and VII be as free as an emperor, 80 
Jam free-borne. 


I am a commoner. 
Have I been fo often at common 
councels, and common halls, to b: 
accounted no commoner? Are not 


the lords all turn'd a graſing? Was 


not I a common ſwearer before I went 
to lectures, and a common ſleeper 
ever ſince, and am not I a chancellour 
of Oxford where all are commoners 
So J am a commoner, 
A I am no lord. 


If Jam, why ſhould I come hitker 


to be knight of your ſhire? But though | 
I am a lord, is not Fairfax ſo? And 


pet he is a parliament man, and 55 
not Bradſhaw lord preſident? But 1 


am no lord. For, I am for the pat. 


liament; I am for voting down the 


| houſe of lords. And to tell you truth, 


I never loved the king fince he was 
dead, and thoſe that arte lords goe in 
black for him, but I keep my old 
blue (till, and my diamond hatband, 
though the crown jewels are ſold, 
Therefore you may chooſe me well 
enough, _ | 


You may chooſe me. Why 


Why came 1 hither elſe? Why did 
Cromwell bid me come hither ? and 
I bid my ſteward come hither to lay 
in proviſion, and gather voyces. If 
my ſtewards bill be right, every throat 
that votes for me, colts me twenty 
pound. | 


preientative. [ that have been lord 
E of Pembroke and Montgomery, two 
counties, may well repreſent one. 
E Chooſe me if you would have no 
E repreſentative. For Ple doe and vote 


ther you would have a repreſentative 
or no, the belt way is to chooſe me. 

But let me tell you by the way, 
now the parliament is fallen into the 
q happy way of making acts of parlia- 
ment, let them continue. This is 
one of the advantages you have by 
& loling the king: you may have an 
act of parliament for what you pleaſe; 


E liament was good no longer than this 
E parliament, which though it laſt for 
erer, an act laſts longer, becauſe that 
E Jaſts for ever, 
ba or u-. 
I For my religion. 


it; I was for biſhops when there were 


there were none. It is well known 1 


I for Michael Oldſworth, and will be 
ſo as long as the parliament pleaſe ; 
l have been an old courtier, and that's 
an old court, and the higheſt court, 
aud old courtiers always love to fol- 


3 in falhion now. 5 

lam chancellor of Oxford, which 
is hard by, therefore chooſe me: ſome 
ol you have ſonnes and cozens there: 
& their voices for me, ſhall be heads of 


Val. III. | 


Chooſe me if you would have a re- 


what you liſt, and ſo chooſing me, | 
you chooſe yourſelves. So that he- 


and that's better than ordinance, and | 
E laſts longer, for an ordinance of par- 


whether the parliament 


& biſhops; and I was for viſitors when 


am an independent, and had beene 
bo twenty years agoe, had it not been 


low new faſhions. That religion is 


. all chat are a kinne to any that give 
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Who queſtions it? 1 never changed | 


| colledges, and canons of Chiiſt church, 


"347. 


though there he a hundred of them. 


The reſt of you fhall have all leaſes 


of all the univerſity lands amongſt. 


you. What, am not I chancellour? 

The place I Rand for, is knight of 
the ſhire. None but kings can make 
knights; make me your knight, you 
are all kings: and it will be an ho- 


nur to me, and my poſterity, to have 
it recorded, I was the firſt lord that 


was knighted by ſo many kings. . 
I know now, you cannot but chooſe 
me. I knew ſo before I came hither, 
and therefore I thank you beforehand, 
and invite you home. | 
I will conclude with that very ex- 
ordium, wherewith a famous gentle- 
man that was of this parliament, con- 


| cluded his ſpeech upon the like occa- 
lion; * Beaold your knight.“ 


THE TRIFLER, 


Nonatn LXX. 


The 8 ubje continued and concluded: 


Thurſday September q, 1790s 


" ANY anonymous authors rang- 
ed themſelves on both ſides, 
and the controverſy continued for 


above five years. It was, however, 


unequally carried on, and probably 


the ſtage was not materially amend- 


ed during all that time. Some few 


very indecent paſſages of plays were 


expunged, but the greater part re- 
mained. About ſeven years after the 
publication of Collier's View, Dr 
Filmer, a lawyer of eminence, revived 
the controverſy, His book is entitl- 
ed, A Defence of Plays, or, the 
© ſtage vindicated from ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in Mr Collier's Short View, 
&c. wherein is offered, the mott 
probable method of reforming our 
„ Plays, with a conſideration how far 
vicious characters may be allowed 
OS 77 aq 


548 


on the'ſtage.“ 


Dr Filmer apprehended that the 


ſtage was in danger. He thought, 
and with reaſon, that Collier aimed at 
aboliſhing this entertainment. He 


therefore undertakes to defend what 


he calls a well regulated ſtage. From 
bis profeſſions of candour, of which 
de is ſufficiently laviſh, he beſpeaks at- 


tention, but he diſappoints expectation, 


for he is in general as free in quibbl- 


ing and abuſive language as the | 
reſt of Collier's antagoniſts, 


A 
the acknowledgment he makes reſpec- 


ting Collier's quotations of profanc- 
eſs, did the cauſe he eſpouſed more 


injury than the other parts of his book 
could repair.—“ I come now,” ſays 
he, to his ſecond branch of pro- 


* pßaneneſi of the ſtage; which is their 


* abuſe of religion and the holy ſcrip- 
6 tures. And here, indeed, he is 


40 


46 
cc 


Point was here given up. 


+ 


« tation of any thing lee d, 
07 prophane, &c.” 


free enough of his quotations, of 
have eſcaped the cenſure of a leſs 


ſitor than our author: yet many 
of them are extremely ſcandalous, 
impious and wicked. In the cen- 
6“ ſure of all which I. heartily join 


« with him, as ſpoken all out of cha- | 
« racter, and as it were in defiance of 
e that Stage Diſcipline, which alone 


can juſtify the public repreſen- 
imutty 
A confeſſion like this from an a- 
vowed advocate of the Stage, was 


not adapted to protect the poets from 


Collier's cenſure. An important 


mer's book was read, and we have 
reaſon to think it was, his deſence of 


the Stage in general might pleaſe; 
but this agreement in the cenſure of 


the licentious parts was what the 


friends of decency wanted, and it no 


doubt accelerated the reform which 


| toon afterwards took place. Collier, 


unwearied in the cauſe, and, as Dr. 


Johnſon would ſay, yet implacable, an- 
lwered Filmer's book, and in this an- 


The Trifer, No. LXX. 


ſwer, as well as in all his writings on 
the ſubject, diſplays a knowledge cf 


to deſtroy the ſtage. 


« which, though ſome. perhaps might | it then and always before had recciv- 


_ 


e induſtrious, or a leſs ſevere inqui- 


: without undergoing that purgation 
If Fil 


| the inſult, and the beſt of Critics 8 


poſitively indecent and immoral, 1 
the more creditable to our audience 


. oceaſionally make experiments n 


1 


ancient and modern literature, as far 


as reſpects plays, which was neceſſa. 


ry perhaps only as it ſhowed him to 


be no mean declaimer, or ignorant 


zealot. | 

Upon the whole it muſt be allowed 
that Collier undertook more than he 
was able to perform, and more than 


he originally intended. To correq 


the licentiouſneſs or the ſtage was his 
primary object; in his reſearches for 


examples he probably felt his zeal 
burn with additional fervour, and, 


thinking it impoſſible to effect à cure 
without deſtroying the whole, he me- 
ditated the final overthrow of the en- 
tire Drama. It cannot be ſaid that 
he miſſed his aim, or that the blow 
was trifling ; but ſomething more 
was wanting than the pen of Collier 
The protection 


ed, was not to be withdrawn hy his 
remor:ftrances. In this, therefore, 
Collier tailed, | | 

But the reformation of the age, 


with regard to indecency and pio- 


p! anenefs, found many abettors, and 
Col er lived to ſee that decency pto- 
moted wich has with few interrup- 
tions continued to the preſent time. 
With all that can be objected to Col. 
lier, it is certainly to him that we 


owe a reformation ſo friendly to cer 
cency, and to polite manners. No 


play ot Dryden, Congreve, Vanhurgly 
Farquhar, &c. can now he performed 


which he preſcribed, and new writers 
rarely hazard in decent exprefhons. 
The audience generally revolts againk 


nite in ſupporting the decency of the 
tage language. | 


This diſpoſition to rejea what ' 


that there are ſome few authors who 


. 
their patience. Whoever ors” 


Rules and Maxim: for promoting Matrimonial Happineſs. 


ed the theatres on the firſt appear- 
ance of new plays, will agree with me 
that there is frequently in them ſome 
attempt to introduce an indelicate ex- 
preſſion, or a groſs doabie entendre 


The mob likewiſe are ſometimes. 


pleaſed with this; they laugh immo 

derately, and what in flape-cant is 
called a burſt of applauſe is produced. 
The more decent part of the audi- 
ence, however, are always ſufficient 
in number and conſequence to divide 
the houſe upon the queſtion, and the 
author is at laſt obliged to omit the 


favourite production of his looſe mo- 


ments, for it can be only in ſuch mo- 
ments that any man would write /t 
which in perſon he would be aſham- 


ed to ſpeak in a mixed company of 


private friends of both ſexes. 
It has been ſaid that in blaming the 


indecencies of the authors above men- | 
tioned, we betray an affected ſquea- 


miſhneſs, a prudery which is unwor- 


thy of a liberal age, and that by leav 


ing what we call indecencies out of 
theſe plays, we have deprived them of 
their ſpirit and wit. I will grant, 
that an indecent or a prophane ex- 


preſſion may be witty, for it may 


bave all the characters which cm 
pole what is called wit. Wit is a 
general talent, applicable to every 
inject, But it remains to be proved 
that indecent or prophane wit is juſ- 


tifiable, that jeſting with ſacred ſub- 


jects does not leſſen pious impreſſions, 


and that the profligacy of Congreve 


and Vanburgh, if reſtored, would 
contribute to poliſh the manners and 
improve the mind. What Dr John- 
ſon has ſaid of Congreve, may with 
equal juſtice be applied to all the 
poets with whom Collier engaged in 
this controverſy, “ The general 
„ *nour and tendency of his plays 
: mult always be condemned. It is 
1 acknowledged with univerſal con- 
i viction, that the peruſal of his 
_ works will make no man better; 


aud that their ultimate effect is to 


things. 


| altogether ſo 


e repreſent pleaſure in alliance with 
e vice, and to relax thoſe obligations 
& by which life ought to be regu- 


«© laced.” 
Sc ICONS OBO | 


RULES ap MAXIMS 


| AF OR.-:- a 
PROMOTING MATRIMO- 
NLAL HAPPINESS. 


Addreſſed to all the Widows, Wives 
and Spinſters, in Great Britain. 


HE likelieft way either to ob- 


tain a good huſband, or to 
keep one fo, is to be good yourſelf, 


Never uſe a lover ill, whom you 
deſign to make your huſband, leſt he 
ſhould either upbraid you with it, 
or return it afterwards; and it you 
find, at any time, an» inclination to 
play the tyrant, remember theſe. 


two lines of truth and juſtice. 


Gently ſhould theſe be ruled, who 


gently tway'd; 


Abject ſhall thofe obey, who haughty 


Were bey dg. 
Avoid, both before and after 


marriage, all thoughts of managing 


your huſband. Never endeavour 


to deceive, or impoſe upon his un- 


derſtanding; nor give him uneaſi- 


neſs (as ſome do to try his temper) 
bnt treat him always, before hand,. 


with ſincerity, and afterwards with 
affection and reſpect. Te 


Be not over ſanguine before mar- 
riage, nor promiſe yourſelf felicity 
without alloy; for that is impoluble 
to be attained in this preſent ſtate of 
Conſider, beforehand, that 


the perſon you are going to ſpend 
your days with is a man, and not 


an angel; and if, when you come 
together, you diſcover any thing in 


his humour or behaviour that is not 
agreeable as you ex- 


312 pee, 
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$39 , 
ped, paſs it over as human frailty ; 
imooth your brow, compoſe your 
temper, and try to amend it by chear- 
fulneſs and good-nature. . 
Remember always, that whatever 
misfortunes may happen to either, 
they are not to be charged to the 
nccount of matrimony, but to the 
accidents and infirmities of human 


life, a burthen which each has en- 


gaged to aſſiſt the other in ſupport- 


ing, and to which both parties are 


equally expoſed. Therefore, in- 


ſtead of murmurs, reflections, and 


diſagreement, whereby the weight 
is rendered abundantly more griev- 


ous, readily put your ſhoulder to tbe 


yoke, and make it more eaſy to 
both. | 

© Reſolve every morning to be good 
natured and chearful that day; and 
it any accident ſhould happen to 
break your reſolution, ſuffer it not 
do put you out of temper with every 
thing elſe beſides— and eſpecially with 
your huſb ang 
Diſpute not with him, be the oc- 


caſion what it will; but much rather 


deny yourſelf the trivial ſatisfaction 
of having your own will, or gaining 


the better of an argument, than riſk 
2 quarrel or create a heart burning, | 


Which it is impoſſible to know the 


He affured a woman's power, as 


well as happineſs, has no other foun- 
dation but her huſband's eſteem and 


love; which conſequently it is her 


undoubted intereſt by all means to 
. Preſerve and increaſe. Do you, 
therefore ſtudy his temper, and com- 


mand your own; enjoy his ſatisfac- 


tion with him, ſhare and ſmecoth his 
cares, and with the utmoſt diligence 
__ eonceal his infirmities. | 
Read frequently with due atten- 


look the word obey. 
In your prayers be ſure to add a 


clauſe for grace to make a good wife, P 


and at the ſame time reſolve to de 
your utmoſt endeavours tow) ds it. 
Always wear your wedding ring 

ſor therein lies more virtue than 18 
uſually imagined. If you are ruffled 
unawares, aſſaulted with improper 
thoughts, or tempted in any kind 
againſt your duty, caſt your eyes 
upon it, and call to mind who gave 
it you, where it was received, and what 
paſſed at that ſolemn time. 

Let the tenderneſs of your conju. 
gal love be expreſſed with ſuch decen. 
cy, delicacy, and prudence, as that it 
may appear plainly, aud thoroughly 
diſtin from the deſigning fondneis 
of a harlot. | 

Have you any concern for vuur 
own eaſe, or for your huſband's 
eſteem ? Then have a due regard to 
bis income and circumſtances in all 
your expences and deſires; for if 
neceſſity ſhould follow, you run the 
greatett hazard of being deprived of 
I | 

Let not many days paſs together 
without a ſerious examination how 
you have behaved as a wife; and it, 


| upon reflection, you find yourſelt 


guilty of any ſoibles or omiſſions, 
the beſt atonement is, to be exaCliy 
careful of your future conduct. 

Leſt ſome ſurly huſband, ſome 
imperious father, or prudiſh old maid 
ſhould think the above too applica» 
ble to the fair ſex, and to them only $- 
we beg leave to inform ſuch ladies 
as may wilh to have a ſet of rules 
adapted for huſbands, that the above, 


| with the alteration of hu/band to wife, 


weill effectually anſwer the purpoſe, 
and be a valuable preſent to their 
male acquaintance, whether ſingle cr 
| married, 
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take care in doing ſo, not to over- 


THE DISCREET WIFE, 


RUDENCE is a commendable 
quality in either ſex, and highly 
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meritorious in a woman, even where 
it concerns herſelf only; how truly 
valuable then mult it be in a wife, 
whoſe concerns are one with thoſe 


of her huſband ! whoſe moderation, 


diſcretion, and felf-command are eſ- 
ſential to matrimonial felicity ! 
Mr Goodchild, an emineat Eng- 


liſh attorney, and now a man of 


conſiderable property, married at an 
early period of life, aud contrary to 
the practice of molt gentlemen of his 
profeſſion, married without any views 
of intereſt, His wife was his choice, 
equally in regard to the qualities of 
the mind and perſon; {he was at once 
his miſtreſs and companion. They 
lived happily for many years, and 
{aw their children, the remembran- 


cers of their palt joys, and the ſource 


of preſent ſatisfaction, ſmiling around 
them, without being ſenſible of any 
coldneſs on either ſide.— Such a con- 
dition is of all others molt to be en- 
vied; it unites the higheſt pleature 
with the molt pleaſing vitions of fu- 
ture ſelicity; the rapturous feelings 
of virtuous love, the gladdening emo- 
tions of a parent's heart, the elevat- 
ing hopes of honour and conſequence 
in the pledges of a tender affection. 


And ſuch ſeemed to be the lot of 
Mr Goodchild and his wife, when 
the bewitching charms of a chamber- 


maid had almok blaſted their whole 


harveſt of bappineſs.—This gil was 


alluredly handſome, and ſhe knew it: 


the was alſo young, blooming, full 


of paſſions, and void of principle. 
Mr Goodchild, who was of a jocu- 
lar bumour, and had frequently oc- 
calion to chat with Molly about his 
children, accidentally paid her a 
compliment upon her perſon. The 
manner in which ſhe took it fſur- 
prized him. Her pride was flattered; 


© Vas tempted to repeat it, accom- 


panied with certain liberties which 
did not ſeem to diſpleaſe. Her 
down-caR eyes but imperfectly con- 


Lealed the wilhes of her perſon, He 


The Diſoreet Mise. 


— 


She ſeemed happy fro be thought 
worthy of the ſame favours with her 
miſtreſs. From this moment of in- 
fidelity Mr Goodchild neglected his 
virtuous conſort; and though ſhe 
ſtill held the firſt place in his affec- 


| tion, ne was left to preſs her lonely 
| pillow, while he ſat up under pre- 
tence of buſineſs, and ſtole to Molly's 
bed, which was in a chamber adjoin- 


ing to his office. He could not diſ- 
turb Mrs. G. he ſaid, at the hours 


convenient for him to retire, there- 


fore ordered à ſeparate bed to be 


prepared for himlelf, and if ever he 
viſited his wife's bed, it was always 


towards morning —Mrs G. bore 


this neglect for ſome time with great 


good humour; and as her huſband 
ſtill treated her with reſpect, the in- 


ſolence of the rival maid was the 
firlt thing that rouzed her jealouſy, 


by alarming her pride. She wiſely, 
however, concealed her ſuſpicions, 


till ſhe had full proof of their juſtice, 


and even then ſhe concealed them: 
an example of rare and exemplary 


prudence, and very remarkable in a 


woman. The mght that Mrs G. 
received the inſult frem the maid, 
ſhe took a candle at a late hour, and 
went to the girl's bedchamber, where 


ſhe found the lovers claſped in each 


other's arms, and faſt aſleep. She 


had almoſt fainted at the fight, but 
aſhamed of her weakneſs, ſhe recalled 
her ſpirits, and took the bracelet. 


which ſhe uſually wore round her 
arm, and tied it to her huſband's. 


wriſt. He ſtill ſlept, and ſhe retired. 
- unobſerved. | 
Mr G. came to breakfaſt, he ſeemed 

in much agitation of mind; be wiſhed 
to ſpeak out, but was at a loſs what 


Next morning when 


to ſay. She ſaw his embarraſiment, 


but did not wiſh to relieve him from 
At laſt he ſaid with as much 
_ eaſe as he could affect, My dear, 


tt. 


| have got ſomething of yours, 


though by what means I cannot tell, 


ss 
| puſhed his advantage, and ſucceeded. 
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If it came by your hand, *twas very 
Kind in taking ſo gentle a method of 
reminding me of my duty ; the cauſe 


of your uneafineſs ſhall be ſpeedily | 


removed“ By no means, replied 
ſne, I have rather reaſon to beg 
| your pardon for my intrulion; it is 
bat reaſonable you 
yourſelf in your companions ; but I 


that if my image has no longer any 
place in your boſom, it is improper 


love muſt be mutual or nothing.” — 
„ For heaven's ſake!” cried he, 


4 J muſt keep her till I learn whe- 

ther ſhe or I have the ſtrongeſt hold 
of that heart, after you have been 
acquainted with us hoth, and ſnould 
1 diſcover it to be her, I will walk 

out. You fhall never find me a bar 
to your happineſs ; beſides it would 
be an injury to the girl to expoſe her 
by fo precipitate a Rep, and a cruel 
mortification to me to have it ſaid 
that I have been ſo bad a wife as to 
| Joſe the affections of my huſband, be- 
fore I can either plead age or infir 
mity as an apology” ” Mr G. fell 
on his knees, and bathed his wite's 


ging that he might no more ſee the 
accomplice of his guilt. “ You 
fhall not, my dear,” faid ſhe, © ſince 
vou are ſo truly penitent. 
take the chance of your reformation. 


ſhall be as ſoon as prudence will ad- 
mit, you muſt provide her with a 
maintenance for life, as we cannot 


_ duce her into any other family; and 
I cannot bear to think that the wo- 
man who was ſhared your embraces 
ſhould ever want.” He agreed to 
fo humane and generous a propoſal ; 
the girl was removed, and Mrs G. 
continues to enjoy the undivided af - 


kections of her huſband, as the re- 


On the Poiſin of Lead. 


ſhould pleaſe 


could not help indirectly telling you, 
that yours ſhould adorn my arm: 


% ſpare me, and let the wanton be 
& diſmiſſed !*? No, fir,” replied ſhe, | 


Bands with his tears, again beg- 


EI will 


But before I remove her, which 


give her a character that will intro- 


ward of her moderation and pru- 
dence. 


Newark, July 10, F. B. 
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to the Heads of Families, concerning 
the various unſuſpedted Mein; by 
which that infiaious Enemy may fd 


Bath. 


Agriculture Society,] 


O call forth latent abilities, and 
| to promote a generous emula— 
tion among our huſbandmen, many- 
facturers, and artizans, is the pro- 


while we thus endeavour to enlighten 
| the minds, and to kindle the zeal of 
the common people, ought we not to 


ry means of preſerving their health? 
Without this, how thall we enable 


daily taſk cannot be performed. The 
plough and the team lie uſeleſs—tbe 
buſy loom becomes filent—and all the 


ful claſs of people are of all others 
the moſt inattentive to their health. 
It is not till then that they begin to 
be truly ſenſible of its value, and chen 
with heartfelt ſighs they deplore its 
abſence ! Each rural ſcene that lately 
delighted the ſenſes, has on a ſudden 
loſt all its charms, and the gay face 
of nature is now beheld with an et 
of indifference, or even diſguſt. 


For what are fieles, or flow'rs, or ſtreams to 
V | 
Ah! taſteleſs all, if not enjoy'd with Thee, 
It is always much eaſier to prevent 


| diſeaſes than to cure theme 1 
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On the Poiſon of Lead, with Fend 


Admiſſion into the Human Body, 
By A. Fothergill, MH. D. F.R.S, 


From the Fifth Volume of the Bath 


fetied object of the Bath Society. But 


inſtruct them moreover in the neceſſa- 


them to encounter with alacrity their 
laborious purſuits? Without health the 


economical arts languiſh! Pill com 
| fined to the bed of ſickneſs, this ute 


core to impreſs the common people 
with a due ſenſe of the importance of 
their health, and to put them on their 
guardagainſt one of the molt frequent, 
though unſuſpected canſes of many of 
their chronick diſeaſes, is the buünels 
o& this eſſay. 

The miſchiefs arifing from culinary 
poiſons preſent a wide field for diſ- 
cuſſion ; but 1 thall confine myſelf at 
this time to the poiſon of Lead. Is it 
not a moving ſpectacle to fee poor in- 
guſtrious tradeſmen, particularly the 
manufacturers of red and white lead, 


daily expoſed to the noxious fumes of 
this pernicious metal? Unhappy men, 


whoſe hard lot it is to earn, by the 
ſweat of their brow, a ſcanty main- 
tenance, breathing all the while a 
tainted air, and inhaling a ſlow poi- 
ſon at every pore, in order to prolong 
2 wretched exiſtence! Theſe ſurely 


have a peculiar claim to our compaſ- 


ſionate regards, and I ſhould think 
myſelf happy if I could awaken the 
attention of this Society towards the 
alleviation of their ſufferings. 

The London Society have notbeen 


mattentive to this great object, as ap- 


pears from their late premiums, par- 
WW ticvlerly concerning a ſubſtitute ſor 
WE vhitc lead, or a method of diveſting 


it of its deleterious quality; — an ob- 


the injurious effects of which are uni- 
verſally complained of. 


the human frame by an open Jaſſault, 
but more frequently it makes inroads 
into the conſtitution as a ſecret un- 
fſluſpected enemy. Various cauſes con- 
o ppire to favour its introduction into 
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YZ all ſucceſſively lent their aid; inſo- 
t uch that noperſon of whatever rank 
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jject highly worthy your conſideration, 
= VE this noxious ſubſtance conſtitutes 
WW tiebalis of all our common paint, 


the ſyſtem. The arts of chemiſtry, of 
medicine, and even of cookery, have 


or ſtation, from the prince to the pea- 


Ou the Poiſen of Lead. 
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The extenſive uſe of lead in various | 
forms, enables it to affail all the a- 
vennes of fe. - Sometimes it attacks 


—— 
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deteſled metal which he fo piouſly de- 


have leiſure or inclination to trace this 
ſubject through a variety of medical 
volumes, who nevertheleſs peruſe, 


$53 


ſant, can, at all times, pronounce 
himiſelf perfectly ſecure againſt its ſi- 
lent depredations. 
fore, not Iudicrouſly, may we now 
exclaim with fir John Falſtaff, | 


Heavens, keep lead out of us!” 


of its admiſſion into his body by any 


mode but one, viz. that of a leaden- 


ball, continued to quaff his ſack in 
probably contained a portion of the 


precated. For our anceſtors in thoſe 
days were no novices in the myſtery. 
of refining liquors with lead, though 
by no means ſuch able adepts as their. 
ſacceliors, who (to do them juſtice}, 
appear to have carried the art to its 
ne plus ultra, 0 1 

But to be ſerious: — Though the a- 


imaginary, or at leaſt exaggerated, 
vet whoever attentively conſiders the 


this poiſon, will foon be convinced 
that they are but too. well founded, 
and conſequently that theſe cautions 
are not altogether ſuperfluous. ' Sel- 
dom dothe common peopleerrthrough 
exceſs of caution, but often through 


the want of it. Few of them indeed 


with eagerneſs, the Society's papers, 
or other ſhort eſſays in which they con- 


families, whoſe duty it 1s to watch 
over the health of thoſe who are com- 
mitted to their charge. 
GENERAL EFFECTS OF THE Poison 
5 | of LEAD. = 
Lead in every form is unſricndly to 


| animal and vegetable life, The mi- 
| OY | ners 


Devoutly there 


The jovial knight, like a bon · vi- 
vant of the preſent day, not dreaming 


ſeeming ſecurity, while each draught. 


bove apprehenſions to ſome may ſeem. 


well-anthenticared facts adduced by 
fir George Baker, Dr. Percival, and 
other eminent authors, concerning 


ſider themſelves to be materially in- 
tereſted. The following admonitions, 
therefore, are not addreſſed to the 
medical faculty, but to the heads of 
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with acids. 


human nature revolts, 
could hardly becredited in a Chriſtian 
ccuntry ! The ſavage tribes of the 
moſt barbarous nations, who attack 
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ners who dig the ore, the ſmelters 


who reduce it to a metallick ſtate, 
manufacturers of white lead, painters, 

lumbers, in a word, all who are 
much expoſed to its effluvia, bear tel. 
timony to its pernicious effects. Its 
fumes are found no leſs deſtructive to 
domeſtick animals, ſuch as dogs, cats, 


ſowls, &c. nay, even vegetables in 
its neighbourhood ſoon loſe their ver- 
dure; nor can plants thrive in pots 
: compoſed of this metal. 
Preparations, as litharge, red and 


white lead, are all poiſonous, and their 
activity is increaſed by their union. 
Lead unfortunately be- 

ing thus liable to be corroded, or even 
diſſolved by almoſt every ſpecies of 
acid, the dangerous conſequences are 
proportionably increaſed. 
only unites with the ſtronger mineral 


acids, but alſo with thoſe of the weak- | 


er vegetable kind, as that of wine, 


beer, cyder, vinegar, verjuice, &c. 
to which it imparts a manifeſt ſweets | 
neſs, forming a ſalt termed ſugar of | 
lead. Hence the foundation of that 


moſt dangerous abuſe of correcting 
acid wines and cyder with litharge, 
or other preparations of "this metal. 
Lead alſo unites with exprefſed oils, 


and other unctuous bockes; As barer, 
ſuet, lard, &c. 


Hence 1 in Holland i it has "HED euC. 


tomary to correct the more. offenſive 
expreſſed Oils, ſo as to ſubſtitute them 
for oil of olives, or almonds, by im- 


pregnating them with lead. - Another 


horrible abuſe, and which merits the 
moſt exemplary puniſhment! Delibe- 
rately thus to adulterate the common 
articles of life with a ſlow poiſon, and 


wantonly to ſacrifice the lives of in- 


nocent perſons to unfeeling avarice, 


feems a refinement in villainy at which 
and which 


their declared enemies with poiſoned 
arrows; are aever known to diſcharge 


* 


Its various. 


For it not 


i 


— 


— 


On the Poifon of Lead. 


_ * 


I: 


ture. of the ingredient. 


ca 


them at their nnoftending neig! boury 
and conntrymen. 


Jo ſuch an alarming pitch had the 


dangerous art of adulterating liquors 
with lead arrived in France, that at 
length it became neceſſary to mike it 


a capital offence. Jam unwillins r 
believe that any man would preſume 


to practiſe this inhuman fraud, were. 


he fully apprized of the poiſondus na. 


That none of 
my readers may plead ignorance, I 


ſhall briefly mentionits principaleTets, 


This metallick poiſon then is pow. 


erfully ſtyptick, and highly injucicos 


to the nerves, hence it ſupprelles the 
natural inteſtinal diſcharges, produ. 
eing obſtinate coſtiveneſs, and a pe. 
culiar ſpecies of colick terminating in 
palfy of the extremities, which gere. 
rally deprives them of motion, wich- 
out deſtroying their ſenſation. Theſe 


ſymptoms being the genuine effects 


of lead, ſeem to mark its ſpecifick 
power, and to diſtinguiſh it from e 
other poiſon. c 

It moreover occaſions a pale ſal. 


low countenance, contracting and 


waſting of the muſcles, numbnels, 
tremors, languors, convulſions, epi- 


leply, and death. Theie ſymptoms 


vary according to the quantity of tbe 

poiſon, the ſtate of the body, the u- 
ritability of the ſyltem, and other cir- 
cumitances. - Sometimes without pros 
ducing ſpaſms or other violent ſymp- 
toms, it only occaſions allow linger 


ing indiſpoſition, which, however, 
| laſts ſome years, and at length gene- 


rally eludes the power of medicine, 
This well accords with what has been 
tranſmitted to us concerning the ſtow 
poiſons of the ancients, and ſeems to 
confirm the ſuſpicion that their baſis 
was no other than a ſecret calx of 


lead. May this fatal calz long reſt in 
oblivion, and never more be revived: 


Various ways in which it is admitted 
into the Body. 


This poiſon may be received iy 
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bo large a proportion of diet in every 
nation, is generally conveyed through 
leaden pipes, or cylinders of pumps, 
and is often left to ſtand in leaden 
© ciſterns. 
been found corroded in certain places, 
by Newman and other chemical wri- 
ters it has been ſuſpected, and not 
E without reaſon, that the water might 
thus receive a fight impregnation 
from the metal. — Galen and Vitru- 
vius loudly condemn leaden pipes 
for the purpoſe of conveying water, 
becauſe their internal ſurface contracts 
nk covering of white lead. Dr. He- 
berden kept water in which lead had 
been immerſed twelve years: the wa- 
ter exhibited a whitiſh powder at the 
bottom, and gave a brown tinge to a 
ſolution of orpiment, and volatile 
incture of ſulphur—proofs of tie pre- 
ſence of lead. 
however, repeated the experiment by 
keeping water in a leaden tube, but 
at the end of two months the water 
E diſcovered no ſenſible impregnation 
by the above teſts. 
ever, on. the teſtimony of Dr. Wall, 
that a family in Worceſter ſuffered a 
© long tedious indiſpoſition, with. ſome 
E ſymptoms of this poiſon, in conſe- 
quenceof daily uſing a hard aluminous 
Vater. On examining the pump, the 
kbeaden cylinder was found corroded, 
ad even perforated by the water, 
abough it had been repaired only 
E: three years before. | 
aaother houſe ſupplied with better 
Vater, the family at length recovered 
. their wonted health, From theſe facts 
= would appear that water, . under 
eerrtain circumſtances, is capable of 
Cn 
. others . nag dae bre eres 
Y tively deny this Concluſion, 
L 8 it is true, is no menſtruum 
* „but rarely do we meet with 
Vater that is pure. 
Vater is generally impregnated with | 


1. Diet. Water, which conſtitutes 


As theſe have ſometimes 


Sir George Baker, 


He telates how- 


On removing to 


Sketch of the Life of Mr Mac Donnld. 


de body in diet and medicine. 


335 


| 2 ſmall portion of vitriolick or marine 


taching theſe acids from an alkaline 
or earthy baſis, and therefore can- 


lity to the water : hence this metal, 


lum, remains enchanged. Nor can 
the aerial acid enable water to act up- 
on lead. But ſhould the water con- 


| uncombined with earth, a circum- 
ſtance which rarely occurs, it may 
then, though in a very dilute ſtate, 
corrode the metal ſufficiently to pro- 
duce miſchievous eſſects. This ſeems 


ceſter. For it certainly muſt have 


| us the following caution: 
ik, That whenever water betrays 
any ſenſible mark of acidity, by an 


meant for internal uſe, ought never 
to come in contact with lead. 
2d. Water 


long in leaden ciſterns expoſed to fal- 
ling leaves, from which it may ac- 


| tionable; To this cauſe, M. Tron- 


which ſome years ago prevailed at 
Amſterdam. „ 


? 


DONALD. 


* : 
2 -. 


12 week died at Kentiſh Towa, 
ot the Tragedy of Vimonda, tepre- 


Theatre, and of many lively, fatiricaly 
and humonroas compotitions. - 


at Leith, and his original name was 


His father was a very wor- 


Vol. III. 


\ 


8 


thy honeſt honeſt _ by trade a gar- 


= dener, 


ſalt, but lead is hardly capable of de- 
not communicate any poiſonous qua- 


though immerſed in a ſolution of a- 


tain any mineral or vegetable acid, 


actually to have been the caſe at Wor- 


been an acid, not alum, that corro- 


| 
_ 2 


aluminous taſte, or by changing ſy- 
rup of violets red, ſuch water, if 


r 
— EE 2 


| 7 conveyed from the 
leaden gutters of houſes, or ſtanding 


quire an acid quality, is alike excep- 


chin attributed the epidemick eolick | 


r 
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SKETCH of the LIFE of Mr zA. 


the Rev. Mr Macdonald, author 


ſented laſt teaſon at the Haymarket 


Mr Andrew MACDONALD was bora 


f Donald, which he altered upon going 
Pump or ſpring | to London, GOP 
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cation of the Independent 


dener; well remembered at this day by 
many of the inhabitants of the port, 
{George Donald by name). 


From principle a friend to the Stuart | 
family, the father 'foon introduced his 


ſon to Biſhop Forbes of Leith, a gen- 


tleman whoſe abilities and integrity 


were only equalled by his warm attach- 


ment to an unfortunate family. 


Young Donald diſcovered early to the 


Biſhop a genius above mediocrity, and 


he contributed both by advice and aſſiſt 
ance to procure him a liberal education, 
Retaining the prejudices of his father, 
Mr Donald ſirſt took charge of an un 


qualified Chapel at Glaſgow, an ap- 
pointment which be ſoon afterwards re- 


ligned, and with it all the predilection 
{or the old intereſt. | bn 


I) that city he made his maiden 


by the publi- 
ome pĩeces 
of confiderable merit, written by him, 


eſſay in the Novel ſtile, 


are to be found in Mr Sibbald's Edin- 
burgh Magazine. l 
Rtudied the beſt models, and his genius 
was in no {mall degree original and in- 


He had carefully 


Time, Morning, 


Original and Select Poetry. 


ventive. For ſome time paſt he Way 2 


— — 
* * 


writer in the public papers, and ſeems 
to have hit upon that ſpecies of compo. 
ſition beſt adapted, viz. ſarcaſtic, teiſe 
and ludicrous poetry—ſomething he. 
tween Smollet and Peter Pipdar par. 


taking of the biting ſeverity of the brſt, 


with much of the high ſeaſoned hy. 
mour of the latter. | 

With all theſe qualities of the ming, 
it is to be regretted, that for want ok 
connections, and proper opportunity ty 
force his talents into notice, ke ſtroggl. 
ed with great diſtreſs, and, in the 44d 
| year of his life, fell a victim to a linger. 
ing iofirmity, which may, perhaps, he 
more imputable to the hardſhips of hi; 
condition, than to any conſtitutiona! 
defect. He has left a wife and an in- 


— 


* IC 


| fant daughter, in a tate of extreme ici. 


gence. | | | 
Were ſome friend to collect his ſcat- 
tered productions, (and they are highly 
| worthy of collecting) it might prove the 


5 — Perituræ parcite chartæ. 
In mercy ſpare us, when we do our beſt 
To make as much waſte paper as the reſt. 


PARODY on GRAYs ELEGY. 


means of affording ſome permanent te- 
lief to h. diſtreſſed family. : 


LO ] ½(ĩmu 8 


For the AbRRDEEN MacaAz NE. 


Tur. 


2 Scene, King's College, 


N OW clatter-vengeance tolls the well known-hour, 
1 And Sacriſt John returns from lighting ſires; 
Nou from their rooms the drowſy ſtudents pour, 
And upright James from tinkling bell retires, 
| The bell now ceas'd, 'tis filence all around, 
And all the ſcene a ſolemn aſpect wears, 
Save yonder ſchool, where adfuin echoes round, 
And grumbling murmurs at the length ofpray'rs. 
POND VW 
Beneath the marble, from old ocean's bed, 
In yonder chapel's ancient Gothic gloom, 
Our venerable Founder reſts his head, 


And daily pray*rs are offer d round his tombs 


% „„ CO EY @& 


Within the walls of this old EO 
Perhaps ſome heart with honeſt ardour's fraught, 


Original and Select Poetry, - 


IV. 
The tinkling bell, that tolls at early morn, 


The daily pray'rs, full oft devoutly ſaid, 


And adſum, echoing loader than the horn, 
No more ſhall route him from his lowly bed. 


The late profeſſors of this ancient place, 
Now number'd with the filent peaceful dead, 
No more ſhall ſcarlet gowns their clafſes grace, 
For them no more the booby plague his head. 
FO bw VI. 

Oft did their judgment intellect refine, 
Their wiſdom oft made latent wit appear, 
How jocund to their breakfaſt went at nine ! 
How grew the mind beneath their pious care ! 

| | VII. 
Let not the flothful mock their uſeful toll, 
Their homely joys, and peaceful life defpiſe, - 
Nor folly hear, with wanton thoughtleſs ſmile, 


The ſhort, but noble annals of the wiſe, 


VIIL 


The boaſt of titles, and the mitred fate, 


All that lawn-leeves, or deanery ee'r gave, 
Await alike inevitable fate; | a. 


The paths of grandeur lead but to the grave. 


IX. 
Nor ye ſevere, impute to theſe the blame, _ 
If that their ſchools ſome thick-ſcull'd boobies raiſe ; 
Tis not the maſters, but the ſtudents thame, 
And leſſens not the good profeſſors praife. 
ES TI 


Can florid ſpeech or animated ſtyle, 


Raiſe fine ideas in the wooden pate? 

Can fair philoſophy, attention guile, 
Or Homer's ſire the blockhead foul elate ? 
antique place, 


Hands that the rod of grammar ſchool may grace, 


Or walte to extaſy the bagpipe's note. 


> 5 „ 
Science to them has ſhown her ſacred page, 
Illum'd with claſſic light, and moral truth, 
The lib'ral arts, the growing mind engage, 


And reaſon dictates to the riſing youth. lh 
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Vet Cen theſe youths 2re not unknown to fame; : 
For modeſt Thomſon claims the poet's bays,  _ 
And fare the Bard who ſung the Minſtrel's name, 


Original and Select Poetry. 
. 


Full many a youth, of noble gen'rous ſoul, 


Has fate. and crue] poverty confin'd, 


Full many a genius born to feel conttoul, 
And oft no flow'r, no bloſſom left behind. 


TY: XIV. 
Some future poet, who with fancy's lays 
May warm the heart, with fympathy divine, 
Some riſing Shakeſpear, may this manſion raiſe, 
Some ſecond Newton, here diftinguiſh'd ſhine. 


The applauſe of liſt'ning ſtudents to command, 


The threats of vice, and folly to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter learning o'er a patriot land, 


And read their merit in the public's eyes. 


. 


Their lot encourag'd, and their virtues bright 


Improv'd, and ſtrove their follies to confine ; . 
Forbade to wander thoughtleſs through the night —— 


The Sacriſt ſhuts the college gates at nine. 


The ſweets of ſacred ſcience to impart, 
I“ inſtruct the mind, with pious truth divine; 


To ſooth the anguiſh of a broken heart. 
Or ftring the lyre to ſacred friendſhips ſhrine. 


XVIII. 


Far from the ſcenes of opulence and pride. 


From high-fed indolence, and wealthy cale: 


They through the paths of ſcience calmly glide, F 


And ruſtic ſweets, with ruſtic wiſdom ſhare. - 
Demands the tribute of applauding praiſe. 
Xx. 


Their names adorn'd with title, and degree, 
Ihe place of wealth and ſplendid pride f upply : 

And many a learn'd A. M. or L. L. DPD. 
Immortal live, and yet obſcurely die. 


For who ſo dead to literary fame, 
Theſe wiſdom- giving titles e' er declin' d, 


Left Alma Mater, with a batren name, 


Nor caſt one longing, ling'ring look behind. 


XII. 


Original and Select Poetry. 


Eno py XXII. 
Ona many a hide of luckleſs calf or ſneep, 
In burniſh'd gold, their letter'd names appear, 
Or duſty ſhelves, their well wrote volumes ſleep, 
In mould*ring damps remain from year to year. 


XXIII. 
For him who mindful of theſe clathc few, 
Did in theſe lines, their artleſs tale relate, : 
Peaceful he ſleeps, beneath the nodding yew, - | 8 
Some few lament, but none enquire his fate. p 


559 


| King's College, 3 iſt Auguſt 1790. 


| : : SONG, taken from the German of Mr. Gellert. 
2 By S. WeBne. | 


HILLIs was tender, young, and fair; 
| Poſſeſſing many virtues rare; | 
One gift ſhe had, which crown'd the reſt, 
With Contradiction ſhe was bleſt. 
have heard ſay, that in a woman 
E This gift is not at all uncommon ; 
And thus they tarniſh Ladies? glories. 
Tie upon men, to tell ſuch ſtories ! 
S8o, if my Song 

Should lead me wrong, 
I'm open to conviction ; 
For what in life 
So ſweet toa wife 
As a little Contradiction ] 


Many a female I have known, 5 
| Both old and young, and fair and brown; 
When to the brown I ſay they're fair, 
They contradict not, 1 declare: 
When to the old I ſay they're young. 
They (till are mute, and hold their tongue. 
© Thenceaſe henceforth, I pray, to blame 
| The lovely Creatures——"'Tis a ſhame! 
4 I think my Song 5 
May lead me wrong, 
I'm open to conviction: 
I'd grant a wife 
Io ſweeten life, 
A... little Contradi&ion ! 


Again to Phillis turns my ſtory, . 

Who was her ſpouſe's pride and 1 

As they at table ſat one —_ 

i My little Angel,” he did fay, 

I dis fiſn is hardly done enough.” 
Not done,” cried Phillis, in a huff ! 


N 
i 1 


3 * There's no ſuch thing as pleaſing you; 
1 ”tis done, quite through and through.” 
3 Perhaps my Song —— 
Has led me wrong, 
„ _ . ITmopento convidtion ; 
„ No man in lifts 


LEON 
Ws 


1 


23 
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* 


The bufband's call'd— hat's no relief. 
„ O! the damn'd half done fiſh,” he cries! _ 
At this his Phillis op'd her eyes. 1 


The fiſh was guite done“ —out ſhe roar'd ; 
And thus poor Phillis was reſtor'd. Z 


| A MATRIMONIAL THOUGHT. 


| 1-lov'd her late, I lov'd her foon, 


But the good man was hardly gone, 


Fe 


BEE 5 By a little Cont rad ion ! 


ACADEMICUS, 


Debars a wife, | 
From a little Contradiclion? 


He coax'd his Phillis to be quiet, 
| But the wos bent upon a riot: 8 
& 1 give it up, my dear,” ſaid he. 
« And ! maintain 'tis done,” cry'd ſhe: 
Away, for fear of further ſtrife, _ 
Sneak'd he, and left alone his wife; 


When Phillis fell into a ſwoon. 
Now, if my Song 
Has led me wrong, 
_ I'm open to conviction 2 
But what in life, 
So dear to a wife, 
As a little Contradiftion / 


A ſudden ſhrick ! The neighbours fly! 
And to reſtore her now they try. © 


What can be done ?—He's all in grief! 


* 


You find my Song 
Not very wrong, 
No longer 'tis a fiction; 
Por here a wife | 
Is brought to life 


—_ 


Ey the late Matthew Bramble, Eſq, 


In the blithe days of honey-moon | 
With Kate's allurements ſmitten, 


And call'd her deareſt kitten: 


But now my kitten's grown a cat, 
And croſs, like other wives: 

O, by my ſoul, my honeſt Mat, 

I fear ſhe has nine lives! 
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March 12th 


To the FoiToR of the AZzRD EEN MIAGAZINE, 
SIR, 4 BS | 


or come from Edinburgh, knows, to his 


comfort, that there is one of the beſt Inns. 


at Laurencekirk which is to be met with in the 


_ Hand. The library room, if he chuſes to 
Jook into it, will abundantly pay him for his 
Pains—it is a model of elegance and good 
taſte—the New Album, which he will find 


on the table, preſents nothing to offend (as 
heretofore) but a variety of excellent ſpeci- 
mens in good compoſition, which do honour 
to their authors—the following lines, written 


by a Lady from Barbadoes, were ſo tempting, 
for the juſt compliments they contain, and 


the happy manner in which theſe are ex- 


_ preſſed, that I could not refiſt the inclination 
I felt to copy them, with a view to your ob- 
liging the public, by their inſertion, as well | 


45 your humble ſervant, VIATOR. 


A WISH FOR SCOTLAND. 


JH! chat kind nature, with propitious 


grace, 


Had form'd the climate equal to the race! 9 
A brave, a generous race, whoſe friendly | 


hearts, 


Each joy of hoſpitality imparts. 5 5 
And there kind Gan PENsToN dries up 


CFͥͥç. a 
Whoſe noble acts charm e'en the Stranger's 


| While gentleſt manners reign throughout the 


Whole, + 65 
A charming ſof:neſs, form'd to melt the 
%% ⁵ VAZ La mg Roles 
Not fo their climate—boiſterous and ſevere, 


Meets the poor ſtranger with a frozen air; 
In ſnowy garb hides nature's ſmiling face, 
And chills our boſoms with a cold embrace. _ 


| Ann Fones Clarke _ 


1790. 1 (Seed) ef Barbadoes. 


| Chronicle of Home Occurrences. 


: O* Monday July 12th came e cle 


tion of a member of parliament for this 


| Diſtrict of boroughs, when Alexander Cal- 


Chronicle of Home Occurrences. 


| 1 traveller who has occaſion to go | 


derſtown, in the pariſh of Kenethmont, where 
he lay fo long before he was found, that tho 
a Surgeon was called ſoon after, it was found 
impoſſible to recover him. | 

William Adam, lately writer in Edinburgh, 
was admitted an ordinary Procurator before 
the ſheriff, commiſſary and borough courts os 
this place. 25 | 

Died July 11th Mrs Mary Cochran, relic 


of Mr George Cruikſhank, formerly mer— 


chant in St. Peterſburgh. 


Died on Thurſday July 15th, the rerd. 


Mr George Abercrombie, one of the Mini- 
ſters of this city, in the 78th year of his age 
and 46th of his Miniſtry. | 


county of Kincardine. | 


Extract of a Letter from Montroſe, July 


21, 1790. 
Saturday, July x7th, Mr J. Moriſon, a 
lad about 14 years of ape, only fon of Mr 


into the ſea near this place to bathe, and was 
unfortunately drowned, Tuo of his compani- 
ons who had gone with him, as foon as 
they perceived he was in danger, attempted 
to give him aſſiſtance, but were unable to 


apartment in the Lunatick Hoſpital, where 


| every medical application was tried, but in 


lender of Crichton elq; was by a majority of 


the. delegates elected and returned the Mem- 


ber accordingly. The Candidates were Mr 
Callander, and Sir David Carnegie of South- 


elk bart. their late tepreſentative. 
On Tueſday 23th," very promiſing boy 


ob. xo years old, fell into the water at Glan- 


vain. — Ihis loſs is molt feelingly regret- 
ted by all his connections, but it is thought 
will he particularly heavy on his worthy and 


affectionate mother, The excellent character. 


of the parents, and the uncommonly promit- 


| ing appearance of the boy, together with the 


manner ot his death, have excited a more ge- 
neral and ſincere concern on this melancho- 
ly occaſion than is remembered ever to have 
been obſerved in this place. The following 
lines, the genuine effuſions of the heart, ate 
dedicated to the memory of this amiable 
youth, by one, who though not allied to 


him by blood, knew his merit well, and 


deeply laments his death; and is conſcious 


that, in the ſhort character of him here intro. 
| | duced, there is not the lighteſt poetical 
© | exapperation, Þ | 2 
A father's hope, the tendereſt mother 's Joy, 


How could the cruel waters thus deſtroy: _ 
Ah! might you not have ſpared ſo {wet a 
„35 


| So much good- nature, modeſty, and truth, 


Such gentle manners, and 10 warm a heart, 
Studious to pleaſe, aud quite devoid of arts © 
So many opening beauties all combi d, 


A comely form, but more engaging 24 re 
| No—He who rules the waves torbade to lave, 


And mark'd our favourite for an cariy 5 


| | 


rave. 
he⸗ 


W 


Robert Barclay Allardyce Eſq: of Ury, i 
unanimouſly elected repreſentative for the 


James Moriſon, merchant in Montroſc, went 


reach him. His body was found after lying 
two hours in the water, and carried to an 
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ther in pity to pluck him from woe, 
— every care that waited him below, 


And plant his virtues in a happier ſphere, 


Far from the dangers that aſſault us here; 


or if to perfect thoſe, and wean from earth, 
E Who ſaw, with fond ſurpriſe, his growing 


worth, ONE 


BY Who, to direct and rear their precious boy, 


Did many a ſerious thought and prayer em- 
ploy, 


we know not—and conjecture is in vain, 


Who can the ſecret will of heaven explain? | 


Y Check we our curious reaſonings on a plan, 
Too dark and intricate for erring man. 
E Wait, weeping friends, that day of ſplendour 


wait, | 


3 When open'd wide ſhall be the book of fate, 
When God ſhall fully juſtify his ways, 
And all unite in wonder, love, and praiſe. 


On Wedneſday. July 21ſt, James Ferguſon 


Y Eſq; of Pitfour, was unanimouſly elected to 
Eo repreſent the County of Aberdeen in the en- 
ſiuing Parliament. 5 TE 
The Humane Society of London have pre- 
ſented Dr Livingſton with their honorary . 
E medal, for his ſucceſsful endeavours in a cafe 
bl ſuſpended animation. 


On the 28th of July Mrs Hay of Mont- 


© blairy was delivered of a daughter. 
” OnFriday 20th of Aupult, the Magiſtrates 
and Council of this city unanimouſly elected 
E 21d preſented Mr Hugh Hay, preacher of 
E the Goſpel, to be one of the miniſters of 
Aberdeen, in room of the deceaſed Mr George 


© Abercrombie. 


nua meeting of the Gardener Society of Solo- 


On the 6th Aug. died here, Mrs Iſabella 


= Catharine Cheyne, wife of the Rev. Roger 
= Aitken. It is. hoped, that her friends will 
= accept of this as a proper notification of her | 
death. 5 1 


On Thurſlay Aug. ath, died at her houſe 


n Banff, in an advanced age, Mrs Jean Cu- 
ming, relict of the deceaſed Mr Robert Cu- 
ming, late in Mountcoffer. „„ 
Y Died at Quarry wood, near Elgin, on the 

= 31 July, the Revd Mr Robert Paterſon, m- 
niſtet of New Spynie. By his {tric attention 
do the duties of his office, and his plcaſant 
manners, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a clergy- 
= man and a gentleman, | | 


On Thurſday the 12th Aug. being the an- 


mon's Lodge in Banff, the brethren, to the 


number of 160, aſſembled within their Hall; 


Y when, after conſidering the (tate of the fund 


® (which they found to be increaſing) and go- 


ing through the other buſineſs of the day, 


o 
5 
WS 
. 

4 1 
* 


5 tbey made choice of the following perſons to 


be office. bearers for the enſuing year : THO- 


MAS REID, Malter ; Alczander Mackay, 


and Wm Cook, ſtewards. After the election, 
the brethren, decorated with the fineſt flow- 
ers, walked in proceſſion through the town, 
attended with a band of muſic, dined at the 
Maſon Hall, accompanied by the Magiſtrates 
and other 1eſpetable inhabitants; and the 
evening concluded with a ball, given by the 


ſociety, which was attended by a very gen- 
teel company. | 


Extratt of a letter from Monymuſy, Auguſt 5th, 


Though ſtorms of thunder, rain, and 


ſometimes hail. are not unfrequent in this 


country in the Summer months, yet there 
happened one lately in this neighbourhood, 
fo. extraordinary, that the oldeſt perſons 
living never remembered to have ſeen or 
heard of any thing that bore the leaſt reſem- 
blance to it, and fo fatal in its conſequen- 


ces, as to be ſeverely felt by many indivi- 
duals. 


the ſky was overcaſt, and a thick dark cloud 


ſettled in the eaſtern part of the heavens. 


Some flaſhes. of lightning ſoon appeared, 


which were almoſt inſtantly followed by a 
| moſt dreadful clap of thunder, that ſeemed ' 


at firſt to break directly over head, and then 
to roll along for ſome minutes in à diree- 


tion from N. to 8. This clap of thunder 
was ſucceeded by ſeveral more, when the 

clouds began to burſt ; but, inſtead of heavy 
daſhes of rain (which we naturally expect to 


follow thunder ſtorms) there fell ſuch a quan- 
tity of hail at Kemnay and Caftle Fraſer, and 
the neighbourhood of theſe places, as to ly 
at the ſides of houſes and in hollow places to 


the depth of at leaſt three feet, The hail was 


of the hardneſs and nature of ice, generally 
of the fize of a muſket ball, with a kind of 
angular point. The potatoes, turnip, and 


greens in gardens and in the fields were fo 
totally deſtroyed, as to have little appear- _ 
ance of recovery. The barley alſo ſuffered 


much; a great deal was daſhed out entirely, 


and the cold northerly wind and froſt that | 
followed, on the afternoon of the 3oth and 
the enſuing night, ſeem to affect it more ma- 


terially. On the 31ſt of July (which is com- 


monly about the hotteſt of the year,) the hills 


in the neighbourhood of the above places 


were entirely covered with ſnow and hail; 


and Sir Archibald Grant of Monymulk filled 


his Ice-houſe on that day, although (which 
is perhaps as extraordinary) he could not 
find à quantity of ſnow ſufficient for that 
purpoſe in all the country during the Winter. 
Some ſpecks of {nowremainedon the Monday 
and Tueſday following.—lt is not caſy to 
! conceive che conſteraation of the country 


. pecpls 


36x. 
depute-maſter; Thomas Duncan, treaſurer; 
Alexander Dockar, fecretary ; George Weir 


On Friday the goth ult. after a warm 
morning ſomewhat hazy, about 10 o'clock 
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people during the ſtorm.— Some were afraid 
that their cattle in the fields would periſn: 
ſome, that they and their families would be 
buried in the ruins of their houſes; ſome 


dread 1 a famine to follow from the de 


ſtruction of the crop; while otkers looke! 


forward to a fill more awful day, and ima- | 

gined that this was the moment of the ac- 
compliſhment of many old prophecies. How- 
ever, the fervor of this tranſient fit of devo- 


tion abated in proportion as the weather 


cleared up, and as the {ky began to put on 
milder aſpeQ.” _ 5 e 
A letter from Caſtle Fraſer contains the 

following additional particulars: ** Many 
people came in the evening, begging ſtraw 
for their cattle, who were at once deprived 
of their ſuſtenance: ſo totally were the ve- 


getables deſtroyed, that we could not get in 
all the gardens a ſingle handful of greens, and 
were contented to put up with the ſhattered 


remains of ſome white cabbages, which the 
pelting of the pitileſs ſtorm had not quite de- 
moliſhed. At a gentleman's garden in the 
neighbourhood, the gardener going to cover | 
| His hot-beds with matting, had his hands 
| heat black and blue with the extraordinary | 
ie and weight of the hailſtone. 
Aug. 12. was the meeting of, the True- 
Blue Gardeners of Aberdeen, when three 
Silver Medals were given as prizes to thoſe 


69 


of the Society who ſhewed the beſt flowers. 


The firſt prize was adjudged to ANDREW 


WRIGHT, gardener a! Culter, for a new 


_ Carnation, of very uncommon colour, called 
M's Udny's Favourite; the ſecond to WIL- 


LIAM REID, junr. gardener at Gilcomſton, 
for a very fine Pink, named Gregory's Concert ; 
and the third prize to ALEXANDER RAN- 
Nik, gardener at Seaton, for a very rich 
double Sweet William, called Betfy's Choice — 
The Society then proceeded to elect their 
office-hearers, viz, GEORGE STEVENSON, 
Miſter ; William Anderſon, depute-maſter; 


John Thom, treaſurer ; James Chalmers, ſe- 
_ eretary ; John Jeans and ſohn Arthur, key- 1 
bearers; Nathaniel Stewart, James Anderſon, 

and John Cadenhead, countellors ; Jas Reith 
and William Nairn, ſtewards ; Robert Burges, 
clerk. After finiſhing their ordinary buſineſs, 


they walked in proceſſion through the princi- 


pal ſtreets of the town, Old Town, and neigh» 


bourhood, uniformly dreſſed in blue coats and 


aprons, and decorated with a profuſion of the 
faeſt flowers in ſeaſon. In the diſplay of 
theſe a good deal of fancy was exhibited ; but 


pyramid of flowers, about 10 feet high, adorn- 


ed with feſtoons of rofes, &c. made up in 
his uſual good taſte by John Thom, gardener 
Mr William Forbes of Spripghill. After | 


« - 


what attracted the public notice moſt, was a 
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chearfulneſs and decorum. 


„hitte more. 


the proceſſion, they returned to t! 
and partook of a ſocial dinner, wit 


ze Hall... 
n much 


Died on the 13th Avg. at Cocklarachy. No 
William Bell, Factor to his Gtace the Dio | 
of Gordon. | ” 

At Peterhead, on Saturday the 9th A 
died, much and juſtly repretted, Mr Thong: 
otewart, town=clerk of Montroſe, | 
On Wedneſday 18th Aug. was married it 


Edinburgh, Capt, Charles Irvine of the 55th 
regiment of foot, to Miſs Diana Gordon, ſts 
_ cond daughter of the deceaſed Sir Alexander 
Gordon of Leſſmoir, Bart. 


On Thurſday roth Aug. was married t 


 Glaſpow, Mr William Fyfe, janior, mer. 


chant in Banff, to Miſs Ann MacLachlan, - 
eldeſt daughter of Mr John MacLacklan, of 
Kilchoan, merchant in Glaſpow. 

Same week died, the revd. Mr William. 
Mackenzie, miniſter of the united pariſhes of 
Glenmuick, Glengairn, and Tullich. | 

On Wedneſday the 18th of Ang. the Ma- 
giſtrates, 'Town Council, and other reſpett. 
able burgeſſes of Banff, were elegantly enter- 
tained in the Maſon Hall by Alexander Bro- 


| die Eſq; their repreſentative in Parliament. 


Tueſday Auguſt 24th, the Univerſity and 
King's College of Aberdeen, conferred the 
Degree of Doctor of Medicine on Mr Wal. 


ter Hamilton Vaughan, of London, many 
Fears Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 


An inſtance of extraordinary Vegetation. 
In ſpring laſt, a half lippie, that is an cghth 
of a peck of bear, was ſown in a field near 
North ftreer; it was cut down laſt week, and 


the produce was 28 pecks, making 214 


returns! | | 
On Friday morning 27th Aug. Mrs Ram- 
ſay of Barra was ſafely delivered of a daugh- 
ter at Straloch; ; 
On Sunday Auguſt 8th, died here, Mis 
Elizabeth Gordon, daughter of the late Alex - 
ander Gordon, Eſq; of Logie. „„ 
Captain William Clerk, of the 35th regt. 
died at Ayr, on the 19th of Auguit lat. 
The Right Honourable Lady Banff died at 


Forglen, on Sunday the 29th Angult. 


As an additional inſtance of the thriving 


of bees this ſeaſon, we are informed from 
Ellon, that a mother hive there has ſwarmed 


three times, and the firſt or top ſwarm has 
ſwarmed three times alſo, ſo that beſides the 
mother hive, the owner is in poſſeſſon of fi 


| was ſurgeon's mate. 
& tedious to follow him in his voyages 
to Pondicherry and Bengal; to relate 
his quarrel with Mr Brayer, engineer 
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| | Memuirs of a celebrated French Ad- | 


Venturer. 


OSEPH ALEXIS PALEBOT 


* DE SAINT LU EIN was born 
at Lyons in the year 1738. His fa- 


mily who were of that place, ſent him 


to the Iſland of Bourbon, where he 
It would be too 


ol Calcutta; with Mr Zinguebad, a 
Dane, and Governor of Siranpur; 


uith Mr Taillefer, a Dutchman, and 
Governor of Sinchurat; to ſee him 


return to Europe, and obtain a re- 


| compence from the Eaſt-India Compa- 
my; to follow him afterwards to Liſ- 
boa, to Leghorn, to Naples, to Cy- 
Pftus, to Baſſor a, and io Bagdad. In 


all bis travels he aſſumed the title of 
E Chevalier; and, if we conſider his 
Vas a Chevalier d Induſtrie. 

In 1766 he repaired to Hyder Ali 
3 Khan, diſtinguiſhed with a croſs, Mr 
YZ Maiſtre de la Tour, then at the head 


[ activity, we may ſay with truth, he | 


ot che French troops which ſerved in 


; coy of that Prince, received him 
Vit 


Vol. II 


Chaulnes, with whom he had formed 

an acquaintance in Italy. This pre- 
Wand. 

ner who was not known, and who 


ſhows how little cultivated is the un- 


they conſider Europeans as ſuperior 


is bur infancy protracted. 


to remain in the camp of the Nabob, 


office he made uſe of to prepare the 


ITT and introduced him to | 


the Nabob, to whom the Chevalier de 
Saint Lubin immediately paid his 
court, by offering him a ſhuff-box 
that had belonged to the Duke de 


ſent, and the good offices of Mr Maiſ- 
tre de la Tour, obtained him a com- 


This readineſs to receive a foreig- 
had given no proof of his talents, 


derſtanding of the Indians, how far 
they are ſtill behind us, and how much 


to themſelves : their life, in general, 


The Chevalier de Saint Lubin ſoon 
created ſuſpicions, and his office was 
taken from him. He was permitted 


and from a Commander he became 
once more ſurgeon's mate. This new 


defeat of Hyder Ali, his benefactor. 
He corrupted the majority of the 
French troops in the ſervice of that 
Prince. Being ſuſpected, he was put 
under arreſt; but he eſcaped from 
the vigilance of his guards, and re- 

C pair» 
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paired to Madras. 1 
The fugitive was received by the 
Governor of that place. He diſcover- 
ed the ſituation of Hyder Ali's for- 
ces, and the diſaffection of his artille- 
Ty, and war was declared. The 
rench, in reality, deſerted; Mr 
 Maiſtre, who commanded the corps 


priſoner ; Hyder Ali was defeated in 
two engagements ; his fleet, almoſt 


and Mangalor was taken. 
The revolt of the troops of Hyder 


Meſſrs Laffon de Ladebat affirm, 
that the Chevalier de Saint Lubin had 
formed deſigns ſtill more criminal 
againſt this Prince, who was near fal- 
ling a prey to the ſecret ſnares of a 
baſe adventurer. „„ 


ful Saint Lubin was in reſources, at 
tached him to themſelves. He bad 
Joon a conſiderable influence in the 
Council of Madras, and many perſons 

Had even formed the idea of his being 

the director of it. He was employed 
in the honourable office of corrupt- 
ing the French, Daniſh, Dutch, and 
Indian ſoldiers. In this employment 
he always ſhewed ſuperior addreſs; 
and a large fortune was the recom- 
| Pence of his ſervices. 3 
It is a gratification of vanity to 
diſplay opulence before the eyes of 


— 
Do 
——— 


eircumſtances. This feeling deter- 
mined Saint Lubin to return to his 
ou n country. He was ſo imprudent 
28 embark at the Iſland of Bourbon. 
His paſt conduct being remembered, 
and the part he had acted at Madras 
known, he was arreſted, ſent priſoner 
to France, and, on his arrival, put in- 
to the Baſile, | 
no other way of puniſhing thoſe a- 
gainſt whem it took umbrage. His 
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tereſted a great number of perſons 


Memoirs of a French Adventurer, 


: 
of artillery, was betrayed and taken 


deſtroyed, was conducted to Bombay; 


Ali was not the whole of his projects. 


The Engliſh, perceiving how fruit- 


thoſe who have witneſſed our narrow 


Government knew 


vivacity acquired him friends, his for- 
tune flatterers, and his adventures in- 


Ir" 


in dis fate. France not being at wat 
with England, no crime could be a. 
ledged againſt him. It was ſuppoſed 
that the ſervices of a man well ac- 
quainted with the Peninſula of the 
Indies might be uſeful, and he was 
ſet at liberty. | 
The Chevalier de St. Lubin, become 
free, obtained by his ſuppleneſs, hi 
ingenuity, and the recital of his adven- 
tures, the confidence of many perſon; 
in office, He was introduced to Mr 
de Sartine, and ſoon became neceſſa. 
ry to that Miniſter, who was unac- 
quainted with [ndia, with marine af. 
fairs, and with the reſpective intereſts 
of the Princes of the Peninſula. 
Tue greater part of the papers and 
memorials on the politics and commerce 
of Aſia that were in the Cabinet of 
the Marine Department, were commu- 
nicated to him. A readineſs in tranſ- 
acting buſineſs ſtill heightened the o. 
' pinion that was entertained of his ta. 
| lents, To make himſelf uſeful, and 
compel the Miniſter to employ him, he 
pretended that he Kept up a corre- 
ſpondence with many Nabobs, and 
was fully acquainted with their charac- 
ters and policy. He formed projects 
of commerce and alliance with th? 
different people of Indoſtan. Mr de 
Sartine was infatuated with the ad. 
venturer, and reſolved to diſpatch 
him to India, with the title of Envoy 
Plenipotentiary of the King. 

In the mean time, while Govern- 
ment was thus projecting a negocu 
tion in India, Mr Laffon de Ladebat, 
a merchant of Bourdeaux, fitted ov! 
a veſſel, which he intended. ſhould 
make a voyage to that country and 
to China, and fent his ſon to Paris, te 
collect the money neceſſary for equip: 
ping it. He conceived, that he ought 
to inform Mr de Sartine of his deſign; 

and the Chevalier de Saint Lubin, let 
into the ſecret, ſoon contracted à 
acquaintance with this ſon, and its 
of intimacy and reciprocal confidence 


7er d between them. . 
were formed betw 1 
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I der, and all forts of ammunition. 


of Mr Laffon, was nominated Captain 
Fi. | | 
| Government. already entertaived 
| ſuſpicions of the Chevalier, and had 
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famous croſs of Chriſt; and announc- 
ed, de par le Roi, that nothing was 
to de done without his conſent, and 
dhat all the French on the coaſt of Co- 
domandel, or of Malabar, were to be 
ſubmiſſive to his orders.” He then 
dead the full powers with which he 
Vas inveſted, of creating Conſuls, 
. Agents, Commercial Deputies, Poſt | 
Captains; and, by his command, the 
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Memoirs of a French Adventurer. 


ſbewed to young Laffon de Ladebat 
the powers with which he was in- 
veſted, giving him to underſtand, that, 
to keep the plan a ſecret, it was the 
intention of the Miniſter that he 
ſhould embark in a private veſſel, 


without Government appearing to | 
a ſingle article of the cargo, or to 


have any concern in it. 
The cargo of the veſſel was deter 


mined partly by the views of the Mi- 


niſter, ſo as to favour the miſſion of 
Saint Lubin. Six hundred thouſand 
francs (25,0001.) were laid out in 
muſkets, cannon, balls, cordage, pow 


Government intereſted itſelf in the 
equipment of the veſſel, for the War 
Department ordered the caſting of 
the cannon with which it was furnifh- 
ed. „„ 

The Chevalier de St. Lubin repair- 
ed to Bourdeaux. The veſſel was cal- 
led the Sartine; Mr Couronat, a ſea- 
man who had long been in the ſervice 


$- 


{ent orders for his arreſt ; but when 
they arrived at Bourdeaux the ſhip 
had put to ſea. e | 

Having doubled Cape Verd, the 
Captain was ordered to put on the 
vailt-cloaths, and the officers to at- 
tend the Envoy of his Majeſty. Lu- 
bin appeared in an embroidered uni- 
form, with the red ribbon, and the 


— 


whole was concluded by a ſalute of 
twenty guns, in honour of the King's 
v Plenipote ntiary. 


— 


tageous. The Captain was deſirous 


for China. 


nounced the arrival of St. Lubin in 
Aſia; who on landing diſplayed, it 
is ſaid, the moſt abſurd pomp; and 


He had no ſooner announced his 


565 


powers than he began to ſow diſcord 


among the crew, and the Captain and 
Supercargo were ſet at variance by 
him. Both afterwards preſented a 
complaint againſt him. . 

The Sartine anchored at Mahe, 
but the Captain was forbidden to ſell 


mention the object of the ſhip's voy- 
age. | 92 5 | | | 
They prepared to ſet fail for Man- 
galor, a port belonging to the cele- 


brated Hyder Ali Khan. The officers 
of this Prince offered to purchaſe the 


whole cargo, and even the ſhip. The 
ſale of every article of merchandize 
would have been extremely advan- 


of ſelling, of reloading, and failing 
The cargo would have 
been uſeful to Hyder Ali, who was 


then meditating grand projects againſt 


the Engliſh, and the ſale would there- 
fore have ſerved the cauſe of France; 


but Saint Lubin would not conſent. 
Mr Laffon aſſerts, that if Hyder Ali, 


formerly betrayed by him, had known 
that he was in his dominions, he 


would have cauſed him to be trampl- 


ed to death by his elephants. 7 5 
The Chevalier de Saint Lubin or- 


dered the anchor to be weighed, and 
from Mangalor to ſail for Goa. Here 
alſo the ſale vas prohibited. They then 
made for Chaoul, a port formerly oc- 
cupied by the Portugueſe, but now be- 
longing to the Mahrattas, where a 
few habitations only are to be ſeen, 

| greater part having been deſtroyed. 
The port was in no reſpect ſavourable 


to the ſale or to commerce. ; 
A ſalute of twenty guns here ans 


afterwards, eſcorted by guards and 
pages, ſet out for Poona, the capital 


of the Mahrattas. They were the 
ſailors and ſhip-boys who formed this 
| ſplendid retinue. 80 
The Captain was ordered to follow, 
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to treat for the ſale of the cargo; and 


to oblige him to it, Saint Lubin tor- 
bid him to ſell either to Hyder Ali or 
to the Engliſh. 


Couronat, having ſuſpected the che - 


valley of ſome ill deſign df ſeizing the 

cargo, was put under arreſt ; and for 
the ſpace of ſix months, was dragged 

from priſon to priſon, ill-treated, co- 
vered with wounds, and eſcaped tom 

dne danger only to experience another 
= that was more terrible. 


Every thing that related to the ſhip, 


men as well as merchandize, was deſ 
tined to misfortune ; and Mr Laffon 
de Ladebat, one of the moſt reſpeR- 
able merchants of Bourdeaux, and the 
moſt ſerviceable to the I rench nation, 
Was ruined. 


This event happened! in Indoſtan in 


| 1778, and the Chevalier de St. Lubin 


was no longer thought of. In 1780, 
immediately after the removal of Mr 


die Sartine from office, he returned to 
Paris. His firſt cares were to thwart 
the views of Adminiſttation, who 
conceived that they ought to com- 


penſate Mr Laffon de Ladebat. He 
preſented himielf to the Marquis de 
Caſtries, the ſucceſſor of Mr de Sar- 
tine, and attempted to juſtiſy his con- 


duct and negociations in Indoſtan ; 
but ſo great a cry was raiſed againſt 
him, that he received no anſwer to his 
_ Juſtification than by being ſhut up in 
the Baſtile, where he was allowed the 


gratification of having his negro with 
bim Had he obtained his deſerts, 


de ſhould have been proſecuted i in a 
court of juſtice. 


In 1782 he was ſtill! in the Baſe. 
He took a loathing to all food, and 


loſt even the neceſſity of eating. He 
Had already continued nine days with- 


out ſuſtenance. His negro had in vain 


N certified this extraordinary fact. To 


aſcertain the truth it was reſolved, 


that he ſhould eat his meals out of 
the tower, and be carefully watched 
to ſee whether he carried any provi- 


hon to his maker, The fat was ve- 


— 


| 5 66 1 emoirs of a F rench Adcenturer. | 


Trified. Mr de Saint Sauveur, at that 


time Lieutenant of the Baſtile, aud 
Mr Chenon, Commiſſary, who fre. 
quently ſaw him in this ſituation, cet. 
tify, that the Chevalier de Saint Lu. 
bin abſtained from every kind of meat. 
and drink for the ſpace of fiſty-cipht 
days. 

From the Baſtile Mr le Noir fert 
bim to Charenton, where he was ber. 
mitted to walk in the gardens. His 
wit, and the captivating manner in 
which he related his adventures, pro- 
cured him the mildeſt treatment on 
the part of his jailors. Having gain- 
ed the confidence of the perde 10 
attended him in his walks, he obtain. 
ed che liberty of walking alone, and 


ſ he embraced the opportunity of mak. 


ing his eſcape by leaping the walls 


ſof the garden. 


The Chevalier St. 1 bin, again 
ſree, retired into Germany, w! here he 
frequently wrote, but to no purpoſe, 
to the Marquis de Caſtries, to obtain 
leave to return to France. The Ma. 
rine Minifter continuing  inflexivle, 
Saint Lubin went to Holland, where 


he publiſhed a work on Indoſtan, avd 


the various branches of commerce 
that are carried on there. What 
bas ſince become of. him we know 
not. 

We cannot "hats 92910 making one 
obſervation reſpeQing Mr de Satire 
Thoſe who deny that be had undet— 
ſtanding and talents, aſcribe io him a 


penetration into human characte. 


With a glance of the eye he could 


| read the hearts of men; He unde. 


ſtood their characters, it was ſaid, by 


| divination, He traced in the cov! 


tenance and phyſiognomy their di{po- 
ſitions, their virtues, and their vices. 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that 
this penetration, which was gratuit- 
ouſly aſcribed to him while was Lieu- 


tenant-General of the Police, was — 
ſo infallible as was pretended. 
have proof that he deceived mch n in 


the choice of a perſon whom, in 9275 


Maxims and Rolin, 


to employ him uſefully, it was of the 


mmoſt importance he ſhould know. 
He deceived himſelf reſpecting the 
adventurer St. Lubin; a deception 
which coſt the French Government 
many millions, and was attended with 
misfortunes in politics with which the 
world is unacquainted. | 


NN M nad Kg 
Maxim and Reflections. 
Dr. IORTIN. 

HE man who is not e 
is not intelligent. You may de- 

pend this, as upon a rule which will 


never Jeceive you. 
A deſire to ſay things which no one 


ever ſaid, makes tome people ſay things 


which no one ought to ſay. 


Arguments mace uſe of to reclaim 
very vicious perſons will move them 


much for a time, and then Joſe their 
effect and be forgotten. 
and yields before a ſtrong wind, and, 

when the blaſt is gone, returns again 


to its former poſture. 


It is a beautiful ſaying, that Miſery 
is ſacred: Res eft ſacra miſer. 

Government, i in Church and State, 
is of God: forms of Government in 
Church and State are of men. 

Men ſpeak more virtuouſly than 
they either think or at. 


It may be ſaid as truly of a knave | 
as of an honeſt man, that his word is | 


as good as his oath. 


The eighteenth century bath hom 
in our country an age of public cha - 


ities : but one charity is {till wanting; 
and that is, An Hoſpital for Scholars. 
Bacon ſays, If St John were to 
write an Epiſtle to the Church of Eng- 
land, as he did to that of Aſia, it 
would ſurely contain the clauſe, I have 
a few things againſt thee.” I am not 


quite of his opinion : I am afraid the 
clauſe would be, . I have not a few 


things againſt thee,” 


A tree bends | 


des, Ion. 627. VV 
Platterers are as mean and ſordid, as 
they are miſchievous and odious. To 
them might „e applied the Levitical 


and 0 all he an „„ 


patient, Phyſicians find out the dif- 


—_— : 


lived, replied ; 


PR IRA 


It is obſervable that Pharaoh, ty- 


rant and perſecutor as he was, never 
compelled the Hebrews to forſake the 
religion of their fathers, and to adopt 


that of the Egyptians. Such im- 
provements in perſecution were reſerv- 
ed for Chriſtians. 


Great abilities and a fawning tem- 


per leldom meet together; and they 
who deſer ve FAYOUrs, are not made to 


Og favours 8 
An abſolute Prince never loves any 
but aoſolute ſcoundrels. 


Law: E 52 creeping thing is unclean, 


You mult give the wall to a king, 
and to a blind man. 
By examining the tongue of the 


eaſes of the body, and Philoſophers 
the diſeaſes of the mind. 

A King can make 2 man honour- 
able and right honourable; but he 
cannot 8 e a man of honour, | | 


When a man is raiſed fromnothing, 
nothing will content him. 


Glareanus, being aſked how he 
J live like a noble- 


man; I eat, and drink, and am in 


debt 
The Belly is the largeſt td fatteſt 


of the members of the body, becauſe 


he ſerves himſelf firſt, and the reſt at- 
ter warde, 

{ have read ſomewhere, that he 
Lacedæmonian Ephori impoſed a fine 


upon their King Ageſilaus, for a fault : 
of a moſt extraordinary nature ;— 


for having © ſtolen the hearts and 

affections of all his ſubj jects. Yet 

theft was allowed of in that nation. 
If there were no Gon, we ſhould 


have no father, but only a cruel ſtep | 


mother, called Nature. 


The older we grow, the leſs we 


ſhould fear unjuſt cenſure and unkind 
| uſage, lays honeſt Columella. * Nec 


lem. 


by Dr. Fortin, 2 567 
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tempeſlas naute jam portum tenenti, nec 


tas ſecuritas animi magna eſi. 


As to Natural philoſophy, good 


men will probably have better oppor- 


tunities to ſtudy it in a future ſtate. 


There is a pleaſure in receiving fa- | 
yours from great men, when they are 
beſtowed in a polite and generous | 


manner: there is alſo a pleaſure in 
paſſing through this world without 


any obligations to them; and this 
pleaſure a man may enjoy without be- 


ing envied for it. 


Drunkenneſs, they ſay, is a ſort of | 


temporary madneſs ; ſo is dreaming, 


J am ſure: and ſo is every palm, | 


when it is impetuous. 


The works of Ariſlophanes ſhew 


him to have been a * poet, and a 

great raſcal, 

Somebody ſaid to a learned ſimple- 
ton, “ The Lord double your learn- 

ing, and then—you will be twice the 

ö fool that you are now. _ 

To talk of compelling a man to be 


good, is a contradiction ; for where 


there 1s force there can he no choice. 


| Habits, titles, and dignities, are vi- 


fible ſigns of invilible merits. 
There is no great harm in flatter- 


by ing dedications; becauſe they always 
expoſe the writer, and never impoſe. 


upon the reader. 


In the Eeelefiadtieal Edifice, the li 


ſtones which ſupport the whole, are 
placed loweſt : the gilded weathercock 


ines at the top, and ſhifts about with * 


| te wind. 


The indy of the Belles Lanes 33 temper, had the ſame inclination tor 


& poor occupation, if they are to be 


_ confined to knowledge of languages 


and of antiquities, and not employed to 
the ſervice of religion and other ſci- 


ences. To what purpoſe doth-a man 
fill his head with Latin and Greek 


words, with proſe and verſe, with hiſ. 
tories, opinions, and cuſtoms, if it 


doth not contribute to make him more [ 


— 5 2 


Maxims and Reflexione s 


by Dr. Forts Fitts 


more virtuous and religious? Such 
occupations are to be conſidered as 
introductory and ornamental, and 
ſerviceable to ſtudies of higher im- 
portance; ſuch as Philoſophy, Law, 
Ethics, Politics, and Divinity. To 
abandon theſe ſciences in order tg 


_ ſupport Philology, is like burning a city 


to fave the gates. 
If great men will do what the 
pleaſe, they muſt expect that little men 


cat, a Cat. 


(ation is to introduce it without any 
ſeeming deſign, —obliquely, and in. 
directly. 

They who cannot walk in the ſtreets 
without a footman to 80 behind 
them, have that quality in common 
with anaſs. 

We want a good collection of Epi. 
grams ancient and modern. Such a 
book, I believe, would be acceptable 
to the learned world, and ulctul in 
ſchools. _ 

The law of Nature, fayi Pomponi- 

us, allows of vyer-reaching in buy. 
ing and felling. Digeſt, lib. iv. ut. 
iv. 16. This Pomponius would have 
made a good Father Confeſſor to a 
tradeſman. 
Amongſt the Romans, a Di8ator, 
when he was created, put an end to 
the authority of all other Magiſtrates, 
Love is that Dictator, and gives the 
law to all the paſſions. 

Beaſts that are ſurly and malicious 
love ſolitude. It were to be wilted 
that men who reſemble them in 


retirement. 
Honeſt Spirelius, who uſed to de. 
dicate bis works to they Trinity, ſuould 
rather have dedicated them to Vub 
can. 
There muſt be ſome Laymen in 4 
Synod, ſays Selden, to overlook k the 
Clergy, leſt they ſpoil the civi/ work; 


— 


juſt as when the good woman io put & 


oy 


[ rational, more prudent, more civil, 
grando implenti horrea nocet  agricole. | 


Fntrepidi fines rerum, meticuloſa prin- 
ci pia efſe ſolent; et omnino vite ſatie- | 


will ſay what they pleaſe, and call a 


The true art of religions conver. 


* * 
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(at into the dairy to kill a mouſe, ſhe 


ſends her maid to look after the cat, | 


Jeſt the cat ſhould eat the cream. 
They who have the management 


of jails, and the keeping of priſoners, | 
are not ſufficiently looked after, but 


are ſuffered to exact exorbitant fees, 
They might apply to themſelves the 


words of the Pſalmiſt : I keeping of 


them there is great reward, 
The wiſe may learn from the ig- 

norant; and an Aſs once inſtructed a 

Prophet. 


A good man may be ſaid to reſemble 


the Fig-tree 5 which, without produc- 
ing bloſſoms and flowers, like ſome 


other trees, and raiſing expectations 


which are often deceitful, ſeldom 


fails to produce fruit in its ſeaſon. _ 
T be man who is ſeventy years old, 
and ſeeks preferment, deſires to put 
on fineclothes when he is going tobed. 


The Repoſitory for fugitive Pieces. 569 


cumſtances rather ſcanty than abound- 
ing. He hath all the neceſſaries, but 
none of the ſuperfluities of life; and 
theſe neceſſaries, he acquires by bis 
prudence, his ſtudies, and his induſtry. 


If he ſeeks to better his income, it 


is by ſach methods as hurt neither his 
conſcience nor his conſtitution. He 


hath friends and acquaintance of his 
own rank; he receives good offices 


from them, and he returns the ſame. 
As he hath his occupations, he hath 


his diverſions alſo; and partakes of 
the fimple, frugal, obvious, innocent, 

and cheerful amuſements of life. By 
a ſudden turn of things, he grows 


great, in the Church, or in the State. 


NOW his fortune is made; and he 
ſays to himſelf, . The days of ſcarci- 


ty are paſt ; the days of plenty are 


come; and happineſs is come along 
Miſtaken man! it is no 


with them.” 
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« Where is happineſs to be found? | ſuch thing. He never more enjoys 
\ WW where is her dwelling-place ?'—Not | one happy day, compared with thoſe 
\ WW whe we ſeek her, and where we | which once ſhone upon him. He diſ- 
erpect to find her. Happineſs is a | cards his old companions, or treats 
WF modeſt Recluſe, who ſeldom ſhews | them with cold, diſtant, and proud ci- 
ber lovely face in the polite or in the | vility. Friendfhip, free and open con- 
„ day world. She is the filter and the | veriation, rational enquiry, ſincerity, 
: companion of religions Wiſdom. | contentment, and the plain and una- 
, © _ | Amongſt the vanities and the evils | dulterated pleaſures of life, are no | 
which Solomon beheld under the ſun, more; they departed from him along j 
„ aud which we daily behold, one is | with his poverty. New connexions, 
o W&. tis; an acceſs of temporal fortune, | new proſpects, new deſires, and new 5 
; d ſtbe detriment of the poſſeſſor; | cares take place; and engroſs ſo much A 
. whence it appears, that much proſpe- | of his time and of his thoughts, that vx 
© tity is a dangerous thing, and that | he neither improves his heart nor his L 
is fe perſons have an head ſtrong en- underſtanding. He: lives ambitious, 'Þ 
4 WE gh, and an heart good enough, to | and reſtleſs; and he dies Rica. A 
1 © ſudden riſe from a low ſtation, | HRS 
s it ſometimes ſhews to advantage | „ 35 i 
e. dhe virtuous and amiable qualities | The REPOSITORY $ 
14 which could not exert themſelves be- | 3 1 1 
l. fore; ſo it more frequently calls fort fe | 85 3 
oo view, and expoſes to open light, | FUGITIVE PIECES. | 
2 ole ſpots of the foul, thoſe baſe diſ- . | 
de . and hateful vices, which 8 1 
= urking in ſecret, cramped b | i 
þ benury, and veiled with diblimulation. „ eee, | 
ax 2. honeſt and ſenſible man is N all its forms and degrees, is 4 
Fhced in a middle Ration ; in cir- diſtingviſned by a, certain illibe- |, 
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ral and contrated diſpolition of 
mind, as well as keen rancour. of 
ſpirit, which inchnes thoſe who are 
actuated by it, to judge both the 
principles and conduct of others 
from the narrow and limited ſtand- 
ard that exiſts in their own minds, 
and by a conformity or non- con- 
formity to which they, with equal 
weakneſs, arrogance, and aſperity, 
determine at once the worth or de- 
pravity of the character and beha- 
vicur which come under their cog- 
nizance. Duff. N 


PLEASURES. 


Jo feel and to enjoy a moderate 
_ complacency in the enjoyments and 
accommodations of-life we poſſeſs, is 
both natural and allowable ; but all 


intemperate joy, upon account of 


any of theſe enjoyments and com- 
forts, is both culpable and danger- 


ous, as ſuch exceſs has a tendency. 


to unhinge and unſettle the mind, 
and to diſqualify it both for perform- 
ing the duties and encountering the 


trials of life, and never fails to ſub- 


ject us to diſappointments, which 
are always moſt ſeverely felt when 
they are leaſt expected. bid. 


Love, 


The moſt; intimate friend of a 


woman is not half ſo much beloved 


as the confidante of her amour.,— | 


The ſoft intercourſe of a quarter of 


an hour between two perſons of dif- 


ferent ſexes, and who have, I will 
not ſay an afſection, but a mutual 


inclination for each other, eſtabliſhes 
a confidence and a tender intereſt 
which ten years of the warmeſt 
friend{kip has never yet produced. 
To ſeparate two metals, the inter- 
vention of a third, which has a 
greater affinity with one of the two, 


is neceſſary. The ſeparation of 


lovers is much upon the ſame prin- 
ciple: in general there is no com- 


plete rupture, but when another 
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liant adventures, and 


object has made an impreſſion either 
upon the lover or his miſtreſs.— 
Conſiderations on Wit and Mor als. 


A ChARACTRER. 


Iſmene is an extraordinary hey. 
ty 3 her figure is noble, candour i; 
painted in her countenance, and 
grace and ſimplicity reign in her 
manners and perſon. The birth gf 
Iſmene, and her riches, joined to 
ſo many natural advantages, ſeem 
likely to engage general attention. 


Nobody ſpeaks of the beauty. olf 


Iſmene, or  praites her charms ; 
you find her in a circle, and are fur. 
priſed the is not diſtinguiſhed; you 
compare her with thoſe who are the 


general ſubjects of converſation.— 
How many celebrated women, ycu 


naturally exclaim, are inferior 90 
her? Iſmene loves her huſband, 


and is attached to her duty ; fie 


partakes with moderation of the 
amuſements proper to her ſex and 


age, and follows the faſhions without 
being ridiculous. 


She has no lover, 
becauſe the moſt audacious would 
deſpair of corrupting her. I{mene 
has never hung out the fign ot 
beauty, and beauty itſelf is not ſuc- 
celsful without being announced, 
accompanied with fawning aud pre 
tenſions. Ibid. 
THhk GALLANT. 

Polydor is famous for his bil 
in ſome ſo⸗ 
cieties he is called Lovelace. Tuo 
women have been confined on bis 
account; and they expiate in a Cole 


vent the pleaſure of having been 


the objects of his attention. This 


may give a favourable idea of his 
agreeableneſs and figure. The other 


day I met this famous congquetor 3 


bis perſon is ordinary, and his col. 


verſation moſt inſipid. What then 
is the principle of his ſucceſs? He 
addreſſed himſelf either by accide, 
or delign to two weak heads, m_ 
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the leaſt effort was ſufſicient to turn; 
he pron: ed by their indolence and 
want Of circumſpection, and a thou- 


ſand others in this place would have 


had this calamitous and ſcandalous 
Polydor is in gallantry 
what a man who {hould inſult known 
cowards would be in bravery ; but 
he has diſhononred two women, and 
his conqueſt ſt will tempt others who 


are ſeJuced by the brill liancy of his 


bid. 


FLATTERY. 

Conformity of manners brings 
one Rep towards friendſnip ; the 
gatterer will be fare to take care to 
ſuit the temper of his property, One 


lucceſs. 


— — 


of this myſtery has no humour of 


his own. His buſineſs is to copy, 
and live by precedent 3 to counter- 


feit the inclination, and affect che 


diverſions of another; to ſtand clear 
of incompliance, and 


genius to Nis intereſt. "He is for 


towa or country, for company or 


retirement, for exerciſe or eaſe, as 
the word is given, and the freak of 
his property directs. Collier. 


FglENDSHIP. 


It has 655 long obſerved, that 


reſian his 
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friendſhip is to be confined to one, 


or that, to uſe the words of the axi- 
om, he that hath friends hath no 
friend. That ardour 
that unfuipecting ſecurity which 


friendſhip requires, cannot be ex 
tended beyond a ..oagle object. A 
divided affection may be termed be- 


nevolence, but can hardly rife to 


of kindnels, 


triendſhip ; for the narrow limits ot 


the human mind allow it not intenſely 
to contemplate more than one 1dea. 
As we love one more, we muſt love 
another leſs; and however impar 
tally we may, for a very ſhort 


time, diſtribute our regards, the | 


balance of affection will quickly in- 
_ Cline, perhaps againſt our conſent, 


either to. one fide, or the other, — 
0 bnſon, 


Vol, HI. 


— 


at home. 


577 
TRAVELLING. 


It is not leſs neceſſary for a tra- 
veller to fet out with thoſe qualifi- 
cations, 
repel the incroachments of impos 
ſition, than it is deſirable for him 


to have ſtored his mind with domeſ- 


tic information. Curioſity is a lan- 
end principle where acceſs is eaſy, 
and gratification is immediate. 
Remotenefs and difficulty are power- 
fal incentives to its vigorous and 
laſting operations. By many who 
live within the ſound of Bow bell, 
the internal wonders of St Paul's, or 
the Tower, may not be thought in 


the leaſt degree intereſting, yet how 


juitly would ſuch perſons be claſſed 
with the incurious of Eſop, if on 
viſiting their country friends, it 


(hould appear that they had never 


been 1n the whiſpering gallery, or 
ſeen the lions! Equally ridiculous 
is the Engliſhman who roams in 
ſearch of the curioſities 
without having previouſly inſpected 
the great beauties of nature and art 
AAnonymour, 


| CurLDaEN. 


Itis an erroneous judgment which 
is often formed of children as well 


as of men, when thoſe are ſuppoſed 


to have the belt parts who talk moſt. 


Excelſive garrulity is certainly in- 


compatible with ſolid thinking, and 


is the mark of that volatile and ſu- 
perficial turn, which, dwelling upon 
never pene- 
trates deeply enough to make any 
valuable diſcoveries. 
rule 


the ſurfaces of things. 


But as 
is without exceptions, 
great thinkers, it mail be confeſſed, 
have been alſo great talkers. 


no 


MaxlIMs. | 
An influx of riches, and conſtant 
health 


a child who is obecients 


which will enable him to 


abroad, ; 


ſome 


Knox, 


; a wife who is dear to us, 
and one who is of a kind and gentle 
ſpeech; 
Et e and 
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372 
and, 
pleaſures of life. 


The mind is depraved by he ſo- 
ciety of the low; it. riſeth to equality | 
and to RHUNCton with 


with equals ; 
the diſtinguiſhed. 


Men of good or evil birth may be 
poſſeſſed of good qualities; but ſal- 
ling into bad company they become 
flow with ſweet 
waters ; but having joined the ocean, 


-vicions. Rivers 


are e 


Theſe ſix—the peeviſh, the nig- 
gard, the diſſatisfied, the paſſionate, 
the ſuſpicious, and thoſe who live 
upon others“ mneans—are for ever 


unhappy. 


Fortitude in adverſity, and mode- 
eloquence in 


ration in proſperity; 
the ſenate, and courage in the field; 


great glory in renown, and labour 
in ſtudy; are the natural e 


of great minds. 


| honour cannot ſway her. 


There is not in lite a man more 


happy than he who hath a friend to 
converſe with, a friend to live with, 


and a friend to embrace. 


. king Heetopades. 


SLIGHT InconventENCEs. | 


ences, and even trifling 


about them. 


it acts a decided part. It is juſt the 


= VIRTUOUS WIDOW 


It is always a proof of ſuperior 
Tenſe to bear with ſlight inconveni- 
injuries, 
without complaining or conteſting | 
The 10ul reſerves its 
| firmneſs for great occaſions, and then 


contrary mode of thinking, and the 
conduct it produces, which occaſions | 
all thoſe trivial diſputes that {lowly 
corrode domeſtic peace, and inſen- 
ſibly deſtroy what a great misfortune 
could not ſweep away. Anonymous, 


Is the palm tree that thrives not 


| band; 


Nor bathing with cold water, nor 
a necklace of pearls, nor anointing 
with ſanders, yieldeth ſuch comfort 
to the body oppreſſed with heat, as 
the language of a good man, chear- 
fully uttered, doth to. the mind, — 


the reſt trifles; 


The Repof ſtory for Fugitive Pieces. 
uſeful knowledge; are the fix 


after the ſupplanting of her buſband. 
For her children's ſake ſhe 676 


| marries, for ſhe married that ſhe 


might have children, and for their 
ſakes ſhe marries no more. She i: 
like the pureſt gold, only employed 
for princes medals ; ſhe never fe- 
ceives but one impreſſion ; the large 
joipture moves her not, titles of 
To ch; ange 
her name were, ſhe thinks, to com. 
mit a fin, ſhould make her aſhamed 
of her huſband's calling; ſhe think; 
ſhe has travelled all the world in one 
man, the reſt of her time thereſœc 
ſhe directs to heaven. Her main 
ſuperſtition is, ſhe thinks her hu. 


band's ghoſt would walk, ſhould the 


not perform his will; ſhe would do 
it, were there no prerogative court; 
ſhe gives much to pious uſes, with. 


out any hope to merit by them; and 


45 one diamond faſhions another, ſe 
ſhe is wrought into works of cheriy 

with the duſt or aſhes of her hul. 
ſhe lives to ſee herſelt full 
of time; being ſo neceſſary lor 
earth, God calls her not to heaven 


till ſhe be very aged, and even then, 


though her natural ſtrength. ſail her, 


ſhe ſtands like an ancient Pyramid, 
which the leſs it grows to man's eye, 


the nearer it Teaches to heaven; 


| this latter charity of hers is more 


grave than reverend, for in it 1 


| neither hope nor longing, fear nor 
| jealouſy. She ought to be a murcr 


for our youngeſt dames to drel: 
themſelves by, when ſhe is fullelt of 
wrinkles. No calamity can now 


come near her, for in ſuffering tt 


loſs of her huſband, ſhe accounts all 
ſhe hath laid bis 
dead body in the worthieſt mon. 
ment that can be; ſhe hath buried 
it in her own ae! To conclude, 


| ſhe is a relick, that, without any {t- 


perſtition in the world, though 5! 


| will not be kiſſed, yet may be de. 
Fenced. Sir Themas Overbary: 
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Lord Bacon. 


nounces her difhonourcd configns 


| - little regardful of their conduct. 
F Thus, by a partial and perhaps too 
| ſevere judgment, policy defeats its 


lk women did but make a true 


not, as they too often do, confine 


ſelves, they will never be able to 


are placed. To perform laudable 
Actions, they ought to think more 
©  BObly of themſelves, and endeavour 
kather to enlarge than reſtrain their 
F iphere of thought. 


delermines to raiſe herſelf above the | 
i f | 
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CunNninc. 


We take cunning for a ſiniſter or 
-rooked wiſdom. And certainly 
there is great difference between a 
cunning man and a wiſe man, not 
only in point of honeſty, but in 
point of ability. There be that can 
pack the cards, and yet cannot play 
well; ſo there are ſome that are 
good in canvaſſes and factions, that 
are otherwiſe weak men. Again, it 
is one thing to underſtand perſons, 
and another thing to underſtand 
matters; for many are perfeck in 
men's humours, that are not greatly 
capable of the real part of buſineſs, 
which is the conſtitution of man that 
hath ſtudied men more than books. 


DEDUCTION, 


The judgment that robs a woman 
of her reputation, precludes her re- 
turn to virtue; I had almoſt ſaid 
robs her of it. The doom that pro- 


her to proſtitution; for thoſe who 
have no character to loſe, will be 


own ends, and renders thoſe wicked 
who were only weak, R. Young. 


Genius OF THE FAIR SEX, 
eltimate of their worth, they would 


themſelves within a ſmall circle of | 
amuſement, which always keeps 


them in a ſtate of infancy. When | 


they entertain a mean idea of them- 


mie above the rank in which they 


When a woman 


little objects which depreſs her, ſhe 


will find her mind endued with the 


| ſame powers as that of the men. 


Genius, has no ſex, and women 
cannot be too often reminded of this 
truth, in order to recall them from 
thoſe perilous purſuits, on which 
they ſeem to have fixed their chief 
attention. Anonymous, gk | 


 DHAKRSPEARE, 
Vis firſt - defe& is that to which 


may be imputed moſt of the evil in 
He facrifices vir- 


books or in men. 
tue to convenience, and is ſo much 
more careful to pleaſe than to in- 
ſtruct, that he ſeems to write without 
any moral purpoſe. From his writ- 
ings indeed, a ſyſtem of ſocial duty 
may be ſelected, for he that thinks 


reaſonably, muſt think morally ; but 


his precepts and actions drop caſually 
from him; he makes no juſt diſtri- 
bution of good or evil, nor is always 


careſul to ſhew in the virtuous a diſ- 


approbation of the wicked : he car- 
ries his perſon indifferently through 
right and wrong: and, ata cloſe, 


dilmiſſes them without further care, 


and leaves their examples to operate 
by chance. This fault the barbarity 
of his age cannot extenuate ; for it 


is always a writer's duty to make the 


world better, and juſtice is a virtue 


independent of time or place. Jobn- 


ſon. 7 
TRIfrLERS. 


There are two kinds of triflers in 


the world : one kind are thoſe who 
trifle with themſelves ; another, thoſe 
who trifle with the reſt of mankind. 
The firſt are they who trifle with 
their own character: 
thoſe who trifle with the character 
of others, a very numerous claſs, in- 


cluding all muſty old bachelors, old 
maids, all backbiters, revilers, goſſips, 

male and female. ; 8 
To be able to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
trifles and ſerious matters, is ſtill 
4 Wanting 


the ſecond. 
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574 Liſe of Soame 


wanting to form a part of our cdu-. 
crtion. And as few can tell where 
the trifle ends and the miſchief be- 
gips, we are wiſely defired by the | 
inſpired penman, to guard againſt the 
appearance of evil. That an immo- 
derate paſſion ſor the follies of the 
day will end in ruin, may be esfily 
believed: but it ought to be remem- 
hered, that no paſſion is at F im- 
moderate, and no incipient habit 
nreonquerable ; that from inatten- 
tion to 7r;ffes we may be led too far 
to retract with ſaſety, or to proceed 
without danger; and that he who 
was at firſt maſter of his paſſions, 
may by little and little become their 
flave. Anonymous. 


Sketches of the Life of Soame Jenyns, 
Eg, with a fbort Account of his” 
Family. „„ 


 C OAME .JENYNS, Eſq; was 
born in Great Ormond Street, 
in London, in the year 1904-4. 
His father, Sir Roger Jenyns, Kut. 


þ 


was deſcended from the ancient and | converſation ; 


reſpect ble family of the Jenyns's, of 
Churchill in Somerſetſhire; one of 
whom, about the middle of the ſix 
| teenth century, by an intermairiage 
with a coheireſs of the Rowlet family, 
become poſſeſſed of Sandridge, in the 
county of Hereford ; whoſe deſcen- 
dant, Sir Jobn Jenyns, was created 
by King James a Knight of the Bath 
at the creation of Charles Prince of 
Wales, and was returned to repreſent. 
the borough of St Albar's in the 
ſecono Parliament holden alter the 

cron had deſcended to that prince. 
Sir Roger's reſidence in the country 
Was at Ely, in the iſle of Ely Hie 
was an upright, knowing, and diligent. 
magiltrate, Amongſt other objects 
of his attention to the intereſts of the 
public, he exceedingly laboured in 


5 ONS Efz. 


of the great level of the fens; went 
through all the higher offices in thr 
corporation, which was created by 
an act of pariament paſſed in the 
time of Charles the Second, for that 
work; and this with great reputa. 
tion to himſelf and advantage to the 
country. | 
As a reward for a general condug, 
maniteſling itſelf by an exemplary 
life, in the performance of ſuch ci. 
vil duties as bis ſtation gave him an 
opportunity of performing, the ho. 
nour of knightheod was conferred 
en Roger Jenyns, . Eſq; by Kip 
William, at Kenſington, January 9, 
109 3-4- | | 
Ihe mother of Mr J. was one of 


| De. the daughters of Sir Peter Soamy, 
«+ FED r.... ROD Cette | 


of Hayden in the county of EIA, 


| Baronet; a moſt beautiful woman, 
and endued with an excellent ur. 
derftanding, which the had improved 


by reading, much beyond what was 
the faſhion of thoſe times in the egu- 


She was well inſtzucted in the prin. 
ciples of Religion, which ſhe mani. 
tefled both by her life and in ter 
and theſe excelicncics 
were ſtill heightened by the moi 
poliſhed manners. He was brougilt 
up under the care of his excellent mo- 
ther, till to the Rev. Mr Hill, intro- 


_ pole, the {ſurrendered up her charge. 


| He continued ſome time under tbe 


care ot Mr Hill, who, after he bed 
taught him the firſt rudiments of Jat- 
guage, and of ſuch branches ot know 


called cff to purſuits that promiſed 
bim greater advantages than he could 
expect to derive from his ſole atten 
tion to the education of the ſon of a 


: 7 
| private gentleman. The anxiet) 5 


the family On the important point ot 
his education, made them very 1 
duſtiious in procuring a proper fie. 
ceflor 5 which was amply ſatis Bed b 


carrying into execution the draining 1 


— 


their having prevailed on the 15 
N s f 2 . 


cation of the daughters of gentlemen, 


duced into the family ſor that pur. 


ledge as were proper for his age, Wis 


122 va--- 
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charge, the bre 
of him who afterwards diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf in ſeveral controverſial pieces 


wich the Diſſenters; and he was 
himſelf eminent for his learning, 
good taſte, and great ingenuity; and 
having no object but the 1mprove- 
ment of his pupil, continued his care 


of him till it was neceſſary to finiſh. 


his education by a removal of him to 
one of our univerſities. 


village of Bottifham, where he re- 
ſided with his family; and, as it was 
not far diſtant from Cambridge, that 


uriverhty was fixed on for the place 


in which his fon was to make a pro- 
greſs in his future ſtudies, St John's 
College was at that time a ſociety, 
as it hath continued to be ever ſince, 
eminent, as a ſeat of religion, learning 
and diſcipline. 
was admitted, as a fellow-commoner, 
in the year 1722, under Dr Edmon- 


ſon, at that time one of the principal 


tutors of the college. In this col- 


lege he lived, except at thoſe times 


let apart for vacations, near three 
years, purſuing, with great induſtry, 
the courſe of ſtudies in which young 
men of fortune at that time were in- 
ſtituted. 
relided there was moſt orderly and 
regular, and the diſcipline of the col. 
lege was by no means diſagreeable to 
his natural inclination ; inſomuch, 
that he was often heard to ſay, after 
he had leſt the univerſity, that he ac- 
counted the days he had lived there 
among thoſe which were the hap- 
peſt in his lifmgGGG. „ 


From the time he leſt Cambridge, 


bis relidence in winter was in Lon- 
don, and in the ſummer in the coun- 
u, in his father's family, as long as 
| he lived, His purſuits were chief. 
ly literary ; and though his name 
the 


year 1727, of his Art of 


Dancing,“ inſcribed to Lady Fanny 


Mr Stephen White to undertake the 
Mr White was the brother 


Into this ſociety he 


Hlis behavionr whilſt he 


— 


was not put to the publication, in 


His father 
had purchaſed Bottiſham-hall, in the 
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his parliamentary conduct, cannot be 
more ſtrongly evinced than by the 


—— at oct romey— 


— — 


from election-adventurers, 


among the ſad liſt of bankrupts. 
In the year 1755, his late Majeſty. 

was pleaſed to appoint him one of the. 
lords commiſſioners of the Board. 


Fielding, yet the author was 1001. 
Giſcovered, and it was conſidered as 
a preſage of what might afterwards 
be expected from him. 

Soon after his father's death, at 


| the general election in 1742 he was 


unanimouſly choſen one of the re- 
preſentatives for the county of Cam- 
bridge; from which time he ſat in 
parlament until the year 1780, re- 
preſenting, during thoſe thirty-eight 
years, either the county or the borough 
of Cambridge, except only for four 
years, when on the call of a new par- 


lament, in the year 1754, he was 1e- 
turned for the borough of Dunwich, 


in the county of Suffolk; but on 


Lord Dupplin's going up to the Houſe 


of Lords, he vacated his ſeat by the 


acceptance of the office of ſteward of 


the Chiltern Hundreds, and ſucceed. 
ed him as repreſentative of the 
borough of Cambridge. The con. 
fant and uniform opinion which 
thoſe who choſe him entertained of 


unanimity of their choiee ; for he 
had only one oppoſition, and that 


whom, not long after, as it often 
happens to the diſturbers of eſtabliſh. 
ed intereſts, appeared in the Gazette, 


for Trade and Plantations, at which 
he continued to ſit until an alteration 
was made in its conſtitution by Par- 
liament, and tbe buſineſs of it tran 


ferred to the great officers of ſtate, 


and thoſe who were in the liſt of his 
Majeſty's honourable privy council, 


He was twice martied, firſt, to. 


Mary the fole daughter of Colonel 
Soame, of Dereham in Norfolk ; who 
dying 
married Eliſabeth, the daughter of 
Henry Grey, Eſq; of Hackney, in the 
county of Middleſex, who ſurvived 

E bing 
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one of 


without iſſue, he atterwards 


199 
1540 


576. 
him. He died of a fever, after a few | ſound policy, before it is abſolutely 


days illneſs, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 178), at his houſe in Tilney- 
ſtreet, Audley Square, leaving no 
Ulve. -.--: 

Ne was a man of great mildneſs, 
gentleneſs, and ſweetneſs of temper, 
which he manifeſted to all with 
whom he had concerns, either in the 


buſineſs of life or its ſocial inter- 


courſe, His earneſt defire was, as 
far as it was poſlible, never to offend 
any perſon; and he made ſuch al- 
lowances, even for thoſe who in their 
_ diſpoſitions differed from him, that 
he was rarely offended with others; 
of which, in a long lite, he gave 
many notable inſtances. He was 
ſtrict in the performance of religious 
duties in public, and a conſtant prac- 


tiſer of them in private; ever profeſ- 


ſing the greateſt veneration for the 
Church of England and its govern- 
ment, as by law eſtabliſhed ; holding 
her Liturgy as the pureſt and moſt 
perfect form of public worſhip in any 
eſtabliſhed church in. Chriſtendom : 


but, though he gave it the preference 


in compariſon with other churches, 
which, with Grotius, he thought had 
departed from the inſtitutions of the 
more primitive Chriſtian church, yet 
he thought that alterations and a- 
mendments might be made in it, 
which would render it more perſect 


than it is in its preſent ſtate, and 


which he earneſtly deſired to have 
| ſeen accompliſhed by thoſe who were 
properly authoriſed. But though 
luch was his Jifpakition, ſuch his 
deſire, he had at the ſame time ex- 
preſſed his moſt ardent wiſh that it 
might remain in its preſent form, un- 
till the alterations propoſed to be 
made therein were all agreed upon 
and finally ſettled; for he wiſely 
foreſaw the dangerous conſequences 
that may ariſe to a long-eſtabliſhed 
religious or civil government, from 
altering or doing away any part of it, 


however warranted by reaſon or 
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determined what ſhall in future be 4. 
dopted. In private lite he was moi; 
aimiable and engaging, for he was 
poſſeſſed of a well informed mind, 
accompanied by an ancommon vein 
of the moſt lively, ſpirited, and ge. 
nuine wit, which always flowed very 
copiouſly amongſt thoſe with whom 
he converſed, but which was temper. 


it never was the cauſe of uncalineſs 
to any of thoſe with whom he lived, 


ſought after and courted by all thoſe 
who had a taſte for. brilliant conver. 


was: and that, though they did not 
poſſeſs the ſame talent, they never 


No perſon ever felt more for the 
miſeries of others than he did; no 
perſon ſaw, or more ſtrictly prof 
ed, the neceility impoſed on thoſe 


| who form the ſuperior ranks of life, 


whoſe duty it is to reconcile the low- 
| er Clailes to their preſe nt condition, 


them happy, and thereby to cau:? 


| them to feel as little of that difter- 


ence as is poſſible ; for he was moſt 


kind and courteous to all his iafe- 
| riors, not only in his expreſſions and 


in his behaviour, but in afliſting them 
in all their wants and diftreites as 


Poor neighbours in the country 45 


parts of his family, and, as ſuch, en- 


titled to his care and protection. 


in the country, reſiding there with 
hoſpitality to his tenants and neigh- 
bours, and never ſuffered any places, 
at that ſeaſon calculated for public 
diverſions, to allure him; for he ſaid 
he could at that time do more 3 good 
in his own pariſh than in any other 
ſituation. 

He frequently lamented the prevail 


ing 


ed with juch a kindneſs of nature, that 
This made his acquaintance much 


ſation, being well aſſured that t! 7 | 
would be delighted with it where he 


would be cenſured by him becauis | 
| they wanted it, | 


by contributing the utmoſt to make 


far as he could, ever conſidering bis 


He ſpent his ſummers at his houſe 


S c w . EA CE OLI 


ing faſhion of the latter times of his 


life, which carried gentlemen with 


their families from London, when it 
is deſerted by all whoſe abſence can 
be diſpenſed with, to places far dif- 
tant from their houſes and antient 
ſeats in the country. | | 
When he was in the" country, he 
conſtantly acted as a magiſtrate in his 
own diſtrict, and attended all thoſe 


meetings which were holden for the 


purpoſes of public juſtice. 


From the general opinion that was 


entertained of his inflexible integrity 
and ſuperior underſtanding, he was 
much teſorted to in that character at 
home. From his natural ſagacity, 
quick diſcernment, and long expe- 
rience, on hearing and examining the 
parties, he ſeldom failed ot obtaining 
a complete knowledge of the caſes 
that came before him ; and was there- 
by enabled to determine according 
to the rules of complete juſtice; ar- 


Ways giving his reaſon for what he 
did with a clearneſs and perſpicuity 


peculiar to himſelf, and thoſe reaſons 
expreſſed in words ſo accommodated 
to the underſtanding of all who heard 
lim, that few or none departed diſ- 
ſatisfied with his deciſions. | 
His firſt entrance into parliament 
was in the laſt year of the adminiſtra— 
tion of that able and honeſt miniſter, 
vir Robert Walpole, whoſe memory 
lath a title to be enrolled amongſt 
the ſaithfulleſt ſervants of the Crown, 


and trueſt friends to the liberties and 


real intereſts of the people, that the 
Britiſh empire hath been bleſſed with 
during the preſent or any former cen- 
TW 5 i 


Through this year Mr J. attended 


all the long days and nights in the 
| Houle of Commons, which the Oppo- 
lition ſpent in hunting that miniſter in- 
do the toils which they had made to 
| fake him, under the hackneyed and 


| ſpecious colour of purſuing the ene- 
mies to the happineſs and intereſts 


or the country. 
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| Unknown to Sir Robert, and un- 
connected with him by acquaintance 
or private regard, he ſupported him 
to the utmoſt of his power, till he 
retired from his high ſtation.— Hie 
ſeldom or never ſpoke whilſt ſitting 
in Parliament. | | 
From having Jong had a ſeat at the 


tending his duty there, he gained an 
underſtanding of the great outlines of 


try; and though he never publiſhed 
any thing on this ſubjeR, yet it was 
an object that engaged much of his 
attention, and on which he had made 
up in his mind certain principles, 
from which he never departed, in 
moſt of which, thoſe to whom he 
communicated them deemed him well 
warranted. | 


dictated by ſound policy ; that thoſe 


parts of it ſituated beyond the Atlan 


tic Ocean to the Welt, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Eaſt, 
were at too great a diltance to be 
governed as they ought to be; that 
the American colonies were too kind- 
ly foſtered by the mother country; 


moting their growth would, at laſt, 


rear them to a height at which they 


would think themſelves entitled to 
all: for emancipation from their pa- 


rent ſtate; an obſervation he often 


made before the event happened; 


prophecy, with conſequences he did 
not foreſee, become true hiſtory. 

Ne always beheld our conqueſts in 
the Eaſt Indies with a real concern, 


wealth, brought thence into this 
country by the individuals who had 
there acquired it, as an ample re- 
venge for the unjult depredations 
committed on the territorial poſſeſ- 
ſions of their princes, ever conſider- 


ing thoſe depredations as being the 


moſt 


Board of Trade, and conſtantly at- 


the commercial intereſts of this coun- 


He always conſidered the Britiſh 
empire as enlarged beyond the bounds 


that the millions expended in pro- 


and he lived to fee with regret his 


and conſidered the great influx of 


4437 | 6 
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moſt enormous acts of injuſtice that 
could he ſhewn from one ate to an- 


other, and that this was heightened | 


dy a moſt flagrant act ot ingratitude 
for the original permiſſion of com- 
mercial eſtabliſhments made on their 
coaſts, in order that trade might be 
carried on to more advantage; for 
which permiſſion the natives were en- 


| titled to the moſt perfect amity, and 


every public ſocial intercourſe thewn 
to the moſt favoured nations. Some- 
times he would add, that though 
Aſia had in her turn been often con- 
quered by all who attacked her, 
yet that the wealth brought from 
thence by the conquerors into their 


reſpective dominions had always in- 
troduced with it ſo great luxury, 


that thereby thoſe virtues by which 


they became conquerors were at laſt | 
enfeebled and done away, inſomuch 
that Aſia in her turn became the con- 
of which he inſtanced, a- 


queror; ot | 
mongſt others, the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire, as a laſting e- 
vidence. He confidered the Eaſt 
Indies and America as two immenſe 
diſproportionate wings to the ſmall 
body of the iſland, and expreſſed his 
fears leſt, at ſome time or other, they 
might fly away with the Britiſh em- 


Pire. 


As an author, ſo long as a true 


taſte of fine writing ſhall exiſt, he 


will have a diſtinguiſhed place amongſt 


thoſe who Have excclled. He won- 


derfully excelled in burleſque imiza- 


tions of the antient poets, by applying 


| . their thoughts 10 modern times and 
circumſtances. —He had, for many | 


years before he died, bid farewell to 
his Muſe, and, in the language of 
Lord Bacon, applied himſelf to fach 


ſubjects as come home,—though not 


to men's buſineſs, yet cloſe to their 


boſoms. But, long as the parting | 
dad been, yet almoſt in the laſt ſtage 
of his life, impelled by affection, he 
eourted his mule again. The ſincere 
and firong affection he bore to bis 
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” _— 


Majeſty produced the ſhort poem en 
his eſcape from the dangerous attack 
of a lunatick; in which it appears 
that however, when compared with 
his early poems, the ſun of his imagi. 
gination was at that time almo!! {+ 
yet age had not in the leaſt degree 
chilled in his heart the effuſions gt 
benevolence and affection. As 2 
writer of proſe, whoever. will ex- 
amine his ſtyle will find that be is 


entitled to a place among ſt the pure! 


and cor recteſt writers of the Enlif 
language. The Free Inquiry into 
the Nature and Origin of Evil,” Was 
the firſt of Mr ]s works on account 


of which he was attacked. Pam- 


phlets were publiſhed, and private 
letters addreſſed to him, on that oc 
caſion, ſome of them charged wit 
acrimony, much abuſe, and no ſmal 
portion of calumny. In a ſeconde- 
dition of that work, publiſhed ſme 
years after the firlt, having long ſub- 
mitted with filent patience to a treat- 


| ment which he by no means deſerved, 


in a preface to that edition he an- 
ſwered his adverſaries, which, who. 
ever will take the pains to read and 
conſider, will admire as a ſpecimen of 
his ſuperior talents in controverſid 
writing. „ | 
In the ſummer of the year 177 
he publiſhed «© A view of the In 


\ ternal Evidence of the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion,“ without his name, be te. 
ception it met with was ſuch as {el 
dom is ſhewn to the compoſitions cl 
the moſt approved writers. I 
was a work with which the clergf 
and laity were in general pleslec, 
many of them. delighted. It v3 


| tranflated into foreign languages, and 
| in a ſhort time went through three 


editions, to the laſt of which, by te 
advice of his friends, the author ps 
his name. "Though this book was 
attacked, and the author treated with 
a very unbecoming alperity, by 17 
able writers, yet the number ol Pf" 


4 


vate letters he received from . 
| al 


whom this work had che effect his 
henevolent intention propoſed, more 
than conſoled him for the rude treat- 
ment he received from ſuch writers. 


Far tartar foghartar ha Forts 
THE TRIFLER, 
Nobis LXXI. 
Thurſday September 23, 1790. 
Hiurs FOR WRITING THE Bix Tu, 
or A GOOD JEST, FROM THF EAR- 


LIEST ACCOUNTS TO THE PRESENT 
DAY, 


TXT HEN I obſerve how com 


plaiſant Mefieurs the Editors 


of the Newſpapers are in complimen- 


ting modern men of wit with the pa- 
rentage of ancient jokes picked out of 


thoſe ineſtimable treaſures publiſhed 
in the names of Joe Miller and Ben. 
Johnſon, I am often tempted to reſcue 


a good jeſt from ſuch hands, and by 


writing its Biography aſcertain its birth 
and parentage beyond all doubt and 
impoſition, But a variety of more 
important avocations prevent 

ſrom engaging in this work, which 
nevertheleſs would unqueſtionably be 


highly acceptable to all lovers of le. 


gitimate wit. 


Were any friend diſpoſed to un 


dertake the Life and Hiſtory of a 


good /e, 1 would recommend to 
him to trace it to its higheſt poſſible 


ſource, and that with all the ſpirit 
and zeal of an Antiquarian. Let us 
| take an example; in Laertius's Life 
of the famous Cyme Diogenec, | find 
the following witticiſm.—* A cer- 
tain Eunuch, a very wicked fellow, 
inſcribed over his door Let nothing 
wicted enter here — How, then, ſaid 
iogenes, is the Maſter to enter?“ 

doubt not but my readers have 


RK C 


me 


| 
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did not admit of jelting ; 
afterwards about the year 100 of our 


and have heard it fathered upon near“ 
ly as many wits, lt is neceſſary only to 
have the reputation of a wit, and the 
family encreaſes amazingly. I my- 


ſelf have heard this very jeſt, which is 


more than two thouſand years old, 


attributed to Dr Johnſon, John 


Wilkes, Edmund Burke, R. B. Sheri- 


dan, Lady Bridget Tollmache, Har- 
ry Erſkine, John Courtney, the Du- 
cheſs of Gordon, the Duke of ditto, 


with many others whoſe names L 


pretend not to recollect, and with 
what propriety my readers may judges 
PaRENTACE, LIFE Ax D PROGRESS | 


when they know that the true father 
of this jeſt died 320 years before 
Chriſt, and his Biographer in the year 
of our Lord 122, or nearly ſo, _ 
The Biographer might then pro- 
ceed to enquire into what uſe the A- 
thenians made of this jeſt, and how 
many of them laid claim to it, while 
it was traditionary. This 1 confeſs 
would be a work of great labour, but 


certainly of as much utility to the 
world as ſome works of greater labour 
| have proved. —He might, then, on 
the deſtruction of the Athenian re- 

public, and their ſubjection to Rome, 


fellow the et there, where, how- 


ever, the wars of Julius Cæſar which 


happened about the time, probably 


reckoning, find Diogenes Laertius 


the Hiſtorian aſcertaining this jeſt to 


be the legitimate property of his 


' nameſake the Cynic Philoſopher— 


From him he would probably trace 


it into ſome of the earlier Academies 
of Europe, if not obſtructed by the 
darkneſs of ignorance which once 


Emerg- 


overſpread our hemiſphere. 
ing from that, he would again trace 


its revival by Frobenius, who publiſh- _ 
ed the firſt edition of Laertius in 


1533, If in theſe days there were 
wits who underſtood Greek (a caſe 


not very common in our owz) they 


would probably transfer the property 
ol this jeſt to themſelves, or in their 
| 3 2 | | 84. 
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he would 
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eulogiums on their deceaſed friends 


aſcribe it to ſome of them, in the ſame 


manner as Ben Jobnſon's jeſts were 
given to Sam. Johnſon as ſoon as he 
was buried. After this our Biogra- 
pher might pay ſome compliments to 


_ Henry Stephens for having firſt tran- 


ſlated this jeſt into Latin, by which its 
circulation would be greatly promot- 
ed, and its /ather increaſe abundantly. 


It ſtill, however, would, like good 


books, be confined to the prieſts, 


whoſe intereſt it was to keep every | 


thing ſerious or jocular from the lai- 
ty. Mr Stanley, however, at length 

gave it to the Engliſh nation in their 
_ own tongue, and all the wits of the 
age laid hold of it. In Charles the 
IId's merry reign, when every thing 
was a joke, this of courſe would be 
introduced into genteel company, and 
it is probable it lived ſome time with 
Buckingham, Rocheſter, or 
Charles himſelf. The dramatic authors 


who are wits by profeſſion, and ſome- | 
times dull by privilege, next laid hold 


of it, and it was alternately the pro- 
perty of Dryden, D'Urfey, Vanbrugh, 
&c. and by regular gradations de- 


wits, Addiſon, Steele, Swift, Pope, 


c. How long they might keep poſ- : 
ſeſſion of it, may here be a ſubject of 


enquiry, and our Biographer ought 


to collect all the jeſt books of the 
time, where he would be able to al- 
certain the dates of its advancement 
It is 


from one maſter to the other. 
poſſible too, that it might, during 


lone part of this time, have travelled 


into Ireland, or Scotland, the Union 
having taken place. | 


Tooſſed about in this way ſrom lan- 
guage to language, and from nation 
to nation, from company to compa- 


ny, from wit to wit, and from jeſt book 


to jeſt book, it cannot be ſuppoſed to 
In fact 
it is more natural to imagine that it 


Have remained unimpaired. 


muſt have ſuffered very much by the 
various revolutions which took place 


even 
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from the time of its arrival in Eng- 
land. Cromwell hated a jeſt, and 
would probably ſuppreſs it; Charles 
IId murdered jeſts in the telling, 
but as his poets were wits, ſome ot 
them would keep this {24g for their 
own uſe, as ſoon as they had received 
it from Court. James IId was ſuch 
a bigot as to be a kind of ſtandiag 
jeſt himſelf—and William, although 
tome aſcribe vivacity to him, had 
certainly a phlegm about him that 
would have choaked any jelt. In 
Anne's reign it began again to 


* 
e 


bandied about—and as the number 


of wits bas ſince been increaſing iu a 
ratio compounded of the ratio of 
newſpapers, of magazines and of ail. 
thors, it is impoſlible to aſcertain che 
number of maſters or fathers this poor 
jeſt has had. In the preſent reign ! 
have enumerated ſome of its fathers, 
from my own hearing, but previous to 


the laſt ten years, it belonged to tl: 
great Mr Pitt, Lord Cheſterfield, 


Charles Townſend, and once got in- 
tothe hands of Voltaire, from whom 
it was reſcued by the Authors of ths 


| | Jeſt books, and has fince terved ihe 
ſcended to that celebrated club of 


perſonages mentioned in the beginning 
of this paper. Indeed I once enlit- 


ed it into my ow ſervice, but i im- 


mediately parted with it, think? 
that a ſervant who changes places ſo 
very often cannot be a good one. 
Hitherto I have ben giving fore 
hints to any gentleman who is diſpol. 
ed to write the Biography ol a good 
jeſt, and has leiſure for the undertat- 
ing. TI have told him how he ma) 
trace it rem its origin, but if he 
chooſes, he may perform his tak 
equally well by tracing it Sac 


to the ſource, and in ſome relpeds 


the latter mode may have its advan- 


| tage, He may conclude the whole 


with a paper on the Mutability of al 


| . -/ts, the uncertainty of jocular as 


well as landed property, that it ls 
hodie mihi, cras tibi. He may lame! 


of a hero or an empire, that it is ſub- 


je& to revolutions, miſerably apt to 
be mangled, miſreprefented, even 
murdered by the gothic barbarity of 


ignorance and dullneſs; that itis ſub- 


ject to all the varieties of faſhion and 


tinſel, and that it has occaſionally 


ſuffered much by travelling into fo- 
reign parts, or by foreign connexions, 
Whether he ought not to laſh the mo- 
dern wits for pretending to what 1s 
none of their own, for ſtealing other 
peoples goods and making them paſs 
for their own, &c. I leave to his 
judgement to determine—and fo cloſe 
my hints towards the Ziography of a 


god Feſt 
©88885SS85588835858 


Various intereſting Obſervations on 
| omen. 


[From Mrs Macaulay Graham's 
Letters on Education.) 


: Corax. 
| HOUGH the ſituation of wo- 


men in modern Europe, Hor- 
tent}a, when compared with that con- 
dition of abject ſlavery in which they 
have always been held in the eaſt, 
may be conſidered as brilliant; yet 


tif we withhold compariſon, and take 


the matter in a poſitive ſenſe, we ſhall 


have no great reaſon to boaſt of our 


privileges, or of the candour and in 
dulgence of the men towards us. For 
with a total and abſoluie excluſion of 


every political right to the ſex in ge- 


neral, married women. whoſe ſitua- 
ton demanas a particular indulgence, 


have hardly a civil right to ſave them 


tom the groffeit injuries; and though 
5 gallantry of ſome of the European 
deieties have neceſſarily produced in- 


dulgence, yet in others the faults of 
Vomen are treated with a ſeverity and | 
rancour which militates againſt every 
Principle ot tcligion and common 


— 
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ſenſe. Faults, my friend, I hear you 
ſay ; you take the matter in too ge- 
neral a ſenſe ; you know there is but 
one fault which a woman of honour 
may not commit with umpunity ; let 
her only take care that ſhe is not. 
caught in a love intrigue, and ſhe 
may lie, the may deceive, the may 
defame, ſhe may ruin her own family 
with gaming, and the peace of twenty 
others with her coquetry, and yet 
preſerve both her reputation and her 
peace. Theſe are glorious privileges 
indeed, Hortenſia; but while plays 


and novels are the favourite ſtudy of 


the fair, while the admiration of men 
continues to be ſet forth as the chief 
honour of woman, while power is 
only acquired by perſanal charms, 
while continual diilipation baniſhes 
the hour of reflection, Nature and 
flattery will too often prevail; and 
when this is the caſe, ſelt preſervation _ 


| will ſuggeſt to conſcious weakneſs 


thoſe methods which are the molt 
likely to conceal the ruinous treſpaſs, 
however baſe and criminal they may 
be in their nature. The crimes that 
women have commited, both to con- 
ceal and to indulge their natural tail- 


ings, ſhock the feelings of moral 
fenſe; but indeed every love intrigue, 
though it does not terminate in ſuch 


horrid cataſtrophes, muſt naturally 


tend to debaſe the female mind, from 


its violence to educational impreſſions, 
from the ſecrecy with which it muſt 


be conducted, and the debaſing de- 
pendency to which the intriguer, if 


the is a woman of reputation, is ſubs | 
jected. Lying, flattery, hypocriſy, 
bribery, and a long catalogue of the 


' meanelt of the human vices, mult all 


be employed to preſerve neceilary 
Hence delicacy ot ien- 
timent gradually decreaſes; the warn 
ings ot virtue are no longer felt; the 
mind becomes corrupted, and lies 
open to every ſolicitation which ap- 


petite or paſſion preſents. This muſt 


be the natural courſe of things in 
3 2 3 every 
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every being formed after the human 
plan; but it gives riſe to the trite and 
fooliſh obſervation, that the firſt fault 
aàgainſt chaſtity in woman has a radi- 
cal power to deprave the character. 
But no ſuch frail beings came out of 
the hands of Nature. 'The human 
mind is built of nobler materials than 
to be ſo eaſily corrupted ; and with 
all the diſadvantages of fituation and 
education, women ſeldom become en- 
tirely abandoned till they are thrown 
into a ſtate of deſperation by the ve- 
nomous rancour of their own ſex. 
The ſuperiority of addreſs peculiar 


very equitable indemnification for 
their inferiority in point of ſtrength. 


Without this, woman would not be 


the companion of man, but his ſlave 


that ſhe preſerves her equality, and 
governs him, while the affects to obey. 
Woman has every thing againſt her; 


as well our faults, as her own timidity 
She has nothing in 


and weakneſs. 
Her favour but her ſubtlety and her 


beauty; is it not very reaſonable 


therefore that ſhe ſhould cultivate 
both? 5 e 


I am perſuaded that Rouſſeau's un- 


derſtanding was too good to have led 
bim into this error, had he not been 


blinded by his pride and his ſenſuality. 


The firſt was ſoothed by the opinion 


of ſuperiority, Julled into acquieſ: | 
_ cence by cajolement ; and the ſecond | 


playing off all the arts of coquetry 
to 1aite the paſſions of the ſex. In- 


deed the author fully avows his ſenti- 


ments, by acknowledging that he 


_ cultivate her agreeable talents, in or- 
der to pleaſe her tuture huſband, with 
as much care ar d afliduity as a young 
Circaſſian cultivates her's to fit her 
for the harem of an eaſtern baſhaw. 
Ih heſe agreeable talents, as the au- 
chor expreſſes it, are played off to 
great advantage by women in all che 
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courts of Europe, who, for the art; 
of female allurement, do not give 
place to the Circaſſian. But it is the 
practice of theſe very arts, directed 
to enthral the men, which act in 3 
peculiar manner to corrupting the fe. 


male mind. Envy, malice, jealouiy, a 


cruel delight in infpiring ſentiments 


| which at firſt perhaps were never in. 


tended to be reciprocal, are leading 
features in the character of the coquet, 


whoſe aim is to ſubject the whole 


world to her own humour; but in 
this vain attempt ſhe commonly ſacri. 


| fices both her decency and her virtue. 
to the female ſex, ſays Rouſſeau, is | 


By the intrigues of women, and 
their rage for perſonal power and im. 


portance, the whole world has been 


filled with violence and injury ; and 


their levity and influence have proved 
It is by her ſuperior art and ingenuity | 


ſo hoſtile to the exiſtence or perma-. 


nence of national manners, that it 
fully juſtifies the keeneſs of Mr, 


Pope's ſatire on the fex. 

But I hear my Hortenſia ſay, whi- 
ther will this fit of moral anger carry 
you? I expect an apology, inſtead 


of a libel, on woman; according to 


your deſcription of the lex, the phie 
lojopher has more reaſon to regret ihe 


indulgence, than what you have ſome* 


times termed the injuſtice of the men; 


and to look with greater complacency 


on the ſurly manners of the ancient 
Greeks, and the ſelfiſhneſs of Aſiatic 
luxury, than on the gallantry of mo- 
dern Europe. © 


| Though you have often heard me 


expreſs myſelf with warmth in the 


vindication of female nature, Hor. 
tenſia, yet I never was an apologilt 


| for the conduct of women. 
would have a young French woman | 


cannot think the ſurlineſs of the Greek 
manners, or the ſelfiſhneſs of Aftatic 
luxury, a proper remedy to apply to 
the evil. If we could inſpect nar- 


| rowly into the domeſtic concerns © 
| ancient and modern Aſia, I dare {ay 
ve ſhould perceive that the firſt ſprings 


of the vaſt machine of ſociety were 


| ſet a-going by women; and as tothe 


Greeks, 


But 1 


mh ht 


Lone = | 


wats, „ 7 My 
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K; Greeks, though it might be ſuppoſed { any longer dazzled by falſe .charms 


© that the pecul arity of their manners | and unreal beauty. Till this is the 
would have rendered them indifferent | cafe, we mutt endeavour to palliate 
Io the ſex, yet they were 2vowedly | the evil we cannot remedy 3 and, in 
governed by them. They only tranſ- | the education of our females, raiſe as 
ferred that confidence which they many barriers to the corruptions of 
ought to have given their wives, to | the world, as our underſtanding and 
their courtezans, in the ſame manner | ſenſe of things will permit. 3 
as our Englith huſbands do their ten- As I give no credit to the opinion 
derneſs and their complaiſance. They j of a ſexual excellence, I have made 
Vill ſacrifice a wife of fortune and | no variation in the fundamental prin- 
family to reſentment, or the love of | ciples of the education of the two 
change, provided ſhe give them op- | ſexes ; but it will be necſſeary to ad- 
portunity, and bear with much Chriſ- | mit of ſuch a difference in the plan as 
tian patience to be ſupplanted by their | ſhall in ſome degree form the female 
footman in the perſon of their miſ- | mind to the particularity of its fitua- 
tueſs. | tion. | 350 
No; as Rouſſeau obſerves, it was The fruits of true philoſophy are 
ordained by Providence that women modeſty and humility ; for as we ad- 
ſhould govern ſome way or another ; | vance in knowledge, our deficiencies 
and all that reformation can do, is to | become more conſpicuous ; and by 
take power out of the hands of vice | learning to ſet a juit eſtimate on what 
and folly, and place it where it will | we poſſeſs, we find little gratification 
not be liable to be abuſed. I for the paſſion of pride. This is ſo 
To do the ſex juſtice, it muſt be | juſt an obſervation, that we may ven- 
confeſſed that hiſtory does not ſet forth | ture to pronounce, without any ex- 
more inſtances of poſitive power abuſed | ception to the rule, that a vain or 
by women, than by men; and when } proud man is, in a poſitive ſenſe, an 
the ſex have been taught wiſdom by | ignorant man. However, if it ſhould. 
education, they will be glad to give | be our lot to have one of the fair ſex, 
up indirect influence for rational pri- | diſtinguiſhed for any eminent degree 
vileges ; and the precarious ſove- | of perſonal charms, committed to our 
reiguty of an hour enjoyed with the care, ue muſt not attempt by a pre- 
meaneſt and moſt infamous of the ſpe- | mature cultivation to gather the fruits 
. ies, for thoſe eſtabliſhed rights which, of philoſophy before their feaſon, nor 
independent of accidental circum- expect to fiad the qualities of true 
ſtances, may afford protection to the | modeſty and humility make their ap- 
whole ſex. | Ü pearance till the blaze of beauty has 
2 3 | in ſome meaſure been ſubdued b 
reer ot time. For ſhould we exhauſt all tho | 
AKES, | 7 I | 
| | „%%% EA | powers of oratory, and all the ſtrength 
After all that has been advanced, | of ſound argument, in the endeavour 
ortenſia, the happineſs and per- | to convince our pupil that beauty is 
fection of the two ſexes are ſo reci- | of {mall weight in the ſcale of real 
procally dependant on one another, | excellence, the enflamed praiſes the 
| that, till both are reformed, there is | will continually hear beſtowed on this 
u expecting excellence in either. | quality will fix her in the opinion, 
I he candid Addiſon has confeſſed, | that we mean to keep her in ignorance 
at in order to embelliſh the miſtreſs, | of her true worth. She will think 
ns muſt give a new education to the | herſelf deceived, and ſhe will reſent 
ver, and teach the men not to be the injury by giving little credit to 
DOE our 
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our precepts, and placing her conſi- your propoſitions, and if they fng 


dence in thoſe who tickle her ears 


with laviſh panegyric on the cap- 


tivating graces of her perſon, 


Thus vanity ſteals on the mind, 
and thus a daughter, kept under by 


the ill exerted power of pareatal au- 
thority, gives a full ear to the flattery 


of a coxcomb. Happy would it be 


for the ſex did the miſchief end here ; 


but the ſoothings of flattery never fail 


to operate on the affections of the 
heart; and when love creeps into the 
boſom, the empire of reaſon is at an 
end. To prevent 


coxcombs, and ſerving cither to ſwell 
their triumph, or repair their ruined 
fortunes, it will be neceſſary to give 


them a full idea of the magnitnde of | 


their beauty, andthe power this qua- 
lity has over the frail mind of man. 
Nor have we in this caſe fo much to 
fear from the intimations of a judici- 


ons friend, as from the inſidious 
adulation of a deſigning admirer, 
The baughty beauty is too proud to | 
regard the admiration of tops and 


triflers ; ſhe will never condeſcend to 


the baſe, the treacherous, the danger- 
ous arts of coquetry ; and by keep- 


ing her heart free from the ſnares of 


love, ſhe will have time to cultivate 
that philoſophy which, if well under 
ſtood, is a never failing remedy to 


human pride. 


But the moſt difficult part of fe- 


male education, is to give girls ſuch 
an idea of chaſtity, as thall arm their 


. reaſon and their ſentiments on the fide 
of this uſeful virtue. For I believe 


there are more women of underſtand- 
ing led into acts of imprudence by the 
ignorance, the prejudices, and the 


falſe craft o thofe by whom they are | 


| educated, than from any other cauſe 


Lou may train up a docile idiot to 


any mode of thinking or acting, as 


may belt ſuit the intended purpoſe ; 
but a reaſoning being will ſcan over 


our fair pupils 
therefore from becoming the prey of 


— 


— 


vanity. 
an untortunate biaſs on her mind, {be 


| of duty, 


fanatic in morals, as ſome are in te- 


them grounded in falſehood, they 
will reject them with diſdain. When 
you tell a girl of ſpirit and reflection 


that chaſtity is a ſexual virtue, and 


the want of it a ſexual vice, ſhe will 
be apt to examine into the principles 
of religion, morals, and the reaſon 
of things, in order to ſatisfy herſelf 
on the truth of your propoſition, And 
when, after the ſtricteſt enquiries, {he 


finds nothing that will warrant the 
confining the propoſition to a parti. 
cular ſenſe, ſhe will entertain doubts 


either of your wiſdom or your fin. 
cerity ; and regarding you either as 


a deceiver or a fool, ſhe will transfer 


her confidence to the companion of 
the eaſy vacant hour, whole compli. 
ance with her opinions can flatter her 
Thus leſt to Nature, with 


will fall a victim to the firſt plaulible 


being who has formed a deſign on ber 


perſon. Rouflean is ſo ſenſible of 
this truth, that he quarrels with lu- 
man reaſon, and would put her out 
of the queſtion in all conſiderations 
But this is being as great a 


ligion; and I ſhould much doubt the 


reality of that duty which would not 


ſtand the teſt of fair enquiry ; beides 
as I intend to breed my pupils up to 
act a rational part in the world, and 


not to fill up a niche in the feraplio 
of a ſultan, I ſhail certainly give 


them leave to ule their reaton in all 
matters which concern their duty and 


| happineſs, and ſhall ſpare no pains in 


the cultivation of this only ſure guide 
to virtue, | 
great utility of chaſtity aud conti 
nence ; that the one preſerves the 
body in health and vigour, anc the 


other, the purity and independence 
founced either in nature or in chance, | 


of the mind, without which it is m- 


poſſible to poſſeſs virtue or happineſs. 
1 thall intimate, that the great differ- 
ence now beheld in the external con- 
ſequences which follow, the deviation? 


trom 


1 ſhall inform them ot the 


N. 
* 


trom chaſtity in the two ſexes, did in 
all probability ariſe from women hav- 
ing been conſidered as the mere pro- 
perty of the men ; and, on this ac- 
count had no fight to diſpoſe of their 
own perſons: that policy adopted this 
difference, when the plea of property 


had been given up; and it was ſtill 


preſerved in ſociety from the unruly 


licentiouſneſs of the men, who, find- 


ing no obſtacles in the delicacy of the 
other ſex, continue to ſet at defiance 
both divine and moral law, and by 
mutnal ſupport and general opinion 
to nſe their natural freedom with 1m- 
punity. I ſhall obſerve, that this 
tate of thiazs renders the ſituation of 
ſemales, in their individual capacity, 
very precarious 3 for the ſtrength 


which Nature has given to the paſſion 


of love, in order to ferve her pur- 
poſes, has made it the moſt ungovernal 
propenſity of any which attends us. 


The ſnares therctore, that are con- 


tinually laid for women, by perſons 
who run no riſk in compaſſing their 
ſeduction, expoſes them to continual 
danger; while the implacability of 
their own ſex, who fear to give up 
any advantages which a ſuperior pru- 
dence, or even its appearances, give 
them, renders one falſe ſtep an irre- 
trievable misfortune. That, for theſe 
reaſons, coquetry in women is as 
dangerous as it is diſhonourable. 
That a coquet commonly finds her 


own perdition, in the very flames 
which ſhe raiſes to conſume others; 


and that if any thing can excuſe the 
baſeneſs of female ſeduction, it is the 
baits which are flung out by women 
to entangle the affections, and excite 
the paſſions of men. 8 


know not what you may think of | 


my method, Hortenſia, which I muſt 


acknowledge to carry the ſtamp of 


lingularity ; but for my part, J am 
angume enougli to expect to turn out 
of my hands a careleſs, modeſt beau- 
ty, grave, manly, noble, ſell of 
ſtrength and majeſty; and carrying 
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ful to defend her againſt the ſharpeſt 
arrow that ever was ſhot from Cupid's 
bow. A woman, whoſe virtue will 
not be of the kind to rankle into an 
inveterate malignity againſt her own 


ſex, for faults which ſhe even encou- 
rages in the men, but who, under- 


ſtanding the principles of true reli- 


gion and morality, will regard chaſ- 
tity and truth as indiſpenſible quali- 


ties in virtuous characters of either 


ſex ; whoſe juſtice will incline her to 


extend her benevolence to the frailties 


of the fair as circumſtances invite, 


and to manifeſt her reſentment againſt 


the underminers of female happineſs; 


in ſhort, a woman who will not take 
a male rake either for a huſband or 
a friend. And let me tell you, Hor- 


tenſia, if women had as much regard 


for the virtue of chaſtity as in ſome 


_ caſes they pretend to have, a reforma- 
tion would long ſince have taken place 
in the world; but while they conti. 
nue to cheriſh immodeſty in the men. 
their bitter perſecution of their own 


ſex will not ſave them from the im- 
putation of thoſe concealed propenſi- 


ties with which they are accuſed by 
Pope, and other ſevere ſatiriſts on the 


lex. . 
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"From the third Volume of Dr. Blair's 
Sermons, juſt publiſhed.) 


; | 2 * IME A of ſo great importance | 


to mankind, that it cannot too 
often employ religious meditation. 
There is nothing in the management 


of which wiſdom is more requſite, or 
where mankind diſplay their incon- 
ſiſteney more. In its particular par- 


cels, they appear entirely careleſs of 
it; and throw it away with thought. 
leſs profuſion. But, when collected 

| into 
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about her an ægis ſufficiently power- 
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umiliation and regret. 
is the perſon, who having acted for 


58 Confrderations on a Netroſpect of Time paſ, 


into ſome of its great portions, and 


viewed as the meaſure of their con- 


tinuance in life, they become ſenſible 
of its value, and begin to regard it 


with a ſerious eye. While day after 
day is waſted in a courſe of idleneſs 
or vicious pleaſures, if ſome incident 


ſhall occur which leads the moſt in- 
conſiderate man to think of his age, 
or time of life; how much of it is 


gone; at what period of it he is now 


arrived; and to what proportion of 
it he can with any probability look 


forward, as yet to come; he can 
hardly avoid feeling ſome ſecret com- 


punction, and reflecting ſeriouſly upon 


his ſtate, Happy, if that virtuons 


_ impreſſion were not of momentary 
__ continuance, but retained its influ- 
ence amid the ſucceeding cares and 
Pleaſures of the world“ \ 
According to the progreſs which 
we have made in the journey of life, 
the field which paſt years preſent to 
_ our review will be more or leſs ex- 
tenſive. But to every one they will 


be found to afford ſufficient matter of 
For where 


any time in the world, remembers 
not many errors, and many follies, 
in his paſt behaviour? Who dares to 
ſay, that he has improved, as he 
might have done, the various ad- 


_ vantages which were offered him; 


and that he recalls nothing for which 


hc has reaſon either to grieve, or to 


bluſh ? When we recolle& the ſeveral 


| ſaves of life through which we have 


pailed ; the ſucceſhve occupations in 
which we have been engaged, the 


_ defigns we have formed, and the 


hopes ard fears which alternately have 
filled our breaſt ; how barren for moſt 


part is the remembrance ; and how 


few traces of any thing valuable or 


important remain? Like characters 


drawn on the ſand, which the next 
wave waſhes totally away, ſo one tri- 
vial ſucceſſion of events has effaced 


the memory of the preceeding ; and 


have acted, we are neither wiſer nor 
hetter than if ſuch actions had never 
been. Hence, let the retroſpect of 


what 1s palt produce, as its firſt effect, 


humiliation in our own eyes, and 
abaſement before God. 
human pride and ſelf. complacency 
require ſome correction; and that 


adminiſtered, than by an impartial 
and ſerious review of former life. 

But though paſt time be gone, we 
are not to conſider it as irredeemably 
loſt. To a very profitable purpoſe 
it may yet be applied, if we lay hold 
of it while it remains in remembrance, 
and oblige it to contribute to ſuture 
improvement. If you have gained 
nothing more by the years that are 
paſt, you have at leaſt gained expe- 
rience; and experience is the mother 
of wiſdom. You have ſeen the weak 
parts of your character; and may 
have diſcovered the chief ſources of 
your miſconduct. To theſe let your 
attention be directed; on theſe, let 
the proper guards be ſet. It you 
have trifled long, reſolve to trifle 9 
more. If your paſſions have often 


how they may be kept, in future, 
under better diſcipline. Learn, at 
the ſame time, never to truſt pre- 
ſumptuouſly in your own wiidom. 
Humbly apply to the author of your 
being, and beſeech his grace to guide 


dangerous paths, in which experi- 
ence has ſhown that you are ſo read 
to err, and fall. oo 
In reviewing paſt life, it cann 
but occur, that many things now ap: 
pear of inconfiderable importance, 
| which once occupied and attached is, 
in the higheſt degree. Where ale 


thoſe keen competitions, thoſe matt. 
fying diſappointments, thoſe violent 
enmities, thoſe eager purſuits, whic 


| we ancethought were to laſt for ger 


though we have ſeemed all along to 
be buſy, yet for much of what we 


Much do 


correction is never more effectually 
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| you ſafely through thoſe flippery and 
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and on which we conſidered our whole 
happineſs or miſery as ſuſpended? 
We look back npon them now, as 
pon a dream which has paſſed away. 
None of thoſe mighty conſequences 
have followed which we had predicted 
The airy fabric has vaniſhed, and 
left no trace behind it. We ſmile at 
our former violence ; and wonder 
how ſuch things could have ever ap- 
peared ſo fignificant and great. We 
may reſt aſſured, that what hath been, 
ſhall again be. When time ſhall 
once have laid his lenient hand on the 
paſſions and purſuits of the preſent 
moment, they too ſhall loſe that ima- 
ginary value which heated fancy now 
bellows upon them. Hence, let them 
already begin to ſubſide to their pro- 
per level. Let wiſdom infuſe a tinc- 
ture of moderation into the eagerneſs 
of conteſt, by anticipating that period 
of coolneſs, which the lapſe of time 
will, of itſelf, certainly bring. — 
When we look back on years that are 
pat, how ſwiftly do they appear to | 
have fleeted away? How inſenſibly 
has one period of life ſtolen upon us 
after another, like the ſucceſſive inci- 


dents in a tale that is told? Before 


we were aware, childhood had growa 
up into youth; youth had paſted into 
manhood ; and manhood now, per- 
haps, begins to aſſume the grey hair, 
and to decline into old age. When 
We are carrying our views forward, 
months and years to come ſeem to 
| ftretch through a long and extenſive 
ſpace But when the time ſhall arrive 
ok our looking back, they ſhall ap- 
bear contracted within narrow bounds. 
| Time, when yet before us, ſeems to 
advance with flow and tardy ſteps; 
no ſooner is it paſt, than we diſcern 
its wings. OR RI he 21 
I.᷑t is a remarkable peculiarity in the 
| Tetroſpe& of former life, that it is 
| commonly attended with ſome mea- 
3 ſure of heavineſs of heart. Even to 
| the moſt proſperous, the memory of 


| J99s that are paſt is accompanied with 


Vol. III. 


Conſideration- on a Netroſpect of Time paſt. 
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ſecret ſorrow. In the days of former 


years, many objects ariſe to view, 


which make the molt unthinking, 
grave; and render the ſerious, ſad. 
The pleaſurable ſcenes of youth, the 


| objects on which our affections had 
been early placed, the companions 
and friends with whom we had ſpent. 
many happy days, even the places 


and the occupations to which we had 
been long accuſtomed, but to which 
we have now bid farewell, can hardly 
ever berecalled, without ſoftening, 
nor ſometimes, without piercing, the 
heart. Such ſenſations, to which few, 
if any, are wholly ſtrangers, afford 
a ſtrong proof of that vanity of the 
human ſtate, which is ſo often repre- 
ſented in the ſacred writings : and 
vain indeed mult that ſtate be, where 
ſhades of grief tinge the recollection 
of its brighteſt ſcenes. But, at the 


ſame time, though it be very proper 


that ſuch meditations ſhould ſome. 
times enter the mind, yet on them L 


adviſe not the gentle and tender heart. 


to dwell too long. They are apt to 


produce a fruitleſs melanchely; to 
deject, without bringing much im- 


provement; to thicken the gloom 
which already hangs over human life, 
without furniſhing proportionable as 


ſiſtance to virtue. „„ 
Let me adviſe you, rather to re- 


call to view ſuch parts of former con- 
duct, if any ſuch there be, as afford 


in the remembrance a rational ſatis- 


faction. And what parts of conduct 


are theſe? Are they the purſuits of 


ſenſual pleaſure, the riots of jollity, 


or the diſplays of ſhow and vanity? 
No; I appeal to your hearts, my 
triends, if what you recolle& with 

molt pleaſure be not the innocent, the 
| virtuous, the honourable parts of your 
paſt life; when you were employed 
in cultivating your minds, and im- 


proving them with uſeful knowledge; 


when, by regular application and 


perſevering labour, you were laying 


the foundation of future reputation 
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and advancement ; when you were 
occupied in diſcharging with fidelity 
the duties of your (tation, and ac- 
quiring the eſteem of the worthy and 
the good; when in ſome trying ſitua- 
tion you were enabled to act your 


Part with firmneſs and honour ; or 


had ſeized the happy opportunity ot 
aſſiſting the deſerving, of relieving 
the diſtreſſed, and bringing down 


upon your heads the bleſſings of thoſe 


that were ready to periſh—Theſe, 
theſe are the parts of former life which 
are recalled with moſt ſatisfaction ! 


On them alone, no heavineſs of heart _ 


attends, You enjoy them as a trea- 
ſure which is now ſtored up, and put 
beyond all danger of being loſt. Theſe 
chear the hours of ſadneſs, lighten the 
burden of old age, and, through the 
mortifying remembrance of much ot 


the paſt, dart a ray of light and joy.— 
From the review ot theſe, and the 
compariſon of them with the deceitful. 
pulwleaſures of fin, let us learn how to 
_ form our eſtimate of happineſs. Let 
us learn what is true, What is falſe, | 
in human pleaſures; and from expe- 
rience of the paſt, judge of the quar- | 
ter to which we mult in future turn, 


it we would lay a foundation for per- 


manent ſatisfaction. 55 
 SS8S88S8888888888 
To the Publiſher of the AztrDERN 


11 


ous correſpondent Juvexis, for his a- 
muling and inſtructive communications, 


1 am, however, perſuaded that the ar- 
guments he has put in the mouth of his | 
old friend, to eſtabliſſi the ſuperior effects 
of Painting upon mankind, will make 

few converts to his opinion; mine, at 


leaſt, is ſo very different, that I am 


tempted to make a few obſervations on 
the fubject. 


FE readers of your miſcellany 
1 are much obliged to your ingeni- 


On the ſuperior Influence of Poetry over Painting. 


| fertority beyond diſpute. 


— 


To aſſert that the effects of Painting 


upon mankind are greater than thyſs 
produced by Poetry or Muſic, is, in my 
humble opinion, to fly in the ſace of the 
united teſtimony of reaſon and exyeri. 
ence. I ſhould, indeed, heſitate to gire 
my opinion on the ſubject, were ng 
every man rendered a competent judge, 
by conſulting his own feelings, "Thy 
Poetry and Muſic poſſeſs many advan. 
tages over Painting, will no more be 
queſtioned, than that the latter in its 
turn has ſome few advantages over the 
former, but they are ſuch as only di- 
play its general inferiority in the ſtrogg— 
er light. As in a future number [ 
mean to trouble you with ſome thoughts 
on the influence of Poetry and Mußt 
upon mankind, my obfervarions (hall, at 
preſent, be chiefly confined to painting, 


and to the arguments advanced by your 
_ correſpondent to prove its ſuperiority. 


HisTorical PaintinG double 
affords the nobleſt diſplay of the art, 
and gives the fulleſt ſcope to the genius 
of the artiſt z and it is in pictures of this 
claſs that we ſhould expect to ſee its ex- 
traordinary effects realized: but, un. 
luckily, its comparative impertc&ion is 
here ſo conſpicuous, as to eftabliſh its in- 
The Painter 
makes choice of ſome ſtriking incicer: 
in a ſtory for his ſubject; he exhaulis 
every reſource of his art and his genius 
in throwing an expreſhon into the cour- 


tenances and attitudes of his principa 
| figures, that cannot fail of producing the 
warmeſt admiration of his ſkill; he 2. 


dorns them with the external qualities 


of beauty, grace, and dignity : but, 


after all, he only giyes us a general 
idea of their characters; we are not in- 
ſpired with ſentiments of eſteem or a. 


verſion, we are not intereſted in their 


fate in the ſame degree as by the minute 
delineation of character which the Poets 


narration preſents. The pencil cannot 


expreſs thoſe ſentiments which in certain 


| circumſtances, come with ſuch force and 


dignity from the mouth of the hero. 


The Poet, in the courſe of his narra- 
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give, can introduce a thouſand little cir- 
cCumſtances, every one of which may 


affect us as ſenſibly as the one incident 


the Painter has choſen for his ſubject; 
and yet theſe circumſtances, though fo 
intereſting in themſelves, are ſo inti- 
mately connected with the general de- 


{igo, that we can only conſider them as 


tending to heighten the effect of the 
harmonious whole. Every perſon who 
has peruſed a well-wrought tale, adorn- 
ed with all the faſcinating graces of 
language, harmony of numbers, and 
ſplendour of imagery, muſt acknowledge 
that the Poet poſſeſſes an unlimited em- 


pire over our ſouls, calling forth their 


every emotion at his pleaſure, gradually 


working up our feelings, and ſtretching 


them on the rack of anxiety, until the 
tear of joy or ſorrow proclaims the 
pleaſing or mournful cataſtrophe. 

It muſt, I apprebend, be in the caſe 
of an unuſual coincidence of circum- 
ſtances, that pictures can produce ſuch 
effects as thoſe related in your correſ- 
we- anecdotes. It is not at all 
urpriſing, for inſtance, that Portia 
| thouſd burſt into tears, upon having the 
recent circumſtances of her parting with 
Brutus recalled to her memory by a 
picture repreſenting a ſimilar ſcene ; but 
would not the ſame effects have been 
produced by the flighteſt circumſtance 


* 


dat could have brought a ſimilar inci- 
BY dent to her recollection ? Would not her 


diſtreſs have been much heightened, 
would not buſy meddling memory have 
called up a ſucceſſion of ideas ſtill more 
painful, had ſhe peruſed Homer's malter. 


ly deſcription of that affecting ſcene ? | 


The other examples need not be men- 


tioned, as their effects may well be 


accounted for in the ſame manner, and, 
t may be added, it is not by a few ſuch 


ſolitary inſtances that the influence of 


panting upon mankind in general can 
be aſcertained. | 


That there are ſubje*s more proper 


for the Painter than the Poet, and on | 
Who can paint like Nature! 


the contrary, ſubjects that the Poet can 
tandle wich more effect than the Paint- 


——_— — 


er, cannot be denied. It would be a 
tedious as well as an unneceſſary en- 
quiry, whether thoſe propoſed by your 


correſpondent are more proper for the 


pen or the pencil. In one inſtance, at 


leaſt, he is unhappy in his choice. 


A confuſed aſſemblage of wen and horſ- 


es, and armour, prancing here and. 


tumbling there, is by no means calcul- 


ated to infpire thoſe emotions of pity and 


terror, which are fo powerfully excited 
by the repreſentations of Homer and 
Virgil, or thoſe of the venerable ſon of 
Fingal. To me it appears impoſſible for 


a Painter to throw a ſpark of Homer's 


ſublimity into a repreſentation of any one 
of the battles deſcribed by that immor- 
tal bard. | os 


If the impreſſions made by Hiſtorical - 


Painting are fo faint, what ſhall we ſay 


of Laxpscaet ? True, fir, nature is 


an admirable Painter, it is impoſſible to 


ſurvey her works but with rapture; we 
cannot walk out in a morning, and con- 


template the ſerenity of the ſky, the 
glories of the fiſing ſun, the verdure of 


the mead, the glowing colours of the 
opening flowers, the delightful} variety 
of hill and dale, and grove and ſtream, 


without experiencing that elevation of 


mind, thoſe emotions of joy and grati- 
' tude to the benevolent Author of our 
exiſtence, that ſuch ſcenes are fo well 


calculated to inſpire. With awe and 


wonder we behold the more ſublime ob- 
jects that Nature preſents to our view; 
the headlong torrent, the threatning 


precipice, the rolling billows—or hear 


| the tempeſt howling over the blaſted 


heath, or the North wind whiſtling 
through the naked walls of ſome dit- 


mantled tower. But let any part of this 
beautiful or ſublime ſcenery be repre- 


ſented on canvas, do we behold it with 
{ſimilar emotions of wonder and awe, of 


| joy and gratitude ? No—we pay the de- 
{erved tribute of applauſe to the artiſt, 
and, when he reaches to the utmoſt li- 


mits of his art, we can only exclaim, 


Cakicaruxks are the next ſubject 
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greſs, what faſhionable folly has been 
Jaughed out of countenance by a carni- 
cCature? The ſtupendous fabric that a 
few years ago. adorned the head of the 
Belle, the pigtail and ſmart toupee of the 
Maccaroni, feathers, hoops, cork-rumps, 
and all the er- cetera of faſſionable extra- 
vagance, have in their turns been attack- 
ed by the diſciples of the Hogarthian 
ſchool, but without effect; every faſhion 
has had its day, has deſcended in the 
ordinary gradation from the court to the 
cottage, and has only diſappeared to 
make room for another equally ridicu- 
lous. 
Tame weapons, the ſame ſucceſs might 
be expected; but this is ſeldom attempt- 
ed; the ſatyrical prints of the preſent 
day are only calculated to blow up the 
flames of diſcord among our country- 
men, to ſtrengthen the hands of politi- 


cal factions, the adherents of which, 


actuated by a boundleſs ambition, ſtrain 
every nerve to reach the ſummit of 
power, and to erect the fabric of their 
on greatneſs on the ruins of their 
country. _ | 5 | 


of the art, ſeems to ſtand high in your 
correſpondent's eſtimation. But upon 


what foundations does he eſtabliſh its 
importance? Why, Portraits, by pre- 
ſerving the memory of departed friends, 
leſſen the calamity of the ſurvivers, and 
by calling to mind the examples of good 


and great men, promote the intereſts of 
religion and virtue. Alas! Sit, how 


often do we fee dozens of Family Pic- | 
| tures huddled up 10 a garret, to rot 
among other uſeleſs lumber! a ſlender 


conſolation to thoſe who leave their 


Portraits, as a legacy to their relations. 


I am rather inclined to think, that to 
have a ſtriking reſemblance of a deceaſ- 
_ ed friend always in view would keep 
alive ſuch painful ideas, as might tend 
rather to heighten, than alleviate the 


— 


| heart, Pg. 


4 Forgets one feature of 


Were vice attacked with the | 


_  PorTrarT PaiNnTiNG, which cri- | 
ties have pronounced the meaneſt branch 
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of your Correſpondent's encomuims ; | 
and here too I mult differ from him. 
What, vice has been checked in its pro- 


calamity. May we not alſo conclude, 


that if a warm attachment has ſubſilted, 
grief, mellowed into a tender and affecti. 
onate remembrance, will ever kee 
poſſeſſion of the breaſt of the ſurvixer? 
The fame obſervation will apply to the 
ſuppoſed caſe of the abſent lover; had 


your correſpondent ever experienced the 
effects of the tender paſſion, he mult hae 


been ſenſible, that to a lover a Portrait 
of his miſtreſs is not neceſſary to call 
her perfections to his remembrance; 
her every feature is engraven on his 


„% Periſh the lover whoſe imperfech flame 
the nymph he 
loves.” ; : 


It is but a juſt tribute of public prati. 


tude to the memory of illuſtrious men, 


to erect their ſtatues, and to exhibit their 
Portraits in the molt public places ; but 


Ve do not find that it is the proſpect of 


ſuch honours that ſtimulates men to the 
performance of great and good actions; 


that modeſty which is the concomitant 


of genius and worth, ſhrinks from ſuch 
public marks of approbation, and hence 
we have ſeen fimilar honours rejected 
by thoſe who have eſtabliſhed the belt 
claims to them. The great names of 
antiquity have been tranſmitted to Us, 
but not through the medium of the 
pencil. Thoſe who diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves: by their zeal in promoting the 
happineſs of mankind, will live 1n the 


records of the Hiſtorian, and the ſong 


of the Poet; while the man of genius 
erects to himſelf a monument more du: 
rable than marble or brats. 

Far be it from me to depreciate the 
merits of Painting. I am fond of pic- 
tures; the numerous collections that 
are every day exhibited in London were 
to me an inexhauſtible fund of enter- 
tainment when I had occaſion to reſide 
for ſome time in that metropolis. At the 


ſame time, be it underſtood, I am ne 


Connoiſſeur ; ſhould I bluſh to ſay that 


| I have ſeen a picture announced as the 
| work of @ maſter, and fold for a 7 
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-onfiderable ſum of money, in which 1 
could not diſcern one beauty, and for 
which 1 would not have given three 
farthings ?—Being ſo poor a judge my- 
elf, you may believe 1 was very atten- 
tive to the obſervations of the numerous 
ſpearors that croud theſe exhibitions, 
that l might, if poſſible, diſcover in what 
the excellence of ſome boaſted pictures 
confilted ; but in vain did L look for ſuch 
information 3 among pretended critics 
opinions differed ſo much, that what one 
extolled as a chef-dPoeuvre, another exe- 


crated as piece of vile daubing. Never 


could I diſcover in the countenance of 
a ſingle individual any appearance of 


that enthuſiaſm which, in your correſ- 


pondent's opinion, mult be inſpired by 


the © maſterly deſigns of a Raphael, 
the luxuriant colouring of a Titian, or | 
| the graceful ſimplicity of a Guido”? | 
on the contrary, fir, I have ſcen a col- 

lection of pictures, by the greateſt maſ- 
ters that Europe could ever boaſt, fur. 


veyed by a gaping multitude, with e- 
motions ſimilar to thoſe they would have 
betrayed at an exhibition of fo many gild- 
ed frames; and yet many of them, it 
may be preſumed, were endowed with 


a ſufficient portion of ſenſibility; they 
could feel for real diſtreſs, and even 
med a tear over the tale of fancied woe. 
So many Anecdotes are told of the lu- 
dicrous miſtakes of Connoifſeurs, that few 


people will venture to give their opinion 
of a picture at firſt ſight ; but, where is 
the boaſted excellence of the art, where 
ns power over the paſſions, if we muſt 


de told whether we ſhould applaud or 


condemn, whether we ſhould laugh or 
cry? It ſeems indeed, pretty evident 


| 43 | that tobe affected | by 5 picture 3 muſt 3 


de capable of deciding with critical ſa. 


Zacity upon its merits; and as few are 


bleſt with ſuch a thorough knowledge of 
the myſteries of the art, its influence 


can only extend to a few favoured Con- 


noi ſſcur N | | 
Upon the whole, ſir, the impreſſions 
made by Painting are, in my opinion, 


— 


— — 
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Poetry and Muſic upon mankind is uni- 


hear from 


Aberdeen, 16th Septr. 1790. 
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In Bains-hole, County of Aberdeen, 


AN D N 


R THR. 

F U 3ůůã̈uauf:eme ;⸗ 
55 0 F 
ALEXANDER GILLESPIE. 


[Before Lords Eſkgrove and Swinton, 
Septr. 11th, 1790.] 


Alexr. Gilleſpie, with ſome others, 
were drinking in an ale-houſe, near to 
where the priſoner, James Henderion, 


— — — 


Gilleſpie ſuddenly coſe up, and went 
out, without telling any one where he 
was going Half an hour afterwards, 


one of the company began to wonder 


what had become of him; and think» 


ing that he might perhaps be in Hen 
derſon's houſe, went there to 1nquire 


after him. He did not find Henderſon 


„% wouid be known by; and that be 


to where Gilleſpie was lying: Here he 
_ almoſt ſpeechleſs. | 5 

By this time, feveral other perſens 
had come up, alarmed by the noiſe 


which they had heard, and in their pre- 


ence, Henderſon again ſtruck Gillet- 
pie, with a ſtick which he had in is 
hand, and repeatedly ſaid, that he 4 
been attempting to break into his hovt-, 


ant and baited, while the influence of 


Seemed very much 1incenſed—thew ed 
no temorſe for what he had done — 915. 
on the contrary, treated the almoik 
lifeleſs corpſe with the greateſt inhu- 
manity. F 


7 
x2%L 


verſal and unbounded. If theſe thoughts 
with all their imperfections, are accept- 
able, you may 1n all probability again 


Yours, &c. B. 


 FAMES HENDERSON, 


ELIZABETH STUART, his Wife, 


at the Autumn Circuit at Aberdeen, 


N the evening ot the xoth July aft, 


Iived. About eleven o'clock at night, 


within, but in a little time met him, 
and was told by him, That he had. 
given Gilleſpie tach a mark as he 


* wovid not dreſs any more lates in 
© Fondiand®” ; he then conducted him 


found him weltering in his blood, and 
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Next day, Henderſon came into A- 
berdeen, and got a paragraph drawn up 
by a lawyer, which was ſent to the pub- 
liſber of the Aberdeen Journal, and in- 
ſerted on the authority of the lawyer, 
Who drew up and ſigned it. The para- 
graph ſtated, That a perſon of the name 
of Gilleſpie, having attempted to break 
Into his houſe, was ſeverely drubbed, 


and that it was thought he could not | 


ſurvive it. 


The poor unfortunate man Gilleſ- 


pie ſurvived but a few hours; and his 
phody having been examined by ſurgeons, 


' there appeared three deep wounds on 


the back part of his head, apparently 
_ given by a ſharp edged inſtrument, any 
one of which, the ſurgeon deponcd, 
would have been mortal : there were 
beſides, ſeveral] ſtabs upon his body, 
ſeemingly by a ſharp pointed inſtru 
ment, and one of his eyes was driven 
into the ſocket, | | 
In the declarations which the priſon- 
er emitted, he all along maintained, that 
the deceaſed attempted to rob his houſe, 


his property, that he uſed the violence 
which he did oſe. In particular, he 
averred, that Gilleſpie firſt attempted 
to break open the door; then broke the 
window, by throwing in large ſtones, 


and when he was endeavouring to get 


in at the window, he, (the priſoner) 
who was then in bed, as were all his 
family, roſe up, and ſtruck him ſeveral 
times with the ſtones which had been 
_ thrown in. | ET 
There were only two witnefles who 


were in Hendetſon's houſe, at the time 


the fray happened; one of them was an 
_ elderly woman, a relation of the other 
priſoner Elizabeth Stewart: the other 
Was a boy, about 14 years of age, who 
Had come accidentally to the priſoner's 
_ Houle, in order, as he ſaid, to get lodg- 
ing that night. e * 

heir depoſitions were materially dif- 
ferent; and as they were the only direct 


witneſſes to the fact, the event of the 


trial depended in a great meaſure upon 
the teſtimony of that one, whom the 


jury ſhould give moſt credit to. The 
woman (Janet Stevenſon) deponed in 


ſubſtance, © That the priſoners were gone 
to bed before ſhe went, and had roofed 
: the fire; that after ſhe had been ſome 

© time in bed, ſhe was awakened by the 
'© noiſe of the breaking of the window 


** 
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that ſhe immediately got out of hed 


c 

© and run to the door, but ſaw no-body 
* there ; that ſoon afterwards Hender. 
6 
. 
5 


ſon came in, and faid, that he had 


© been in purſuit of the perſon who had 


attempted to break his houſe. 
The boy deponed in ſubſtance, * That 


© the deceaſed came to the priſoner's 


© houſe about 11 at night, in a peace. 
able manner, came in at the door, 


Gillſpie called for a dram, upon which 
the priſoner took up an ax, and ſtiuck 


which the deceaſed tell, and the pri. 
ſoner dragged him out of the houſe; 
that he, the deponent, being afraid 
of himſelf, run off; and while he 
as going away, ſaw Henderſon break 
his own window, and the other priſon- 
er, Elizabeth Stewart, ſtrike out the 
eyes of the deceaſed, with a fork. 

The priſoner all along denied that 
there was any ſuch boy in his bouſe, on 


the night libelled; and, in exculpation 
and that it was to defend himſelf and 


offered to prove, that the boy was at 


a different place at the time libelled; 


alſo, that Gillefpie had the character of 


being a thief, and of having been guilty 
of himilar aQs of houſebreaking. lhe 
Court allowed the fir{t of theſe to be the 


ſubject of proot, but refuſed to ailow tie 
other. It was accordingly proved, that 


the boy, on the evening libelled, had 


got his ſupper in a farmer's houſe about 
{1x miles from the priſoner's, and had 


betwixt 9 ard 10 o'clock gone out t0 


ſleep in his barn; that early next morn- 
ing, the farmer's wife found rhe boy 
accardingly in his bed, in the barn ; that 
he did not rife till late in the forenoun ; 


| that he ſtaid there all next day; made 


co mention whatever of his havirg 
gone to Henderſon's that night. Furth 


| er, none of the other witneſſes ſaid chit 
they ſaw any ſuch boy in Henderſon s; 
and particalarly, Janet Stevenſon Cid 


moſt expreſsly deny, that there vas 


any ſuch boy in the houſe that evening. 


The reaſon which the boy gave for #15 
going to Henderſon's that night, 4 

not remaining where he had ſupped, 
was, that he withed to fee his lifter, wiv 
ſtaid rear Henderſon's ; but betore be 
reached her houſe, ſhe was to bed, and 
that he then thought of aſking logg 
of Henderſon. 


Such were the leading faQs wii 
l OD, Calne 


which was then open; that none of 
the family were gone to bed; that 


him ſeveral blows on the head, upon 
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part of the Crown. 


Mr HOPE addreſſed the jury on the 
He began by ex- 
plaining the nature of the crime charg- 
ed againſt the priſoners: that in every 
caſe, it was not neceſſary that the pro- 
ſecutor ſhould prove a forethought 1n- 
tention to commit murder, and a pre- 


ſufficient provocation, ſhall allow his 


unruly paſſions ſo far to get the better ef 
him, as to lead him to ſnatch up a le- 


thal weapon, and knock another on the 
head, ſo as to occaſion his death, he ts 
in law conſidered as guilty of murder. 
That in the preſent caſe, there was no 


provocation to warrant the cruel and 


barbarous uſage whieh the deceaſed had 
ſuſtered; that the circumſtance on which 
the pannel had founded his defence, was 
both improbable in itſelf, and unſupport- 


ed by any evidence, 


Mr Hope then adverted to the parti- 


cular fats that had come out in evi 


dence, and ſhewed, that there conld 


7 not be a doubt in regard to the perſon 


man's death, and he in a particular 


who had given the wounds, which were 
the immediate cauſe of the unfortunate 


manner called the attention of the jury 


to the circumitances deponed to by Ja- 


net Stevenſon and the boy; the former 


ol whom he conſidered as an exception- 


able witneſs, and whoſe evidence was, 
in many reſpects, highly ſuſpicious, the 


| htter as alone deſerving of credit. That 


L ; what Janet Stevenſon had deponed to, 
| other having been firſt awakened by 


the breaking of the window, and im- 


- © mediately getting out of bed, and 


. * running to the door, where ſhe ſaw 


: attacked the houſe by breaking the win- 
© cow, ſhe muſt undovbredly have feen | 
Z the pannel ftrike the deceaſed, if ſhe 


. no perſon,“ could not poſſibly be ti ue; 


for ſuppoſing that the deceaſed had / 


ad roſe immediately upon the noiſe of 


| the breaking of the window. —That as 
do the teſtimony of the boy, it was in 
| Every reſpect credible, and there did 

dot appear any poſſible motive which 


2 N induce him to perjure himſelf; 
that the whole circumſtances of the caſe 


ewed that the pannel, Henderſon, was 


* poſſeſſed of the moſt barbarous and in- 


3 
5 8 
2 2 


uman diſpoſition. 
e concluded, by obſerving, that 


? 5 While the jury ought in the general cafe 
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eame ont in evidence. Aſter the proof 
was concluded, 
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© vions malice ; that if a perſon, without 


jory on behalf of the priſoners. 


| 
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to be rather diſpoſed to lean to the ſide 
of mercy, they ou7zht, at the ſame time, 
not to allow that diſpoſition to interfere 
with their duty to the public ; which, 
he truſted, would, in this caſe, induce 


them to give a verdict in favour of the 
| Crowns | 


Mr BURNETT then addreſſed 4s 

© 
began by acknowledging, that the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe were ſuch, as 


did not beſpeak a favourable impreſſion: 


that murder, in every ſhape, was à crime 


that excited a kind of horror in the 


mind, and when attended with ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as here occurred, produced 
an almoſt unſurmountable prejudice a- 
gain{t the perſons accuſed, He obſerv- 
ed, that the more apt that the detail of 


ſuch circumſtances were to produce 


ſuch impreſſion, the more ought a jury 
to endeavour to ſhake off their bias, fo 


as that they may be enabled ro judge 


candidly and difpaſhonately ; that the 


more heinous and atroctous any crime 
is, the ſtronger proof is neceſſary to 


produce a conviction of guilt ; that the 


jury ought not to be influenced by the 
ſituation in whichthe deceaſed was found, 


and the nature of the wounds ſaid to 
have been on his body: for ſuppoling 
all that was deponed to, relative to that 
matter, to be true, ſtil] there was room 
forthe queſtion of intention—ſHl! it re- 
mained to be inquired, with what view, 


and from what provocation, either of 
the priſoners wounded the deceaſed ; 
that the circumſtance of a man's being 


killed, and wounds found upon his bo- 
dy, did not neceſſarily infer previous 


malice, and an unprovoked attack; that 
the jury had therefore to conſider, whe- 


ther there was provocation in this cafe, 


and whether reſiſtance on the part of the 
pannels was wartantable ; for it was in 
a manner admitted, that there was no 
antecedent malice. | 


Mr Burnett then went into the evi- 
dence. 
the hour at which the deceaſed came to 
the priſoner's houſe, the manner in 
which he left the company with whom 
he was, and the well known character 


of the deceaſed, ail conſpired to create 


the preſumption, that violence was in- 
tended by him. He particularly endea- 
voured to do away the evidence of the 
boy—to ſhew, that he had in many 
things contratited himfelf, and 0 


He endeavoured to ſnew, that 
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ed to what was incredible; that the 
Rory which he told of the pannel's hav- 


the morning—telling nothing of what 
he had ſeen to the perſons in whoſe houſe 


matter all tended to throw the greateſt 


Houſe, ſtill his coming in a riotous and 


would behave- inſolentiy and riotouſly. 
to make reſiſtance, it was argued, aitho” 


not be conlideted as guilty of murder, 
however he may have been guilty of 


' LORD BS o ſamn 
the whole evidence to the jury, in a ve- 
ty able and candid manner. His Lord- 


ſeemed, upon the whole, to be of opi- 
nion, that the boy's evidence was not 


morning returned their verdict, finding, 
Kaninour, the pannel James Hender- 4 
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ing ſtruck the deceaſed with an ax, 
without any the leaſt provocation, was 
almoſt inconceivable z that his expedi 
tion to ſee his fiſter at a late hour of 
the night—his being ſeen by no-body 
about the pannel's—his returning to 
where he had ſapped—found in bed in 


he was—denying upon his firſt exami- 
nation, that be knew any thing of the 


ſuſpicion on his teſtimony. That what 


was deponed to by Janet Stevenſon was | 


in no reſpe& improbable ; the deceaſed 
might have broke the window, and the 
pannel given him the blows which prov- 


fore the deceaſed was in the act of houſe- 
breaking, he contended, the pannel wa 
juſtified in taking away his life. 
He further argued, that ſuppoſe the 
deceaſed had not intended to rob his 


omrageous manner, at that hour of the 
night, and aſſaulling a private Houſe, 
was an at of violence that warranted re- 
jiſtance. A man's private houſe is his 


ſanQuary, and the law does not attow | 
| 


domeſtic eaſe and ſecurity to be difturb- 
ed; that the deceaſed being intoxicat- 
ed, made it the more probable that he 


Tf therefore the pannel was warranted 


le may perhaps have exceeded, he can- 


culpable homicide, which is a crime dit- 
terent from that with which he is charg- 
e1. 8 | 5 e + 
ESKGROPE then ſummed op 


ſhip commented a good deal upon the 
circumſtantial. part of the evidence, and 


without exception. — He, however, in- 
formed the jury, that it was their pro- 
vince, and not his, to decide upon the 
proot 1 | . 

After a trial of more than nine hours, 
the jury were incloſed, and on Monday 


Original Poetry. 


ſentenced to be hanged on the 


ſon, GUILTY ; and the libe! Nr 


PROVEN againſt Elizabeth Stewart, 
James Henderſon was according'y 


October next, to be in themes 


an time 
ted upon bread and water only ; ang hi, 


body 10 be afterwards publicſo diſſecgeg 
His wife was dilmiſſed from the bar. 
* ICICI v g cacge oh 
ORIGINAL POETRY, 
SRD 
By JOHN RANMNTE, 
EmMEMBRANCE, Wherefore {ill 
combine 
with deep deſpondence, to reſlore 


ed fatal, before the old waman had time The image of the nymph divine 


to reach the door from her bed. It there- | 


_ whoſe loſs I'm deftin'd to deplote! 
To render my affliction leſs, 

thineaid cannow no charm impart; 
For mufing on departed bliſs 


with keener torture rends the heart. 


And, ah! the univerſe appear: 
to me a lonely deſart now; 


Where tender Friendſhip neve- cheers 
the long: ſad pilgrimage of woe, = 


Hope ſhuns the gloom of Sorrows 
might; 
no reſpite to deſpair is given : 


The ſtar which tomy ſoul was light 2 


untimely vaniſh'd into Heaven! 
* 2008 +805 <9 000 0000 da © 00909 ro08 £50 0006 1595 8999 **. 
+ — 3 1 A, 
Te veniente, te decedente canebat. 
IN vain my verſe attempts to rove; 
It fondly turns to thee and love; 
To thee I tune my mournful ſtrain, 
Of unregarded love complain. 
How can I fee thy blooming charms, 
Deſtin'd, alas! to Damon's arms, 


While I in Glence hapleſs moan, 


Neglected left, I ſigh alone. | 

' Since then the fates unfriendly prove, 

And rack my ſoul with fruitleſs love, 
With diſappointment, care and woe, 

To diſtant, gloomy ſhades I'll go. 

Thy name I ll ſing to rocks and trees, 
And tell my woes to every breeze. 
But Oh! while pangs diſturb my reſt, 
May nought but peace he near thy breaſt | 
On thee may heaven never frown, 


But kindly pour its bleſſings don! 


May Damon's ſoul great, gen 'rous prove, 
And worthy of my Delia's love! 
King's College, 

0 


Academicus. 
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| Miss10xaxy to the Six INDIAN Na- 
TIONS, are tranſmitted to you for 
inſertion in your MAGAZ IRE, by 


A CONSTANT READER. 
In 26, 179. 

ODE about two miles, in a weſ- 

tern courſe, from the Geneſee 


ent Indian fort. It incloſes about 


he ditch is drawn in a eircular form, 
by nature with a high bank, at the 


foot of which is a fine ſtream of liv- 
ing water, 


Way in the middle of the bank down 
do the water. Some of the trees upon 
I the bank, and in the ditch, appear to 
de of the age of two hundred years. 
1 Vol. III. cs 


Ti the Enitor of the Eurortan Ma- 


The following Exraders from the 
TourxAL of the Rev. Mr KigkLanD, 


| lakes. 
wer, to view the remains of an anci- 


four acres—the ditch appears to be | 
© Eight feet wide, and in ſome places | 
1 nearly fix feet deep —with fix gates. 


on three ſides; the other is defended 


a fort at each end. 
= Probably the bank was 
4 ſecured by a ſtockade, as there ap- 
Pears to have been a deep covered 


About half a mile ſouth of this, and 
upon a greater eminence, are the 
|| ruins of another old fortified town of 


leſs dimenſion, but the ditch deeper, 


fenſible. 


federacy of the Moboks, Onondagot, O- 


veral different tribes. 


open fields, and there breakfaſted. 
| This place is called by the Senelat, 
Tegataenedughgwe, which imports. a. 
double-fortified town, or a town with 


about half a mile, with one of the 
Senela Chiefs, to view another of 


covery of ſome ancient ruins to the 


ſpeculation, I, will give you the beſt 


account of this that Lam able. Some 


4B have 


es 
<> 


and the ſituation more lofty and de- 
From the beſt information 
| I can get of the Indian hiſtorians, 
theſe forts were made previous co the 
| Seazktas being admitted into the con- 


neidas and Cayogas, and when the for. _ 
mer were at war with the Miſſiſſanger 
and other Indians round the great 
This muſt have been near 
three hundred years ago, if not more, 
by many concurring accounts which IL 
obtained from different Indians of ſe- 


25th. Rode about fix miles to the 


I here walked 


theſe Indian forts. : As the late diſ- 


ſouthwards have occakoned much 
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have imagined, that theſe works dif. 


cover more of art and ingenuity than 


the preſent inhabitants are capable 
of exhibiting ; and hence conclude, 
that America was originally peopled 
by another race, who were civilized, 


and had the knowledge of the art of 
war ; or, that the preſent Indian na- | 
tions are the deſcendants of a people 
who were once in a ſtate of civiliza- 
tion, and have ſince revolved into 


barbariſm. That thefe veſtiges of 


ſome of them previous to the arrival 


: of the Europeans, I have no manner 
of doubt. At! 
fortified town—are the veſtiges of two | 


At this place he double- 


forts. The ditch round the former, 
which I particularly examined, is 
about five or ſix feet deep; a ſmall 


ſtream of living water, and a high 


'bank, circumſcribed near one third of 
the incloſed ground. 
traces of ſix gates or avenues round 
the ditch, and a dug way near the 


centre to the water. The ground on 


the oppokite ſide of the water was in 
ſome places nearly as high as that on 
vhich they built the fort, which might 


make it neceſſary for this covered 


way to the water. A confiderable 
number of large thrifty oaks have 
grown up within the incloſed ground, | 
both in and upon the ditch ; ſome of 
them at leaſt appear to be two hund- 


red years or more. The ground is a 


4 : 


brow of the hill. 
at the bottom of the ditch, I could 
run my ſtaff a foot and more into the | 


much deeper in its original ſtate than 
it now appears to be. 


hard gravelly kind, intermixed with 
loam, and more plentifully at the 


ground, Probably the ditch was 


thern fortification, which is ſituated 


on high ground, are the remains of a 
funeral pile, where the ſlain were bu- | 
ried, in a great battle fought between 
the Serehas and the Weſtern Indians, 
when the former won the day, as they 


/ *h 


Account of encient Indian Forts, 


Fortified towns in the territory of the | 
Six Nations were built by them, and 


There were | 


In ſome places, | 


Near the nor- | 


have grown up and are ſtanding 


affirm. The earth is raiſed about fy 


feet above the common ſurface, and 
between twenty and thirty feet diame. 
ter. The bones appear on the whole 


| ſurface of the raiſed earth, and ſtick 


out in many places on the ſides, 
Indian tradition ſays, theſe work; 
were raiſed, and this battle tought, in 
the pure Indian ſtile, and with Indi 
weapons, long before their knowledye 
and uſe of fire arms, or any knoy, 

ledge of the Europeans. 
Theſe nations at that time made 
uſe in fighting of bows and arrows, 


the ſpear or javelin pointed with bone, 


and the war- club or rather death. 
mell: when the former were expend- 


ed, they came into cloſe engagement; 
in uſing the latter, their warrior 
dreſs, or coat of mail for this method 


of fighting, was a ſhort jacket made 
of willow- ſticks of mooſe wood, aid 
laced tight round the body. Tub: 
head was covered with a cap of the 


| ſame kind, but commonly woven 
double, for the better ſecuring of that 
part againſt a ſtroke from the death- 


mell. In the great battle fought at 
this place betwixt the Sexc#as and 
Weſtern Indians, ſome affirm thr 


anceſtors have told them, there were 


eight hundred ſlain of their enemies; 


others include the killed on both ſides 


to make that number. Be that as it 


may, all agree that the battle wa 


fought, when this heap of {lain was 
buried, before the arrival of the Ei. 
ropeans ; ſome ſay three, ſome fou, 
others five lives or ages ſince. Th) 
generally reckoned a life or an ab. 
one hundred winters or colds. 

would take the liberty farther to 1e. 
mark on this ſubject, that there ate 
veſtiges of antient fortified towns" 
various parts throughout the extel, 
ſive territory of the Six Nations, and 
by Indian report in various othe! 
parts; particularly one on 2 branch 
of the Delaware river, which app? 


by the ſize and age of the trecs 
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| left the path leading to Niagara on 


| an extenfive proſpect, we travelled 
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| one inſtance of Pagan ſuperſtition. 
The old Indians athrm, that former- | 


fame, or have been of near one thou- 
ſand years ſtanding. I find by far- 
ther enquiry, that a tradition prevails 
among the Indians in general, that 
all Indians came from the Weſt, I 
have long wiſhed for an opportunity 
to purſue this enquiry with the more 
remote tribes of Indians, to ſatisfy 
myſelf at leaſt if it be their univerſal 
opinion. IS 

I will now return to our journey. 
Upon theſe heights near the ancient 
fortified town, the roads part. We 


our right, and werit a courſe nearly 
ſouth-weſt for Buffaloe Creek. After 
leaving theſe heights, which afforded 


over a fine tract of land for about fix 
or ſeven miles; then came on to a 
barren white oak ſhrub plain, and one 
very remarkable ſpot of near two 
hundred acres and a ſteep hill on our 
right, in ſome places near fifty feet 
perpendicular, at the bottom of which 
is a ſmall lake. This barren ſpot is 
covered with ſmall white ſtone, that 
appears like lime and clay: in ſome 
Ipots, for a conſiderable diſtance, 
there is no appearance of earth. 
Notwithſtanding its extreme poverty 
there are many trees of a moderate 
lize, and the winter-green berries 
grew in great plenty, and the largeſt 
in kind I ever ſaw. With theſe we 
regaled ourſelves very freely, for 
they are not only medicinal but 
nutritious, This ſmall lake affords 


ly ademon in the form of a dragon 
relided in this lake, and had frequent- 
ly been ſeen to diſgorge balls of li- 
quid fire. To appeaſe his wrath, 
many a facrifice' of tobacco had 
been made at that lake by the fa- 
thers. >. | 

N. B. Mr Kirkland is maſter of 
the Indian language, 


Report traced till it vaniſhed... 
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the banks and in the ditches of the | To the Ebirox of the ABtrDEEN 


E vile and deteſtable practice of 


tale-telling ſhould ever be held 
in the greateſt diſrepute. Its immediate 
tendency is to diſturb both public, and 
private tranquility. Did not peace deſ- 


cend from Heaven, with her Olive 


branch to bleſs the abodes of men? what 
can we chink of a practice, then, the 
direct end of which is to procure her 
perpetual baniſhment ! Moſes expreſsly 
forbids the indulgence of a diſpoſition. 
ſo inimicalto the belt intereſts of ſociety. 


Thou ſhalt not go up and down, as a 
tale bearer,” ſays the Jewiſh legiſlator. 


Among Mahometans, the houſes of 
tale bearers are made black in the front, 
to diſtipguiſn them from thoſe of other 
people. Chriſtians alſo are poſitively com- 
manded, to mind their ozvn buſineſs. If 
Jews, Mahometans, and Chriſtians are 
thus unanimous in their cenſure of Tale- 
telling, aggravated indeed muſt be its 


nature ! Miſchievous its conſequences ! 


Does not a report too often reſemble a 
{now ball, which increaſes in fize as 


it rolls along? Ihe ſtory, Proteus-like, 


| aflumes a different ſhape from the mouth 
of every invidious relater. This exe- 
crable temper ariſes -chiefly from theſe 


two ſources, IDLENESS the parent of miſ- 


chief, and envy, the meanelt of paſſions. 


To circulate the idle tales of the day 


is the delicious employment of many. Ye 


benevolent tribe! how exalted is your 


character! how angelic your diſpoſiti- 
on ! how dignified your conduct ! go 
on in your illuſtrious career. Let nothing 


The 


intimidate your amiable fouls, 


world is not yet ſo completely degene- - 


rated as to ſuffer your diſtinguiſhed 
efforts of philanthropy to pals unrewards 
ed. Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and heads 
of families will applaud your diligence, 
entreat you to redouble your kind exer- 
tions, and encircle your brows with the 


never fading laurel. If the bloody 


conqueror, who lays kingdoms walte, 
"Y EDT 
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the temple. of fame, why ſhould we with- 
Hold the tribute of praiſe from you, who 

urſue the ſame plan, upon a ſmaller 
Kale, and within a narrower circle? 


Go on, ye warm · hearted philanthropiſts; 
Indeed the thing's too true, | 


generate the fiery ſpirit of diſſenſion, ſow 


the ſeeds of 9 diſcord, kindle 


the flames of furious contention, pull 
down with ſacrilegious hands the 


* 


beautiful fabric of private and domeſtic - 


| Happineſs ; then, if interrogated about 
your conduct, like the fool in the fable | 
who ſcattered his fire-brands, ſay, it was | 

ell in ſport; or if you be ſerious, calmly 
fit down and congratulate your noble | 


ſelves on the mighty wonders you have 


done to promote the welfare and feli- | 


city of mankind. Mr. Editor, to theſe 


molt valuable members of the commu- 


nity, | humbly dedicate the following 
_ verſes. The author of them I know 


not, but the juſtice of the repreſentation 


ſeen the public's eye. They are con- 


ſequently new, and will therefore be 
read with remarkable avidity by the 


worthy perſons to whom they are reſpect- 


| entombed ! 5 
7 
| r Sir Yours 70 
nr 1 15 
* TO" „ Me 


. 1 Al ; it 7, ani ord! „ 


* hoo ſhalt not raiſe a | falſe report. 


Fans 


I. 
Ewe briſk and young, 
. 


Would take the morning air, 


he Park he ſovght, nor waited longs. 


" Eer Rumor met him there. 


2. 


598 Fe Report trated till it vaniſhed. 
and depopulates nations, has a niche in 


| Tis true, I Rumor told, 

There was a talk like this ; 
cannot fail of ſtriking the impartial and | 
attentive reader. As far as I can 
recollect, fir, the verſes have not before | 
Pray, what makes you ſuſpect? 


| Something you've heard or ſeen; 


And folly there has been. 

fully dedicated. The Jove of novelty | 
is by no means cenſurable in itſelf; what 
pity! that it ſhould ſo often prove a 

grave, wherein truth og eri lie To Freedom next Enquiry goes, 


To lee, how they agree. 


* They go = PR 2 talk 
Ihe matter freely oe'r; 


ne And aid you lay no more? 


— 9 


And Thoughtleſs told me this; 

| { Nay, if you doubt what I have ſaid, 
: With as wenkers ye ders, it ſhall be meaſur- 
ed to you again. 's Jeeps CuR15T, | 


Here Theughbtleſs, here; Enquiry ſaid, 
| Ard Thoughtlels ſtrait appears. 


II. 
Say, have you heard the news? 
But you no doubt have heard, 
That Meanwell's broke, and you muſtlle 
Loſe all, tis to be fear'd! n 
1 | E- 


You need not make a doubt, 
I therefore ſought i halte tor you, 4 
When I had made it out. W 7 
EV. EZ 
Tf true, tis ſtrange indeed]; ; . 
But how came you to hear ? 1 
Why Envy hinted it to me, = 
And he is often there. 
V. 
Enquiry, Envy ſought, - | 
To ſettle his concern, 
Say, was it you the meſſage brought, 
I tain the truth would learn? 
VI. 


F=—=4 


hs | 


But whether it be true or no, 
I dare not lay, it is. 
On x 6:00 Che 


wn, wi $2 wy — 


Pa A 


Something indeed—yes, much negled, 


mt — 


| VIII. 
But Freedom better knows, 
Altho' he ha'nt told me; 


„ e AA 


IX. 


5 


What! is this all? Enquiry ſaid; 


+: | No, this i is every ond. 


See Oey there he is. 
XI. 

| Once more Enquiry ted, 

To ſettle all his fears; 
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Account of the Philanthropic Society at Paris. 
; XII. 

I Did-yor pot Freedom tell, 

That things were ſo and io, 
And that you fear'd all was not well? 


i ſent, a kind of little republic, the- 
members of which regard no kind of 
diſtiaction among themſelves ; and“ 
its reſources are at this day fo abun- 


0 
. 


* 


He quickly anſwered no! 
= XIII. 
Gurprizing ! arevou ſure, 
Quite ſure that you did not? 
1 hardly think I ever did, 
m ſure I've quite forgot!“ 


ss ο 


An Acceunt of the Philanthropic So- 


ciety at Paris. 


{Tranſlated from * Lt VoyAGEUR 
A PARIS.” ] 


1 HIS very reſpectable Society 


was ſounded at Paris in 1780, 


by five or fix citizens, on a ſimilar 
© plan to one exiſting at Straſburg ;_ 
and is adminiſtered by a ſelect Com- 
mittee of Members and preſiding Of- 
E ficers, 
every Tueſday, and the Society the 


This Committee aſſembles 


| ſecond and fourth Fridays of every 


month, at five o*clock in the after- 


= noon, in the Wards belonging to the 
Convent of the Great Auguſtines, of 
the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, © Puai 
E 4 la Pallec.“ 


| Vice-Preſidents, a Secretary, and 
| Treaſurer : the two laſt have the pri- 


| vilege to chuſe each a Deputy in caſe 


f of abſence. 


The firſt ſuccours the | Society ad- 


miniſtered were in 1783, at which 
| *<poch they announced to maintain 
| twelve labouring men, arrived at eigh. 
| fy years of age; 


ö Eſtabliſhment once acknowledged, the 


| molt diſtinguiſhed perſons in. the na- 


| dien preſſed forward to become Mem- 
bers, and it ſoon became the repoſi- 


| foryot hberalities from generous ſouls, 


— —_— 


„ | 
= The Officers are 
| elected annually by a plurality of 
| votes, and conſiſt of a Preſident, two 


2 


_ 


dant, from the united ſubſcriptions of“ 
its Members, and by ſums bequeathed 
to it, that it provides ſubſiſtence, at? 
preſent, ſor above. nine hundred un- 


tortunate fellow. creatures. 1 5 48 
Every one, before he can be ad- 


| mitted, mult have a decent patrimo-: 


ny, a decided character for benevo-*- 
lence, an unblemiſhed reputation; 
and muſt conform to the rules. 

Thoſe who petition to partake of 


the ſuccours of this Society mult. 


have been reſidents in Paris for three 


years; have been a workman, or la- 0 
bouring man, poor, of an irreproach- © 
able conduct: they exact all the re- 
quiſites which conſtitute theſe differ- 
ent conditions, and the moſt ſerupul- 
ous enquiries are made after thetruth. ' 
The Society has no regard to any 
recommendation; the propereſt ob- 
jects for relief are honeſty and want. 
The unfortunate that it aſſiſts are, la- 
bourers of eighty ; thoſe born blind; 
women big with their fixth child, have.” 
ing five others living; widowers 
and widows diſtreſſed with fix childs -* 
The Octogenarians receive fifteen 2 
livres a month, and- eighteen livres 
whenever they attain the age of eigh- > 
ty-nine years and a day; lying-in 
women, forty-eight livres if they on- 
ly bring into the world, one child, 
nintey-fix if they have twins, and one 


hundred and torty-four if there are 
three. Widowers and widows receive 


four livres a month for each child, tifl 


; they attain the age of twelve years; 
but the utility of this } and at that period they are put out 
to ſome trade, at the charge of the 


Society, receiving ſuccours till the 

age of fiſteen: if theſe laſt ſhould be 
ſp unfortunate as to loſe their remain 
ing father or mother, their ſtipend is 
increaſed to ſix livres a month, inſtead © 
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- concealed under an anonymous pre- 
& (ace. This Society forms, at pre- 
Y 18 . | 


. 
* 2 


of tour: blind children receive twelve 
llivres 


„ 
PCTs. 


5 New Bondi ſtreet. 5 
SSS οο, 
To the EviTor of the Lapy's Ma- 


Mr Hauy, Interpreter to the King, 


has eſtabliſhed, in the ſtreet Notre- 
Dame des-Victoires a School of In- | © 


ſtruction for Youth born blind, under 
the auſpices of the Society. He has 
diſcovered means to teach them 


leading, writing, cyphering, printing, 
| &c. and even to execute pieces of 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic with an 
This School 
_ draws every Wedneſday and Satur- | 
day a prodigious numher of the curi- 


aſtoniſhing preciſion. 


ous from all parts, who are impreſſed 


at departing, with admiration of the | 
mill of the maſter and pupils. 


Moſt of the provincial towns pro- 


poſe eſtabliſhing Philanthropic Houſ- 


es, onthe ſame footing as at Paris. 
There is one forming at Verſailles, 


under the direction of the King him- 
ſelf, which is adopted by the one in 
En bo ut oe 
The Duke of Orleans is going to 
found one in that city, endowed with 


a revenue of 16, ooo livres. 


The moſt perfect unanimity per- 
vades all the Members of this Inſti- 
tution. All, animated with the ſame 
ſpirit of benevolence, reſign to huma- 
nity rank, ſtation and dignities, aim 


ing only to alleviate the diſtreſſes of 
their fellow. creatures. Ss 


 GAZINE, 


For a preacher (in a aſſembly met 


together to adore the ſupreme Be- 
ing) to borrow expreſſions from 
the meaneſt» things, and apply 


them to the moſt ſacred ſubjects, 


is in my opinion, making a ridi- 
cule of religion, —_Of ſuch a de- 


ſcription 1s the following prayer, 


A Methodiflical Prayer. 


irres a month, from their cradle till 
they are of age. 


which was actually delivered, in 
what is called, a Methodiſt Meet. 


ing. I heard it myſelf, therefore 
can, and will affirm it to be true. 
Perhaps I might not be exact in 
the repetition of every word, but 
that is no encroachment on the 
ſenſe. If you think it worthy a 
corner in your Magarine, I ſhould 
be glad to ſee it inſerted, _ 


Yours, &c. 

B. 
P. S. I could not diſtinctly hear 
the beginning, on account of the 
unſettled ſtate of the congregation 
after ſinging an hymn, but when 
this had ſubſided, the following 

were the ſucceeding words: 


| 18 Grant me ſuch energy of 


ſpeech, that my words may 
enter into, and pierce their hearts 


like a two-edged {word ! O deal thy 
| grace around in this aſſembly as one 
| would deal a pack of cards; let not 
my labour be in vain, but make the 


hearers of the word, doers alſo. Beat 


into the hearts of all unbelievers, 


yea beat with thy rod into their con- 
ſciences, a true ſenſe of thy mercitul 
goodneſs, and ſtir up thy holy fpitit 
within them as one would ſtir a pud- 


ding. O grant to every profeſſor of 
thy faith ſuch a divine bolcnels id 
preaching of thee and thy goſpe, 


that, as the froth of a boiling pot, It 
will perſevere in its courſe, notwith- 


| ſtanding any oppoſition that might 


be made. O turn the ſtony beats 


_ | of ſinners, and give them that feat 


of divine vengeance, like the tear of 
the drunkard when ſtaggering home 
at midnight he fears to face his vile, 
leſt ſhe ſhould revenge herſelf © 


him by a black eye or bloody noſe. 


— But diſpel, diſpel thoſe fears ot 
the repentant ſinner by the 1ays © 
the goſpel, as the returning 7435 0 
the fun would diſpel the fears © * 
: N traveller 
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traveller benighted in a dreary wil- Vet we are ſure that from that cir- 
derneſs the over night. Finally I | cumſtance the dead can never ſuffer 
pray thee, that thou wouldeſt root | any thing. Towards the brute 
into their hearts, the love of thee, | creation, who have feeling as well 
and thy ſon, as firm as the root of a | as we, though not in the ſame de- 
tree inthe ground. —Theſe, and all | gree or kind, our ſympathy is more 
other bleſſings we alk in the name of | rational, and, indeed, ought to be 
25 ſtrong ; “a righteous man regardeth 


the life,“ and is not inſenſible to 
eat a 1 * „ * * 24% * .. wP — * * ,- a. * Fa * „ Ta — ; ; 2 EL | 
Wh he 3te oh & he he Se He e . he | the happineſs of his beaſt. 


— 


I But our ſympathy operates moſt 
% SS MPA THY, powerfully towards our fellow-men ; 
5 . 2 and other circumſtances being equal, 
By Dr. BEAT TIE. is, for the moſt part, more or leſs 


powerful, according as they are more 
HERE is in our nature a ten- | nearly, or more remotely connected 
dency to participate in the | with us by kindred, by friendſhip, 
pains and pleaſures of others; ſo | or by condition. With a friend, 
that their good is in ſome degree | with a relation, or with a perſon of 
our good, and their evil our evil; | our own condition, we are more apt 
the natural effect of which is, to | to ſympathize than with people of 
unite men more cloſely to one an- | different circumſtances or connec- 
other, by prompting them, even | tions. If we were to be tried for our 
for their own ſake, to relieve diſtreſs | life, we ſhould wiſh to have a jury 
and promote happineſs. This par- | of our equals. He who has had the 
ticipation of the joys and ſorrows | tooth ach or the gout is more in- 

of others may be termed ſympathy | clined to pity thoſe who ſuffer from 
or fellow-feeling. Sympathy with | the ſame diſtempers, than that perſon 
diſtreſs is called compaſſion or pity. is who never felt them,  _ 
Sympathy with the happineſs of | Woe ſometimes ſympathize with 
another has no particular name; | another perſon in a caſe in which 
but when expreſſed in words to the | that perſon has little feeling of either 
happy perſon, is termed congratu- | good or evil. We bluſh at the rude- 
ation. Every good man knows, | neſs of another man in company, 
that it is natural for him to rejoice | even when he himſelf does not know 

with them who rejoice, and to weep | that he is rude. We tremble for a 
with thoſe that weep. | maſon ſtanding on a high ſcaffold, 
Even for ſome inanimate things | though we have reaſon to believe he 

we have a ſort of tenderneſs, which, | is in no danger, becauſe cuſtom has 

by a licentious figure of ſpeech, (made it familiar to him. On theſe 
might be called ſympathy. To loſe | occaſions, our fellow feeling ſeems 
 akaff which we have long walked | to ariſe, not from an opinion of what 
with, or ſee in ruins a houſe where | the other perſon ſuffers, but from 
we had long lived happily, would | our idea of what we ourſelves ſhould 
give a flight concern, though the | ſuffer if we were in his ſituation, 
loſs to us were a trifle, or nothing | with the ſame habits and powers of 
at all, We feel ſomething like pity | refleion which we have at preſent. 

for the dead bodies of our friends, Our fellow feeling is never tho- 
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ariſing from the conſideration of | roughly rouſed, till we know ſome- 
hb their being laid in the ſolitary grave, thing of the nature and caule of that 
prey to worms and reptiles ; and | happineſs or miſery which is the 2 
3 | | calion 
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602 On Hmpathy, 


caſion of it; for till this be known, 
We cannot ſo eaſily imagine ourſelves 
in the condition of the happy or un- 


bappy perſon. When we meet with 


one in diſtreſs, where the cauſe is 
not apparent, we are uneaſy indeed, 
but the pain is not ſo great, or at 


leaſt not ſo definite, as it comes to 
be when he has anſwered this queſ- 


aſ on ſuch occaſions. And then 


our ſympathy is in proportion to 
what we think he feels, or perhaps 


to what we may think it reaſonable 
that he ſhould feel. | 


Many of our paſhons may be com- 
municated or ſtrengthened by ſym- 


pathy. In a cheerful company we 
become chearful, and melancholy 
in a ſad one. The preſence of a 


multitude employed in devotion tends 
to make us devout; the timorous 
have acted valiantly in the ſociety of 


the valiant; and the cowardice of a 
few has ſtruck a panic into an army. 


In a hiſtorical or fabulous narrative 
we ſympathize with our favourite 
perſonages in theſe emotions of gra 
titude, jov indignation, or ſorrow, 


which we ſuppoſe would actually 


ariſe in them from the circumſtances 
of their fortune. Paſſions, however, 


that are unnatural, as envy, jealouſy, 


avarice, malice ; or unreaſonably vio- 
lent, as rage and revenge; we are 
not apt to ſympathize with; we 


rather take part with the perſons 
who may ſeem to be in danger from 


them, becauſe we can more eaſily 
ſuppoſe ourſelves in their condition, 

Nor do we readily ſympathize 
with paſſions which we diſapprove, 


or have not experienced. It is, 


therefore, a matter of prudence in 
poets, and other writers of fiction, 


to contrive ſuch characters and in- 


cidents, as the greater part of their 


readers may be ſuppoſed to ſympa- 
thize with, and be intereſted in. 


„ 


tion, what is the matter with you? 
which is always the firſt queſtion we 


_” 


by Dr. Beattie. 


means of ſympathy, in thoſe wg 
read them, thoſe affections Only 
which invigorate the mind, and ale 
favourable to virtue; as patriotiſm 
valour, benevolence, piety, and the 
conjugal, parental, and filial cha. 
ritiey. Scenes of exquiſite Giſtreſ;, 
too long continued, enervate and 
overwhelm the ſoul, and theſe re. 
preſentations are ſtill more blame. 
able, and cannot be too much blamed, 
which kindle licentious paſſion, or 
promote indolence, affectation, 9; 
ſenſuality. Of the multitudes ct 
novels now publiſhed, it is aſtoniſh. 
ing and moſt provoking to conlide;, 
how ſew are not chargeable with 
one or other of theſe faults, or with 
them all in conjunction. But im. 
moral or extravagant novels would 


courſe written, if from the bujers 
of ſuch things there were not a c. 
mand tor extravagance and immo- 
rality. 1 | 


1 Let us cheriſh ſympathy. By at. 
tention and exerciſe it may be im- 


proved in every man. It prepares 
the mind for receiving the imprel- 
ſions of virtue; and without i 
there can be no true politeneſs, 
Nothing is more odioys. than that 
inſenſibility, which wraps a man up 
in himſelf and his own concerns, 
and prevents his being moved with 
either the joys or the ſorrows of an- 
other. This inhuman temper, how 
ever common, ſeems not to be 
natural to the ſoul of man, but t 
derive its origin from evil habits of 
levity, ſelfiſhneſs, or pride; and 
will, therefore, be eafily avoided 9 
thoſe who cultivate the oppolite 
| babits of generoſity, humility, and 
good- nature. Of theſe amiable 4. 
fections, the forms of common Cc 
lity, and the language of polite cor 
verſation, are remarkably expretbve, 
a proof that good breeding is found: 
ed in virtue and good ſenſe, ® 


And it is their duty, to cheriſh, by | that a kind and honeſt heart is 2 


not be brought to market, nor cf 


is hypocritical 


— 


firſt requiſite to an engaging deport- 
ment, | 


ing are, to ſpeak little and modeſtly 
of one's ſelf, candidly of the abſent, 
and *affetionately to thoſe who are 
Y preſeat ; to ſhow, by our looks 
and behaviour, that we reſpe&t our 
company, ard that their happineſs 
or convenience is the chief thing we 
have in view; to ſympathize readily 
and tenderly in their joys and 1or- 
rows; not to obtrude ourſelves upon 
the converſation, or ſeek to draw 
general notice; and, in all ordinary 
caſes, when we differ 
from others, to do it with that re 
ſpect for them, and that diffidence 
in ourſelves, which become a fallible 
creature who wiſhes to be better in- 
formed. Such behaviour cannot 
be permanent or graceful, where it 
| and, therefore, 
they are greatly miſtaken, who 
think, with lord Cheſter field, that 


good breeding conſiſts in diſguiſe, 


or that the malicious or the arrogant 
are at all ſuſceptible of that accom 
pliſhment. . 

There are men, neither arrogant 
nor malicious, who 
without bad intention, give offence, 


by ſaying or doing that which, if 


they bad entered more readily into 
the views and circumſtances of the 
company, their own good-nature 


would have determined them to 


| - avoid ; while others apprehend ſo 
quickly the ſituation and ſentiments 


| of everyone preſent, that they give 


no offence to any, but great ſatis- 
faction to all. 
| tence, or perhaps a diſpoſition to be 


mor attentive to one's ſelf than to 


the unpoliteneſs of the former claſs 


of men; which will probably be 


: found to ariſe from one's not having 


been accuſtomed, in the early part 
of life, to the ſociety of well-bred 
people. 

Vol, I 
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The eſſential parts of good-breed- 


in opinion 


ſometimes, 


— 


They, on the other hand, 


603 


who have been much in the world, 
and have found it neceſſary, from 
the firſt, to accommodate themſelves 
by an obliging deportment to per- 
ſons of various charaQers, acquire 
a great facility of conceiving what 
modes of converſation and behaviour 
will be moſt agreeable to thoſe with 
whom they may happen to be aſ— 
ſociated. And thus it appears that 
the ſenſibilities, here comprehended 
under the general name of ſympa- 
thy, may by education and habit be 
greatly improved; or greatly weak- 


ened, if not deſtroyed, by inattention 


and want of practice Os 

There is a third claſs of men that 
one has ſometimes the misfortune to 
meet with, who affect what they call 
a bluntneſs of manners, and value 
themſelves in ſpeaking their mind 
on all occaſions, whether people take 
it well or ill. Now it is right that 
people ſhould ſpeak their minds; 
but the mind that is fit to be ſpoken 


(if I may expreſs myſelf ſo ſtrange- 
ly) ought to be free from pride, 


oltentation, and ill- nature; for from 
theſe hateful paſſions the bluntneſs 
here alluded to may generally be 
derived. Such people may have a 
ſort of negative honeſty ; but of deli- 
cacy they are deſtitute. In their com- 


| pany one ſweats with the appreben- 


fion of their committing ſome groſs 
indecorum, for nobody knows what 
limits an indelicate mind may chooſe 
to preſeribe to itſelf, From injury 
puniſhable by law they may abſtain, 
but they often give ſuch offence as 


amounts not to injury only, but to 
Habitual inadver- 


cruelty. The thief that picks our 
pocket does not ſo much harm in 
ſociety, nor occaſion ſo much pain 
as they may be charged with, who 
ſhock the ear of piety with pro- 
phaneneſs, or tear open the wounds 
of the bleeding heart by forcing 


upon it ſome painful recollection. 


Sympathy with diſtreſs is thought 
ſo elſential to human nature, that 
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the want of it has been called 2u- 
\ manity.. 
- another's happineſs is not ſtigma- 
tized by ſo hard a name; but it is 
impoſſible to eſteem the man who 
takes no delight in. the good of a 
fellow-creature ; we call Lim hard- 
hearted, ſelfiſh,” unnatural; epithets 
expreſſive of high diſapprobanio U. 
Habits of reflection, with ſome ex- 
perience of misfortune, do greatly 
promote the amiable ſenſibility of 
which we now ſpeak, Inconfiderate 
men are ſeldom tender hearted, and 


into acts of cruelty. 


$4 4464444 +4 f. K.. 


Society of 1789. 


In the General Committee of Diſcuſſs 
held June 13, M. de la Rickofou. 


tional Aſſembly, read the following 
£ ulogium on Benjamin F. ranklin. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Wi this Society was inſti— 

. tuted, you placed in the liſt 
bol its members two names illuſtrious in 
the annals ofliberty, that of Waſhing- 
ton and that of Franklin, and already 
one of them is no more. Franklin died 
in the month of April, 
days illneſs, and his memory has re- 
ceived the higheſt honours that were 
ever paid to man, as they were the 
homage of a tree people. 
vica has wept for him, and the Nation- 
al Aſſembly of France, by the diſtin- 


ing, tells the world that a great man 
belongs equally to every country. 

__ Honowed with the friendſhip of 
this reſpactable man, for whom I en- 


mit me to call your attention to him 
for a few moments. 


Eulogium of Dr Franklin, 


Want of ſympathy with 


| Meilrs, Didot, Pierres; and othe 1 . 


mere want of reflection leads children 


Extrad from the Journal of the Paris 


cault, Deputy of Paris to the Na- 


after ſixteen 


All Ame- |-- 
| NOW. 
ruder arts almoſt exclutively occu- 


guithed act of putting itſelf in mourn- 


tertained a profound veneration, per- 


| circle, of which Superſtition 


je 
4 * 


BENJAMIN FRANKTI, IN, born 
at Boſton in 1706, was placed at , 
very early age under one of his 1 bro. 
thers, who was a printer, here he 
made a rapid progress in this art, f. 
uleful to mankind, and contracted an 
attachment for the preſs, which con. 

United as long as he lived, At p 
ly, 0 celebrated by being the phes 
of his retreat, he ſrequently ca 


1 


12 1 15 


ing uithed artiſts of the c. pit: "i with 
with whom he converſed on the; 
pro feſſion, contributing. to its improve. 


ment by that penetrating apd inven— 


tive genius which he diſplayed i in tet 
ence. and polirics. 
bis genius was the diſtin;zwiſh! ih 

charaGeriſtic of the man we limer: 
Whatever engaged his attention wi 
confidered by bim under every point 
of view, and new ideas always N 
ed from his examinatio! 

Scarcely emerged from infancy, 
the young Franklin, a journevman 


printer, was a Philoſopher without 


being conſcious of it, and by the con. 
tinual exerciie of his genius prepared 
himſelf for thoſe great diſcoveries 
which in ſcience have afſocia! ed his 
name with that of Newton, and oy 
thoſe political reflections which hate 
placed him by the lide of a Solon 1 


| a Lycurgus. 


[ll treated by his brother, he leſt 


; Bolton, and procured empioyment 


firſt in a printing: office at New-Yors, 


and afterwards at Philadelph! a, Where 


he ſettled. 
America was not then what it 1s 
Agriculture and a few of the 


pied the unpolithed people by whom 
it was inhabited. The religion: fa 


naticiſm which had conducted thither 
the firſt Engliſh emigrants, left traces 


that ſometimes diſturbed its tranqu- 
lit, particularly in the Northern ple. 
vinces, and confined the education 
of the inhahitants to a nar 


frequently the centre. Pennſylvania | 
however, whoſe legiilator, though 
a fanatic, cheriſhed liberty, was in 
this reſpe&t more happily ſituated {or 
the reception of improvement. 

Soon aſter his arrival at this place, 
Franklin, in concert with ſome other 
young Men, eſtublithed a ſmall club, 
where every member, after his work 
was over, and on holidays, brought 
his lock of ideas, which were ſub- 
mitted to diſcuſlion. Tins focicty, 
of which the young printer was the 
ſoul, has been the fohurce of every 
uſeful eltabliſhment calculated ro pro- 
mote the progreis of fciente, the me— 
chanical arts, and particularly, te. 
improvement of the human under 
ltanding. | 

A newſpaper, that iſſue from his 
preſs, was the mean he.employe:} to 
draw the attention of his conntry men, 
There he anonymouily - hazarded 
propoſals, at firſt looſe, but after 
wards more preciſe and definite; he 
ſet on foot ſubſcriptions, which were 
the more readily filled, as every ſub- 
ictiber might conſider himtelt a5 the 
chief of an undertaking, the author 
of which was not named. It was 
in this manner that public librarics 
were founded: that houles of ednca- 
tion, ſince grown up -to celebrated 
colleges, arote; it was in this manner 
that the Philoſophical Society of Phi- 
ladelphia, no contemptible rival of the 
academies of Europe, was formed; 
that aſfociations for ornamepting, 
cleaning, and lighting the flrects of 


ine town, and for preventing fires, | 


were eltablithed ; and that commer 

cial ſocieties, and even military corps 
for the defence of the country, were 
incorporated. Nothing was foreign 
to the genius of Franklin, and his 


name, which his modeſty endeavour- | 
ed to conceal, was always placed by | 


his countrymen in the liſts, aud fre- 
quentiy at the head of thoſe different 


bodies, who were almoſt all defirons 


of retaining him as their honorary 


Eulogium of Dr. Franklin. 


conferences at Albany in 
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chief, when higher emplayments cal. 


led him from his country, which he 


was deſtined to ſerve more eſfectually 
as its Apent in the metropolis. 

He was ſent to England in the year 
1757. Celebrated for his aſtoniſhing 
Jiſcoveries reſpecting the/ nature, 


effects, and identity of thunder and 
electricity, and the means of guard— 


ing avainf its ſtrokes, his fame had 
arrived before him. The letters by 
which he had announced theſe diſcos 
veries Jong remained forgotten with 
the Royal Society of London; but 
they were at lenoth read, and for 
{ume years all the learned of Europe 
had been informed, that in the new 
world cxtled a phoſopher who was 
worthy of their admiration.“ | 
The ſtamp act, by which the Bri» 
tich Minter withed to familianze the 


Americans to pay taxes to the mo- 


ther-country, revived that love of li- 
berty which had led their fore-fathers 
to u country at that time a deſert, and 


the colonics formed a congreſs, the 


firſt idea of which had been commu— 
nicated to them by Frankiin, at the 
| 764, Fe: 
war that was juſt terminated, and 
ihe exertions made by them to ſup- 
port it, had given them a conviction 
of their ſtrength: they oppoſed this 
meaſure, and the Miniſter give way, 
but reſerved the means of renewing 


his attempts. Once cautioned, how- 
P , 
ever, they remained on their guard; 


liberty, cheriſhed by their alarms, 
took deep root, ſalutary fermenta- 
tion agitated their minds, and pre- 
pared tor the revolution men whoſe 
names it has rendered juſtly celebrat- 
ed, Hancock, Samuel and John A- 
dams, the ſage Jeflerſon“, Jay, Green, 

25 and 


* Mr Jefferſon was afterwards i- 
niſter Plenipotentiary from the Unit- 
ed States to the Court of France, 
where he ſucceeded Franklin. It was 


3 


| he who framed the act of the Inds- 
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freſh enterpriſe. In the year 1766, 


this printer, called to the bar of the 
Houle of Commons, underwent that 
famous interrogatory, which placed 


the name of Franklin as high in po- 
litics, as it was before in natural Phi- 
loſophy. | 

From that time he defended the 


cauſe of America with a firmneſs and 


moderation becoming a great man, 
pointing out to Miniltry all the errors 
they had committed, and the conſe- 
quences they would induce, till the 


period when the tax on tea meeting 


the ſame oppoſition as the Ramp act 
had done, England blindly fancied 


herſelf capable of ſubjecting by force 
three millions of men determined to | 
be tree, at a diſtance of two thou and 


leagues. 


Every man 1s acquainted with the 


particulars of that war; its fortunate 
reſult to the whole univerſe; ; the part 


taken init by France under a king, 
who, protector of the liberties of A- 
merica, has ſince meritoriouſly ob- 


tained from the French nation the 


title of Ref{orer of the Liberty of his 


_ Own Country; and the brilliant ſer- 


| has acquired freſh Juſtce ina 
tion ſtill greater. 


But every man has not 3 re- 
flected on the bold attempt of Frank- 
Having aſſerted 


in as a legiſlator. 
| their independence, and placed them- 


3 


| pendence of the United States, and 


the Act paſſed in Virginia for eſfta- 
America 


bliſhing religious liberty. 
has lately recalled him from France, 


_ where he is truly regretted, to confer . 


on him the office of Secretary ct State 
fur Foreign Affairs. 


Eulogium of Dr. Franklin, 


and the great Waſhington ; and fi- 
nally the rapid circulation of ideas 
by means of newſpapers, for the in- 
troduction of which they were indeb- 
ted to the printer of Philadelphia, | 
united them together to reſiſt every 


of the French Contlitution + 


of till greater abuſes, 
vices of that youth, whoſe name, glo- | 
Tiouſly connected with that revolution, 


reyolu- 


— — 


ſelves in the rank of nations, the differ. 
ent colonies, now the United Stars 
of America, adopted each its own 


form of government, and retaining 


almoſt univerſally their admiration 
for the Britiſh Conſtitutiop, framed 
them from the ſame principles vari. 
ouſly modelled. Franklin alone, Gif. 
engaging the political machine from 
thoſe multiplied movements and ad. 
mired counterpoties that rendered it 
io complicated, propoſed the redue. 
ing it tothe ſimplicity of a {ingle le. 
viſlative body. _ This grand idea 
Rartled the leg diſlators of Pennſylvas 


nia; but the Philoſop her removed the 
fears of a cont! crate number, and 


at length determined them to the a- 
doption of a principle which the Na. 
tional Aﬀembly has made the balis 


Var 


4 The waa) progre! ſs of the ko- 
man mind leads man from the com. 
plex to the . Obſerve the 
works of the firit mechanics, overload: 
ed with numerous pieces, ſome cf 
which embarraſs and others diminith 
their effect. It has been the lame 
with legiſlators both ſpeculative and 
practical: truck with an abule, ther 
have endeavcured to correct it by in- 
ſtitütions that have been productive 
In political 
economy the unity of the legiflative 


body is the maximun of ſimplicity. 
Franklin was the firſt who darcd to 


put this idea in practice: the reſpect 
the Pennſylvanians entertained for 
bim induced them to adopt it; but. 
the other States were terrified at it, 


and even the conſtitution ol Penvfyl- 
vania has ſince been altered. 


In Zu- 
rope this opinion has beer more 
ſucceſs{vl, but time was necetlary- 
When 1 had the honour to pretent te 


Franklin the tranſlation of the conſti- 
tutions of America, the minds of peo- 


ple on this fide the Atlantic were 


J ter dil oled towards it 
ſcarcely bet er dilp 3 


by 
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Eulogium of Dr. Franklin. 


Having given laws to his country, 
Franklin returned again toterve it in 


Europe; not by repreſentations to the 


metropolis, or anſwers at the Bar of 
the Houſe of Commons, but by 
treaties with France, and ſucceſſively 
with other powers, which, though 
governed by | monarchs or deſpots, 
likened to the voice of the American 
ſpeaking liberty. 3 

Some years previous to this I be- 
came acquainted with him in a jour- 


ney I made to London; and permit 


ine, Gentlemen, to recall to my mind 
the happineſs ] felt, when on his ar 


tival at Paris 1 conducted to his 


houſe M. Turgot, then ex-miniſter, 


and ſaw thoſe two excellent men, | 


both ſo deferving of the admiration 


than thoſe on the other ſide; and if 


we except Doctor Price in England, 


and Turgot and M. Condorcet in 
France, no man who applied himſelf 


to politics agreed in opinion with Dr 
Franklin. I will venture to aſſert, 
that I was of the ſmall number of 
thoſe who were ſtruck with the beauty 
of the ſimple plan he traced, and that 
1fawnoreaſon to chunge my opinion, 
when the National Aſſe mbly, led by 
the voice of thoſe deep-thinking and 
eloquent orators who diſcuſſed that 
important queſtion, eſtabliſhed it as 
a principle of the French conſtitution, 
that legiſlation ſhould be confided to a 
fingic body of reprejentatives. It will 
not, perhaps, be deemed unpardon- 
able to have once mentioned myſelf, 


at a time when the honour I have of | 


holding a public character makes it 


my duty to give an account of my 


ſentiments to my tellow-citizens. | 


France will not relapſe into a more 
complex ſyſtem; but will affuredly 
acquire the glory of maintaining that 
Winch the has eſtabliſhed, and give it 


| 2 degree of perfection which, by ren- 


dering a great nation happy, will at- 


tract the eyes of all Europe, and of 
the Whole world. EY, 


| 
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and regret of mankind, embrace for 
the ark time. Franklin at leaſt com- 
pleted a long career; but Turgot, 
taken from the world at the age of 
fifty four, ſaw not his country made 
free. It was he who wrote under 
the portrait of Frankiin that beautiful 
verie, 


_ Eripuit cœlo ſulmen, mox ſceptra ty- 


rannis, 


the laſt hemiſtich of which was a pro- 
phecy that was ſpeedily accomplithed. 

The viciſſitudes of fortune expe- 
rienced by the Americans ſometimes 
luſtrious negociator; but his great 
mind, encouraged by the genius, ta- 


lents and virtues. of the immortal 


Waithington, did not give way to fear. 


He did not however flatter himſelf 
that peace weuld fo ſoon finiſh the 


courſe of that happy revolution; and 


when I embraced him, the day on 


which he had figned the articles, AZy 
friend,” ſaid he to me with an air of 
perfect ſatisfaction, * could ] have hops 
© ed, at my age, to have enjoyed ſuch 
ec a happineſs®” | Os 

Whatever attractions an abode in 
France had for him; whatever plea- 
ſure he taſted in the ſociety of the 


friends he had made; however great 


was the danger of ſo long a voyage 
to an old man of ſeventy- nine, tor- 
mented with the (tone; it was now 


neceſſary for him to reviſit his coun- 


try. He ſet off in 1785, and his re- 


turn to America, now become tree, 
was a triumph of which antiquity can 
| furniſh us with no example. . 
He lived five years after this pe- 
riod: for three years he was Preſi- 


dent of the General Aſſembly of 


Pennſylvania; he was a Member of 
the laſt Convention that eſtabliſhed 


the new form of fœderal government; 


and his laſt public act was a grand ex- 
ample tor thoſe who are employed in 
the legiſlation of their country. In 

Sg | this 


cave conſiderable anxiety to their il- 
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this 8 he had differed i 
ſome points {tom the majority; bat 

When the articles were ultimately de- 

creed, he ſaid to his colleagues, 7/”- 


wh ought to have but one opinion 3 the 
46 


« reſolution be unanimous ;?” aud he 


ſigned. 

His almoſt continual ſaferings for 
the two laſt years of his life h: id al 
tered neither his mind nor his difpo— 
iition, and to the lalt moment he re- 
tained the uſe of all his ficultics, His 
will, which he made during his reſi— 
dence in France, and winck has juſt 
been opened, begins with theſe 
words: L e FITC Tra iin, pt 
now Plenipot ontiary in France, &&c. 
Thus, dying, he did homage to the 
art of printing, and the ſentiment 
induced him to inſtrud his 
Benjamin Beach in this art, 
proud of the leſſons of his Moftriovs 
maſter, is now a | r inter in Philadel- 


| Phia. 


length. Almoſt every thing written 
by him on ſubjects of natural philo— 
fophy, conſilts of letters to Mr, Col- 
linfon of the Royal Society oi L. ondon, 
and tofome other men of learning in 
Europe; they have heen tranſlated in 
to French by Mr. Barbeu du Bourg, 


but perhaps a new tranſlation will be 
demanded. His political works, many 


of which are not known in France, 
conſiſt of letters or ſhort tracts; but 
ali of them, even thoſe of humour, 


bear the marks of his obſerving ge- 
He wrote 


nius and mild pbiloſophy. 
many for that rank of people who 


have no opportunity for that ſtudy, 


and whom it is of fo much confe- 


quence to inſtruct; and he was well 


ſkilled in reducing uſeful truths to 
maxims eaſily retained, 
times to proverbs, or little tales, the 
fimple and natural graces of which 
acquire a new value when atlociated 
with the name of their author. | 


The moſt voluminous of his works 


Eulegium of Dr. F. ranklin, 


good of our country requires that the 


| tle 1peak 


inter ** 1 


gr andion 
who, 


He never wrote a work of any 


— — 


| {{iructive. 


- 


and ſome— 5 


is the hiſtory of his own \ life whiich 
he commenced for his fon, and j- 
the continuation of which we tie in. 
debted to the ardent {olicitations + 
M. le Veillard. one of his molt ig. 
timate friends. It employed his li. 
ſure hours during the latter part 


his lite, but the bad ſtate of his health, 


and his ſevere pains, Which gave him 
little reſpite, frequently interrupted 
his work; and the two copies, cue 
of which was fent by him to London 
to Doctor Price and Mr. Vaughan, 
and the other to M. le Veillard and 
me, reach no farther than 17 57,--— 
cs of himielf as he would 
have done of another perſon, delle. 
ating his thoughts, his actions, aud 


even his errors and faults; ard he 


ſcribes the untolding of his genus 21 0 
talents with the ſimplicity of a creat 
man who knows how to 40 full to 
himſelf, and with the teſtimony of a 
clear conſcience void of reproucl, 

In fact, Gentlemen, the hole de 
of Franklin, bis meditations, is Jas 
bours, have all been diiectcd i pil 
lic 1 ality; but the g IS and Oe; K 
he had always in view. did nat Hit 
his heart agaiult private Iriendlluy. 


he loved his family, his friend, ; 116 


was beneficent ; the chums et Ms 
ſociety were iiexpreflible ; he {pox 
little, but he did not refule to ipgab, 
and his converlation was always . 
In the midit ot tis eatel 
occupation tor the liberty ot! 
try, he had ſome phy lical experiment 


C 
5 
E 
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near him in his cloſet, and che ich 


ces, which he had rather v1jcovci 5 
than ſtudied, afforded him a con 
nual ſource of pleaſure. nw 

His memoirs, Gentlemen, wil be 
publiſhed, as 3 15 We receive nom 


America what additions be ma; hae 


made to the manuſcript in our pot 
ſeſſion; and we then inter Gt [0 98 
complete collection of his works. 


His name will be celevr: ed a- 


| mong the different allociation N 
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& 1s and of literature. Innumerable 
* eulogiums will be written or pronoun- 
ce upon him, and you doubtleſs ex 
pect with impatience that of the vir- 
tuous orator , organ of the Academy 
ol Sciences, in which the moſt ho 
Mable. praiſe will be beſtowed by 
© Lim who beſt knew how to appreciate 
the worth of Franklin. The enlogium 
to which I allude will forerun the 
award of hiſtory, which will place. 
this illuſtrious name among the molt 


eminent benefactors of his ſpecies, 


- which will trace the incidents of his 


life, pourtray the anguiſh of his fel. 
ny citizens, who believed that in him 
EF they loſta father and a friend, and 
- which, after recounting the honours 
that America has coniecrated to luis 
memory, will alſo regiſter in its ca- 
hendar the ſplendid homage which 
the National Aſſembly has juſt paid, 
25 20 incident equaily honourable to 


— - 


love of virtue, and to the man who 
mermed this mark of their attention. 


s ſoon as the culogium was read, 
. : SOT | | 
Ni do Togcourt mage motion, that 


he Members of the Society thould 


wear the mourning. decreed by the 


National Aftembly, and that the buſt 
of Franklin ſhould be placed in the 
Halbof the Aſſembly, with this in- 
ſeription: | 
: Homage rendered by the unanimous 
wen Franklin, admired and regreti- 
y the friends of liberty.” 


| The motion was carried unani- 
mouſly. Mr. de la Rochefoucault then 
Univerſity of St. Andrews, on the 
23d of January 1727; and on the 
mth of November of the ſame year 


| preſented to the Society a buſt ot Ben- 
6 mm Franklin, and the Aſſembly 
| Voted him their thanks. 


* 
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Account of Sir Alexander Dick, Bart. 
= 8-4 Preſtonfield, late Preſident of the 
Roya / College of Phyſicians of Edin- 

buryh, aud F. R. S. Edin. By Dr 


he ton which thus diſplayed its 


vote , the Society of 1789, 19 Bon a- | 


Duncan, Profeſſor of the Theory of 


Medicine in the Univer/ity of Edin- 


bur gh. 


IR ALFXANDER DICK ef 


k 3 Preforficid, was born on the 
22d of October 1703. He was the 
third ſon of Sir William Cunning- 
bam ot Caprington, by Dame Janet 
Dick, the only child and heireſs of 
Sir James Dick of Preftonfield. 
While his two elder brothers ſuc- 
ceeded to ample fortunes, the one as 
heir to his father, and the other to 
his mother, the proviſion made for 


a younger ſon was not fufficient to 
enable him to live in a manner agree- 


able to his wiſhes, without the aid of 
his own exertions. His inclination 


led him to make choice of the pro- 
feſſion of Medicine; and after being 


inſtructed in the preliminary branch- 


es of education at Edinburgh, he be- 


gan his academical ſtudies in the 
ſcience of Phyſic at the Univerſity 


of Leyden, under the celebrated 


Boerhaave, at that time the moſt 


eminent medical profeſſor in Eu- 


rope. Aſter having completed the 
uſual academical courſe under Boer- 


haave and his colleagues, he ob- g 


tained the degree of Doctor of Me- 


dicine from the Univerſity of Ley- 


den, on the 31ſt of Auguſt 1725 ; 


and, upon that occaſion, he publiſhed 


an inaugural diſſertation De Epilepſia, 
which did him much credit. Not 
long after this, he returned to his 


native country, and had the honour 


of receiving a ſecond dipioma for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
whieh was conferred upon him by the 


he was admitted a Fellow of the Roy- 


al College of Phylicians of Edin- 


burgh. | 
But aſter Dr Cunningham (for at 
that time he bore the name of his ta- 
ther) had received theſe diltinguiſh- 
ing marks of attention at home, he 
= Was 
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was ſtill anxious to obtain farther 
knowledge of his profeſſion by the 
proſecution of his ſtudies abroad. 


With this intention, he made the 


tour of Europe; and although medi- 


cine was uniformly his firſt and prin— 


cipal object, yet other arts and ſcien- 
ces were not neglected. During this 


tour, he reſided for a conſiderable 


time in Italy; and there an elegant 
claſſical taſte, and extenſive know 
ledge of the hiſtory and antiquities of 
the country, could not fail to afford 


him a very high degree of gratification. 
Dpon his return to Britain, Mr 


Hooke, a gentleman with whom he 
formed an intimate friendſhip, and 
who poſſeſſed a large fortune in Pem- 


brokeſhire, perſuaded him to ſettle as 


a phyſician in that country. For ſe- 
veral years he 


But his immediate elder bro- 


out iſſue, he ſuceeded to the family- 


_ eſtate and title, aſſuming, from that 
time, in terms of the patent and en- 
tail of that eſtate, the name and arms 
of Dick. Very ſoon after the death 
of his brother, he left 
ſhire, and fixed his reſidence at the 
family-ſeat of Preſtonfield in Mid 

_ Lothian, little more than a mile from 
the city of Edinburgh. SE 
Although he now reſolved to re- 
| lIinquith medicine as a lucrative pro- 
teifton, yet, from inclination, he (till 
continued to cultivate it as an uſeſul 
ſcience. With this view, he ſap- 
ported a friendly and intimate cor- 
reſpondence with the Phyſicians of 
Edinburgh; and he ſoon diſtinguiſh-- 
ed himſelf, by paying particular at- 


Pembroke- 


entio9 to the buſineſs of the Royal 


College, among the liſt of whole 


members his name had been enrolled 


at a very early period of his life. In 
the year 1750, he was unanimouſly 
choſen Preſident of the College; and 
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practiſed medicine | 
there with great reputation and ſuc- 
| ceſs, and was much reſpected and | 
_ admired, both as a Phyſician aud a 
Man. 

ther Sir William Dick, dying with— 


1 


as his fellow- members were fully cer. 


vinced of his zeal, as well as of hugs 


abilities, they afterwards eleQcd him 


to that office for ſeven years fucceſ. 
ſively, It was their earneſt wih 
that he ſhould have continued gli 


longer as their head; but this he po. 


ſitively declined, as he thought tha 
he ſhould thus deprive other gentle. 
men of a dignity, to which, from 
their merit, they were well entitles, 
But after his reſignation of the ollite 


of Preſident, his attachment to the 
College, and his earneſt endeavours 


to promote its intereſt, continued un- 
abated. He not only contributed hi. 
berally towards the building of a hall 
for their accommodation, but ſtrenu- 


ouſly exerted himſelf in promoting e. 


very undertaking in which he thought 
that the Eonour or intereſt of the 


College was concerned. As a teſti. 


mony of rhe ſenſe which his fellow. 
members entertained of his ſervices, 


a a portrait of him was, by their una. 


nimous ſuffrages, hung in their hall: 
a mark of diſtinction which has ne. 
er been beſtowed, either before cr 
ſince that time, upon any other mem. 
ber. VFC | 

But the College of Phyſicians were 
not the only ſet of men who were 
benefited by his exertions. He was 
long diſtinguiſhed as a zealous and 
active member of the Philoſophical 
Society of Edinburgh. And whe 
they reſolved to join their influence 
as a body, in ſeconding an applica 
tion to the Crown from the Univerlity, 


for the eſtabliſhment of a new Society 
under Royal patronage, and on 
more extended plan, having fer ts 
object the cultivation of every branch 
of lcience, erudition and taſte, he had 


an active hand in procuring the elta- 


bliſhment of this inſtitution. And 
accordingly, when his Majeſty v3 


gracioully pleaſed to grant 4 charter 
tor incorporating the Royal Societj 
of Edinburgh, the name o Sir Alex 


ander Dick ſtands enrol ed as ons 


eſtabliſnment at once ſubſervient to 


cere friend to the poor, he was alſo 
remarkable for the countenance and 


b th 6r of the liſt. For many years, 
he diſcharged the duties of a faithful 
aach vigilant Manager of the Royal 
flaffrmary of Edinburgh. It was his 
conſtant endeavour to render that 


the relief of the diſtreſſed, and to the 
advancement of medical education. 
Fo And while he ſhewed himſelf a ſin— 


encouragement which he gave to mo- 
deſt merit. particularly among the 
ſtudents of medicine. Indeed, poſ- 
| ſeſing 4 1 degree of public ſpirit, 
he took an active ſhare in promoting 
every undertaking which he thought 
would be beneficial, either to his 
country in general, or to the city of 
E  Evinburgh in particular. To him, 
us inhabitants are much indebted for 
many excellent higa roads in the 
neighbourhood; and hardly one in- 
| ternal improvement was ſuggeſted or 
executed, during his reſidence at Pref- 
tonfield which he was not inſtrumen- 
tal in promoting, with an activity 
which did him the higheſt honour. 
When the ſeeds of the true rhu- 
barb were firſt introduced into Bri- 
tain by the late Dr Mounſey of Pe- 
terſburgb, he not only heſtowed great 
attention on the culture of the plant, 
but alſo on the drying of the root, 
and preparing it for the market. The 
ſucceſs in theſe particulars was ſo 
great, that the Society in London 
for the encouragement of arts and 
| Commerce, preſented him, in the 
| year 1774, with a gold medal, which 
zs inſcribed to Sir Alexander Dick, 
| Bart. for the beſt e of Britiſh 
rhuharb. ON 
Sir Alexander was twice married; 
and has left children by both mar- 
riages. In April 1736, he married 
dis couſin Miſs Janet Dick, the 
daughter of Alexander Dick, Eſq ; 
- Merchant in Edinburgh, and repre- 
ſentative of the family of Sir Wil. 
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3 ; liam Dick of Braid, By her he had 
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five children, but of theſe two daugh- 
ters only ſurvived him. In March 
1762, he married Miſs Mary Butler, 
the daughter of David Butler, Eſq; 

of Pembrokeſhire. By this lady who 
ſurvived him, he had ſeven children, 
of whom three ſons and three daugh- 
ters are (till alive. 

It would be a difficult matter to 
ſum up his character in a few words. 
But it may with juſtice be ſaid, that 
while he was ſteady in the purſuit 
of every object which engaged his 
attention, his conduct in every tranſ- 
action through life, was marked with _ 
the ſtricteſt honour and integrity. 

This diſpoſition, and this conduct, 
not only led him to be conſtant and 
warm in his friendſhip to thoſe with 
whom he lived in habits of intimacy, 
but alſo procured him the love and. 


eſteem of all who really knew bim. 


Notwithſtanding the keenneſs and 

activity of his temper, yet its ſtrik- 
ing features were mildneſs and ſweet- 
neſs. He was naturally diſpoſed to 

put the moſt favourable conſtruction 
on the conduct and actions of others. 
This was both productive of much 


happineſs to himſelf, and of general 


benevolence to mankind. And that 
ſerenity and cheerfulneſs which ac- 
companied his conduct through life, 

were the attendants even of his la& 
moments: for, on the 1oth of No- 
vember 178c, he died with a ſmile 
upon his countenance. Although 
he had already paſſed the 82d year 
of his age, a period at which the fa- 
culties both of mind and body have 
in general fo far failed, that death is 


rather to be wiſhed for than other- 


wiſe, yet not only his judgment, but 


his ſpirit for exertion, ſtill remained 


unimpaired. His death, therefore, 


even at that advanced ages was a great 


loſs t to lociety. 
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VIS rx THE TRUEST POLICY —DE- 
Frs OF A LIFE OF DISSIPATION — 
ON EDUCATION —— IMITATION OF 
HIGH LIFE—PROFLIGATES GENE 
RALLY FOOLS, 1 


For the Aurnox of the TrIFLER. 


„ . 85 
Fave often thought, that if the 
theory of religion were as ill foun- 
ded, as the practice of it is uncom- 
mon; were the Sophiſt to triumph in 
his weak attempts to deſtroy the 
grounds of our faith, and the proth- 
gate by a ſneer only to annihilate 
the whole ſyſtem of Divine truth; 
even then a good life would be the 
| beſt policy, and the only way to pro- 
cure laſting ſatisfaction. There is 
no period in life, there 1s no occupa- 
tion, no ſituation and no action with- 


neceſſity, in which the good man has 
not an obvious and decided prefe- 
rence. In all our intercourfe with 
mankind, the practice of morality ts 


vantage, while continual experience 
confirms to us, that they who deviate 
{rom reQitude are never fafe, happy, 
nor at caſe, The 


every guide a deceiver. = 
There is nothing in a life of diſſipa- 


world, and the ſcorn even of the vt- 
cious themſelves. A ſociety of pro- 
fligates is a band of men who live in 
a kind of maſk:d hoſtility one againſt 


in the compaſs of human power and 


tion to recompenſe for the pain which 
accompanies it the diſeafes of body 
and of intellect, the contempt of the 


the other. There is no friendſhip, 
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the wickedneſs of the heart. 


1 


beld together, but the ſelfiſh one of 


mutual aſſiſtance in the purſuit of li. 


centious pleaſures.— 


In all poſſible caſes it will be found 


that a really wiſe man, one who con. 
ſults his own eaſe, his own ſatisfadion 
and his character, will be a good 


man. The imputation of folly can. 
not be warded off by him who be- 


lieves, contrary to the experience af 


all mankind, that vice does not lead 
to diſeaſe, that prodigality does not 


bring on poverty, that covetouſneſ; 


is not accompanied with the torment; 


of watchfulneſs, inquietude and jea- 
lous anxiety——Tn every light, i: 


will appear that the common vice; 


of the day are a proof of the weak 
neſs of the underſtanding as well a; 
Hap- 
pineſs is the avowed purſuit of men 
of the world-it is the purſuit indeed 


of all men. By what fatality ther 
bas it happened, that men ſhould {eek 


for happineſs in the fumes of wine, in 


the corruption of a brothel, in the 
performance of actions which they 


found to contribute the greateſt ad- 


— 4 
ͤh.„%) 


for who can be a friend in vice? There 
is no union, no tie by which, they are 


cannot defend, and in the commiſion 


| of crimes for which there is no par. 
don? By what ſtrange perverſion of 


intellect have men conceived that vice 
is pleaſure, that a rational creature 
can be happy without reflection, o: 
that any courſe of life can baniſh re. 


good may be ſaid flection? Or what idea can impreſs with 


to walk gently through life; the bad 
by deviating from the common tract, 
are bewildered in unknown paths, 
u here every traveller is a guide, and 


more horror than the idea of a human 
being enduedwith intellectual faculties, 


wiſhing that he may live only by dhe 
pleaſures of inſtinct, that he may be 10 


more capable of looking back ward tha! 
a brute, and that like a brute, he may 
by exempted ſrom all reſponſibility tor 


his actions? Vet, Sir, this is really 


the caſe with our profeſſed men of 
pleaſure, and, indeed, ſo far bare 
they contracted habits of doing wrong, 


that a mind capable neither of retrol- 


pect, nor proſpect, becomes deſirable 
| 1 know Not, Mr Trifler, it you 


will excuſe the freedom with which 


you, 


offer theſe. reflections —To 
| 35 5 | know, 
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know, they are not new ; but they 
have ſo often occurred to me when 1 
have had opportunities of witneſſing 
the manners of the Men of Pleaſuie 
of the preſent day, that I could not 
reſiſt the inclination to trouble you 


with a few refleQions on this ſubject, 


which, in whatever contracted light 
it may now be viewed, mu{t one day 
produce large and extended effects on 
the morals and happineſs of the people 
of this country. 

I confeſs, Sir, I am far from ex- 
culpating parents on the ſcore of im- 


proper education Things are very 


much altered in this reſpect ſince my 
youthful days. The various ſtages 
in the age of men have undergone a 


reviſal by the parents of our days, 


and one ſtage appears to me to be en- 
tirely ſtruck out. Infancy, youth, 
manhood and old age, were the four 
great ſtages; but youth I perceive 
wanting, and children now paſs ra- 


picdly from the nurſery to manhood — 
- They are taught to be men before 


they have learned even to behave 


like boys They are initiated into 
the manners of liſe, beſore they have 


acquired principles of ation, Hence 
we find them the creatures of imita- 


tion, the followers of mode and fa- 


nion. Every thing is adopted that 
is found; precedent ſerves for prin- 
ciple, and becauſe others do ſuch and 
tuch things, it is a ſufficient reaſon 
why we ſhould do the ſame. The 


vices of high liſe, in the interim, are 


ceſcending gradually, and a citizen 


now 1s rumed by the ſame means 


as a Lord Matrimonial infidelity, 


| and the ſeduction of innocence, were 


vices which formerly uſed to be con- 
ſidered as part of the privilege of no- 


bility ; but theſe vices we find now cen 


iaminated by the vulgar (though not 


unſucceſsful) attempts of plebeians ! | 


There is ſomething, perhaps you will 
lay, ludicrous in this idea; but the 


fact is really as I ſtate it, In the 


great city where I live, and from 


| 1 Kuich 1 date this letter, the very ef- 
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ſence of what is called genteel life is 
to imitate the manners of high life— 
Imitators I never liked - Proſeſſed 
Mimics can only tate of a man's de- 
fects, his ſtutter, his liſp, ſquint, 
gait, &c. and our imitators of high 
life are equally proficient in ſeriouſ- 
ly copying what they ought eſpecially 
to avoid, particularly a contempt of 


| cltablithed principles and the opinions 


of the world, an infatuation for gan- 
ing, and extravagant expence, Withe 


| out the talte to render expences ele- 


gant, or the rank to give a kind of 
conſequence to their vices. 

Real genius ſcorns imitation—ye- 
nius invents. The genius of virtue, 
which heightens and improves the in- 
tellect, will therefore give a grace, 4 


novelty and a merit to actions, which 


thoſe ſervile copyiſis cannot boaſt ot, 
who diſtort the finer proportions of 
the mind, as they diefigure the ſhapes 
of their dreſs, becauſe they are com- 
manded to do ſo. O imitatores, Jer. 


pum Pecus / 


1 çcould wiſh, Sir, that periodical 
Eftayiils like yourſelf, would fre- 
queatly attack vicious pleatures on 
the ground of their being a proof or 
egregious folly ; for men of pleaſure 


will allow you to call them as wicked 


and impious as pleaſe, but they are 
{ore when it is hinted that they are 
% foolsꝰ And yet if we take a beau 
of forty years of age, worn out with 


| diſeaſe, tormented from the incapa- 


city of enjoying pleaſures ' for which 
he has not yet lolt the reliſh, tremb- 
ling and tottering in the pump-room | 
of a watering place, his whole body 
debilitated, and his whole mind de- 
formed] ſay, if we take ſucha Beau 


and exhibit bim in public, as one 


whoſe ſufferings are the effects of 4 


very ſhort career of ſaſhionable plea- 


ſures, in what rank of buman beings 
could we place him ?—Not among 
the virtuous ſurely—nor among the 
wiſe—bat among thoſe tools who err 


in ſpite of knowledge, and ſuffer in 


<9 4 ſpite 
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614 Stones found in Scotland fit for ornamental Architeture, 


ſpite of experience—And if told, that | celient workmanſhip of ſome remain; 
he yet poſſeſſed elegant manners, and | of antiquity, that they have been the 
addreſs, jdined to a good underſtaud- | wonder of many ages, and they gn 
ing and a well infor med mind, ina word continue to be admired. It has many 
that he had talents and abilities, we | times vexed me to reflect, that cur. 
could only conclude with the melan- | wealthy people and eminent atis Mp x 
choly reflection that he has more to ac- | ſhould ſend to foreign countries, jor WM + 
count for than the ignorant who knew ſtones for ornamental architedtme, 1 
not virtue, and more to repent of than | when, perhaps, no country can pie. ; 
the criminal whom diſtreis impelled to | duce fo great a variety of the wok ex. 
violate the laws of his country. The | cellent ſtones for that purpoſe as are 
underſtanding that is averſe to virtue | to be found in Great Britain; and, MW 
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3s diſtorted, the talents that contri- | therefore, in caſe poſterity ſhould 
buteto vice are proſtituted, and the | grow wiſer, I will point out a few df 
abilities which do great eil only, are | the places where I bave ſeen ingu- 
to be ranked among the heavieſt | lariy excellent ftones, moſt of which | 
curſes that can fall on an infatuated | are fit for any thing that ever was 
mortal, I am, Sir, done in ſtone in any part of te WW 
e CLERICUS. he firſt that I will take notice of | 
| 5 I are ſome excellent marbles. F 
e e e, e , ee ee e ge I. A few miles from Blairgonre BW 
"= in Perthſhire, not far from the high 7 
road ſide, towards the north, theres WF { 
an excellent, granulated, broad-bedded F 
as C9 252,05... 1.Jmeſtone; of a ſugar loat texture, and 
T is a fingntar loſs to the arts, e- | as white as the fineſt ſtatna:y marble; | 
ſpecially to ornamental architec- | I look upon this to be a geed ipecies WW 1 
ture, that men of fortune are not ge- | of the true Parian marble of the ar- 
| { 
: 


Account of ſuch Stones found in Scot» 
land as are fit for ornamental r- 
chitecture. | | 


nerally naturaliſts, at leaſt, fo far as | cients; and as it may be eaſily railed 
to be acquainted with the peculiar | in blocks and ſlabs perfectly free of 
diſtinguiſhable characters, qualities, | blemiſhes, is umſormly of a pure 
and excellencies of the finer ſtones, | white, and free and eaſy to be work. ] 
and to be able to judge which is | ed in ſtatuary and other 6:2-mental WW 
beſt ſor their particular purpoſe ; architecture, I think it only requires 
und not to be obliged, as they gene- to be well known and brought ito WW 1 
rally are, to leave it to the caprice cr | uſe to become of great value. ö 
| Intereſt of the ſtone- cutter, to chuſe 2. There is ſome of this ſpecies of 
for them, who is naturally ſuppoſed | tone in the Duke of Gordon's lands, 5 
to ſtudy his preſent eaſe and advan- in the foreſt of Glenavon, compoſed 
tage, more than the duration and fu- | of fine glittering broad grains liz WW « 
ture beauty of the piece. I ſpangles, as large as the ſcales of fi- =y 
When men of rank and fortune at- | es, but the ſituation is remote, and 
tend tothe progreſs and encourage- | difficult of acceſs _ = 
ment of the arts, they are ſure to ar- 3. The fine white ſtatuary marble | : 
rive at conſiderable degrees of perfec- | of Aſſint in Sutherland. The marble 323: 
tio! in any country. Ancient Egypt, | of Aflint has a juſt title to an em. ; 
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Babylon, Greece, and Italy, are 10 ment rank among peculiar and excel. . 
famous for their great works in orna- | lent ſtones; and although 1 pointed + ( 
| mental architecture, for the rare qua | out that marble in my general vit® ; : 
lit ies of their materials, and the cx- | of the limeſtones of Scotland, = i 3 
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Stones found in Scotland fit for ornamental Architecture. 


take tie freedom to repeat here, that 


it is the whiteſt, the pureſt, and beſt 


that ever I ſaw : That there is none 
better, if fo good, in all Europe; 
That blocks and {labs of any fize may 
be cut out perfectly ſolid and pure, 
free from any flaws or blerniſhes 
whatſoever : That there is enough of 
it to ſerve all Britain, and much more, 
but there is bad acceſs to it; nor 
would it be eaſily quarried, being ſi- 
tuated in and under the bed of a {ſmall 


river, with ſome cover above it of a 


looſe, ſoft, white limeſtone. 
This excellent ſtone is of the pu- 
ret white, and of a fine ſmooth uni- 


foim texture in the 1nfide, of a bright 


appearance when broken, and of {o 
Ene and pure a quality, that the eds 
ges of a fragment are ſemi-tranfpa- 
rent. In ſhort, this is a very ſiupert- 
or marble; but I am afraid, that the 


real beſt quarry is only known to my» | 
ſeit, It is only to be ſeen in one 


place in the river, the reſt of it co- 


vered with the white ſhattery lime- 

: It 15 no 

twenty years hince I vilited that coun 
try, fo that IL have forgotten the par- 


tone mentioned above. 


ticular name of the But a 
gentleman | 
of Ardloch) lived then in a large 


houſe near this marble, fine maſſes of 


place. 


Which woe to be ſeen in his oflice- 


houſes, The marble is in the bed of 


the river, not far to the northward 
of that houſe. 85 


4. Near the farm-houſes upon the 


North ſide of the ferry of Ballachy- 
liſh in Lochaber, there is a limeſtone 
or marble rock, of a beautiful aſhen- 
grey colour, and of a fine regular uni 
lorm grain or texture, capable of be- 
Ng raiſed in blocks or flabs of any 


ze, and capable of receiving a fine 


poliſh. 


This ſingular rock is Bnely ſprink- 


led throughout with grains and ſpecks 
bf fine bright mundick, or pyrites, 
and likewiſe with grains and ſpecks 
bl beautiful lead ore of a fine tex- 


(I think Mr McKenzie 


—— 


— — 
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ture, which to the eye appears to be 
rich in ſilver. This would make a 
bright and beautiful metallic marble. 
5. In the farm of Blairmachyldoch, 
about three miles ſouth of Fortwil- 
Ham, in the bed of a river, there is 
a very fingntar marble, conſiſting of a 
black ground, and flowered with 


white... This ſtone is of a fine cloſe 


grain or uniform texture, but not very 
hard, and the flowering in it is light, 
elegant, and beautiful, like fine needle 
work, or rather reſembling the froſty 
fret work upon glaſs wihdows in a 
winter morning; and this flowering 
is not only upon the outfide, but 
quite through all parts of the body 
of the ſtone. 9 5 
Secondly. Jaſper, of which there is 
an extenſive rock, near Portſoy in 
Banff ſhire; ſome parts of that rock 
contain a beautiful mixture of green 
and red, &c. which appear finely 
ſhaded and _ clouded through the 
body of the Rone when polifhed. 
I ſaw chimney-pieces of this ſtone 
in the old runcus houſe of the 
Boyne in that neiglbourkood, in 


which a conſiderable portion of red, 


or fue roſe or bluſh colour, is ſhaded 
with the green, and ſpread. out in 
beautiful clouds through all parts of 
the ſtone. Theſe jarabs and lintels 
were exceeding beautifi4, and retain- 
ed the luſtre of their poliſh undecay- 
ed. This wouid be a valuable jaſper 
quarry, if properly opened; but as 
the body of the rock is hard and ill 
to work, I have ſeen no good ſample 

of it, excepting the above mentioned 
old jambs. Ill-choſen imperfect blocks 
are torn off from the outſide of the 


rock, which hurts its reputation. I 


have ſeen fine rock there of a great 


| beauty, but I never ſaw any of it 


quarried, nor can it be quarried with- | 


| out {kill and expence, 


Thiraly. Agate. There is a large 
patch of fine agate upon the ſide ot 4 


hill near the church of Rothes in Mo- | 


ray, chiefly of a fine mixture of the 
| red 


616 


red and white colours. 


This is a very beautiful patch of 
It is very hard and heavy, of | 


rock. | 
à fine ſmooth uniform texture, and of 
_ conſiderable brightneſs, in which the 


red and white, &c. are remarkably | 


clear, and finely mixt and ſhaded 
through the ſtone.  _ 
_ This is the largeſt and moſt beau. 


tiful agate rock I ever ſaw, and ſo 


fine and hard as to be capable of the 
higheſt luſtre in poliſhing. DS 

Fourihly, Porphyry, of which a great 
part of the hill of Bineves in Lochaber 
is compoſed. The porphyry of Bineves 
is a remarkably fine, beautiſul, and 
elegant ſtone of a reddiſh caſt, in 
which the pale-rote, the bluſh, and 
_ yellowiſh white colours, are finely 
| blended and ſhaded through the 
body of the ſtone, which is of a gelly- 
like texture, and is, undoubtedly, one 
of the fineſt and molt elegant tones 
in the world. 8 


About three-fourths of the way up 
this hill, upon the north-weſt fide, | 


there is founda porphyry of a green- 


i{h colour, with a tinge of a browniſh 


hard, and heavy, of a cloſe uniform 


texture, but of no brightneis when 
It is fpotted with angular 


broken. 
ſpecks, of a white quartzy ſubſtance. 
— Gifthly, Granite, which, with the 

granite- like porphyry above-mention- 


ed, I reckon the glory of all tones, 


as all the beauties and excellencies 


are moſt eminently contained in theſe. 


The finer and molt elegant red gra- 


_ nite, and the fineſt granite-like por- 


: phyries, are fo near a-kin to one ano- 


tber in quality and appearance, that 


IJ will not attempt a diſtinguiſhable 
deſcription of them. Scotland is re- 


markable for a great number and va- 
riety of granite, of which I have gi- 
ven ſome account in my general view 


of the prevailing rocks of North Bri- 


| tain ; and I believe, I may venture to 
ſay in fayour of many Scots granites, 
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that the world cannot produce any 
more excellent in quality and beauty, 
The elegant reddiſh granite of Bi. 


neves, near Fortwilliam, is perhaps 


tlie beſt and moſt beautiful in the 


world; and there is enough of it tg 


| ſerve all the kingdoms of the world, 


though they were all as fond of gra. 


nite as ancient Egypt. 


There are extenſive rocks of red 
granite, upon the fea ſhore, to the weſt 
of the Ferry of Ballachyliſh, in Ap. 


pin; and likewiſe at Strontian, as well 
as many other parts of Argyle-ſhire, 


I have ſeen beautiful red granite by 
the road fide, north of Dingwall, and 
in ſeveral other parts of the north 
Scotland, which had been blown to 
pieces with gun powder, and turned 
off the fields. There are extenſive 
rocks of reddiſh granite about Pe. 


terhead and Slains ; and both of red 


and grey granite in the neighbour. 


hood cf Aberdeen. The hill of Cn. 
fel in Galloway, and ſeveral lower 


hills and extenſive rocks in that neigl- 
bow hood, are of red and prey granite, 


N11 _ whete there are great varieties of that 
red. This ſtone is ſmooth, compact, 


lone, and many of them excellent. 
Upon the ſea-ſhore, near Kine, 
weil of Loſſiemouth in Moray, thee 
is a bed of ſtone about eight ice 
thick, which 1 think ſhould be called 
a compoſite granite, This fingular 
ſtratum is compoſed of large grains, 
or rather ſmallpiecesof various bright 


1 | and beautiful (tones of many dillzrert 
of all other ſtones of mixed colours, | 


colours; and all the tony parts ate 
exceeding hard, and fit to receive th! 
higheſt poliſh ; but what is molt fin 


gular, about a ſixth or eighth part of 
this remarkable ſtratum is good Clean 
blue lead ore, of the ſpecies callee 


potter's ore. „5 
1 know that the ſeparate ſtony pats 


compoſing this ſtratum are all hald, 
fine, and ſolid, and capable of tc 
moſt brilliant poliſh 3 but I do 1% 
- now remember whether or not olis 


blocks of it can be raiſed perfect) 


free from all cracks and flaws. 


the) 
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they can, I imagine, from the beauty | 
and variety of the colours of the 
{tony parts, and the great quantity of 
bright lead ore, which is blended 
through the body and compoſition of 
the ſtone, that this would be a very 
curious and beautiful ſtone when po- 
A „ 
Sixth hy, Baſalts, of which there is a 
very great variety of the grey kinds 
in many parts of Scotland, and ſome 
of them are capable of the brighteſt 
poliſu. There is a good black ſtone 
of this ſpecies, formed into large co 
lumns, on the ſouth ſide of Arthur's 
Seat near Edinburgh, of a fine uni- 
form texture, anda good black colour, 
and capable of receiving a very high 
poliſh. This ſtone would be peculi- 
arly fit for all ſorts of ornaments a- 
bout ſepulchral monuments. It will 
poliſh to a bright and beautiful blacks 
vhich will be unfading, Milliamt. 


SSS 
8 Anecdotes of the late Dr. Alan Smith, 


E was born in the year 1723; 
and edacated at Glaſgow Col- 
; lege, lrom which he was ſent in 
1744-5 an Exhibitioner to Baliol-Col- 
lege, Oxford. Being in his youth a 
hard ſtudent, and of a cachectick ha- 

bit, his appearauce was ungracious, 
and his addreſs aukward. His fre- 
quent abſence of mind gavehim an air 

of vacancy, and even of ſtupidity; 
and the firſt day he dined at Baliol 
: College, a ſervitor ſeeing him neglect 

his dinner, defired him to ““ fall to, 
tor he had never ſeen ſuch a piece of 
beef in Scotland. T? 7 5 
be Doctor, who in his latter 
Jays lived hoſpitably at Edinburgh, 
uled always to ſmile when he ſaw that 
piece of beef ſmoke on his table, and 
when aſked to interpret his ſmile, al- 


— 
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The illiberality with which he 


— 00R 
thought himſelf treated at Baliol Col- 


lege, drove him to retirement, and 
retirement fortified his love of ſtudy. 
When the time of his reſidence at 
Oxford expired, the queſtion aroſe, 
what line he was afterwards to pur- 
ſue. He was deſtitute of patrimony, 
and had not any turn for buſineſs. 
The Church ſeemed an improper pro- 
feſſion, becauſe he had early become 
a diſciple of Voltaire's in matters of 
religion. His friends wiſhed to ſend. 
him abroad as a travelling tutor, but. 
though well qualified in point of 
learning and morals, his want of 
knowledge of the world, and ſome- 


| thing very particular in his appear- 


ance and addreſs, long prevented 
him from meeting with an offer of 
any employment of that kind. The 
res anguſta domi not brooking longer 
delay, he determined to turn his ta- 
lents to ſome account; and there- 
fore, about the year 1750, opened a 


_ claſs for teaching rhetoric at Edin- 
burgh, from which place he was ſoon 


called to be Profeſlor, firſt of Logick, 
and then of Moral Philoſophy, in 
the Univerſity of Glaſgow, 

ln this employment Dr. Smith's 
Englith education gave him great ad- 
vantages. His pronunciation and 
ſiyle were much ſuperior to what 
could, at that time, be acquired in 
Scotland only. His. ſtock of claſ- 


ical learning, though inferior to that 


of his predecetfor, the excellent Dr. 
Hutcheſon, yet much exceeded the 
uſual ſtandard of Scotch Univerlities. 


He had beſides read, meditated, and 


digeſted, the works of thoſe, after- 
wards ſtyled the French Encyclo- 
pediſts, and admired David Hume, 


as by far the greateſt Philoſopher that 
' the avorld had ever produced; at the 


ſame time that he ſpoke of Dr. Jobkg- 
ſon, in his rhctorical letters, nearly 


ö ia the following words: „Of all 
|  Vays related the above-mentioned cir- | 


writers, ancient or modern, he that 
keeps off the greateſt diſtance from 
common-ſenſe, is Dr. Samuel John- 
ſon. ä wh 
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Such opinions, or rather prejudi- 
ces, which then prevailed very gene- 


a man from whoſe Engliſh education 
they could not naturally have been 
expected, conſpired with Dr. Smith's 
merit in render ing him a very faſhion- 


able proſeſſor. 
The College was torn by parties, 


and Dr. S. embraced that ſide which 


was moſt popular among the people 


of condition, that is, the rich mer- 
chants of the town, among whom he 


was well received, and from whoſe 


converſation, particularly that of Mr. 
Glaſsford, he learned many facts ne- 


ceſſary for improving his lectures; 
for, living in a great commercial 
town, he had converted the chair of 
moral philoſophy into a profeſſorſhip 


of trade and finance. Beſore effect- 
ing this revolution, he had publiſhed 
his ingenious but fanciful Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, which he continued 
to read to his pupils during a few 
| weeks at the beginning of the Term; 


the reſt of the Seſſion, as it is called 


rally in Scotland, being embraced by 


in Scotland, which laſts for eight 


months, being deſtined to the ſubjects 


above mentioned, _ 
A man who is continually going 


p over the ſame ground will naturally 


ſmooth it. Dr. 8.'s lectures gra- 


dually acquired greater improvement 


and higher celebrity; and the Right 


ro Glaſgow by the reputation of Dr. 


Smith, whom be engaged by very 
liberal terms to reſign his profeſſor- 
hip, and to undertake the office of 
travelling tutor to the young Duke. 
While Mr. Townſhend was at Glaſ- 
go, the. Doctor conducted him to 
j2e the different manutactures of the 


place, and» particularly a very flou- 
riſking tan-work, They were ſtand- 


ing ou a plank, which had been laid 


acroſs the tanning-pit; the Doctor 
was talking warmly on his favourite 


> 


Hon. Charles Townſhend, who mar- 
ried the Ducheſs of Buccleugh, was, 
in his Journey to Scotland, attracted 


— 


Anecdotes of the Tate Dr. Alam Smith, 


topic, the diviſion of lahour, forget. 
ting the precarious gronnd On which 
which he ſtood, plunged headlong 
into the nauſeous. pool. He wit 
dragged out, ſtripped, covered wit 
blankets, and conveyed home in? 
ſedan chair, where having recovers! 
the ſhock of this unexpected cola 
bath, be complained bitterly that ke 
muſt leave life with all his affairs ir 
the greateſt diſorder; which was cht. 
ſidered as affectation, becauſe lis 


tranſactions had been few, and bis 


fortune was nothing. 


A circumſtance which did Lim 


more credit was, that before going to 


travel with the Duke of Buccleugb, 


he requeſted all his ſtudents to attend 


on a particular day, ordered the cen- 
ſor of the week to call over their 
names, and as each name occurred, 


returned the ſeveral ſums which he 


had received as fees; ſaying, that as 
he had not completely fulfilled his en. 
gagement, he was reſolved that his 
claſs ſhould be taught that year gra. 


tis, and that the remainder of his 


lectures ſhould be read by one of the 
Upper Students. This accordingly 
took place, though the Doctor was in 


general extremely jealous of the pro- 
perty of his lectures; and, feartul 
leſt they ſhould be tranſcribed and 
publiſhed, uſed often to repeat, when 


he ſaw any one taking notes, that 
he hated ſcribblers.“ | | 
He travelled with the Duke two 


| years, and ſoon after his return pub- 


liſhed the ſubſtance of his lectures in 


his juſtly celebrated work on the Na- 


ture and Cauſes of National Wealth. 

Being appointed by the interelt of 
his Grace and Lord Loughborough 
one of the Commiſſioners of the Cul- 
toms in Scotland, he generoully o- 


fered to reſign the annuity of zool. 


per annum, which had been granted 
bim ſor directing the Duake?s educa- 


tion and travels; but which reſigna- 


tion, as he might eaſily have conjec- 
tured, his Grace as generouſſy refu- 
ied. TW 11 


The Iental and Perſonal Bualifcations of a Wife. 


His book was not at firſt ſo popu- 
lar as it afterwards became. 
the firſt things that ſet it afloat was 
an obſervation of Mr. Fox's in the 
Honſe of Commons: © As my learn- 
« ed friend Dr. Adam Smith ſays, 
© the way for a nation as well as for 
an individual to be rich, is for both 
to live within their income.“ 
remark, ſurely, is not profound ; but 


the recommendation of Mr. Fox raif- 


ed the ſale of the book; and the cir- 
cumſtances of the country, our wars, 
debts, taxes, &c. arreſted attention 
to a work where ſuch fubje&s are 


treated, ſubjects that unfortunately | 


have become too popular in moſt 
countries of Europe. 

Dr. Smith's ſyſtem of political E- 
conomy is not eſſentially different 
from that of Count Verri, Dean 
Tucker, and Mr. Hume; his illuſtra- 
tions are chiefly borrowed from the 
valuable French collection Sur be, 
Arts Metiers; but his arrange- 


ment is his own; and as he has both 


carried his doctrines to a greater 
length, and fortified them with 


ſtronger proofs, than any of his pre- 
dece{fors, he deſerves the chief praile, | 
or the chief blame, of propagating a a 


ſyſtem, which tends to confound aa- 


tional wealth with national proſperi- 
ty. | | 
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The Mental and Perſonal Rualif E. 
cations 95 4 Wh je. | 


Gu. AT good nature, and a 
prudent generolity. | 

A liveiy look, a proper ſpirit, 
and a chearful diſpaſition. 

A good perſon, but not Nane 
beautitul. 

Of a moderate height. 

With regard to complexion, not 
Unite fair, but a little brown. 

Young by all means, though 
there are exceptions, : 

Vol. III. 5 


One of 


The 


| 
| 


lent. 


A decent ſhare of common-ſenſe, 
juſt tinctured with a little ſeaſonable 
repartee, and a ſmall modicum of 
wit; 


interrupt domeſtic duties. 

We all, but not critically, ſkilled 
in her own tongue. 

No deficiency in ſpelling or point- 


ing, and a good le gible hand. 
A proper knowledge of accounts 


and arithmetic, but no kill in val- 


Ear fractions. 


A more than tolerable good voice, 
and a little ear for muſic; and nr 
capability for ſinging a canzonet, or 
a fong, in company, but no pecu- 
liar and intimate acquaintance with, 
minims, crotchets, quavers, &c. 

'No enthuſiaſm for the harplichore, 


Harp, or guittar. 


Ready at her needle, but more 


devoted to plain work than fine. 


No enemy to knitting or mend- 
ing. 


Not always in the parlour, but 
ſometimes in the kitchen. 


More ſkilled in the theoretic, than | 


inthe practical part of cookery. 

To tea and coffee no objection. 

Fonder of country-dances than 
minuets. | 

An acquaintance with domeſtic 
news, but no acquaintance with 
foreign. 

Not entirely fond of quadrille, 


nor an abſolute bigot to whiſt. 
In converſation, a little of the 


liſp, but not of the ſtammer. 
Decently, but not 


Such coblcarions will pleaſe 
A SINGLE N 


The Mental and Perſonal Dual; K. ; 


caticns of a Huſband. 


\ REAT piety, good: ſenſe, and 
good: nature. 


1 


erg 


ſome learning, enough to make 
leiſure hours agreeable, but not to 


affecte ay 


He 


Teen 


en 
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He muſt look like a gentleman, 
and behave like one. He muſt have 
a freſh complexion, and be rather 


middle-ſized, paſſable. 

With reſpe& to fortune, he muſt 
be rich, very rich if poſſible; poor 
by no means, in 817 

A decent ſhare of love, juſt tinc- 


tured with a little jealouſy, ſufficient 


to make the wite believe he ſets 
{ſome value upon her; but no ſuſ- 
picion; no ſuſpicion, I fay again 
and again, of any kind whatever, 
nor upon any provocation what- 


Ever. 


Well, but not critically, ſxille 
the ways of women. 

In ſpelling very correct, that he 
inſtruct 
me, if 1 ſhould want it. 

In ſome parts of arithmetic very 


able; eſpecially addition and multi- 
plication, but no {kill in diviſion or 


ſubtraction. | 
Hie muſt be able to play tolerably 
well on the fiddle, and have more 


as long as I think proper to dance ; 
bur no particular intimacy with 


Italian ſcrapers, or fingers, eſpecially 


women. 
Skilful in the uſe of the ſword, 
but not of a quarrelſome temper. 
Ready to accept a challenge, but 


backward to give one. 


No enemy to wit and humour. 

Not always good - natured abroad, 
and ill-natured at home. _ 

More ſkilful in the theoretic, than 


1n the practical part of wile-govern- 


ing. 


but no chewing of tobacco, or 
ſmoking, at any rate. | 
INo enthuſialm for whiſt, and no 
gambler or drunkard. 
Fonder much of ſtaying at home 


than of going abroad. 


A thorongh knowled ge of his own 


To wine and ſnuff, no objecten, 


ſhort, by no means whatever; 


than a tolerable ſhare of patience; 
in ſhort, he muſt be willing to play, 


| unintereſting, 


On the ſuperior Influence of Painting, 


failings, and a willingneſs | to a0. 


knowledge them; but no particular 


or minute acquaintance with mine, 


Generous, but not extravagant, 
An admirer of fine arts, hy: 


not too profuſe in the . m 


pictures, &c, - 
A lover of poetry, both ancien. 
and modern, and capable of reliſh. 
ing the beauties of each. | 

As much 


| learning, Greek, and 
Latin, as he 


pleaſes, but not t9 


think me his interior becauſe ] have 


no e in the dead lan- 


gun Les. | 

Not to deny me a coach ff he 
can afford i t, Or allow Ohe if lie 
can't. 


In converſation affable and en. 
tertaining ; willing to hear (me) as 
we ſpeak=-juſt to all the world, and 
aſſectionate to me. 

A. huſband with ſuch qualification 
would very much contribute to the 
happineſs of 
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To the Eorron of the ABN DEIN 
Macazixe, | 


8 . 
Genie in your Ia miſcell ny 
1 A has honoured a late performance 


of mine with his notice. I wiſh to offer 


a few remarks on what he then advanc- 


ed, and ſhall be very ſtudious of brevity, 
Controverſy in general 18 exceedingly 
Even in the more im. 
portant affairs of Morality, Politics and 
Religion, the frequent wranglivgs which 
take place, often ſerve no other - purpoſe 


than that of ſouring the temper diſtract. 
ing the mind, and generating univerſal 


ſcepticiſm. 10 matters of mere taſte 


ty of ſentiment? 


9 I 8 ay arrized 4 at your Corrſ 
| pos 


A SinGLE- LAbr. 


then who can be ſurprized at a diverſity 
of opinion, and what reaſonable hope call 
| be entertained of Pr oducing unanimi- 


. the whole piece. 


cee imagining me reſponſible Gow 


the opinions of the Painter's Panegyriſt! 


Wa! does he not know that I wiſhed 
| to delineate an enthuſiaſtic Connoiſſeur 
ia Painting? He certainly mutt have 
been very inattentive to the deſign of 


that is related of the old gentleman is 
that of the enthuſiaſtic kind. What 
can be plainer and more deciſive than the 
© following declaration? © The love of 
Painting was the predominant paſſion of 
* the Connoiſſeur's ſoul; it annihilated a 
fervent attachment to any other art, and 
might, therefore, be well compated to 
: Aaron's rod which {yy allowed up thoſe 
ol the magicians,” 
An Enthuſiaſt is by no means an 
% nnuſual character, fince he is to be 
HH in all the walks of life. Not on- 
y are there enthuſiaſts in the fine arts, 
but every profeſhon abounds with them 
|, in a leſs or greater degree. The flame 
of enthuſiaſm in human nature reſem- 
bles the perpetual fire of the Veſtal vir- 


»* gins. In the breaſt of every man it is 


in a meaſure enkindled. Like the expi- 


ring taper, it but faintly glimmers! in the 
In others it burits- 


* of ſome. 
forth with an uncommon blaze, giving 
ample ſcope to the eloquence of the Hiſ- 
tonan, when he deſcribes its aſtoniſhing 
effects! Is it ſurprizing then that the 
Fainter's Panegyriſt was endowed with 


one paſions—was in reality an en- 


 thulaſh | 


* Feelingly alive to each fine impulſe ?” 


: That the delineator of character ſhould 
attend alone to a cloſe imitation of na- 


ture, and not be amenable for the 
ſpeeches uttered, is too obvious to be here 


inſiſted on. It is very curious, that 
this plain circumſtance ſhould have e- 
(eaped the eagle- eyed ſagacity of your 
criticizing Correſpondent. Pray, Hir, 
Who ever thought Milton accountable 
or the impious ſentiments and abſurd 


6 reaſonings of his ſatanic hero? Cer- 
Fantes for the pranks of the knight of the 


3 voeful countenance? Fielding, f for the 
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Every circu milance | 
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eccentricities and adventures of Tom 
Jones? or Shakeſpeare for the cunning 
villanies of Iago, or the deep plotted 
ſchemes of Lady Macbeth? 

Your ee nt has neither done 
juſtice to the Connoiſſeur's harangue, 
nor to Painting in general.“ 

it, In his analyſis of the Con- 


Udine 8 barangue, the author of the 


remarks ſtands charged With injuſtice. 
He ſhoirld not have forg 'O0tten the inte- 
oſting adage, 


Py Fiat juſtitia—ruat ceelum.”? 


Why docs he paſs over in entire 
ſilence the reaſons which the old gentle- 
man ſpecifies for his giving the preter- 
ence to Painting, rather than to Poetry 
or Mulic ? Were they a o- 
niitted? If they had any weight, why 
elude their force by quietly interring 
them in the grave of oblivion 2? If they 
were weak and e why not 
expoſe their futility ? Theſe 
were ſo much the more important, as 
two of them are the very arguments 


uſed by the Abbe du Bos, who has dif- 


cuſſed the ſubject with the acuteneſs of 


a Philoſopher. In is opinion they have 

ſo much weight, that he poſitively alerts 
« the effect which Painting produces on 
men ſurpaſſes that of Poetry.“ Since 
your Correſpondent left unnoticed the 
argumentative part of the Connoiſſeur's 
ſpeech, he might with great eaſe play off 
his artillery again {t what remained. It 
was cruel in him thus to inſult the me- 
mory of the amiable Connoiſſæur 


erected ! Why ſhould he with even to 


deface ſuch a ltructure, when the builder 
by contemplating it found his imagi- 


nation delighted, and his heart dancin - 
with joy? Poor man! he was not pro- 
ſent to ward off the hoſtile attack; the 
deed therefore was doubly ciuel. Shade 


of the Panegyriſt! ariſe, once more vin- 


dicate the art thou didſt ſo much love! 
L can aſſure you, Mr Editor, had / been 
4 WA Bear 


reaſons 
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Why 
ſhould he thoughtlefsly attempt to de- 
molith that ſuperſtructure which the 
Paintet's Panegyriſt had ſo aſſiduouſſy 
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nearyour Correſpondent when he penned 
ſome of his remarks on the old pentle- 
man's harangue, I ſhould have been 


ready gently to have twitched his elbow, | 


and ſoftly whiſpered in his ear, 


* Tread lightly on his aſhes, thou man of 
genivs—for he was 1% kinſman.“ | 
2dly, Your correſpondent is too 

ſevere on Painting in general, not al- 

Jowing the noble art that extenſive in- 

fluence over mankind which its diſtin- 

guiſhed merit fo juſtly authorizes. He 
certainly muſt be moſt egregiouſly miſ- 
taken when he declares, “ to be affect- 
ed by a picture, we malt be capable of 
deciding with critical ſagacity upon its 
merits, and its influence extends only 


to a few /avoured Connoiſturs. A good | 


Picture, fir, makes an immediate appeal 
to your feelings, and you can in{tant- 
ancouily tell how far it excites in you 
thoſe ſenſations which would ariſe from 
3eeing the original itſelf. This is a ſure 
criterion of a picture's excellence, and 
of this almoſt any perſon is a competent 
judge. Such is the truth of what I now 


allert, that the effects of Painting reach 


even to the animal creation. Witneſs 


the rooks and the dog mentioned by 7 | 


On the. ſuperior Influence f Painting, 
plenitude of his zeal ſhould ſeriouſſy 


old gentleman, of which your Correſ- 
pondent according to his uſual manner 
has taken no notice. The following 
Anecdote was upon good authority com- 
municated to me a few days ago. A 
_ itriking likeneſs was taken of a late ex- 
cellent character. A favourite dog 
coming into the room where the picture 
lay, immediately wagged his tail, ran 
up haſtily to the ſhadowy repreſentation, 
upon which he fawned with great joy, 


as if it had been the gentleman himſeif. 
The artiſt who happened to be preſent, 


inſtantly exclaimed that the circumſtance 
Was a much more deciſive proof of the 
merit of the piece, than if he had receiv- 
_ ed the greateſt ſum for the performance, 
Aſtoniſhing inſtance this! of the effects 


of Painting, where there was 20 critical | 
lagacity of deciding upon its merits 3 ex- 


— 


cept indeed yonr Correſpondent in the 


exclaim, “ Sir, the dog was a fa vourel 
Connoiſſeur !. 5 

J once ſaw an original miniature por. 
trait of the celebrated Oliver Cromwell, 


| for which the Empreſs of Ruſſia offered 
five hundred puineas, but the owner 


refuſed the ſum. The moment the 
picture was prefented me, methought! 
beheld in Oliver's furious though inteli. 
gent countenance, that heroic turhul. 
ence of ſoul which threw kingdoms int 
apitation, and ſcattered thick clouds of 
darkneſs over our political hemiſphere! 
When I extol Painting, fir, of mater. 
pieces, I ſpeak not of thoſe vile 
daubings to which your Correipondent 


ſo often alludes. . 


The affair of the abſent lover 1s mile 


repreſented. It is nat fo much the de. 


gn of a miniature portrait to aid the 
lover in the remembrance of the obtet 


of is love, as it is to enable him the 


more fully to realize her charms. But 
let me aſł vour Correſpondent, how does 


the lover obtain ſuch a complete remem- 


brance of his miſtreſs as that of which 
be ſpeaxs? Row 1s it that every feature 


1s fa engraven on his heart, that if be 


ſhould loſe but one feature, he mut bs 


condemned irrevocably to veriſh ! Al 


this is ſurely gained by the preience ot 
the lovely damſel; then J inſiſt that 
miniature portrait is the 6% ſubliitue 
for her preſence. It is the moſt uletut 
auxiliary for the purpoſe. As to mh. 
ſelf, ſhould it ever be my fate, like un. 


fortunate Ovid, to be baniſhed to lon? 


ſolitary iſle, and ſhould 1, ah! {ii 
much harder lot ! be obliged to leave de- 
hind me the object of my tendereſt at 
fection, give me, ſir, a miniature portrat 
of the amiable virgin ;. even gloomy {0- 


litude would then be ſtripped of its hors 


rors ; near ſome purling rill and undel 
the thick foliage of ſome ſpreading tic 
would I fit myſelf down—therc 


„ On the dear image of the nymph 110''d, 
u V4 gaze the live long day.“ 


I vow chearfully I adde my Fr 
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Hing's College, Aberages 
© He, | , 


Why buſh the Doric reed of paſt'ral gay? 


The din of controverſy has ever been un- 
grateful to my ears. At the ſeverity 
of your Correſpondent's remarks on 
Painting in general, I am not in the leaſt 
ſurprized, ſince he himſelf candidly ac- 
knowledges that he is but a poor judge 
of the art he ſo vehemently condemns. 
I hope, Mr Editor, it will not be for- 
gotten by your readers, that the Student's 
Dream, Viſion of Female Excellence, 
and Painter's Panegyriſt, are mere ju- 
venile attempts, and it with all their im- 
perfections they have conteibuted in the 
jeaſt degree to their inſtruction or enter- 
tzinment, I ſhall think my labour amply 
repaid. 

[ am very ſoon, fir, to leave this place. 
In the mean time, as your Correſpond- 
ent intends to purſue his lucubrations on 
Poetry and Muſic, he has my belt wiſhes 
for ſucceſs, as lons as he takes care not 
« to fly into the face of the united reli. 
mony of reaſon and experience.” 

Lam, 
Sir, Lours, 


{ Touvenis. 
Septr. zoth, 1790. 
See Abbe du Bos 
Vol. iſt, Chap. 40. 
Vol. 1ſt, No. 48. 


on Painting, &c. 
Knox's Eſſays, 
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Poetry, 


To the Epirok of the ABErDEEN Ma- 
GAZINE, 


To 2 Friend in the Country, on his intent on of 
publiſhing ® Maga,” an elegiac tale. 


A ſay, my friend, what lonely thought 


invades = | 
Thy Qill retirement, and thy peaceful ſhades; 


Why (tring the 1 
Now red w 
appear, 
And pinion'd ſongſters ſing the varied year. 
o op ning buds, now bloſſoms gay are ſeen, 
— nature ſmiles e blooming green. 
— (ll thy muſe to plaintive pity turns, 
he. often'd ſorrow (till thy boſom burns. 
rough yonder grove, { thin 


yre to ſorrow's pathic lay ? 


ith ſweets the fragrant fields 


2 
3 
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«© Maria's forrows claim the artleſs tale.“ 


And let her bloom immortal in thy verie. 


Ve cliffs, the 


Le burnies, wimplin' down your glens 


I ſee thee ſtray 
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And penſive ſeek the mazy wilder'd way; 
Or ſlowly pace along the rural plain, 

And ſilent meditate thy woe-wrought ſtrain, 
While pitying Zephyrs whiſper in the gale, 


Oh, —— —— then attune the ſong to woe, 
And teach the tear of ſympathy to flow, 
With pity's dictates teach the mind to feel, 
And wake compaiſion in the breaſt of ſte el. 
In plaintive ſtrains Maria's woes rehearie, 


King's College, 


. AcapEuicus. 
April 11. 1790. | 
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DEATH, thou tyrant fell and 
bioody ! | = 

The meikle devil wi? a woodie 
url thee hame to his black ſmiddie, 
LES. O'er hurcheon hides, 
Andlike ſtock fiſh come oer his ſtud- 
die, | = 
Wi' thy anld ſides ! 


He's gane! He's gane! He's frac 
vs torun, ; | 

The ae beſt fellow e'er was born! 
Thee, Matthew, woods and wilds 
ſhall mourn, . 

Wi' a' their birth; 

For whunſtane man to grieve wad 
|  1corn, 


| For poor, plain warth, 
Ye hills, near neebors o' the ſtarns, 
That proudly cock your creſting 
cairns ; Cort rh 

haunts of failing yearns, 
Where echo flumbers ; _ 
Come join, ye Nature's ſturdieſt 
bairns, 1 

a My wailing numbers. 
Mourn, ilka prove the cuſhat kens ; 
Ye hazelly ſhaws and breezie dens; 


At toddlen leiſure, 

lins wi taſty tens 
* Flipging your treaſure, 
Mourn. 


Or o'er the 


Ve fiſher herons, watching eels; 


In ſome auld tree, or aulder tower, 


. 


Moor, little harabells o'er the lee; 
Ye ſtately fox-gloves fair to ſee ; 
Ye. woodbines hanging bonnilie 

In ſcented bowers ; 
Ye roſes on-your thorny tree, 

The firſt of flowers. 


At dawn, when every graſſy blade 
Droops with a diamond on its head; 
At even, when beans their fragrance 
ſhed, | 
I th ruſtling gale; ; 
Ye maukins whiddin thro” the glade, 
| Come join my wail. 


Mourn, ye wee ſangſters of the 
wood; 


Ye grous that crap the heather bud; | And you ye twinklin ſtarrics bright, 


Ye curlews ſkirlin? thro? a clud ; 
Ye whiltlin oliver ; ; 
And mourn, ye birrin paitrick brood, 
He's gane for ever. 


Mourn, ſooty coots, and yo 
teals ; | 


ä Ye deuk and drake, wi' airy wheels 
Circling the lake : 

9 bitterns, till the quagmire ae, 

Rot for his fake, 


Ve houlets, ſrae your ivy bower, 


What time the moon wi' ſilent glow T 

8 | Sets up her horn, 7 

Wail thro the dreary midnight hour, 
| Till waukrite morn, 


| Mourn, clamouring craiks at cloſe o 
day, 

Mang fields o- flowering claver gay; 

| And when ye wing your annual way 
- Frae our cauld ſhore, 


Tell thae far warlds wha lies in clay, 


| Oro, a | my ſtory's UE, 
And truth I ſhall relate, man 
11 tell nae common tale of grief, | 


Whom we deplore. 


| 0 rivers; foreſts, hills, and plains! 
Oft have ye heard my ruſtic {trains : 
But now, What elſe for me remains 
But tales of woe; 
And frae my een the Srapping 7: rains 
: __ Muſt ever flow? 


0 


Moven, Spring, thou darling of the 
year; 
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Ilk cowſlip cup ſhall 15 a tear: 


Thou, Simmer, while each corny 


ſpear 
Shoots up its head, 


Thy gay, green, flowery treſſes flew. 


For him that's dead. 


Thou, Autumn, with thy yellow hair, 

In grief thy ſallow mantle tear: 

Thou, Winter, hurling thro' the air 
The rearing hlaſt, 


Wide o'er the naked world declare, 


The worth we've loſt. 


| Mourn him thou fun, great ſource of 


light: 
Mourn, Empreſs of the ſilent night; 


My Matthew mourn; 
For thro' your orbs he's taen bis 
flight, 
Ne*er to return. 


"AA 6 


: And art thou gone, and gone for 


Fever! 


: And haſt thov croſt that unknown 


river, 


Life's 3 bound! 
Lit e thee where ſhall I find another, 


The world around! 


Go to our enter tombs, ye great, 
In a' the tinſel traſh of {tate ! 
But * thy honeſt turt Pl wait, 


Thou Man of Worth; 


And weep the ae beſt tellow's fate, 
Fer lay in earth 


j oo . —— Nd v 
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For Matthew was a great man. 


IF thou uncommon merit haſt, 


ei. ſpun'd at Fortune's door, 


man; 


| A look of pity hither caſt, 


For Matthew was a poor man. 


n! the Man! the Bro. | 
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Tf thou a noble ſodger art, 

That paſſeſt by this grave, man; 
There moulders here a gallant heart, 
For Matthew was a brave man. 


If thou on men, their warks and ways, 


Cant throw uncommon light, 
man z 
Here lies wha weel had won hy 
praiſe, _ 


For Matthew was a bright man. 


E Tf thou at Friendſhip's ſacred ca 

Fo Would{life itſelf reſign, man 

Thy ſympathetic tear maun fa”, 
For Matthew was a kind man. 


If thou art ſtaunch, without a ſtain, 
Like the unchanging blue, man; 
This was a kinſman o' thy ain, 
For Matthew was a true mane 


If thou haſt wit, and ſun, and fire, 
And ne'er good wine did fear, 
| man; 
Tins was thy billie, dam, 0 ſire, 
For Mathew was a queer man. 


If ony whigpiſh, whingin fot 
To blame poor Matthew Gare, 
man; 
May dool and ſorrow be his lot, 
For Matthew was a rare man! 
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Oh! would thy promiſe faithful, 


prove, 


thee: | 
_ Lightly then my ſteps would move, 
Joyful thould my arms receive thee. 


| Then, once more, at early morn, 


Hand in hand we ſhould be ſtray- 


ing, 


With its pearls the woods array- 
ing. 
Old and ſcornful as thou art, 
Love's fond views and faith bely- 
ing, 
Shame for thee now rends my heart, 
My pale cheek with bluſhes dying ! 


Bd art thou falſe to me and love? 
(While health and joy with thee 


are vaniſh'd) 
1s it becauſe forlorn I rove, 


Without a crime, unjuſtly ba- 
niſhed ? 


Hither did thy pity ſend thee, 
Pure the love that fills my breaſt, 
From itſelf it would defend thee. 


& Geer eee, eee * 2 ec Wees e690 Ye | 


rr 
Tranſlated from the Ix is. | 
By Miss BROOKE. 

bag her locks of vents 


orew,. 
Curling fair, and ſwextly flowing! 
And her eyes of ſmiling blue, 
O how ſoft! how heav'nly glowing ! 


| Ah poor plunder'd heart of pain 

When wilt thou have an end of 
mourning ? 

This long, long year, 1 look in vain 

10 ſee my * 2008 Farming. 


8. O N N E T. 
To Mzxcy. 


BY JOHN RANNIE» 


ICEGE RENT of the everlaſt- 
ing God, 


Whoſe throne unchanging mately. 


{ſurrounds ; 


W hoſe preſence gilds Aion” 8 dire ; 


abode, 


And cheers the forrowing wretch that | 


guilt confounds. 


As fiery Vengeance lifts the threat'n- 
ing ſword, 5 

To cruſh the trembling victim of 
| his hate, 
While rigid juſtice . dhe ſtern a- 
ward, 


From | 
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And to my fond, fond boſom give 
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Where the dew-drop decks the thorn, 


Safe thy Sams with me ſhould reſt, | 


S 


— 


— — 


| From thee he hopes — and meets a | Where they an open entranc* find, 
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milder fate. 
Meek angel! ſtill, with benediQion 
mild, | 
Thy facred virtues to my foul con- 
rey, 
And, as I ander o'er life 8 ; barren 
wild, 


Be fill the blefs'd companion of || 


my way. 


Still from my path the fiends of dark- 
_ neſs chaſe, 


And purify my heart with heay' n- 


ren ected grace. 


1 Eee 45 
| The tun retires, the ſtars conceal'd 


WRITTEN EXTEMPORE, 
To Miſs A 


1.5 


The ſtar beſpangled ſæy, 


| Each litle ame doth hide its head, 


And ſeems to die, 


| When a briſk gale at South 
Wrinkles the ocean's brow, 
Aus by its force the froth 


rags row wee HY brighteſt ſtar, divine) 


Though ſhe before were clear, 
And cryſtalline her face, 
Her beauties then will diſappear, 


And loſe their grace. 
” | Baniſh Deſpair, with his dire train, 
With fiends infernal let him dwel, 


The rap id torrent which 2 
| Takes from the hills its 3 


Some 82 or ſhelf doth oft impeach, | 
And {tops its courſe, 


5 And thou: if thou wouldſt ſee 
Truth by the cleareſt light, _ 
If thou in paths ſecure and free 


Drive flattering joys away, 
And baniſh fervile fear ; 
Let vain n hope never with thee ſtay, 


Nor grief appear. 


Clouds overſpread that mind, 
And it receives a chain, 
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FHEN fable clouds 0 'erſpread 7 


And where they reign, 


228 72. 2 N55 * K EE te ME . Var 


HEN night and d@arkne, 
which had long poſſeſt 
My captive mind, did Iwiltly fly 


away 
A ſudden light cloth? my enlarged 
breaſt, ey, 


And ſtruck mine eyes with its once 
well-known ray. 

So when a mighty wind infeſls th 

And watry clouds hang heavy on 

its brow, | 

do lie, - 


throw. 


If Boreas, thundering from the helds 
olf Thrace, 
Opens the ivory palaces of light, 


| Phoebus ſhines out with a more ra. 


diant face, { dering light, 


| And darts new beams upon our won. 
F 


An INVOCATION to HOPE. 


ſhine, 
Infuſe thine influence in my breaſt 
Dippel thoſe glooms which cloud my 
„ 
And give my tortur'd boſom rel. 


Let mortals weak ne'er own his 
| . reign, | 
| Confine the tyrant to bis hell, 


- | There let him frame, in ſuiphurovs 
Wouldſt walk aright, 


- Jo. 
' Thoſe miſchiefs be to wretches 
____ breathes, 


. Then envelope him in his toil, 
Encircle himzwith his own wreaths 


8 
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On the Poiſon of Lead, with Caution 
% the Heads of Families, concern- 
ing the various unſuſp:ted Means by 
which that inſidious Enemy may find 
Admiſſion into the Human Body, 
By A. Fothergill, MH. D. F. R. S. 
Bath, | e 


(Concluded from page 555+) 


UM.—The dry belly ache, or, 


in other words, the colic of 
Poitou, is a prevailing diſeaſe in the 
Welt Indies, particularly among thoſe 
who drink rum. Some. attribute it 
to the newneſs of the ſpirit, others to 
the acid juice of the limes which ge- 
nerally accompanies its uſe, But the 
former, when genuine, is inadequate 
to the effect; the latter, inſtead of 
producing the diſeaſe, is found ra- 


being ſtationed with the army at 
vpaniſh town in Jamaica, finding this 
diſeaſe very prevalent among the ſol- 
diers who drank new rum, while 
others who abſtained from it, remain- 
ed free, began to examine cloſely the 
liquor, and alſo the implements uſed 


in the diſtillery, The rum, in his | 


Vol. III. 


experiments, gave evident ſigns of an 
' impregnation of lead. The worm 
of the (till, conſiſling of a large pro- 
portion of lead, he found corroded. 


An acid feſiduum called dunder, it 


ſeems, is added to the mixture before 
diſtillation, and partly riſes with the 
| {pirit, 
was corroded by it. 
proceſs of time, in a great meaſure 


No wonder then that the lead 
The ſpirit, in 


depoſits the lead; hence old rum is 
found much leſs unwholeſome than 
new. 


hind, He farther adds, that if a 
piece of lead be immerſed in pure 


| proof ſpirit the ſpace of ten weeks, 
the liquor is found to have acquired 


a flight impregnation from the metal 


A new and ſingular circumſtance; 
but which I believe never can take 
ther to be a remedy. | 

Dr. John Hunter, in the year 1781, 


place where pure ſpirit is employed. 
Ihe nitrous acid is ſometimes clan- 


deſtinely uſed to correct ill flavour- 
ed rum, and ſuch an adulterated ſpi- 


rit may be readily conceived capable 
of acting on lead, though pure ſpirit 
certainly cannot. Hence it is eaſy to 
ſee how the above deception in the 


Doctor's experiment might tend to 


miſlead his judgment. Diſtilleries. 


"of 


7, If rum be left to evaporate in 
a glaſs, it leaves an acid remnant be- 
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and even breweries, with all their 
apparatus, ougbt to undergo a narrow 
inſpection, as acids, and even their 
effluvia, are capable of corroding 
lead. Therefore the leaden worms, 
ſpouts, gutters, in a word, every 


utenſil containing that metal, ought 


to be viewed with a jealous eye. Nor 
ought the enquiry to be confined to 
theſe places alone: for if we extend 


our views to our wine and cyder- 


preſſes—dairies, kitchens, and ſtore- 
rooms, we ſhall probably meet with 
much to be complained of—much to 


be reformed. Whether the apothe- 


.cary's ſhop, or even the elaboratory 
of the chemiſt, will bear a very cloſe 
ſcrutiny, may perbaps be juſtly doubt- 
ed. For be it remembered, that not 

only lead and pewter, but alſo the 
tinning of copper veſſels, the ſolder 


containing a mixture of lead, and the 


glazing of earthen ware being a calx 
of lead, are all liable to be corroded 

by acids, or even expreſſed oils. 
Cuyder.— That acid wines or crude 


cyder may, independent of any adul- 
teration, produce bowel complaints, 
attended with griping pains, and diar- 
Thea, cannot be denied, but that they 


ſhould occaſion a colic, complicated 
with coſtiveneſs, and terminating in 
palſy, is highly improbable. On the 
contrary, that this diſeaſe is the ge- 


nnine produce of the poiſon of lead, 
ſcems to have been proved by the 
The En- 
demial colic of Devonthire, aſcribed 
by Dr. Huxham and others, to the 


moſt ſatisfactory evidence. 


acidity of new cyder, has at length 


| Heen clearly traced to the above poi- 


ſon. 


From the elaborate eſſays of fr 
George Baker on this ſubject, it ap- 


„er, that in thoſe diſtricts where 


the diſcaſe was molt prevalent, lead 


was generally found in the preſſes or 


utenſils employed in making the cy- 
der, and that on analyſing the ſuſ- 
peded liquor, he obtained from it a 
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ſmall portion of real lead +, 1. 

ſome of the farmers had ab 10 
to buy ſugar of lead to correct the 
acidity of their cyder! That others, 


in order to preſerve their weak cyder 
for the uſe of their labourers, were 


wont to have recourſe to the well. 


known ſecret of ſuſpending a lenden 
ball in the caſk. That the cyder is 
generally drawn into large glazed 
pitchers, in which it often ſands 


many hours before it is drunk by the 


labourers. And finally, that accord. 


ing to the teſtimony of the late Dr. 
Charlton, moſt of the paralvtics re. 
commended to the Bath hoſpital were 
ſent from the cyder countries, except 


Herefordſhire, where, on enquiry, it 
was afterward diſcovered that lead was 


not employed in any part of the cy. 


der apparatus of that county.” 
Since the above was written, how- 
ever, Jam ſorry to find, from Mr, 


| Marſhall's late ſurvey of the cyder. 
| proceſs in Hereford{hire, that lead is 
not wholly diſcarded, but a portion 
of the old leaven is yet ſuffered tore- 
main. The bed or floor of the 
preſs, ſays he, which is now gene. 


ä — 


＋ This, I am not ignorant, bas 


been ludicrouſly attributed, by ſome 
of his Devonſhire antagoniſts, to 


leaden ſhot accidentally left in the 


bottles before the cyder was bottled: 
by others, to a portion of lead intro- 
duced by deſign, in order to raile 1 
laugh at the doctor's expence. Bit 
admitting ſo accurate an obſerver 


could ſo eaſily be impoſed upon, 
(which is highly improbable) yet the 
_ doctrine reſts not on this experiment 
alone, but on a ſeries of facts which 


fill remain unſhaken; and which, 


perhaps, will not be found ealyt0 
overturn. For the circumſtances have 
been communicated by different au- 
thors at different periods, and witb- 


out the ſlighteſt appearnce of collu- 
ſion, and yet all tend to the lame 
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tally' compoſed of wood or ſtone, 
formerly was uſually covered with 
lead, which by being diſſolved in the 

acid of the liquor, has probably been 
the cauſe of much miſchief. Never- 
| theleſs lead is (UN ſuffered to remain 
about ſome cyder-preſſes. There is 


a public mill at Newnham whoſe bed 


is entirely covered with lead; and I 
have ſeen others whoſe lips or ſpouts, 


of that dangerous metal]!? 

A ſtriking inſtance of ignorance, 

obſtinacy, and impolicy! otherwiſe 

a practice ſo injurious to health, and 

detrimental to the credit of the liquor, 
E | would not be thus abſurdly perſiſted 
in. I know it is pretended that the 
quick paſſage of the apple-juice thro? 
ſuch ſpouts or gutters does not afford 
time for any impregnation. But this 
is a miſtake, for the leaden ſurface 


being often wetted, and alternately 


dried by expoſure to the air, contracts 
minute particles of ceruſs, or ruſt of 
lead, ready to be waſhed off, and diſ- 
ſolved in the courſe of the proceſs. 


Sometimes the juice is even ſuffered 


do ferment in veſſels lined with lead, 
© Vhich {till greatly increaſes the dan- 

ger. An inſtance of this kind lately 
occurred at Frome; a family of three 
| perſons drank freely of this liquor, 

and were at length ſeized with the 
| colic of Poitou. The maſter who 
| drank the greateſt quantity, ſuffered 


molt, and his diſeaſe terminated in a 
fatal pally ;—the wife and maid ſer- 


| Yant, who drank leſs, underwent 
: —_— ſymptoms, but efcaped with 
WEE F) 

It is high time that this, and the 


| ſtill more unpardonable abuſe of wil- | 


fully adulterating cyder with lead, 


| ſhould be wholly ſuppreſſed; —that an | 


. enquiry ſhould be ſet on foot through 
Al the cyder diſtricts, that ſuch prac- 
dies may be detected wherever they 
$ exilt; and that the colic of Poitou 
may no longer be emphatically ſtiled 
Li the colic of Devon, | 


and a rim round the outer edge, are 
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Milk and Cream, —FThe veſſels of- 


our modern dairies conſiſt chiefly of 


lead, or earthen-ware glazed with a 
calx of that metal, both which are 


liable to be corroded by weak acids, 
and oily ſubſtances Whether the 
milk and cream are ſuffered to remain 
in them long enouph to acquire an 
impregnation of the metal, has not 
been determined: butthe acid odour 
which ſtrikes the roftrils on entering 


certain dairies, eſpecially in a warm 


ſeaſon, 1s at leaſt ſufficient to excite 
ſuſpicion, and to put the public on 
their guard till the ſafety of theſe veſ- 
ſels be more fully aſcertained. My 
late ingenious friend Mr. Hayes has 
already offered ſome judicious ſtric- 
tures on the abuſe of theſe veſſels in 


| dairies, and mentioned others as pro- 


per to be introduced in their place. 


But if veſlels of caſt-iron, which he 


propoſed to ſubliitute for leaden ones, 
thould be found to impart an unplea- 


ſant colour or chalybeate taſte to the 


milk (as we have reaſon to apprehend} 


it will prove an inſuperable objection 


to their uſe. After all; the wiſelt 
ſtep would be to return to the ancient 


| wocden bowls of our anceſtors, than 


which nothing can be more perfectly 
ſafe or tree from ſuſpicion. 1 
Vinegar, Pickles, acid Fruits, &e. 
— Theſe aa powertully upon lead and 
its preparation, and, it is to be fears 
ed, often acquire an unſuſpected im- 
pregnation of that metal in various 
culinary proceſſes. Thus when vine 
gar is diſtilled in a pewter alembic, 


or paſſes through the worm of a com- 
| mon kill, it carries with it a portion 
| of the metal. The procefs ought, 


therefore, always to be performed in 
tone or glaſs veſſels.— It is a very 
common, but dangerous miſtake, ta 


| ſuppoſe that vinegar may be truſted 
to glazed earthen-ware with perfect 


ſatety, ſince vegetable acids act more 
forcibly on the calces of lead than on 
the metal itſelf; hence the ſevere co- 


lics often brought on in time of har- 


4 F 2 veſt 
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veſt among the poor labourers, from 
drinking cyder aſter ſtanding but a 
few hours, in glazed pitchers. 

Vet glazed earthen-ware, in a va- 
riety of forms, conſtitutes the veſſels 
in which pickles are kept; in which 


acid fruits are preſerved; and in 


which various kinds of tarts are baked. 
It is moreover curious to obſerve, that 
_ marked preference is given to them 

by moſt frugal houſewives, who find 

by experience that ſuch veſſels occu- 
ſion a material ſaving in the article of 
ſugar:—but they remain to be told, 


that the increaſed ſweetneſs proceeds 
from the acid of the fruit being blunt- 


ed by its union with the glazing cf 
the veſſel, which has a more pernici— 
ous tendency than they ſeem to be 


aware of. For certainly theſe good 


ladies would not deſignedly ſweeten 
our viands with ſugar of lead! 


Here it ought to be remarked, that 


there is a material difference 1m the 
mode of plazing veſſels. The glaz- 
ing of ſtone ware and china being a 


_ vitrification of the clay, is indiffolu- 
dle in acids, and therefore ſuch veſ- 
iels are perfectly ſafe; while the glaz- 


ing of ordinary earthen-ware, con- 
ſilting of a calx of lead, is ealily 
acted upon by acids, and yields a 


noxious quality, 


The ſame remark is in ſome mea- 


ſure applicable to veſſels lined with 
tin. Pure block. tin, it is true, gives 
no impregnation to vinegar or acid 


juices, but the generality of tinned 
veſſels contain à conſiderable alloy 


of lead, beſide what is uſed in the 


ſolder. This is very diſtinguiſhablepoſes in future? The old pewter fun. 


even by rubbing a finger over them, 
Which will ſoon acquire a blackiſh hue 
from the lead; a circumſtance worthy 
notice, as too much confidence is ge- 
nerally placed on the ſafety of tinned 
veſſels. Not to mention the danger 
of the tin lining ſoon wearing off, and 
leaving a copper ſurface expoſed, 
Hence the fatal accidents that have 


enſued from acid ſauces and gravy | 


ſoups landing too long in ſuch yet. 


ſels, and acquiring thereby an im. 
pregnation doubly dangerous. For 
here the poiſon of lead, and very. 


gris, combine their united for ces to 


under mine che human frame! 


The Dutch have been accuſed of 
correcting the rancidity of oils, and 


even butter, by pouring melte} lead 
into them. If this be true, the br. 
dinary practice of preſerving falted- 
butter or hogs-lard in glazed earthen 
veſſels for kitchen uſe, may indeed 


diminiſh their tendency to rancidity, 
but not without communicating a 


more dangerous quality. 
But what fhall we ſay to the {ill 


more hazardous practice of chemilis 


and apothecaries, who, till very latelf, 
have been ſanctioned by no leſs au— 


thority than that of the College Dif: 


penſatory to boil their oxymels, com- 
poſed chiefly of honey and vinegar, 


in glazed carthen veſſels, for ſuch the 


words * vaſe fictili vitreato' pluinly 


import! And it is much to be jeared 


the direction will continue to be Ite— 


rally obeyed by thoſe who are ſtill 


ignorant of its dangerous tendency. 
Such an overſight cannot be fuppoled 
lopg to have eſcaped the notice of 
that learned body: bur is it not 
ſtrange they ſhould ſuffer this, aud 
ſome other obvious blemiſhes, to dil. 
grace one of the molt elegant Dil- 
penſatories in Europe, from the year 
1746 till the new edition ot 1788, 
wherein I am glad to find them ex- 


punged, and that glaſs veſſels only 


are expreſsly ordered for ſuch put- 


nels and meaſures, however, {till con. 
tinue to be ſound in almoſt every ſhop. 


Into theſe are poured, withdut hefita- 


tion, vinegar and other acids; and 
the veſſels ſometimes, through hurty, 


| are ſet by unwaſhed. On 8 0 
to the air for ſome time, a fine efMorel- 


cence of ſugar of lead is bam 
the inner ſurface, ready to ſuecete 


x U jujep that bap- 
tlie next draught Oo julep | pens 
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| teat its deleterious 
. bowels, I have ſometimes ventured to 
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tens to be poured into them! 

Teais imported into this country 
in chelts lined with ſheet lead. — This, 
like other vegetables, contains a weak 


acid, which quality is probably height- 


enced by a latent fermentation which 


tea undergoes when damaged by mot. 


iure. May it not in this ſtate act on 


the metal? How tar the tremors, de- 
preſſion of ſpirits, and other nervous 


tymptoms generally aſcribed to this 


vegetable, or the hot water in which 
it is infuſed, may not, in ſuch in- 
llances, with equal probability, be at- 


tributed to the lead in which it is in- 
cloſed, is left for furure obſervation. 
Saturnine Medicines. —Lead, tho? 
a poiſon, yet in ſkilful hands is capa- 
ble of being rendered an uſeful me- 


dicine, and therefore is ſtill properly 


allowed to retain a place in the Diſ- 
penſatory. As a cooling ſedative, it 


ſuddenly allays pain and inflamma- 
tion; as a ſtrong ityptic, it power- 


tully checks the bleeding of ruptured 
vellels, and other profuſe evacuations. 


Its moſt active preparation is ſugar of 
lead; but every preparation of this 
metal undoubtedly demands the ut- 


molt circumſpection, and particularly 
when it is adminiſtered internally. 
By combining it with opium, to coun- 
eſlect on the 


give it in certain deſperate caſes, and 


that with very evident advantage . 


* 


As lead enters the compoſition of a 


Oe ee, 


Even thus guarded, the doſe 


ought to be cautioufly increaſed, 
and perhaps never exceed three or 
four prains a day. What are we to 


think then of certain Engliſh Diſpen- 
fatories and Compendiums of Phyſic, 


(che daily companions of all our young 
Practitioners) 


) who gravely recom- 
mend it to be given from ſeven to 
nine, nay even to twelve grains and 


upwards a day! See Quincy's Diſ- 
| Penfatory—Shaw's Practice of Phy lic | 
1 —Ball's Practice of Phyſic—Naval 


A 


„„ 
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variety of applications deſigned for 
external uſe, as lotions, eye- waters, 
ointments, plaiſter, &c. the unto- 
ward ſymptoms which ſometimes ſuc- 
ceed, are totally unlooked for, and 
therefore generally referred to every 
cauſe but the right one. Among the 
popular | 
Goularg's famous Extract of Saturn, 
and Lis vegeto-mineral water, ſeem 
to ſtand at the head of the liſt; and 


though perhaps inferior to an aqueous 


ſolution of the ſugar of lead, are ne- 
vertheleſs far more faſhionable reme- 
dies. Applications of thisnature may, 
it is true, be uſed with tolerable ſafety 
where there is a whole ſkin, and its 


texture ſufficiently entire to prevent 


abſorption. But where it is ſoſt and 
ſpungy, or the ſcarf ſkin ſtripped off, 
or ulcerated, the poiſon ot courſe will 


be more liable to be abſorbed into the 


ſyſtem, and to produce its pernicious 
eifects. 


and other accurate obſervers. 
prevent the tender {kin of infants from 
bein 
to ſprinkle the parts plentitully with 
white lead. Hence perhaps the ſe- 
vere gripes and fatal convulſions 
which ſo often enſue, though gene- 
rally attributed to other caules. 
Children's play-things are com- 


monly painted with a compoſition of 


red or white lead; but how often do 


ue ſee the ſmiling innocents ſuck with. 


in their lips thoſe pernicious toys, 
while the unſuſpecting parents look on 


with apparent ſatisfaction! The ap- 


plication ot an ointment with litharge, 


or white lead, to nurſes ſore nipples, 


often proves fatal to ſucking infants: 
twelve inſtances of this ſort are re- 


corded by ſir George Baker to have 
happened at Dartmouth. — Our com- 
mon red wafers receive their colour 


and Military Diſpenſatory—in which 


laſt twenty grains are ordered for a 


ſingle doſe! ! 


from 


applications of this claſs, 


Inftances of this have been 
remarked by my friend Dr. Percival, 
18 


excoriated, nurſes ſeldom fail 
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from red lead; When theſe are acci- 
dently picked up by tame birds, they 
ſoon prove fatal, which ought to be 
a caution to thoſe inconſiderate per- 
ſons who are fond of not only chew- 
ing, but ſwallowing them. | 
_ Painters in Water-colours are e- 
qually reprehenſible for incantiouſly 
moiſtening their pencil with their lips, 
and frequently holding it in their 
mouths a conſiderable time. Thus 
the ſaliva, repeatedly imbued with a 
flow poiſon, is inſenſibly ſwallowed 
from day to day, till at lenyth the 
health becomes viſibly impaired with- 
out the cauſe being ſuſpected, unlets 
the colic or palſy ſhould ſupervene. 

| (To be continued.) 
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3 the Eviror of the Lapr's 
& GAZINE, 


. 


TN your laſt Magazine I obſerved. 


a liſt of perſonal and mental qua- 
lifications proper for a wife, appa- 
rently drawn up by a SINGLE 
GENTLEMAN, Who declares that ſuch 
_ qualifications will pleaſe him. Now, 


nt, although 1 am far from thinking 
| that I have any neceſſity to advertiſe 


my own qualifications in this public 


manner, yet as your corretpondent | 


the SINGLE GENTLEMAN has fpo- 


ken his mind ſo freely, I cannot re- 
fiſt the temptation to tell him how 


much I come near the picture he 


has drawn, or in other words, how 
lar I poſſeſs thoſe perſonal and mental 


qualifications which he requires in a 
wite, and this I hope to do, fir, with 
all imaginable candour and impartia- 
lity, that is to ſay, fir, with as much 
cf both © as can be expected.” 


1 ſhall take his qQuaLiFicatiONnNs 


in the ſame order as he has placed 
r - 
« Great good-nature. and a pru- 
dent generoſity.” As to good na- 


Ingenua' Claims to the proper Dualifications for a Wife, 


the men do make ſtrange fuſs about 


Ma- 


and à cheartul 
would be improper in me to ſay 
much of my looks ; I have no doubt 
of convincing my huſband, whoever 


—— 


1 — 
— nn, 


and never pon: and ſulk, which you 


tured. With regard to “ prudent 


not had many opportunities of ex. 
erting my generoſity; but if my 


I ſhall be prudent” enough not 
to let him know all my“ generoſity,” 


for a“ chearful diſpoſition,“ it will 


| days in the country, and, compared 


1 paſs for a brunette. 


ture, I declare that I poſſeſs a large 
ſhare of it, particularly when every 
thing goes on to my mind; if other- 
wiſe, I am apt to be ruffled and 
{peak rather haſtily, but my paflion 
is as haſty as my words. Both are 
over and forgotten in a minute: ſor 
I fay whatever comes uppermoſt, 


will allow is being very good-na. 
generoſity,” as I have never had 


much money at command, | have 


huſband, that is to be, entruſts me 
with money, I have no doubt that 


ma 


for really, fir, between you and me, 


money. 
A lively look, a proper ſpirit, © 
diſpoſition.” It 


K Mw, Hy 


he be, that I have a © proper ſpirit,” 
and as at preſent ] am remarkable 


£E Su „„ a © T7 a, oy 


be his fault if he gives me realon to 
change it tor a worte, | 
A good perſon, but not pet- 
fectly beautiful.” This fits me ex- 
actly. Every body calls me a oemee 
girl, ſome a fine woman, and * 
though they allow [ have a tolerable 
face, nobody ever thought me 
„ perfectly beautiful.“ - 
« A moderate height.” Juſt five 
feet five inches out of my iges, but 
if this ſhould be too ſhort, I can 
eaſily make it up in head and heels; 
for I don't think that the faſhion © 
low heels will laſte long. N 
With regard to complexion, not 
quite fair, but a little brown.“ This 
is my caſe, I have lived all m. 


— „„ — „E 2 _ 
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to whey-ſaced London ladies, might 


10 Young 


« Young by all means, though 
there are exceptions.” I dont know 
what he means by *exceptions,” [ 
ſhall be eighteen next December, if 
that will do, for I am not yet ar- 
rived at the age when one likes to 


drop a year or two. If by „ex cep- 


tions? he means that I may be older, 
| would only beg leave to give him 
a hint, not to be too long in apply- 
ing, for while the lady is growing 
older, he is not growing younger. 

« A decent ſhare of common 


| ſenſe, juſt tinctured with a little 


i impoſſible 
d common ſenſe,” hut as he pro- 
bably has a very large ſhare him- 


ſeaſonable repartee and a ſmall mo 
dicum of wit.“ I have always thought 
to have too much 


> ſelf, he may think that as much 


more in a wife would overſtock the 


| family, I ſhall therefore not op 
| preſs him with my common ſenſe. 


A little ſeaſonable repartee” is de. 
tetminable only according to circum- 


ſtances, for often where a repartee 


z moſt ſeaſonable, it is leaſt welcome. 


„The ſmall modicum of wit,“ ap- 


plies to me perfectly well, and with 
that ſmall modicum, he will be in 


no great danger from my * ſeaſon · 


able repartees.“ 


“ Dome 


leiſure hours agreeable, but not to 
imerrupt domeſtic duties.“ Of what 


: is properly called learning, I have 


but little, only a taſte for reading, 


- which 1 agree with him, may make 


leifure hours agreeable. As 


; acquainted with them, and can ſay 
but little on that head. 


„Well, but not critically ſkilled, 


ia her own tongue.” I hope this 
letter will, in ſome meaſure, ſpeak 
for me. If he wiſhes to hear more 
of my tongue, we mult be better ac- 


| Quainted, As to no deficiency 


5 
"4 TEA 


in ſpelling or pointing, and a good 
legibl 


be ſo far and ſo long ſeparated ſrom 


learning, enough to make 


| to. 
_ *domeſtic duties,” Iam as yet un- 


K — 


Tugenua's Claims to the proper Dnalifications for a W 2 
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hand,” I hope he will never | 


| you would be quiet, my 


ſometimes in the kitchen.“ 
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me as to require much writing. 


* A proper knowledge of ac- 


counts and arithmetic, but no ſkill in 


vulgar fractions.” To theſe quali- 


fications, I know not what to ſay. 


I have always been able to count 
over my father's quarterly allow- 
ance ; I have often wiſhed to add to 
it; I always. ſabſtract from it, and 
ſhould not be very ſorry were he to 


multiply it by tauo. 


A more than tolerable good 
voice, a little ear for muſic ; and 
a capability for ſinging a canzonet, 


or a ſong, in company, but no pe- 
culiar and 


intimate acquaintance 
with minims, crotchets, quavers, 
&c.“ My voice, every body ſays, 
is a very fine voice, and I hope he 
will not be ſorry to hear, that when 
I am aſked to ſing I never refuſe 
to enhance the merit of compliance, 
and never pretend to a cold. I hope 


in return, that my huſband will not 


as ſome huſbands do, huff me, and 
ſay, „La! my dear, you have ſung 
that an hundred times.“ Nor when 
I am warbling to myſelf, “ 1 wiſh 
dear, you 
make ſuch a noiſe.“ | = 
© No enthuſiaſm for the harpſi- 
chord, harp, or guittar.” Don't play 
any of them. VE 1 
„ Ready at her needle, but more 
devoted to plain work than fine.“ 
Very ready at my needle, but not 
much devoted to work of any kind. 
© No enemy to knitting, or mend- 
ing.” By no means; I knit purſes, 
and garters, in a peculiarly beautiful 
tyle ; and © mend”? every thing 
but my ſelf— which I think is a pret- 
ty fair conſeſſion. 3 
„ Not always in the parlour, but 
| Agreed, 
provided my huſband never appears 
in the kitchen: I hate your cooking, 
cleaning, nurſing huſbands. 1 
„ More {killed in the theoretic. 


than in the practical part* of cook. 
er y.“ 


This will ſuit me very well, 
| | 7 
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as I was always more fond of know- 
ing bow things ſhould be done, than 
of doing them. I would often go 
without dinner, rather than dreſs it. 


«'To tea and coffee, no en M 


None in the leaſt. 
« Fonder of country dances than 
minuets.” Don't know well what 


to ſay to this, but ſhall endeavour 
to comply, and dance rather than 


wall, if ſo he pleaſes. 


« An acquaintance with domeſtic 


news, but no acquaintance with 
foreign.” I muſt here own, I do 
love a bit of news,” and ſhall cer- 


tainly ſtudy to make myſelf ac- 


quainted with all that happens with- 
in fifty miles of ns. As to“ foreign 
news,” by which I ſuppoſe he means 
the French, and the Spaniards, and 
the Turks, I can do "ry well with- 
out them. 


«© Not entirely fond of quadrille, 


nor an abſolute bigot to whiſt.“ 
This is my character; for though 5 
dearly love a ſnug rubber at whiſt, 
yet I have no very violent and un- 
conquerable devotion for it, eſpe- 
cially if the run is againſt me. N. B. 
If my huſband and I ſhould be part- 
ners, I expe& that he will not huff 
me, when the deal 1s out, and pre- 


tend to ſay, that I ought to have 
| need not ſay how pleaſing this talent 


played this, that, and t'other card. 


In converſation, a little of the 


liſp, but not of the ſtammer.” Here, 


indeed, I muſl be candid enough to 


iaſorm my hutband, that is to be, 
that I have neither liſp nor ſtammer; 
like my- 
correſpon · 
dent of your's, Mr. Editor, is the 
only man I ever heard of, who de- 


and that I expe& he will, 
_ felf, ſpeak plain. This 


manded that his wife ſhould liſp. 
His laſt qualification is, 
cently, but not affectedly filent,” 


This 1 can ſafely ſay, is part of my 


character. If I am ſilent, it muſt be 
trom ſome cauſe, there can be no 
affetation in the caſe 


atkectation of ſilence“ is not. very 
common 19 either ſex, 


Indeed the 


| 


* de. 


Occaſional Paper, addreſſed to the Ladies. 


Satiſhury, Sep. 12. 1790. 


opportunities 


Thus, ſir, I have compared my. 
ſelf with the liſt of qualification 
given in your laſt Magazine, and 0 
conceive that I am juſt ſuch a per. 
ſon as your correſpondent Wantz, 
I don't chuſe, however, to ſay more, 
until Thear from him again; till 

Fam; fir, 
your very humble ſervant, 
IxGExty 


+ |. 
vis etl, 
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OCCASIONAL PAPER. 
Addreſſed % the Lanits. 
On LETTER-WAILITINS. 


O be able to write a ſhort let. 

ter on any common topics e cn 
R or buſineſs, is a very uſe. 
ful accompliſhment, and to the fair. 
ſex particularly ſo, becauſe they 
have not always, or ſo often, thoſe 
* meeting their 
friends which the men enjoy. To 
thoſe who have experienced what 2 


| difagreeable thing it 1s to be abſent 


from the friend of their heart, from 
their deareſt relatives, or thoſe the 
have been uſed to aſſociate with, I 


is—and I may almoſt ſay, how thank- 
ful we ought to be, that we have in 
our power a means of correſpon- 
dence which no diſtance is too great 


ſor, and which by various improve. 


ments is now rendered lo ealy, to 


and from all parts of the kingdom 
and of the world. | 


In abſence we cannot enjoy the 
converſation of our friends ; they 


ſeem cut off from us as if by death; 
| we may occaſionally hear of them, 
| but to hear of them is not enough. 
| How excellent then is that contri 
vance by which, ſeparated man; 


hundred miles, we may yet conveiſe 


wich them, ſhare their pleaſur?s - 
thei 


heir griefs, and receive and impart 
our mutual ſentiments of attachment 
and love. I have, indeed, heard 
ſome ladies declare that they thought 
abſence (where there was a proſpe& 
of return) inſtead of deſtroying, 


ſeemed to heighten eſteem and af-. 
fecdion; for we all know how natural 
| it is for us to rejoice at receiving a 


letter from a diſtant friend, and 
how our love ſeems to heighten as 
we devour every little expreſſion of 
tenderneſs 1t contains, es 
To be able, therefore, to write let- 
ters eaſily, and in a pleaſant, lively, 
and friendly ſtyle is, as obſerved be- 
fore, no ſmallaccompliſhment; and [ 
have been induced to offer my fair 
readers a few humble precepts on 
this head, which I hope may not be 
unneceſſary to all, although to many 
certainly ſo. | | 


write a fluent and ready hand. In 


expreſſing ſentiments of friendſhip, 


in detailing the occurrences of your 
time, and fuch things as letters 
generally conſiſt of, you will find 
your thoughts flow faſt upon you, 
and if you wield not the“ pen of a 
ready writer,” they will be loſt.— 
Thoſe who write a large copy-hand, 


ſpend ſo much time on à word that 


they forget the thought. If you 
cannot write quickly, and write 


well at the ſame time, write firſt as 


E well as you can, and afterwards copy 
it in any manner you pleaſe. 
2, Learn to ſpell every word ex- 


ally, This is the great objection 


that has been made time out of 
mind to the letters of women, that 
they are wrong ſpelt. The only 


way to acquire a habit of ſpelling 


readily is by reading much and with 
great attention. A dictionary ought 
to be at hand in caſe you forget the 


ſpelling of any difficult word. But 
it is from attending to what you 


read that you muſt ultimately learn 


to ſpell. I know of no inſtructions 
l. 
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that can be of the leaſt ſervice. I 
never was taught to ſpell in my life, 
to the beſt of my 


amiſs fince I was taught to write. 
This I mention only to ſhow that 
attention to what you read will ſoon 
create ſuch a habit of ſpelling well 
as you can never get rid of An 
ill-ſpelt manuſcript has a moſt diſ- 
agreeable appearance. In a letter 
it diſgraces the fineſt thoughts, mars 


| the neateſt expreſſions, and throws 
an air of ridicule over the whole. 


The following is the concluſion 
of one of the letters in Swift's Col- 
lection.—“ I can aſſure you with 
the greateſt truth, though you have 
much older acquaintances, that you 
have not in England a friend that 
loves and honours you more than L 


1 Ido, or can be, with greater ſincerity 
' 1. My firk advice is—lzarn to 


than I am, your moſt obedient, &c- 
Loet us ſee how abſurd and ridicu» 


tous this elegant compliment would 
appear in bad ſpelling :—©& I can 


aſſure yow with the greateſt trooth, 
tho? you heave much oldher acquin- 


teſſences that you heave not in In- 


gland a frind that loaves and onners 
you more than I do, or can bee with 
grater ſenceritty, than I am, your 
moſt &c. &c,”—I need not aſk my 
readers which of theſe they would 
wiſh to ſend or to receive. — 
3. Anſwer a letter the moment 
you receive it, if at all poſſible, —- 
Have you not felt the firſt reading 
of your friend's letter convey certain 
ſenſations, certain impreſſions, a 


certain turn of thought? Do not 
miſs the glorious opportunity of 


anſwering it while theſe impreſſions 
laſte—they will ſoon be diflipated, 
and a ſecond reading of your letter 
at a diſtant period will not bring 
them back. Conſider the letter you 
have received as a ſpeech addreſſed 
to you in company, and that the 
ſpeaker is waiting ſor an anſwer; if 
what 
4 F you 
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remembrance, 
and yet I never ſpelt rwenty words 
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you intended to anſwer. Befides, 
if you have received pain from the 
delay of your friend's letter, and 
Pleaſure proportionate from receiving 
it, you ought to conſider your cor- 
reſpondent as now in your power as 
to giving pain or pleaſure. | 
4. Never delay your anſwer long, 
"For then you become aſhamed to 
Write, and the longer you delay the 


more aſhamed, until you give up 


the bulineſs altogether. This may 


injure the ſriendfhip that ſubſiſted 
between you, and is {ſurely a cruelty 


on your part, the reflection of which 


aſterwards will give you infinite 
pain. Speedily anſwering will like- 
wiſe prevent thoſe filly excuſes of 
«want of time—the poſt going out 
Ein great haſte,” which are gene- 
rally mere evaſions, and often direct 
untruths. I do not mean that you 
| ſhould be precipitate, that 
ſhould write in haſte what you may 
afterwards repent of. You may ſirſt 
Write according to your impreſſions 
and your fancy, but you may keep 
it for a day or two for reviſal if you 
think it neceſſary, for, 
poſt is juſt going out,” it is much 
better to have only to fold up Four 
letter, than to write it. 
5. Many directions 
given as to what is the proper ſubject 
_ of a letter; as that it ought not to be 
an eſſay, nor a formal diſſert ation.— 
A letter certainly ought to approach 
nearly to converſation, but conver- 
fation admits of infinite variety, and 
ſo ought letters whether grave or 
gay muſt be determined partly by 


the {ſubject you are writing upon, 5 


and partly by the Ke you ad 
Creſs. 

6. Various models of Jetterk by 
Swift, Pope, &c. &c. have been 
recommended. | 
be vholly uteleſs, You have a 
genius of your own, no matter how 
imall or great; cultivate that, for 
imitation will make you ridiculous ; 


you. 


This I conceive to 


and elegantly theſe authors beg 
and cloſe their letters, but yon a 
avoid an attempt at imitation—and 


6 when the 


1 deen 


From ewhich the Plot of Ars. 


hauſting, 
ſources, 


gance, never fail plcaling at firſt 


bl 
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imitations of the manners of due 


great writers has made an infinite 


number of bunglers, without ever 
making an eaſy or elegant writer.— 
The beſt letters that are in our lan. 
guage, or the French, may be, how. 
ever, read with advantage; vo 
may occaſionally take hints fron; 
them; you may obſerve how n. "ally 


il 


particularly avoid a flippance and 
coquettiſhneſs of ſtyle that is nnna- 
tural to you. Write as you would 
ſpeak, or as you would wiſh to 
ſpeak, but do not aſſume a charac- 
ter that does not belong to you, It 
will appear to be affec ctation, and 
you will not be long able to preſerve 
it, PER 

Laſtly, if your time permits, and 
your diſtant friends requeſt. it, write 
often; for without much practice you 


will never attain eaſe or graceſulueſs. 


Frequent practice, ſo far from: ei- 

will increaſe your re— 
If you have not been in 
the habit of writing, you will not 
be able to conceive with what fact. 


lity they write who conſtantly prac- 


tiſe It —but expeijence will teach 
you this, and then you will not 


ſorry that you have kindly taken tue 
advice of old 
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Cong. | 
ley's Comedy of thz Belle, Ser- 
Tag en WAS raten. 


- OMEN with an eminent 
degree of beauty and ele- 


ight , 


light ; and, on the other hand, the 
plain and forbidding may alto aſſure 
themſelves of a contrary effect; the 
former have nothing to fear, nor 
the latter to hope; but they who 
are neither of a ſtriking beauty or 
- vglineſs, them it concerns to take 
reat precautions at a firſt interview, 
the ſucceſs of which depends not 
only on the taſte of him to whom 
they are deſirous of appearing ami- 
able, but on the different diſpoſitions 
in which the man may happen to 
as in a gloomy moment of 
chagrin, he may be diſguſted with 
one of thoſe half-beauties, with 
whom amidit the feſtivity of an en- 
tertainment he would have been 
charmed. | 

An only daughter, one of thoſe 
equivocal beauties we have been 
{peaking of, became at firſt fight 
enamoured of a gentleman, on 
whom ſhe perceived that the firſt 


G # 
ed 


ſight of her had not ſuch an effect. 
They happened to meet at a judge's. 


chambers about a law-ſuit, on winch 
depended the welfare of the two 
tamilies. In order 
affair of ſuch concern, yet uncer- 
tain, a match was that day agreed 
on, between the two heirs, and this 
agreement celebrated by a ſplendid 
tealt. The heireſs made her ap- 
Pearance in a very careleſs drels, 
and her compliments and behaviour 
were no lefs void of ceremony. This 


Created ſome aſtoniſhment, and being | 


| aſked by her mother what reaſon 
the had for fuch ſingularity, ſhe 


made anſwer, that having perceived, | 


at the judge's chamber, that her 
perſon was not like to create any 


love in her tuture huſband, the | 


would endeavour at leait to gain his 
elteem by modeſr. 

The gentleman, who had been for 
ſome time expected, came; he was 
a very perſonable youth, and though 
not wanting in manners or good- 
lenſe, of an excellive (frankne(s, 


to adjuſt an 


— i, 
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intended for him. 
continued he, ſaluting the young 
lady, that you was ſhe with whom IL. 
am to paſs my life, I would have 
entreated you freely to have told 


daughter. 
ſupper is on the table, I will anſwer 
that queſtion at the deſert; but for 


his duty to her; that this morning 


was the fir time he had ever heard 
of the marriage, 


Had I known, 


me, whether in a marriage con- 
certed between our parents merely 
for the mutual intereſt of the two 


families, you as. willingly conformed 
to your mother's 


directions, 
obey my father; for, if the match 


as 1 
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planly ſpeaking what he though . 
tis firſt ſpeech at coming in was to 
the mother, ſaying he came to pay 


which his father 


be in the lealt againſt your incli. 


nation, it is what I will never ſuffer 


myſelt to be brought to. To this, 
the mother, preventing the daugh- 


ter, anſwered, that her daughter 
had moſt willingly obeyed at the 


very firſt intimation. But, fir, al- 
low me to deſire that yon, with your 
natural fincerity, would declare, 
whether you have any liking to my 
O! anſwered he, I ſee 


the preſent let us fit down. The 
table talk turned entirely on the 
oddneſs of a marriage ſo ſuddenly 
concluded; not a word came from 


the daughter, and it was very ſeldom 


ſhe looked at the gentleman, though 
already in love with him; but ſhe 
had her drift. At length comes the 
deſert, and the ſervants being order- 
ed to withdraw, the mother chal- 


lenged the gentleman's promiſe of 
freely declaring his mind; which 


he did, with all imaginable po- 
liteneſs; he gave her to under- 
ſtand, that her daughter had not 
touched his heart; but proteſted 
that ſhe miglit depend on the moſt 
civil treatment, and every mark of 


of making love occaſioned a good 


broke 


4 F 2 


- 


real affection. This new manner 


. 


deal of pleaſantry, till the compeny 
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broke up. The mother in her re- 


turn home rattled her daughter for 
ſitting like a mope at table. I had 
Iny reaſons for it, ſaid the davghter, 
I did it to make myſelf loved. 
Loved! anſwered the mother, you 
go an odd way to work. But this 
ſagacious girl laid open her ſcheme 
Jo much to the mother's ſatisfaction, 


that ſhe promiſed to act a part in it. 


 Theday following the gentleman 


paid a viſit to the daughter, whom 


he did not love, but whom, on her 


character, he eſteemed. After a 


ſhort ſilence, ſhe, with a mein which 
could give him no great idea of her 
intellects, ſaid, that as ſhe had no 


| Hopes of his love, ſhe at leaſt re- 


quired from him an exceflive proof 
of his eſteem, which was, ſhould 
he hereafter take a fancy to any 
other woman, to make her his 
confidante. This propoſal he looked 
on in the light which he thought it 
_ deſerved, and made anſwer, that as 
far as he knew himſelf, he was not 
the moſt propenſe to amours, but 


| that ſhould ſuch a thing fall out, 
his reaſon would help him to ſtifle 
a paſſion, and conceal it from him 
ſelf, fo far from imparting it to his 


wife. She inſiſted that ſhe would 
ſtand in his heart, at leaſt in the 
rank of a good friend. This pro- 


duced a long conteſt, managed with 


great indifference on his fide, and 
with a vapid ſort of obſtinacy on 


bers. He ſtill would not promiſe 


1o extravagant a confidence, till, to 
be rid of her importunities, with a 
contemptuous laugh he complied 


with what ſhe had been ſolliciting. 
Another good quality of this gentle- 
man was, that what he had promiſed 


he kept to. He took his leave of 
her, telling her, in a careleſs man- 
ner, that he was going to the ball, 
and always put ona Spaniſh dreſs, 
and very ſeldom miſſed a night; to 
Which ſhe anſwered, that ſhe could 


not endure a ball, dancing was a | 


thing that ſhe could never learn, 
He was no ſooner in the {ireet, 


than ſhe ſent for an Eſpagnoletia 


habit, purpoſing to follow bim.— 


With the fineſt ſhape in the worlg, 


and an advantageous Rature, ſhe 
had all the graces of attitude, and 


danced inimitably; her neck, the 
| contour of her face, and her eyes 
were perfectly beautiful, ſo that 


with a very little maſk, and the 
apertures for the eyes very open, 
her appearance was quite enchant. 
ing. She ſoon attracted the eyes of 


the whole company, and her Spani. 


ard was not the leaſt charmed; 
being taken out to dance, the herein 
increaſed the admiration of her per- 
ſon; the Spaniard, who ſtood {or. 
ward to have the better fight of her, 
had the high pleaſure of being 


choſen for her fecond partner, — 
| After dancing, they fell into con- 
The Spaniard enraptured 


verſation. 
with the brilliancy of her repartees, 
and the turn and delicacy of her 


| thoughts, little imagined this en- 


gaging perſon to be her whom he 
had ſeen only in her negligee, which 
hid her ſhape and disfigured her air, 


and affected an indolence bordering 
on ſtupidity; in a word, he began 
to love her beyond what he thought 


himſelf ſuſceptible of, and rejoiced 
in the happineſs only ot being told 


by her, that ſhe was to be at the ball 
on the following night, and un the 


ſame habit. 


On the afternoon of the next day, 


he waited on his future bride, whom 


he found in ber uſual indulence, 


and more careleſſy dreſſed than 


before, but in her diſcourie a ſur- 


priſing alteration ; {uch judgment, 


ſuch elevation of thought, ſuch 


tenderneſs of ſentiments, and de- 
livered with ſuch an amiable {weet- 


neſs, that he began to grow a little 
eaſy, though ſhe wanted the ſparkling 
wit, and radiant charms of the El- 


agnoletta; yet ſome figns. of e- 
an mY . treme 
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treme apitation eſcaped him, and 
from time to time, to her great joy, 
he fell into unuſual diſtractions; ſhe 
now plainly ſaw that he was imitten. 
They both kept their word to meet 
at the ball, and in a converſation 
ſtill more animated than that of the 
laſt night, ſhe threw freſh fuel on 
his love; but his marriage, ob- 
truding itſelf among his raptures, 


I gave riſe to ſuch forcible reflections, 


that by a very extraordinary effort 
of virtue he was for ſuddenly leaving 
the Eſpagnoletta, How! will you | 
leave me? ſays ſhe with an air ſuf 
ficient to have enamoured him, if 
he had not been ſo. On this he 
ſunk down again in his chair, with- 
out ſpeaking a word. I fee, ſays 
ſhe, that to detain you I ſtand in 
need of all my charms; well then, 
I will unmaſk. No ſuch thing, no 
ſuch thing, cried he, labouring in 
the noble conflict. What will be- 
come of me! And, in effect, dread. 


ing the con quence of a longer 


ſay, he inſtantly broke from her, 
This very probably was the firſt 
time that a miſtreſs has been pleaſed ' 


ata lover's overcoming the paſſion 


he had for her. The Eſpagnoletta, 
on this flight of her Spaniard, was 
no leſs delighted with his virtue, 


| than with his love. 


This gentleman, who had never 


been known to treſpaſs againſt ſin- 


cerity, as he had given his word to 


his future bride, determined not to 


conceal from her a paſſion ſo very 
unexpected. He laid open to her 


N mme bottom of his heart, while ſne 


only feigned as much jealouſy as 
ſufficed to let him know that ſhe 
loved him; and afterwards expreſſ- 
ing ſuch reſignation and indulgence, 
and ſo much confidence in his fidelity, 
that he eould not but execrate himſelf 
tor having been capable of harbour- 


Ing any ſentiment to her injury. She | 


| 


endeavoured to remove his concern 
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ordinary prudence and reſolution, in 


refuſing to ſee the Eſpagnolelta un- 


maſked, at the ſame time adviſing him 


that he ſhould endeavour to ſee her 
ſo; that, ſaid ſhe, is the only way of 


curing you; to be ſure ſhe is an- 
other creature under the maſk than 


what your inflamed imagination 1e- 
preſents her, and ſhould ſhe prove 
to want beauty, you would ſoon 


forget her wit. No, no, replied he, 
there is nothing like ſhunning her; 


this very evening will I beg of my 


father to put off our marriage for a 
few days, while I go into the coun- 
try, where I make no doubt but I 
ſhall get the better of this freak ; 
my efteem for you will not allow me 
to give myſelf to you in my preſent 
diſtracted ſtate. No, no, ſays ſhe, 
J will put you in the ſureſt way to 
forget the - charms of your Eſpag- 


noletta, for unqueſtionably your 
paſſion will be cured on ſeeing her 
without a maſk; you may depend 
on it, for to tell you the truth, it is 


no longer ago than yeſterday, that 
one, who knows her perfectly well 
was talking of her, and ſaid, that 
except her eyes, ſhe had not a ſingle 
good feature in her face. Still the 
lover inſiſted on a ſhort ruſtication, 


but the father, who had got intel- 


lizence of all theſe tranſactions, laid 
his commands on his ſon to bring 


matters to an iſſue the very next 


dar. | 
The contract was ſigned, and after 


the ſolemnization, the ſplendid com- 


pany returned to the mother's houſe, 
Scarce was ſupper over, when in 


came a troop of maſks, preceded by 


fiddles ; the bride who had feigned 


a ſlight indiſpoſition at ſupper, re- 
queſted her huſband to perform the 


| honour of the maſquerade, while 


ſhe withdrew to reſt awhile, 


With 


ſuch diſpatch did the equip herſelf 
in her former habit, that ſhe entered 
the dancing room with another 
followed 
ſoon 


groupe of maſks, which 
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ſoon aſter the firſt ; they both con- languiſhing looks anſwered thoſe of 
| ſiſted of ſome intimate friends who | her tranſported lover; they looked 


had been deſired to form a little 
maſquerade for facilitating the ex- 
ecution of the bride's artifice. The 
faithful bridegroom, at. the fight of 
that dreaded object, was for haſten- 


ing out of the room; but the mother 


catching hold of bim, informed them 
ſhe had deſignedly invited the Eſ- 
Pagnoletta, who was at a ball in the 
neighbourhood, to favour them with 
| her company. My daughter, added 
ſhe, cannot be eaſy, until you ſee 
her unmaiked, as that will abſolutely 
cure you, for ſhe 1s ſaid to be even 


frightfully ugly. Ah! madam, re- 


plied he, all the faults of her face 
will never cure me of a deteſtable 
| Paſſion, which ſo many other charms 
have kindled; I have already ima- 
gined her more hideous than it is 


well poſſible for her to be, and am 


not a whit eaſier. Ah! madam, 
fa ately in love with another, and at 


no longer ſtop me. „ 
While he was ſpeaking, the Eſ- 
pagnoletta, animated by this ſcene, 


which gave her inconceivable de- 


light, exerted the utmoſt of her {kill 
and vivacity in all the motions of 
the dance ; he turned afide his looks 
from the irreſiſtible temptation, but 


ſhe wantonly ſwept along cloſe by 


him, which at once expelled bis 


| reaſon and duty, and he ſorgot the 
preſence of his mother; in law. To 
complete his confuſion, the Eſpag. 
noletta took him by the hand. 
ſo overpowered his ſenſes, that his 


mother in-law taking him under the | 
ſuffered himſelf to be 


arm, he 
hauſtled away to a cloſet, without 
knowing whither he was going, 
and the mother ſhut herſelf up with 
them. The Eſpagnoletta then ſent 
forth a deep ſigh, and no more than 
natural, for by unmaſking herſelf 
| ſhe feared that ſhe ſhould totally loſe 
the pleaſure of ſeeing her huſband 
ſo very fond; ſhe loved him as much 
as he loved the Eſpagnoletta, her 


This 


| 
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at each other for ſome time, with. 
out uttering a word, whillt the 
anxious mother's fluent tongue vas 
giving her ſon- in law an idea of the 
molt diſtaſteful uglineſs, that by this 
contraſt, when her daughter ſhould 


come to unmaſk, ſhe might appear 


to leſs diſadvantage ; the fond bride 


availed herſelf as long as ſhe could 


of her huſband's miſtake, but as ſhe 
could not prevail on herſelf to ter- 
minate this ſcene, the mother at 
length took the maſk from the dang). 
ter s face. 
The powerful effect, that this 
ſurpriſe produced in the happy 
bridegr oom, is one of thole things 


| the force of which is diminiſhed by 


any deſcription. Imagine the fity- 
ation of a man of honour, conflict. 
ing with love and beauty, infinitely 
eſteeming one perſon, and patlior- 


length finding them both united in 


one complete object. 


As to the bride, what muſt have 
been her extaſy, that in fo litile time 
ſhe had transformed an inditterent 
lover into an enamoured huſbind, 
and brought the ſtruggle between 
eſteem and love to a favourable ite, 
which eſtabliſhed her felicity, and 
did equal honour to both! 
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T Am rather ſurpriſed at the feve: 
1 rity of your correſpondent's rcp! 
to my laſt communication, as J cer- 


tainly think it was unmerited. His 


ideas of controverſy. differ conſide- 
rably from mine; jud ging no doubt 
from his own feelings, he pronounces 
its general tendenc) to be that of 


„ ſouring the temper and —— 8 
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| the mind ;? on the contrary it is my 
opinion that controverſy, when con- 
duacted with politeneſs and good hu- 
E mour, never can have any ſuch ten- 
dency; it may ſurely both amuſe and 
jaſtruct in the free diſcuſſion of ſub- 
jects concerning which a diverſity of 
F opinion prevails; but when the par- 
ties, impatient of contradiction, take 
fire at the mildeſt expreſſion of a dif 
ference in ſentiment, ——the din of 


controverſy ariſes, and it malt be- 
come diſagreeable to every friend to 


moderation and good manners. 


Of the weakneſs of his arguments 


your correſpondent makes a tacit ac. 


| knowledgement, when he lays them 


on the back of the old gentleman's 


hobby. horſe; but from his perſiſting to 


vindicate them after ſuch an acknow- 

ledgement, I ſhall certainly be juſti- 
E fied in the opinion of your readers if 
I conſider the Painters Panezyriſt to 


be no other than your correſpondent 
FJuvenis; as ſuch let me alk him whe- 


ther it was altogether manly, whether 
it was not begging the queſtion to 


take ſhelter behind this imaginary 
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—— 


perſonage? let me alſo put him in 


mind that when a man advances opt- 


11005 that to the generality of mau 


kind ſeem rather parodoxical, he 
need not be ſurpriſed, he ſhould not 


allowhis temper to be rufſled if they 
are commented upon; let him alſo 


remember that irony and ſarcaſm are 


BK but teeble weapons againſt /e united 
2 teſtimony of reaſon and experience. | 


What v as the old gentleman doing 
when his quondam pupil was invok— 


ing his ſpirit with ſo much warmth? 
he has no doubt been aſcertaining. 
| the comparative merits of the ancient 


and modern ſons of the bruſh, keeping 
Zeuxis and Apelles, Raphael and Coreg- 


Lie from going to loggerheads, or 
perhaps doling over the favourite 
Lone of the Abbe du Bos: He 
muſt have been particularly engaged, 
| Otherwiſe he would have been 22vi2c/- 


his favourite's e/bow when he was | 
B EE 


and don't 


But 


64. 


writing bis reply; he would have whiſ- 
pered, Hark ye, my young friend, 
in matters of mere taſie you cannot 
look for unanimity of ſentiment ; de- 
fend your opinions and mine with mo- 


deration, good humour and polite- 


neſs; let your words fall like the 


gentle dew of heaven, not like the 
rattling of hailſtones; you are about 


to leave this place, let your exit be 
like the mild beams of the ſetting ſun, 
go off hiſſing and boun- 
cing, and cracking like a ſquib.“ 
indeed, Sir, the gentleman 
ſhould not charge me with cruelty— 
poor man! the barbarous inſult that I 
have offered to his memory will, I 


truſt, be forgiven,; never more will J 


rake up his aſhes; reſt, perturbed 
ſpirit! and ſweet be thy repoſe, by me 


it hall no more be interrupted. It 
is indeed with pain that I once more 
do violence to the irritable feelings 


of your correſpondent; I had prepar- 
ed to proſecute my enquiry into the 
effects of Poetry and Muſic upon 


mankind, but in the preſent ſtate of 
the gentleman's mind I ſhould be 
apprehenſive of the conſequences: It 


at any future period 1 ſhould be 
tempted to give my thoughts on the 


ſubject to the Public, I ſhall not ſeel 


inſulted or any way hurt, ſhould ſome 
perſon attempt the demolition of that 
labric which I may have reared with 
ſuch aſſiduity; if I deem his arguments 
trifling, they ſhall be paſſed over in 


ſilence; if on the contrary they de- 
ſerve an anſwer, he ſhall not have to 


complain of unneceſſary and unbe- 


coming ſeverity. At preſent I ſhall 


enter no farther into the controverſy. 
than may be neceſſary for vindicat- 
ing myſelf from the heavy charges of 


injuſtice, diſingenuity, and miſrepre- 


ſentation. ; 5 , 2 
You will at once fee how curiouſ— 


ly Lam left in the lurch on the oc- 


cation; between a French Critic and 


a vilionary connoiſſeur, our friend 


Juvenis contrives to flip off with 
Won⸗ 


11 
a. - © | 
l 
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; wonderful dexterity, and I am left to ſingle ſcene repreſenting the ſame e. 
fight with ſhadows, or to criticiſe the | 
Frenchman's three Otavo Volumes. 


IT was by no means ignorant of the 
ſource from whence your correſpon- 


dent derived his principal arguments. 


That painting addreſſes the eye, and 
that it makes uſe of natural, not arti- 
ficial ſigns to move us, mult be allow- 
ed; but allow me alſo to repeat that 
I reckon theſe ſuch advantages as 
« diſplay its general inferiority in the 
Rronger light,” and when I compare 
with theſe the advantages which, ac- 


cording to the ſame author, poetry | 


poſſeſſes over painting, 1 am at a loſs 
to conjeAure upon what grounds he 


ſhould give the preference to the lat- 
Fuvenis himſelf read that 


ter; had 
chapter of the Abbé's book which 
treats of the reſpective advantages 
ard diſadvantages of the arts, before 


ed, I am convinced he and the Abbe 


would have been on oppoſite ſides. 
Ia this fourteenth chapter quoted by | 


your correſpondent, the Abbe's rea- 
ſoniny to me ſeems inconſiſtent and 
contradictory. The moſt tender ver- 
ſes,” ſays he, can affect us only by 
degrees, and by ſetting the ſeveral 
ſprings of our machine ſucceſſively to 
work,” &c. and,“ adds he, it is 


an inconteſtible principle in mecha- 


pics, that the multiplicity of ſprings 


always debilitates the movement, by 


reaſon that one ſpring never commu- 


acknowledge that a poem moves us 
more than a picture, and here the 
* inconteſtible principle in mechanics?” 
is forgotten; “ for,” ſays he, the 
poet preſents us ſueceſſively with fifty 
pictures, as it were, which lead us 
gradually to that exceſſive emotion 
which commands our tears.“ True, 
he adds, that tho? “ an entire poem 
affects us more than a picture, yet the 
latter would move us more than a 
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incidents of a poem, if ſuch a thin 


| 


vent, were it to be detache1 from the 
reſt, and read without having ſc 
any of the preceding ſcenes,” bin 
to make the caſes parallel, let all th. 
? 
were poſſible, be repreſented on can. 
vaſs ; will the warmeſt admirer 9 
painting ſay, that by ſuch a repreſs;. 


tation we ſhould be moved in the ſans 


degree as by the poem itſelf; that th: 
intereſt would be leſs divided, or that ws 
ſhould be led gradually to that er. 


ceſſive emotion which command: 


our tears?” But, why talk of crit;c? 
Fuvenis and his dog are as good 


judges of painting as the Abbe 


Bos. Wiſhing to avoid every 
thing like perſonal ſeverity in ny 
obſervations on the connoiſſeur's ha. 
rangue, I took no notice of what b 


| me ſeems the abſurdity of introdu. 
he knew which ſide the author favour- | 


cing the ſtory of the ſagacious Re, 
attempting to alight upon a wall 
painted like a roof covered with tiles 
or of a no leſs ſagacious dog breaking 
his head againſt a painted board, re 


Preſenting a flight of ſteps. Head 0 


Apelles! for what purpoſe are ſuch 
ſtories related in an attempt to ef 
bliſh the ſuperior influence of paint 
ing upon mankind ? ſhould Fuvnir 


in a dark night, inſtead of popping 
his head into his own door, knock i 


againſt the wall, as well might he mal 
a harangue to ſhew the wonder{ul 


effects of one walls upon the ſoul af 
nicates to another all the motion it | 
bas received,“ but a little farther on | 
in the ſame chapter he is obliged to 


man; ſuch ſtories may with pro 
priety appear as evidences of the pe. 
fection at which the art has arrive, 
but in the preſent inſtance your cd. 
reſpondent ſhould have thanked mt 
for paſſing them over in ſilence, Tit 
gentleman's wiz, too, like an unn. 
nageable zit, ſometimes carries bim, 


John Gilpin like, farther than he in- 
tended; witneſs the ſtory of the 0% 
and the portrait; J believe it wil 


not be denied that a portrait may cf. 
vey a ſtrong likeneſs of the origi” 


and yet poſſeſs very little i 
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eye of a connoiſſeur 3 but as the artiſt 
conſidered the dog's approbation as a 
deciſive proof of the merit of his 


piece, who but muſt exclaim, Sir, this. 


dog was a favoured Connoiſſeur, But 


was it not unkind, Sir, for the ſake 


of 2 witticiſm, to degrade his humble 
opponent below the level of the 
brutes? does he not aſſert that a pic- 
ture makes an immediate appeal to 


our feelings, and that conſequently | 


any perſon may be a judge of paint- 
ing, and does he not afterwards add 


| that his criticiſing correſpondent with 


all his eagſe ey'd ſagacity, is but a poor 
judge, or what is much to the ſame 


FE purpoſe, zo judge of the art? Do the 


effects of painting appear among dogs 


and 79567, and muſt an individual of 


the human race be pronounced 2 fee/- 


ing inferior to theſe animals! this is 


indeed doing penance with a ven- 


; geance for a cruel attempt to pull 


not occur to the gentleman that this 


appeal to the feelings I conſidered as | 
the criterion by which the compara- 


tive powers of painting, poetry or 
muſie over the paſhons mult be tried? 
I appealed to no critic, ancient or 


modern; I did not perhaps diſcuſs the 


ſubje& with the acuteneſs of a philo- 
ſopher, but my obſervations were 
ſuch as common ſenſe diftated. I 
ſaid, and it was the reſult of atten- 


tive obſervation, that the nobleſt 


productions of the pencil are beheld, 


buy the generality of mankind, with | 
Þ perfect indifference, that the only e- 
motion they excite is admiration of 


the {kill of the artiſt. Your correſ— 
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| Pondent has ſcen the exhibitions at 
|  domerſet=houſe, why does he not give 
aus his obſervations upon the effects 
Vrought by the pictures upon his fel- 


low.-ſpectators, would it not be as 


much to the purpoſe as theſe ſtories of 
Dogs and Rocks? There he would | 


certainly find ſome maſter pieces; to 


vile daubings 1 made not a ſingle allu- 
Vol. III. 
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vile daubing. 


| 


ſion, farther than obſerving that thoſe 


who pretend to be as good judges of 


painting as Juvenis, differ ſo widely 
in their opinions of the merits of 
pictures, that what with one is a maſ- 
ter piece, with another is a piece of 


that muſt have been noticed by every 


perſon who has had an opportunity - 


of ſeeing an extenſive collection of 
pictures, that there are many pieces, 
upon which a very high value is ſet 
by a few, but in which nineteen out 


of twenty ſpectators cannot diſcern 
a ſingle beauty; your correſpondent 


will no doubt tell us that they are poor 


judges, but (till to me it ſeems neither 


a forced nor an unnatural concluſion, 


| that the effects of painting are chiefly _ 


confined to a few favoured connoiſ 


ſeurs. | 


Had your correſpoadent found it 


| | convenient to wait for my opinion 
| down the ſtructure reared by Mon- 
ffeur P Abbe, Fuvenis and Co. — Did it 


upon this ſubject, he would have 


found that tho” in the ſcale of ex- 
cellence I gave poetry a much high. 


er place than painting, yet, for its 
effects upon mankind in general, I 
ſhould certainly have pronounced 
muſic ſuperior to both. Inftances of 
the great and extenſive influence of 


| poetry and muſic, but in particular 


the latter, are ſo numerous, and ſo 
well authenticated, that if the gentle- 


man is really ſerious when he brings 
the eſſects of painting in competition 


with them, we muſt ſuppoſe him de- 
ficient in information on the ſubject. 


| { only mention this to introduce the 
opinion of his favourite author the 


Abbe du Bos, who it is to be pre- 


ſumed does not leave the acuteneſs of 


the philoſopher behind him when he 
treats of muſic. That the Abbe 
thinks the effects of muſic greater 


than thoſe produced by poetry or 
painting, will I think appear from his. 


ſhort introduction to his account of 


the ancient muſic; of the boundleſs 


effects of the art ſuch is his opinion, 
that he ſeems to think it may be ef- 
. 4 G fica- 
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It is a circumſtance 
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ficacious in curing diſorders of the | his arms”; 1 begin to accuſe myſelt 
body, for authentic inſtances of which | of cruelty when I think of having fh 
he refers to the memoirs of the royal | much hurt the feelings of the author 
Academy of Sciences; and he quotes | of the Student's Dream, the Viſion of 
Longinus, Quintilian, and other cri- | Female Excellence, &c. by expreſſing 
tics, to prove that muſical ſounds are | a difference in ſentiment in a matter 
capable of awaking every paſſion of | of mere tafle, I am none of thoſe 
the ſoul, of moving us as much as | who borrow friendſhip's tongue 10 
the eloquence of an orator. He ſpeak their ſcorn,” no, Sir, there ix 
does not indeed ſay that the effects of | nothing of irony in the compliment, 
muſic upon mankind are greater than | when I ſay that the performances al. 
thoſe of poetry or painting, becauſe | luded to ſtand not in need of this at 
he does not with your correſpondent | tempt upon the compaſſion of readers, 
pProfeſs to aſcertain the comparative | this exceſive humility, as an apology: 
effects of the res arts upon the foul | that they have anſwered the inter. 
of man; he confines himſelf to z2wo | tions of their author I am inchned te 
of them, poetry and painting, tho', | believe, and I regret, that by his de. 
from what he has faid of the third his | parture we ſhall be deprived of bis a. 
opinion may eaſily be collected. Your | muling and inſtructivelabours. When 
correſpondent mult therefore look out | or wherever he goes, my beſt wiſhes 
for ſome other ſupport to his cauſe | will attend him, and ſhould he leave 
than the Abbe du Bos, to whom, to | his heart in the poſſeſſion of ſome of 
uſe his own expreſſion, he is charge» | your Northern beauties, as a pledge 
able with injuſtice, in preſſing him | for his return, may the aſſenting voice 
into his ſervice, and borrowing only | of the yielding fair cheer him during 
ſuch of his arguments as ferved his | the long night of abſence ; may th: 
own purpoſes: nay I am inclined to | dear portrait, dangling from his neck, 
doubt whether he ever read any part | by realizing her charms, give addi- 
of the Abbe's work but that in which | tional attractions to the pleaſures of 
the compariſon is ſtated between | ſocial life, or gild the horrors of glam 
poetry and painting. 35, ͤñ r .f... 888 Dy 
Ihe deciſion of the abſent lover's 5 I have only farther to adviſe your 
caſe muſt be referred to a jury of | correſpondent by all means to keep at 
love-ſick ſwains; I ſhall only ſay | a diſtance from controverſy, it he cane 
that I never had a friend. whoſe fea- | not keep his temper unruffled when 
tures I could not realize at any time | the juſtice f his fentiments is called 
-without the aid of a portrait; let | in queſtion; and when inclined to 
thoſe who know what it is to love | make a diſplay of his wit, let bim 
ſay whether the memory is leſs ca- keep the following lines of a ſatyrittin 
pable of rea/izing the charms of a | mind. 1 1 
„rr A 
upon Homer can ſcarcely refrain from | 80 .,; i; by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſet. 
ſcolding the old bard for making Nep- Their want ot edge from their ofence is ſeen, 
tun'es horſes in the lliad take ſuch | Both pain us laßt when exquiſitely keen; 
an enormous leap z not unlike to this | The fame men give is for the joy they 1 | 
is your correſpondent's curious re- Dell is the jeſter when the joke's antini. 
mark on Shenſtone's beautiful lines. | I am, &c. 
I indeed feel for your correſpon- | Aberdeen, 1 2th 
dent when he makes mournſul men- October, 1790. 
tion of his Juvenile attempts; „ ſuch | . 
melody would make a ſoldier d' off 
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Thurſday October 21, 1790. 
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N ſarveying the manners of man- 
kind, and the many various modes 
of life which they purſue, we meet 


with frequent occaſion to regret, that 


deceit and falſehood enter ſtrongly into 
the compoſition not only of politeneſs, 
but of prudence. It is not only neceſ 
ſary to conceal our real ſentiments in 
order to pleaſe others, but it ſeems alſo 


no leſs neceſſary to conceal our real 


ſituation in order to benefit ourſelves, 


Hence the man who is in diſtreſs, muſt 


make his application as if he were not 
ſo, and he that would borrow a guinea 
muſt appear as if he poſſeſſed thouſands. 
It, however, we refer this to its origin, 
we ſhall find that where true friendſhip 


and virtue end, deceit naturally begins, 


tor this practice proceeds on a principle 
of life and manners but too generally 
known, namely, that we are willing to 
give where it is not wanted, and to 
make offers of aſſiſtance where we are 
lure of a refuſal, 
Io whatelſe can be it owing, that 
the rich have ſo many friends, and 
that a man who was once rich, and 
falls into unexpected poverty, finds him- 


elf fo ſoon ſolitary, and that even in 


the midſt of ſociety! Theſe contraſts 


are admirably repreſented by our im- 


mortal bard, in the character of Timon 
of Athens, and have fince been experi- 
enced, as well, indeed, as before, by 
many thouſands. In a word, the max- 
im of the world is, Be deceitful : be 

Prudentiy deceitful ; that is, appear to 

Want nothing, and you may have every 
thing; ſeem to be rich, and you will 


ſtand in need of no aſſiſtance but what 
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| you may eaſily command—whereas, if 


you diſcloſe your real ſituation, if you 
openly declare that when you borrow 
a guinea, it is becauſe you really want 
it, if you tell a man that you apply to 
him becauſe you do know not where 
elſe to apply, the mortification of a re- 


fuſal, and ſubſequent negle& and con- 


tempt, are unavoidable. | 
When theſe maxims are allowed to 
be general, and when the exiſtence of 
luch practice is allowed as a fact, a ſe- 
vere lentence, I will grant it, is paſſed 
on the manners of the world; but in 
all caſes of this nature, it is neceſſary 
to pay more regard to truth than flatte- 
ry, and the world will never be wiſer 
for general appeals to their ſenſe, unleſs 
ſpeciſic facts can be produced. The 
knowledge of what has been now ſtated 
conveys many uſeful leſſons. It ſhews 
the unhappy effects which riches pro- 
duce on the heart; that the pride 
which riches create does not ceaſe when 
they are loſt, and that he who would 
ſecure himſelf againſt the many morti- 
cations to which poverty is ſubje&, muſt 
render himſelf independent of thoſe in 
whole eyes poverty is a crime, that is, 
if he is ſtill diſpoſed to court the fa- 
vour and friend{hip of ſuch perſons. 
One effe& of this want of pity and 
charity for real diſtreſs, which prevails, 
has already been mentioned; © keeping 
up appearances,” is now the principal 


ſtudy of men in certain ſnuations in 


life, particularly in the middle ranks of 
ſociety, and that ſuch appearances 1 


| the very reverſe of truth, and allowed 


to be ſo, is evident from our popular 


| proverbial ſayings, ſuch as that“ ap- 
66 pearances are deceitful” that one 


«© half of the world does not know how 
Hence 
much of that diſtruſt, ſuſpicion, and 
jealouſy, which create the reſerve ſaid 
to be peculiar to Engliſhmen, who tho” 
perhaps the greateſt encouragers of im- 
poſtors, and the moſt eaſily duped of 
any people in the world, neverthelefs 
aſſume an ouiſide of ſagacity and pene- 

4 G 2 tration, 
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tration, which being without real judge- 
ment or knowledge, degenerates to 


downright rudeneſs ; and it is not an 


uncommon thing for a London ſhop- 
keeper to affront a man of integrity and 
fortune, while he 1s captivated with the 
tongue and appearance of a profeſſed 
ſwindler. The ſame diſtruſt prevails in 
matters of friendſhip, and is the reaſon 
why we hear it ſo often repeated that 
true friendſhip is ſcarce, for friendſhip's 
firmeſt baſis being confidence in the per- 


| Jon beloved, that cannot exiſt where an 


atom of ſuſpicion reſides. The frequent 


failures of thoſe men who have had 


immenſe credit, by keeping up appearan- 
ces, has greatly tended to deſtroy con- 
fidence between man and man, to nar 
row the liberal principles of trade, and 
to create a ſolitude of ſentiment, amidſt 

a crouded ſociety of perſons. 

'This miſchief, and a great miſchief 


It is, this want of confidence between 
man and man, ariſing from frequent diſ- 
- appointments, is after all but a confirm- 


ation of their ignorance who have been 
Jo diſappointed ; for what greater abſur- 
dity can there be than to truſt to appear- 
ances, as if wealth was always to be 
found in a coach, as if a laced coat 
was a ſymptom of great property in the 
funds, or magnificent entertainments a 


proof that the giver was poſſeſſed of a 
landed eſtate! Goldſmith ſays wittily, 


in one of his eſſays, A certain young 
„ fellow whom I knew, whenever he 


4 had occaſion to aſk his friend for a | 


4 guinea, uſed to prelude his requeſt 
4 as if he wanted two hundred, and 
& talked ſo familiarly of large ſums, 


„ that none would ever think he want 
The ſame gentle-_ 


„ ed a ſmall one. 
% man, whenever he wanted credit for 


% a ſuit of cloaths, always made the 


4% propoſals in a laced :coat—for he 


« found by experience, that, if he ap- 


“ peared ſhabby on theſe occaſions, his 
„taylor had taken an oath againſt truſt- 
« ing; or what was every whit as bad, 
„his foreman was out of the way, and 


« ſhould not be at home for ſome time. 
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| appearances, however, had donc woot 
25 e 5 41s, 


The whole of this eſſay, the sth, 
would recommend to the peruſal of my 
readers; ſome of them may find that 
coincident experience gives coincident 
{entiments. WE Pre 

It is ſurpriſing how widely one ac. 


knowledged ſentiment differs from ang. 


ther. Although we find thouſands 
who are led away by appearances, vet 


we meet with many and perhaps as ma- 


ny who know that appearances are de. 
certful, and that men of the preteſt 
fortunes live in the plaineſt manner, and 
wear the plaineſt cloaths. Some even 
affect a ſlovenlineſs in their dreſs, which 
after all is a ſpecies of pride, and they 


know it to be ſo, and know that ſtran. 
gers will ſooner enquire into heir cir. 
cumſtances, if found in a polite com. 


pany, than into thoſe of perſons whoſe 


dreſs is not particular. 


Tou DaxGLE knew human nature 
well in this reſpect. He enjoyed a 


trade which might, with a very little at. 
| tention and induſtry, have ſoon render- 


ed him independent, as it 1s called, of 
the world. The capital his father leſt 


| him was very great, and his connections 


of the beſt kinds. While he purſued 


his trade, his dreſs was plain, but neat; 
as fortune encreaſed, he became more 


ſlovenly, and would often be feen pur- 


chaſing 10,0001. of ſtock at the Bank, 


in a ſuit that would not raiſe covetouſ. 


neſs even in an old cloaths-man. Tom, 
however, ſoon began to conceive a l- 
ing for the luxuries of life, and ut 


bought them at a high price. In the 
markets of ſenſuality, vice, and folly, 
| he was a mere novice, and duped at 


every bargain; his affairs began to de- 


cay, and ſenſible of this, he began to 
dreſs in a different manner than he had 


done before; after loſing half his for- 
tune, he ſer up a carriage, and ſplen- 


did equipage, bought a countr\ -houſe at 


the ume he could not pay half-a-crowl 
in the pound, and, I remember well, 
went to Court in a rich ſuit of French 
ſilk the very day he was arreſted. His 


„ w@O A». 


| notealily encountered, and as much as 


| think it their intereſt to be what they 


|, Can no longer be practiſed with ſucceſs. 
But before this change in manners | 


ers, for upon winding up his affairs, his 
credulous friends diſcovered that he 
had not been a ſolvent man for the laſt 
teu years. 3 : | 

But in recommending a cure for the 

evils which deception brings on ſocie- 
ty, we have yet to regret, that thoſe 

who can apply it are perhaps the leaſt 
diſpoſed. Indeed when vices become 
general, that they enter, as it were, in- 
to the ſyſtem of human life, neither the 
legiſlator nor the moraliſt know how to 

act, for how can either by law or argu- 

ment impreſs mankind with a ſenſe of 
the importance of truth, honeſty, and 
induſtry, in their dealings with each 

other, while the example of ſome a- 
mong them ſhews that à deviation from 

thoſe principles not only may be, but 

often is more ſucceſsful than an adhe- 

rence to them? Theſe are difficulties 


8 


we can do, is to ſtate the folly and its 
conſequences, leaving the reſt to the 
reflection and conſcience of thoſe Who 
are moſt concerned in the preſervation 
of public virtue. a. | 


All evils, however, it has been ob- | 


ſerved, contain in them the principles 
Pl ſelf-deſtruction. Their reign is ſhort 
in proportion as it is deſpotic. They 
are like faſhions in dreſs, which altho' 
ever ſo abſurd, are not really worthy 
of grave cenſure, from their fleeting 
nature. When falſe appearances have 
had their day, they will ceaſe to de- 
ceive; men will learn to judge from 
what they know, rather than from what 
they ſuppoſe; and perhaps men may 


ſeem, when they find that deception 


takes place, the obſtinacy of ignorance 


mult be overcome, and the experience | 


of many thouſands muſt be bought at 
an immenſe price, to convince the world 
of this plain fact, that we are not to 


Judge of a man from appearances only. | 


Anecdotes of Mr Benezet. 


— 


always 


To the EDITOR. 


$1 R, 
4h O ſuch of your readers as have 


heard of the name ANTHONY 


BENEZ ET, and of thofe who have at- 


tended to the progreſs of the Slave 
Trade buſineſs, there are but few 


who can be ſtrangers to him, the fol- 
lowing anecdotes will be acceptable: 


they came from America, where he 
died, and where his memory will be 
cheriſhed. He was 
Author of A Caution to Great 


Britain and her Colonies, in a ſhort 


Repreſentation of the calamitous 


State of the enſlaved Negroes in the 


Britiſh Dominions, 8 vo. 1767; — 
Some hiſtorical Account of Guinea, 
with an Enquiry into the Kiſe and 
Progreſs of the Slave Trade, its Na- 
ture, and lamentable effects, 8vo. 


on the ſame ſubject. | 
I an, &c. | 34 D. 


IN early life he was bound ap- 
prentice to a merchant; but finding 


commerce opened ternptations to a 
worldly ſpirit, he left his maſter, and 


then bound himſelf apprentice to 
a cooper. 
laborious for his conſtitution, 
declined it, and devoted himſelf to 


ichoolkeeping ; in which uſeſul em- 
ployment he continued during the 


greateſt part of his life. 


He poſſeſſed uncommon activity 
and induſtry in every thing he un- 


dertook. He did every thing as if 
the words of his Saviour were per- 
petually ſounding in his ears, © Witt 


ye not that I muſt be about my 
Father's buſineſs ?”? „„ 


He uſed to ſay, the higheſt act 
of charity in the world was to bear 
with the unreaſonabieneſt of man- 
kind.“ 5 | 
He generally wore pluſh clothes, 
and gave as a reaſon for it, that 


after he had worn them for two or 


three 
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the 


772; and I believe {ome other tracts 


Finding this bulineis too 
he 
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three years, they made comfortable | 


[ 


and decent garments for the poor. 

He once informed a young friend, 
| that his memory began to fail him ; 
* but this,“ ſaid he, gives me one 
great advantage over you; for you 
can find entertainment in reading a 
good book only once—but I enjoy 
that pleaſure as often as I read 1 wy for 
it 15 always new to me” 
Few men ſince the days of the 
Apoſtles, ever lived a more diſinter- 
elted life; and yet upon his death 
bed he ſaid, he wiſhed to live a little 
longer, that * he micht bring down 
SELF,” 

The laſt time he ever walked acroſs 


| Sterne”; La Fleur. 


his room, was to take from his deſk 


fix dollars, which he gave to a poor 


widow whom he had long aſſiſted to 


maintain. | 

His funeral was attended by per- 
| ſons of all religious denominations, 
and by many hundred negroes, 


Colonel In, who had ſerved in | 
the American army during the late 


war, in returning from the funeral, 
pronounced an eulogium upon him. 
It conſiſted only of the following 


words ; © I would rather,“ ſaid he, 


be Anthony Benezet in that coffin, 
than Geor ge Walkman. with, all 
his fame.” 
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circumſtances which can be re- 


deemed from time relative to the 


great Writers of the laſt, 
received, and the regret we are 
continually expreſſing. at the re- 
miſſneſs of our Anceſtors in theſe 
particulars, renders it matter of 
ſome 1urpriſe that the Public is 
oftener gratified with Anecdotes 
of Eminent Men while it is yet 


PR to obtain them, and before i 


they are corrupted hy oral tranf. 
miſſion. Of the Author of the 
Sentimental Journey we cannot 
have too many genuine particulars; 
and of his faithful attendant, whoſe 
pleaſantries have ſo often arreſted 
our attention, we ſhall not be un- 
willing to hear ſomething more, 
LA Frrun was lately in London, 
and from his mouth the following 
circumſtances have been detailed 
in Tre ORACLE. | 


SE E RNE'S LA FLEUR 
NUMBE R J. 


« Whatever ſtripes of ill-luck La 
„% Fleur may have meet with in 
© his journeyings, there is no in- 

©. dex in bis phyfiogromy to point 
* them out by—he is eternally 
the ſame.” 


E who wrote the above was a 
profound obſerver upon man, 
—The hilarity and unſuſpecting 


attached him at firit fight ; he ac- 
| knowledges to have received many 4 
leſſon from the cheering contentment 
about him, which, whatever might 
preſs hardly, always. bore him up, 


| and ſet him ſpeedily upon his feet 


again. 
Where youth with attendant health 


| is to fight againſt aflailing mis: ortune, 
The Sade with which the minuteſt | 


the conteſt will be perhaps long ; but 


| Time, that changes all, here too 
| operates his mutations—La Fleur is 
and | | 
early in the preſent Century, are | 


no longer the ſame. 


ſeems to bend under a burthen too 
much for his ſtrength. Continued 
ill ſucceſs has followed him through 


has ſuffered, will be ſcarcely ſure 
mounted now. 
What that ie, ſhall be. told in the 


S following 


© STERNE, 


promptitude of La Fleur's character 


He is ſpare in his habil, and his 
| eye has loſt its vivacity; his body 


the word; and one fhock which be 


„ 
0 
) 
| 
1 
5 


following Narrative, which comes 
before the public as it came to the 


ear of the writer, ſimple and un- 


adorned» 

La Frrux was born in Burgundy. 
—That fate, which it ſeems con- 
demned him to wander inceſlantly 
thro! life, very early indeed agitated 
his breaſt, He conceived, when a 
mere child, a ſtrong paſſion to 1ee 
the world; at eight years of age, 
therefore, be ran away from his 
parents. His prevenancy was a paſſ- 
port to him. Somebody or other 
always took bim in. His wants 
were eaſily ſapplied— milk, bread and 
a ſtraw bed among the peaſantry, 
were all he wanted for the night ; 


and in the morning he wanted to be 


on his way again. EI Te 
La Fleur had attained his tenth 


Fear, when one day he walked upon 


the Pont-Neuf at Paris. With the 
diſcurſive curioſity of a boy to whom 
every thing is new, he looked with 
innocent wonder at the varieties 
around him. There were others 


who kept as keen a look-Out as him 
ſelf, and a drummer ſoon accoſted 


him, and with that picture the 
military know ſo well how to diſplay, 
eaſily enliſted him in the ſervice. 


diſcharge: he preferred, however, 
anticipation, and in purſuance of 
his early practice, from the army he 
run away. N 


He changed his drummer's frock 


with a peaſant, and made his eſcape 
with eaſe. He had again recourſe 


to his old expedients, and they 


brought him to Montreuil. | 


There he introduced himſelf to Va- 


renne, who fortunately took a fancy 
to him. The little accommodations 
that he needed were given him with 
cheerfulneſs; as what we ſow we wiſh 
to ſce flouriſh, this worthy landlord 
promiſed to get him a maſter ; and 
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as the beſt he deemed not better 
than La Fleur merit ed, he promiſed 
to recommend him to un Milord 
Anglois. He fortunately could per- 
form as well as promiſe, and he 
introduced him to Sterne, ragged as 
a colt, in the height however of health 
and hilarity, awed by a reverence for 
imaginary rank, and hoping for the 
7 wit e 

Mitos, as a proof how erroneouſly 
the French combine, La Fleur was 
long in ſhaking off. Sterne one day 
ſaid to him, * La Fleur, je ne ſuis 


plus pauvre Philofophe.” | 


The beautiful little picture which 


amours, is fo far true — He was 
fond of a vety pretty girl at Mon- 


tion, was none of his prodence:— 
marriage made him neither richer nor 
_ happier than he was before. | 
She reſembles, if ſhe is ſtill living, 
he ſays, the Maria of Moulines. 
Poor La Fleur diſcovered that her 
aſſiſtance could go little towards 


—— 


their ſupport. She was a mantua- 

For fix years La Fleur beat his | 
drum in the French army; two years 
more would have entitled him to his 


maker, and her cloſeſt application 
could produce no more than /x H 
a day. They ſeparated, and La 

Fleur again went to ſervice. 8 
Hy her he has had a daughter. 
At length, with what little money 
he had got together, he returned to 
his wife, and they went into a public- 
houſe at Calais, in Royal-ſtreet.— 


—__ 


— War broke out, and his little buſi- 
neſs became lei. His cuſtomers had 
been uſually the Engliſh ſailors who 
navigate the packets. He was at 
| length obliged to ſeek for ſupple. 
mental aids elſewhere—he left his 
wife to look after a buſineſs which 


again La Fleur made the grand tour. 
RO . 


pas Milord.”— Mais Monſieur eſt 
Anglois.—“ Oui, La Fleur, et de 


Sterne has drawn of La Fleur's 


treuil, the elder of two ſiſters. Her 
he aſterwards married. This, what- 
| ever proof it might be of his affec- 


There his uſual ill- luck attended him. 


would ſtill have ſupported her, and 
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He returned after ſome time, but 
his wife was fed. A ſtrolling com- 


' pany of comedians paſſing through 


the town had ſeduced her from her 
home, and no tale or tidings of her 
at all have ſince ever reached him. 
„When I paſs through Moulines,“ 


ther run out with tears to ſee me— 
and ſaddening each other, we 
leſly weep together.” „ 

« ] wiſh,” exclaims La Fleur, 1 
may never more paſs throu 
loan. | 


[To be continued.] 
FLrOCCDOOQOCTODCDCLL LEY 


Account of Barjac, J. alet de Chambre 
to Cardinal Fleur. 


[From the Memoirs du Marechal 


Polet lorded it over the con- 
ſcience of Cardinal Fleury, a valet, 
vamed Barjac, ruled him in temporal 
matters. Luckily both Polet and 
Barjac were men of ſenſe, of 
and even of virtue. 

Barjac bad been long att 
Fleury, and in quality of valet de 
chambre, had formerly been the con- 


fidant of his pleaſures and of his vex- 


ations. The public knew this, and 


Account of Barjac, Valet de Chambre 10 Cardinal Fleury, 


| 


poſal of offices, like one of the Mini. 
ſters, and in the ſame (tile, ſpeaking 
of the proceedings of the Cardinal in 
the firſt perſon, and never failing to 
ay, I have given the Duc d' Antin ſuch 


a commiſſions the Marechal de Villar, 


fruit. 


\ T the ſame time that the Abbé 


honour, 


ached to 


people in place did not bluſſi to viſit 


Barjac, or to 


quality. 


treat him like a man of 
„ He lived in a ſplendid lie, and 


the Cardinal, who ſtood upon little 
ceremony with certain courtiers, uſed 


to ſay when his own table was too 
full, Well, do you go and dine with Bar- 
Jac. 


out growing inſolent or forgetting 
himſelt, he aſſumed the tone of a great 
man, and interfered in ſtate affairs, in 
matters of finance, and in the diſ- 


This valet was ſo accuſtomed 
to be courted and careſſed, that with- 


| gave me a call this morning: yeſterday 
| faid he, her aged father and mo- et 


1 had a deal of company with me az 


| dinner ; and in many other ſuch in. 


ſtances imitating the Cardinal, 
In his letters he was not more re. 


1 ; ſpectful; he always affected to put 
gh that 


| himſelf on an equality even with the 


| Marechals of France, whom he nercr 
| condeſcended to treat with thoſe long 


finales which cuſtom and reſpect de. 
mand, but merely ſet his name 5 the 
end of his letters, like the Cardinal, 
and without any greater ceremony. 

Barjac had imitated fo ſucceſsfully 
the beautiful ſimplicity of his maſter, 


that his behaviour was not that of 2 


valet; his manners were decent, and 
be knew the reſpect due to rank, to 
titles, and to people in place; and he 
did not fail to remind even courtiers, 

when they forgot themſelves, of what 
they were; and repulſed, by affected 
compliance, whoever came to him 
to talk of buſineſs in the ſtile of a 
great lord, or man of importance. 
But he would neither humble him - 


| ſelf before the great, nor would he ſuſ- 


fer the great to humble themſelves 
before him; behaving to them always 
on a footing of equality, without af. 
fecting ſuperiority, or departing from 
the rank he had afſumed with them; 
| never quitting it, except when others 
quitted it with regard to him, and 
becoming affectedly reſpectful, when 
he was treated with haughtinels or 
with too great humilit x. 

Bar jac expected to be viſited, nay 
to be conſulted, and he had a hand 
| in the diſtribution of all favours. He 
was juſt in the patronage he beſtow- 
ed, inſiſting on being made acquaiſt- 
ed with the candidates for his pro- 
tection, and excluding from emploj - 
ment thoſe who did not persona 
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wilt on him. He uſed to ſay, with | rior officers in the army, of the mi- 


great indifference, and in very laconic 
terms, I do not know him, when he was 


applied to on behalf of any perſon who - 


did not vilit him. 


Tae Cardinal in his youth had 


had wants known to few, and the va- 
let had been attached to him with a 


fidelity and a ſecrecy not to be ſhaken. 
He had always fer ved his malter in 


the different ſteps of his elevation; 


he had the ſame turn of mind, the 
ſame principles, the ſame addreſs, the 
ſame good nature with his maſter, to- 
gether with all his little ſubtleties 
and artiftces, He exerciſed over him 


this power was always reſpectful and 
friendly, and ſuch as a man who had 
for ſo long a time managed his bufi- 
neſs and his gallantries, might be ex- 
pected to aſſume over a Cardinal, now 


grown a Miniſter and a devotee. Ac- | 
cordingly there were no affairs of 


fate kept ſecret from Barjac, and he 
{poke of them with an air of import- 
ance, when he was with the Miniſters, 
or with perſons. entruſted with pub- 
lic buſineſs. He alſo ſpoke of them 
in the plural number or in che firit 


all the power which an old and faith- 
ful ſervant has over his maſter; but 


perſon, as he did of the domeſtic aſ- 


fairs of the Cardinal; and when he 


had been in a more particular manner | 


intruſted with the execution of any 
bulineſs, or when he had made choice 


of thoſe who were to negociate it, he 
expreſſed himſelf with a till greater 


degree of egotiſm, for he would then 
lay, I have done it; I have concluded 
it; I have finiſhed the treaty : and in 


this way he talked of the principal 


affairs of ſtate, which were all delibe- 
rated upon in the cloſet of the Cardi- 


nal, before they were laid before the. 


council; the King in the mean time 
amuſing himſelf with the famous Silt- 
ers, at Rambouillet, or in the chace. 


Phys Barjac governed a part of the 


affairs of France, and filled up vacant 


Places; he STE OE. 
Vol. II even exacted of the ſupe 


* 


| 


niſters and prelates whom he had ap- 
pointed, that they ſhould give ſuch 
an ſuch offices to the perſons he re- 


commended to them; ſo that the pat- 


ronage of Batjac was more important 
than that of the miniſters, or of the 
Cardinal himſelf, He often ordered. 
the brevets that had been figned by 


the King and counter-ſigned by a mi- 


niſter, to be brought to him, and had 
the places afterwards given away to 


others; he was always ſure of a delay 


at leaſt, if not of a total excluſion ; 


and ſometimes he accomplithed the 
_ excluſion, though be did not get the 


giving away of the place; but it mult 
be owned, that he acted always with 
great juſtice, and had a clearer inſight 
into buſineſs, and was a better judge 
of mens genius and merits than the 
Cardinal, who being ſatisfied of his 
good ſenſe and integrity, allowed him 
„ 
It was, therefore, neceſſary to be 
acquainted with Barjac before any 
one could be promoted, eſpecially at 


the beginning, for afterwards he was 


ſupplanted by Chauvelin: there was 
likewiſe a neceſſity for paying him a 
ſort of court, but in a delicate man- 
ner, and with addreſs: abject behavi- 
var in his prefence-was fure to meet 
with a repulſe, and he then pretended 
to forget who he was, quitting the 


manners of an equal, and aſſuming. 


thoſe of a ſervant, in order to raiſe 
the perſon who abaſed himſelt before 
mk. 1 | = © + 

It happened one day, that a cer- 


| tain nobleman went to aſk a favour of. 


bim. This favour he was particu- 
larly anxious for, and in order to ob- 


| tain it he ſtept beyond the limits of 


that delicacy which was neceſſary with 


Barjac, ſtil} more than with the Car- 


dinal. The courtier treated him with 
o much ceremony, reſpect and com- 
plaiſance, that Barjac was diſguſted: 
The nobleman went farther; he invi- 
ted himſelf to dinner, and fat down. 

J 
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amiliarly at his right hand, though 
it was the firſt time he had viſited 
him, and deſcanting on the virtues 
and intelligence of Barjac, was at- 
tributing to him the whole proſperity 
of France. a 8 

Barjac being able to bear this no 
longer, got up from his ſeat, took the 
napkin from his button-hole and 
whipt it under his arm, ſeized a plate 


from his ſervant, and placing himſelf 


behind the Duke's chair, prepared to 
do the office of a waiter at the table. 
The other at this immediately got up, 
proteſting that he would never ſuffer 
ſuch a degradation; but Barjac re- 
plied, that though a Duke and Peer 
of France might forget himſelf, Bar- 
Jac ought not to forget what was due 
to ſo high a rank, adding, that the 
Duke would not obtain the favour he 
Wanted, unleſs he allowed himſelf to 
be ferved by Barjac. The whole 
Court, the King and the Cardinal 


himſelf, were highly entertained with | 


the account of this facetious reproof, 


and the great were taught by it, that 


though there was a neceſſity of their 
paying court to Barjac, it was neceſ- 
tary to do fo with delicacy and dil- 
cernment. „%%% ͤ X(Äłĩł',7 
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Inecdotes of an American Qualer. 


TN URING the American war, a 


party of Britifh horſe, being in 


want of forage, ſet out one morning | 
in queſt of it; and in order to accom- 


"I |HESE ſuperb houſes which 


pliſh their purpoſe with ſpeed and ſuc- 
ceſs, they reſolved to force ſome per- 


_ ton to direct them to a proper place, 


where they meant (as unluckily ſome- 
times happened) to cut down and car- 
ry off the corn, without aſking the 
owner's leave, or troubling themſelves 
about payment. They knocked at 


the door of a farmer who was a 


(Quaker, and ordering him to mount 


a. horſe, they told him their purpoſe, / 


Anecdote of an American Duaker. 


and deſired him to lead them. Tl 


* 


farmer ſubmitted, and after a ſhort 


ride they came to a field of corn, 


which the ſoldiers no ſooner {aw 


than they were about to diſtaount; 


but the Quaker begged them to pro. 
ceed, and he would bring them to x 
field that would content them; they 


accordingly followed him, and arrived 


at another field, which the Quaker 
alſo perſuaded them to pals; «third 
field preſented itſelf, and as they 
were preparing to cut it down, he 
eagerly requeſted them to forbear, 


telling them at the ſame time, that 


the field he was leading them to wa; 
an excellent one, and now at a very 
little diſtance. They accordingly 
rode on, and ſoon arrived at the place, 
Their guide then - diſmounted, and 
telling them that this was the field he 
had intended to bring them to, de. 


fired them to proceed and cut it 


down. Why, ſaid the Commander 
« of the party, this is indeed an ex. 
& cellent field of corn, but the others 


© that we paſſed were nearly as good, W_ 


© they would have anſwered our 
«c purpoſe,” “ It is true, returned 


* the honeſt Quaker, they were ne, 


4 I 


oy ly as good, but—ey auere 1t- 
% mine. | | 5 | 


Character of a Prudent Huſband. 


[From the Devil upon Two Sticks 


in England] 


you ſee to the right and left,“ 
ſaid the Devil upon Two Sticks, 45 
they paſſed down St James's Street, 
have been erected by different [0- 


cieties of people of faſhion, for the ſole 


purpoſe of gaming with convenience; 
but as they are not generally fre · 
quented in the day-time, I multi con 
trive to afford you a peep into them 
during our nocturnal excurſions 


A430 
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Character of a Prudent Huſband. 


And that old building,“ continued 
he, * which we are now approaching, 
is the entrance of the palace, whoſe 
backfront you have already ſeen from 
the park.“ „And the nation,” ſaid 
Don Cleofas, © ought to be alhamed 
of it.“ “ They are ſo,” replied the 
demon: “ and the matter ends.“ — 


„ That gentleman who is paſſing 


below us, is a man of a certain turn 
of humonr, but who poſſeſſes a thou- 
ſnd good qualities. He has lately 
loſt his wife ; nay, it was but laſt 
week that he conſigned her, with all 


$ that philoſophy which marks a wiſe 


man, to the tomb of her anceſtors.” 
« For my part,” faid the Count, 1 
ſhould rather have conceived, from 
the cheerfulneſs of his aſpect, and the 


ſmartneſs of his apparel, that he had 


been a bridegroom, rather than a 


widower ; and that, inſtead of having 
juſt Joſt a wife, he had juſt got one. 
On what whimſical principle can he 


reconcile his diſpenſing with the 


vinal ſolemnity of fables on the 


mournful occaſion 2? _ ps 
Jo tell you the truth,” anſwered 


Aſmodeus, „which, by the bye, he 


does not ſcruple to tell all the world, 
his late ſpouſe was ſuch a termagant 
devil, and, of courſe, led him ſuch a 


lite, that he abſolutely wiſhes to pub- 


ith the ſatisfaRtion he feels at being 


rid of her, by thus adapting his ex- 
terior appearance to the joy of his 


beart.—He has, however, ordered a 


lar ge bunch of black crape to be tied 


round the neck of the dog which fol- 

Jos him, — who was occaſionally ſa- 

voured by a kind word from his late 

| Miltreſs,—and is, therefore, the only 

one of the family who has any cauſe 
Vhatever to regret her.?“ 


l muſtdefire you,” ſaid Aſmo- 
deus, * to regard, with a very parti- 


ular attention, the gentleman now 


Crolling the ſtreet towards us, who 


_ Vears ſuch an eaſy ſmile on his coun- 
3 and mutters his thoughts to 
imtelf, as he walks along. He is a 


— 


happieſt of her ſex. 
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perſon of great worth, and a dupe, 
bat of a very different kind from the 
laſt, for he confeſſes himfeif to be fo. 
Indeed, his dupery deſerves a better 
name, as it conſiſts in an accommoda- 


tion to circumſtances which he knows 
not how to remedy, He himfelt, 1 


think, without any perverſion of-the 
term, denominates it prudence 5 and 
in ſpeaking of him, I hall give you 
the portrait of what J call a prudent 
huſband, | | 
„He is a man of rare qualifica- 
tions and great fortune, His natural 
abilities received every advantage that 
the moſt polite education could be- 
ſtow on them; and he polleſies all the 
experience that extenſive travels, and 
the habits of public life, can afford 
him. With the moſt finiſned accome 
pliſhments, he is bleſſed with a diſpo - 
ſition to make them acceptable to 
every kind of people, and all who 
know him, love him. Among men 


of literature, he is the poliſhed ſcholar 


and chaſte critic ; in polite ſocieties, 
he is the eaſy, well-bred man of fa- 
ſhion ; and, in the more convivial 
parties, he is the jovial companion. 
When he is in che country, he will 
follow the pleaſures of the chace with 


ardour, and join in the mirth of the 


evening that ſucceeds it. In ſhort, 


he has the power ofaſſociating himſelt 
to every kind of allowable character, 
| and the ready inclination to do it: 
but he is married. Very ſoon after 


his return from his foreign tour he 
demanded in marriage the daughter 
of his father's moſt intimate friend: 
his propoſals were accepted with un- 
feigned ſatisfaction, and he was ſoon 
united to the object of his wiſhes. 
Matilda was a beautiful girl, highly 
accompliſhed, and ſuppoied to poſſeſs 
a very good underſtanding, when ſhe 


was married to a man who was for- 


med to make a ſenſible woman the 
But from a 
fooliſh, wayward vanity, which was 
encouraged by his laviſh indulgence, 

| T3} 2 
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communicate pleaſure. 
He is unhappy ; for how can any 


turned, 
they deſerve; and the manner of lie 
moſt ſuited to his character and wiſhes 
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6 Charatier of a Prudent Huſband. 


ſunk, in a very ſkort time, into all 
the ſupercilious habits of a fine lady, 


and became a perfea maſs of fickle- 
neſs, nonſenſe, and affectation. She 
even fancied herſelf above the gene- | 
ral nature of her ſex; was ſuperiour 


to all thoſe attentions and employ 
ments which afford ſo much rea) 


delight in the nuptial Rate, and re 


ligned the whole buſineſs of domeſtic 
concerns, and all the cares of pa 
rental duty, to 
drefs, to attend public amuſements, 
and to invent a faſhigp, are the active 
parts of her character: to languiſh 
in her dreſſing- room, to be incapable 
of the lealt exerciſe, and to be alar- 


med at thoſe exertions which are 


neceſſary to the common offices of 


life, compoſe the neceflary part of it. 
Without being puilty of any actual 
vice, ſhe never practiſes any actual 
virtue; and though ſhe does not ab- 
Jolutely with to give offence, is very 


8 


far from diſcovering any defire to 


man of ſenſibility be otherwiſe, when 


me finds his expectations of matrimo- 


nial comfort ſo completely diſappoint- 


ed? His fond attentions poſſeſſing all 
the uniformity of aſſection, are not 


always received, and very ſeldom re- 
with that kindneſs which 


is continvally interrupted by the cap- 


ricious fancies of this unreflecting 
he will determine, on a 
| ſudden, to go into the country; and 
as ſhe is never contradicted, the 
immediate arrangements take place 


beauty. 


for complying with her deſte. In a 


fortnight, perhaps, her ſpirits demand 


a change of air, and ſome diſtant 
hathing - place is thought neceſſary to 
relieve their languor. Her jewels 
are new ſet every winter; the plate is 
frequently melted down to take a new 
form, and her coach is known to 
have bcen painted twice in fix months. 


her ' huſband, To. 


Thus his amuſements are obſtruged, 


bis agreeable ſocieties are troubled, 


and the fruits of his ſtudious enquiries 
blaſted, by the elegant folly and un. 
corrected vanity of a fantaſtic wo.“ 


. | 
A ſelect party of real friends, 


for he has many of them, finding that 
the diſtant jeer or pleaſant ſarcaſm, 


however varied and repeated, do unt 
awaken him from that ſupine {late of 
ſubmiſſion which ſeparates him from 
them, and keeps him a ſlave, where 
flavery is moſt unmanly and diferace. 


ful, waited upon him fo lately as 


yeſterday morning, to remonſtrate on 
the folly of his conduct, and to urge 
him, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to {ave 


himſelf and the object of his affection, 
by ſpirited and timely exertions, rom 


becoming the joke or the pity of all 


who know them. He received them 
with his uſual kindnels, 


guilty, without the leaſt reſerve or 


heſitation, to all their accutations, 
and concluded his grateful anſwer to 
them in the following manner: — “I 
acknowledge the good ſenſe of your 
realonings, and the propriety of your 


connvſels, and 1 feel my misfortune in 


not being in a ſituation to realize them 


by a practical obedience, I know, 
as well as you, that I have been 

- , "BY 1. 
wrong irom the beginning; an uni 


mited indulgence to my wife, bas 
been attended with very unplealant 


effects: but what can be done? An 
alteration in my conduct would now 


be followed by the moſt unhappy 


conſequences. There are, my friends, 


certain circumſtances, and I feel my. 
ſelf at this moment to be ſurrounded 
by them, when it is an act of prudence 


to let a woman play the fool, for fea! 


be ſhould play the gevil.“ 5 1 
 & You may, my good friend, faid 
Don Cleofas, call this prudence, il 


you pleaſe, and it may be conſidered 
as ſuch by this very wiſe naten: but 


the unenligbtened Spanith huſbands 
would vate, without a diſlenting 


voice, 


pleaded. 


ment. 


Original and Select Poetry. 


vdice, that the Inquiſition would be 


F the fitteſt place for any one who ſhould 


endeavour tO promulgate ſuch hereti- 
cal doctrines. For my part I am 
clearly of opinion, that a woman who 
is permitted to play the fool, is in an 
actual tate of preparation for the fu- 


ture game, and will never be ſatisfied 


till ſhe has play ed the devil.” 

« You are in luck,“ oblerved Aſ— 
modeus, * for here 1s one who would 
be very ready to ſupport your argu- 
Be fo good as to obſerve the 
lady who is pafhng in a phaeton, 
drawn by four grey ponies, which ſhe 
drives with all the dexterity of a ſtage- 
coachman. She is a woman of ta: 
mily, and was married to a man of 
fortune, from whom ſhehas been ſome 
time ſeparated. She played the devil 
with her huſband, ſhe now plays the 


devil with the man who keeps her, 


and ſhe will, one of theſe days, play 
dhe devil with herſelf.“ “ preſume,” 


ſaid the Count, that the played tlie 


fool firſt.” © By no means,” anſwer- 


ed the Demon; *© that part of the 
piece was performed bythe gentleman 


Who married her.“ | 
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The LAMENT of MARY QUEEN 


of SCOTS. 


No Nats hangs her mantle 


green 

On every bloowing wee ; 

And ſpreads her theets o' daiſies white 
Out o'er the graſſy lee: 

Now Phœbus chears the chryſtal ſtreams, 
And glads the azure ſkies; 

But nought can glad the carefu? wight 
That faſt in durance lies. 


Now layerocks wake the merry! morn 
Aloft on dewy wing; 

Lhe merle on his noontide bower 

— woodland echoes ring; 

he Mavis mild with mony a note 
bing ROE day to reſt ; 
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In love and friendſhip they rejoice, 
Wi' care nor thrall oppreſt. 


Now blooms the lilly by the bank, 
'The primroſe down the brae, 

The hawthorn's budding in the glen, 
And milk-white is the flac; _ 

The meaneſt hind in fair Scotland, 
May rove their ſweets among, 

But I, the QuEEN of a' Scotland, 
Maun Js in priſon ſtrong. 


I was the Queen o' bonnie France, 
Where happy I have been ; 

As lightly role I on the morn, 

As blythe lay down at e'en. 

And I'm the So EREIGN of Scotland, 
And mony a tranor there; 

Yet here I he in foreign bands, 
And never ending care. 


But as for thee, thou falſe woman, 
My Siſter and my fae, | 
Grim vengeance yet ſhall whet a ſword 


That chro thy ſoul ſhall gae! 


The weeping blood in woman's breaſt 
Was never known to thee; 


Nor balm that drops on wounds of woe 


Frae woman's pitying ebe. 


My Son, my Son, may kinder ſtars | 
Upon thy fortune ſhine ; 

And may thoſe pleaſures gild thy reign, 
That ne*er would blink on mine! 

God keep thee frae thy Mother's fies, 
Or turn their hearts to thee! | 


And where thou meet'ſt thy mother's 5 


friend, 


Remember him for me! 


O O ſoon to me may Summer's Suns, 
Nae mair light up the morn ! 
Nae mair to me the Autumn winds 
Wave o'er the yellow corn! 
And in the narrow houſe of Death 

| Let Winter round me rave, 


And the next flowers that deck the | 
Spring 


Bloom on my pracefl Grave 


R. BU RNS, ' 
The Scots Ploughman. 
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8 
To the PUBLISHER. 


Time has been in Britain, when poets 
and poetry were eſteemed and encou- 
_ raged. Stephen Duck, a threſher, could riſe from 
his humble ſtation, to fame and fortune, by 
productions, which in theſe degenerate days, 
would hardly find a reader; even ſince writers 
of poetry, in the lower ranks of ſociety, have 
been ſo frequent, that they ate no longer 


looked upon as phenomena, and a Burns and | 


2 Yearſley, continue and will continue to be 
read, not becauſe the one was a plonghman, 
and the other a milk-woman ; 
their works ae the intrinſick ſtamp of 
genius. 

Another candidate has juſt ſtarted for a 
ſeat on Parnaſſus, of the name of Alexander 
Wilſon, and by profeſſion a pedlar, or pack 
carrier; although his productions may nat 


pretend to vie with the above mentioned, yet 


will they be conſidered as extraordinary efforts 
of a genius, under the preſſure of indigence 
and a pack, and deprived of the aſſiſtance of 
a liberal education, 
The following poem, being one of the 
| ſhorteſt, is ſelected as a ſpecimen. 


_ EVENING. AN ODE. 


NOW day departing in the weſt, 
With gaudy ſplendor lures the eye; 

The ſun, declining, ſinks to reſt, 
And Ev'ving overſhades the ſky. 


And is the green extended lawn, 
'The waving grove—the flow'ry mead, 
The charms of hill and dale ee 
And all their blooming beauties hid? 


| They are but lift aloft thine eye, 

 Where{all theſe ſparkling glories roll; 

Thoſe mighty wonders of the iky, 
That glad and elevate the foul. 


Day's undiſguis'd effulgent blaze | 

Adorns the Mead, or Mountain blue, 
But Night, amid her train , diſplays _ 
Whole worlds revolving to the view. 


Lone Contemplation, muſing deep, _ 
This vaſt ſtupendous vault explores; 
Theſe rolling Orbs—the roads they keep, 

And Night's great Architect adores; 


Nor mourns the abſent glare of days. © 
The glitt'ring mead, or watbler's ſong; 

For what are birds, or meadows kale, | 
To all that dazzling, ſtarry throng! 


So, when the Saint's calm Eve draws nigh, 
With joy the voice of death he hears; 
Heay'n opes upon his wond'ring eye, 


And earth's poor viſion W 


but becauſe 


. 


| | 


T 


| Whoſe 
| Where deadly 


0 


Original and Select Poetry. 


ELIN GOUR and ] UG A; 
Medernized rom Chatterton, 


N Redbourn's bank two 
maidens fat, 
Their tears faſt-dripping to the wa. 
ter clear; 
Each one lamenting for her abſent 
mate, | 
Who at Saint-Alban's ſhook t the 
murdering ſpear. 
The nut-brown Elinour to Juga fur 
In trouble ſpake, and languilhment 
: of eyne, 
Like drops of pearly dew vliſten'd 
the trembling brine; 


pining 


| Elixous, | 
Ob gentle Juga! hear my _— 
plaint, _ 
To fight for York my love i is Clad 
ON in ſteel; 5 85 | 


O! may no languine ſlain the whit 


role paint, 


BD May good Saint Cuthbert watch 


Sir Robert's weal. 
Much more than death, 


in faves 
now I feel; | 


| See tee upon the ground he bleeding 


lies! 


| Some balm infuſe, or elſe my deat 


love dies. 


Joa. 

Silters | in ſorrow, on this daiſied bank, 
While Melancholy bioods, we will 

lament: 
Be wet with morning dew aud even 

dank; 

Like blaſted oaks on each the 0- 
ther bent; | 
Or like forſaken halls of merrimett, 
1 20 ruins hold the train . 
right, 7; | 
ravens bark, and 
ſereech. owls wake the nig ht, 


ELIiNOUR. 


| No more the ſhepherd's pipe ial 


wake the morn, 
The minſtrel- dance, good cheer 
and morrice Pays: _ 


Ab, woe-lamenting 


No more the ambling palfrey and 
the horn 


Shall from the cover rouſe the fox 


away, 


Il ſcek the foreſt all the elan 


day; 
All night among the church-yard 
graves will go, 


Chronicle of Home Occurrences. 


And to the paſſing ſpirits tell my tale | 


of woe. 
uc. 
W ken ſable clouds do hang upon the 
beams 
Of waning moon in filver mantle 
dight, 
The tripping Fairies weave the golden 
| dreams | 
Of happineſs which vaniſh with 
5 the night; 
| Then (but the ſaints forbid!) if to a 
ſprite 


My Richard's form be chang'd, Fl. 


hold diſtraught 


ths bleeding clav-cold corſe, and die 


each day in thought. 


ELIxoux. 
words! 
words can ſhow! 


what 


Thou, glaſſy river, on WF banks 


may bleed 


Champions whole blood will with thy 


waters flow, 


And Redborne ſtream be Redborne 


fiream indeed. 
_ Haſte gentle Juga, trip it o'er the 
„ Meads. . 
To know or whether we muſt wail 
ö again. 
Or with our fallen Kaights be ming- 
led on the plain. 


So 17 ing—like two thunder-ſmit- . 


cen trees, 
. Or like two clouds © 'er-charg'd with 
ſtormy rain, 


They moved gently o- er the dewy 
leas, 


William Shepherd, i 


| To where Saint Alban's holy ſhrines 


BD remain; 
$ There did they find that both their 
Knights were lain, 


| George Auldjo, 
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|  Diltradted ran they to ſwoln Red- 


borne's ſide, 
Scream'd ont their deadly nell, 
des in the waves and died. 


* dene ended D Seo 
Chrenicle of [Home Occurrences. 


Lexander Burnett Ea: ſon to the late 

Mr. Burnett of Elrick, died, much 

regretted, at Union Iſland near Grenada, 

on the 18th June laſt, 
Died at Achorachan, on Wedneſday the 


gth of September curt. in the 71 year of his 


age, William Gordon Eſq. of Bogfouton. 


His friends will pleaſe accept of this notifica- 


tion of his death. | 
Monday the 13th of September died here, 
Mrs Rachel Simſon, ſpouſe to Dr Alexander 
Robertſon, Phyſician in Aberdeen, | 
Ihe Lady of David Carnegie was ſafely de- 


| livered of a daughter, at Kinnaird, the 18th 5 


of September inſtant. | 
On Satnrday the 25th of September, died 
at Meldrum Houſe, Capt Lewis Urquhart of 


the 58th regiment, ſecond ſon of Keith Ur- 


quhart Eſq; of Meldrum. 

On Thurſday. th September, died at Mid- 
dleburgh, Zealand, Mr John Ferrier, one 
of the Factors of the "nee Court at Camp- 
vere. 

Died, at Oldmeldram, on Tueſday the rath | 
of September, Mrs Mary Duguid, ſpouſe of 
Mr John Blyth, merchant in that place, uni - 
verſally beloved, honoured, and lamented. 

The Revd Mr John Abel, miniſter of the 


. Golpel at Echt, died the 19th of September. 


On the 24d of September, died here, Mrs 
Cummine, widow of the Rev. Mr William 


- Cumine, late epiſcopal clergyman at Turriff, 


September 22d, came on the election 


of the Magiſtrates and Council of this city 


for the enſuing year, when the following 

gentlemen were choſen, viz. 5 

WILLIAM CRUDEN, 33 re- 
| elected PROVOST. | 


James Allardyce, | > kae Bullies 


George Forbes, 

George More, Eſq; Ho of Guild. 

Thomas Leys, Eſq; Treaſurer, 

Mr John Aitkin, Shoremaſter. 

Mr Ninian Johnſton, Maſter of Kirk and 
Bridge Works. 


| Mr And. Simpſon, Maſter of Mortifications. 


Mr John WIS; Matter of Guild Brethren" : 
__ Hoſpital, FE 
102 
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Provoſt John Duncan, 
Provoſt William Young, 


Provoſt John Abercrombie, & Merchant 
Baillie John Dingwall, Counſellors. 
Mr Gilbert More, | | 
Mr James Maſſon, _ : 
Deacon William Law, baker, Trades 


Deacon James Ramſay, taylor, 3 Counſellors, 
MEETING 


NORTHERN SHOOTING CLUB. 


The late meeting of the Northern Shoot- 


ing Club was very fully attended by a nume- 
rous company of ladies and gentlemen, from 


different parts of the country, and the amuſe- 
ments of the week were conducted with ſuch 
order and regularity as intitle the Stewards 


to no ſmall portion of praiſe. The Ball on 
Monday evening was a combination of beau - 
ty and elegance—It was an obſervation of a 
Member of Parliament who was preſent, and 


in which many others joined, that he had 


nowhere ſeen a more genteel company con- 


ſiſting of an equal number of perſons. The 
Concert Hall on Tueſday evening was filled 
with a very fine aſſemblage of both ſexes, 
who were, among other pieces of Muſic, 
highly gratified by the performance of a lady 
of quality, who with a very brilliant finger, 


gave ſeveral leſſons and airs upon the Harp- | 
ſichord, with ſuch excellence and execution 
as charmed all who were preſent ; her lady- 


ſhip was followed by another lady in a ſong, 


which ſhe went through in a manner truly de- 


delightſul. „ 8 | 
The ordinaries for dinner were numerous 


meetings, often very conſiderably above 100. 


The Aſſembly for, dancing in the evening 
were ſelect and elegant, and the ſupper par- 
tries, which were frequently as full as at din- 
ner, were extremely gay and joyous. On 


Friday evening the company in the Concert 
Room were not ſo numerous as on Tueſday, 


but the entertainment was a very rich treat 


indeed beſides the inſtrumental muſic; which 


was excellent, two ladies fung—and ſung 


with ſuch powers, and in ſuch talte, as—** 4% 


funds ſtill vibrate in our raviſhed cars. — 


Phat ſenſe and goodbreeding which ſuggeſted 
the caly good natured compliance of thaſe 


Lalics who. poſſeſſed muſical talents, to en- 
Tr tain a company met for the landable pur- 
poſe of cug.municating rational pleaſure, by 


| the juſteſt commendation. 


mutual aſſiſtance, meti:s the higheſt praiy 


and requ'tes only to be mentioned to con 
he | In Aberdeen, 
where many ladies ſing fo well, is not en. 
example worthy of imitation in the Wc 
Concerts? 


The Races, as the weather, with a lite 


exception, was very favourable, atfhrded tt 


company an agreeable opportunity to y 
the benefit of good air on the turf, and the 
novelty of a Race at Aberdeen drew ou: ; 


very numerous body of Spectators On 
- Thurſday the Broad Hill, which commands 4 
view of the whole courſe, and is perhaps the 


fineſt Amphitheatre, near a Race ground, in 
the Iſland, was covered with many thoufand; 
of both ſexes. The groupes, who, pertechy 


out of danger, occupied the different cmi. 
| nences, exhibited the moſt pictureſquc an 
 pearance—and on theſe, and the courſe, 


where a fine ſhew of ſplendid equipages, aud 
rich liverics, tended very much to diverſify 
and embelliſh the moving picture, the num. 


bers were reckoned as high as ten thouſand. 


But juſt as the race was about to begin, or 


rather when L. Haddo's Charlotte was ready, 
in the conſcious dignity of ſuperior pow-rs, to 


walk over the courſe the weather from being 
mild and ſerene, became dark and gloomy, 


and a very heavy rain ſent the company home 


molt completely drenched. The Race on 


Friday afternoon was of the Hack kind, and 
afforded tolerable ſpurt; and in general was 
as well as could be expected. 


The Saturday race had the advantages of 


fine day, and conſequently afforded a ſhew 


of company well worth looking at, The 
horſes, mounted with jockies in very gay live- 
ries, went fleetly over the courſe, and prati- 
fed the very numerous body of ſpectators 


with a fight which many thouſands of them 


had never ſeen before. A Hack, and a Foot 
Rack cloſed the ſcene—in which very fortu- 
nately no accident happened, and no miſ- 


chief was done, and in the evening the ſtreets 
wete as quiet and orderly as if no race had 
| beeen. Both at Wilkie's New Inn and 4+ | 


dams* Hotel, Queen-ſtreet, the entertain 
ments were well conducted, and the tables 


covered with abundance well prepared » {0 that | 
the company expreſſed much approbation 
of their accommodations at Aberdeen, and. 
a wiſh, in which we moſt co dially join, that 
they might all happily meet, and with in⸗ 
increaſed numbers, in October, ninety one! 
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| RECIPE for the GENERATION 


A Premium of Twenty Pounds having 
been given to Joſeph Senyor, à Ser- 
vant of the Rev. Mr Maſſon, from 


the Society of Arts, Manufactures 


|- and Commerce, for having diſcover- 


ed a Method of Generating Teſt, 


which Method is now publiſhed in the 


Tranſactions of that Society, we 
_ think awe ſhall oblige our Readers by 


extracting the following Recipe : 
ROCURE three carthen or 


wooden veſſels of diff-rent ſizes 


| andapertures, one capable of holding 
two quarts, the other three or four, 
and the third five or ſix: boil a quar- 


ter of a peck of malt for about eight 
or ten minutes in three pints of water; 


| and when a quart is poured off from 
the grains, let it ſtand in the firſt or 


imaller veſſel in a cool place, till not 


| Quite cold, but retaining that degree 
F of heat which the brewers uſually. find 


to be proper when they begin to work. | 


their liquor. Then remove the veſſel 
into ſome warm ſituation near a fire, 


Where the thermometer ſtands be- 


* 2 8o degrees Fahrenheit, 


* « 5 


and there let it remain till the fer- 
mentation begins, which will be plain- 
ly perceived within thirty hours: 


add then two quarts more of a like 


decoction of malt, when cool, as the 
firſt was; and mix the whole in the 


2d or larger veſſel, and ſtir it well in, 
which muſt be repeated in the uſual 
way, as it riſes in a common vat ; 
then add a ſtill greater quantity of 
the ſame decoction, to be worked in 
the largeſt veſſel, which will produce 
yeaſt enough for a brewing of forty 


| gallons. 
. 


| Converſation in a Coffee-Houſe upon the 
Time Paſt, compared with the Time 


Preſent. 


berland's * Obſerver,” juſt publiſhed. J 


Defunttus jam ſum, nibil | eft quod dicat 


mihi. DT ERENT. 


T* all ages of the world men have 
1 been in habits of praiſing the 


time paſt at the expence of the time 
This was done even in the 


4. TI 


preſent, £ 
| Augui- 


C From the Fifth Volume of Mr Cum- 


* 


1 N - 
1 
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Avguſtan era, and in that witty and 
celehrated period the laudator tem- 
poris adj muſt have been either a 


very ſplenetic or a very filly charac- 
ter. 


Our preſent Erumblere may per- 


Haps be better warranted ; but, though 
there may not be the ſame injuſtice, 
in their cavilling complaints, there 1s 
more than equal impolicy in them; 


for if by diſcouraging their contempo- 


raries they mean to mend them, they 


take a very certain method of coun- 
teracting their own deſigns; and if 


they have any other meaning, it muſt 
be ſomething worſe than impolitic, 
and they have more to anſwer for 
than a mere miſtake. 

Who but the meaneſt of mankind 
would wiſh to damp the ſpirit and 
degrade the genius of the country 
he bel: ongs to? Is any man lowered 
by the dignity of his own nation, by 
the talents of his contemporaries? 
Who would not prefer to live in an 


: enlightened and a riling age, rather | 


It 


is natural to take a pride in the excel- 


than in a dark and declining one? 


Jerice of our free conſtitution, in the 
virtuzs of our Sovereign: is it not 
as natural to ſympathize in the proſ- 
perity of our arts and ſciences, in the 


proſperity of our countrymen ? But i 


theſe ſplenetic Dampers are for ever 


ſighing over the decline of wit, the I 
decline of genres, the decline of liter- 


ature, when, if there is any one thing 
that has declined rather than another, 


it is the wretched ſtate of criticiſm, ſo | 


far as they have to do with it, 


As 1 was paſſing from the city the | 
other day I turned into a coffee-houſe, | 
and took my ſeat at a table, next to | 
which ſore gentlemen had aſſembled 


and were converſing over their coffee. 


A dliſpute was carried on between | 
little prattling volatile fellow, and 


an old gentleman of a ſullen, moroſe 


oſpect, wlio in a dictatorial tone of 


voice was declaiming ag gainſt the times, 


end treativg em and their dar 4 
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* 


and ſtood reſolutely to it. 
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nonplus; the moment 


ad with more contempt thay 
either one or the other ſeemed to de. 
ſerve, Still the little fellow, who had 
abundance of zeal and no want of 
words, kept battling with might and 
main for the world as it goes, again} 
the world as it bad gone by, and l 
could perceive he had an intereſt with 
the ſunior part of his hearers, whilt 


| the fullen orator was no lets popular 


amongſt the elders of the party. The 


little fellow, who ſeemed to think it 


no good reaſon why any work (hon!d 
be decried, only becauſe the! author of 
it was living, had been deſcanting vp⸗ 
on the merit of a recent publication 


and had now ſhifted his ground from 


the ſciences to the fine arts, where 
he ſeemed to have taken a ſtrong pol, 
His op. 
ponent, who was not a man to be 
tickled ont of his ſpleen by a few fine 
daſhes of arts merely elegant, did 
not reliſh this kind of ſkirmiſhing ar- 
gument, and tauntingly cried ot; 


+ What tell you me of a parcel of 


gewgaw artilts, fit only to pick the 
pockets of a diſſipated trifling age! 
You talk of your painters and por- 
trait-mongers, What uſe are they oi! 
Where are the philoſophers and the 
Poets, whoſe countenances might 
intereſt poſterity to fit to them? 
Will they paint me a Bacon, a New. 
ton, or a Locke? I defy them: 
there are not three heads upon in 
ing ſhoulders in the kingdom worth 
the oil that would be waſted upon 
them. Will they or you find mea 
Shakeſpear, a Milton, a Dryden, 2 
Pope, an Addiſon * ? Tau cane 
find a limb, a feature, or even tte 
ſhadow of the leaſt of them thele 
were men worthy to be recorded; 
poets, who reached the very top: 
molt ſummits of Parnaſſus; out 
moderns are but piſmires crawling 
at its lowelt root.” This loſty ce. 
fiance brought our little advocate to 3 
was embarral 


ting; 3 due champion of time paſt was 
echoed 


echoed by his party with a cry of 
—* No, No! there are no ſuch men 


« as theſe now living.”—* I believe 
not, he rephed, © 1 believe not: 1 


could give you a ſcore of names 


more, but theſe are enough: Hon- 
* et Tom Durfy would be more than 
« 2 match for” any poetalter now 
breathing.“ 9 5 | 


In this ſtyle he went on, crowing 


and clapping his wings over a heaten 

cock, for our poor little champion 
ſeemed dead upon the pit. He mut 

tered ſomething between his teeth, as 

ſtiuggling to pronounce ſome name 

that ſtuck in his throat; but either 

there was in fact no contemporary 

whom he tliought it fate to oppoſe to 

theſe Goliahs in the lifts, or none 

were preſent to his mind at the mo- 

m—_ EEE. 

Alas! thought I, your cauſe, my 

beloved contemporaries, is delperate : 
Ve Vidis! You are but duſt in the 

ſcale, while this Brennus direts the 
beam. All that I have admired and 

applauded in my zeal for thofe with 

whom I have lived and (ll live; 


all that has hitherto made my heart 


expand with pride and reverence for 
the age and nation I belong to, will 
be immolated to the manes of theſe 
departed worthies, whom, though I 
revere, I cannot love and cheriſh with 
that ſympathy of ſoul which I feel to- 
wards you, my dear but degenerate 
contemporaries ! 1 

There was a young man, fitting at the 
elbow of the little creſt fallen fellow, 


* 


with a round clerical curl, which tok 


ened him to be a ſon of the church. 
Having ſilently awaited the full time 
tor a rally, if any ſpirit of reſurrection 
had been left in the fallen hero, and 


done ſuch appearing, he addreiled | 


himlelt to the challenger with an air 


o modeſt, but withal ſo impreſſive, 
| thatit was impoſſible not to be pre- 
judiced in his favour before he open- 


ed his cauſe. 


L cannot wonder,” Gaid he, © if | 


* 
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the gentleman who has challenged us 
to produce a parellel to any one of 
the great names he has enumerated, 
finds us unprepared with any living 
rival to thofe illuſtrious characters: 


their fame, though the age in which 
| they lived did not always appreciate 


it as it oupht, hath yet been riſing day 
by day in de eſteem of poſterity, till 
time bath ſtampt a kind of ſacredneſs 
upon it, which it would now he a 
literary impiety to blaſpheme. There 
are ſome among thoſe whom their 
advocate has named, I cannot ſpeak 
or think of but with a reverence only 
ſhort of idolatry, Not this ration 
only, but all Europe have been en- 
lightened by their laboars. The great 
principle of nature, the very law up- 


on which the whole ſyſtem of the uni- 
_ verſe moves and gravitates, hath been 


developed and demonſtrated by the 
penetrating, | had almoſt ſaid the 
preternatural, powers of our immor- 
tal Newton The preſent race of 
philoſophers can only be confidered 
as his diſciples 3 but they are diſci- 


| ples who do honour to their maker ; 


If the principle of gravitation be the 
grand ggſederatum of philolophy, the 
diſcovery is with him; the applica- 
tion, inferences and advantages of 
that diſcovery are with thoſe who 
ſucceed him: and can we accuſe the 
preſent age of being idle, or unable 
to avail themſelves of the ground he 


gave them? Let me remind you, that 


our preſent ſolar ſyſtem is furnithed 


with more planets than Newton knew 
that our late obſervations upon the 
tranſit of the planet Venus were de- 


ciſive for the proof and confirmation. 


of his ſyſtem ; that we have cicum- 
navigated the zlobe again and again; 
that we can boaſt the relearches and 


diſcoveries of a Captain Cook, who, 

though he did not invent the com- 

paſs, employed it as no man ever did, 

and left a map behind him, compared 

to which Sir Iſaac Newton's was a 

ſheet of een, and error: it 15 
TD LIE 
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with gravitation therefore as with the 
loadſtone; their powers have been 


diſcovered by our predeceſſors, but 
we have put them to their nobleſt 


„% The venerable names of Bacon 


| 


and Locke were, if I miſtake not, 


mentioned in the ſame claſs with 


Newton; and though rhe learned 


gentleman could no doubt have made 
His ſelection more numerous, I doubt 


if he would have made it ſtronger, or 
more to the purpoſe of his own aſſer- 


tions. | 
« 1 have always regarded 


Bacon 


as the father of philoſophy in this 


country, yet it is no breach of can- 


dour to obſerve that the darkneſs of 


the age which he enlightened, affords. 


a favourable contraſt to ſet off the 


ſplendour of his talents. But do we, 
Who applaud him, read him? Vet, 
if ſuch is our veneration tor times long 
ſince gone by, why do we not? The 
fact is, intermediate writers have dil. 


ſeminated his original matter through 
more pleaſing vehicles, and we con- 
cur, whether commendably or not, to | 


put his volumes upon the ſeperannu- 


ated liſt, allowing him however an 
_ unalienable compenſation upon our 
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Praiſe, and reſerving to ourſelves a 


right of taking bim from the ſhelf, 


whenever we are diſpoſed to ſink the 


merit of a more recent author by a | 


compariſon with him. I will not 


therefore diſturb his venerable duſt, 


but turn without further delay to the 


author cf the Eſſay upon the 
Underſtanding. 


beſore 1 compare the merit of any o- 


ther man's work of our own immedi- 


ate times, I muſt compare what it 


advances as general to mankind, with 


what I perceive within my particular 


ſelf; and upon this reference, ſpeak» ö ſurmount them. Hence it has ber 


— 


lion of ber Hujband, 


ing only for an humble individual, ] 
muſt own to my ſhame, that my yn. 
derſtanoing and the author's do by 
no means coincide either in definitions 
or ideas. I may have reaſon to la. 


ment the inaccuracy or the ſluggiſb. 


neſs of my own ſenſes and perceptions, 


but I cannot ſubmit to any man's 


doctrine againſt their conviction ; 
J will only ſay, that Mr Locke's me. 
taphyſics are not my metapbyſice; and 


as it would be an ill compliment to 


any one of our contemporaries to 


compare him with a writer who to 


me is unintelligible, ſo will I hope 


it can never be conſidered as a refl-, 


tion upon ſo great a name as Mr 


Locke's, not be underſtood by fo in - 


ſignificant a man as myſelf.“ 
„Well Sir,“ cried the ſullen gen. 


tleman with a ſneer. I think you 
have contrived to diſpatch our philo- 


ſophers: you have now only a few 


_ obſcure poets to diſmiſs in like man- 


ner, and you will have a clear field 
for yourſelf and your friends. 
[To be coneluded in our next. ] 
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dem ned for attempting the A alina. 


EE commiſſion of fignal crimes 


1 requires no leſs courage and 


firmneſs of mind, than the atchieving 
enterprizes of great virtue; nay, one 
might ſay, that there is even a great - 


ler degree of reſolution neceſſary to 
This Eflay, which profeſſes to 

_ define every thing as it ariſes or paſ- 
ſes in the mind, muſt ultimately be 
compiled from obſervations of its au- 
thor upon himſelf and within himſelf: | the reſtraints of natural conſcience, 
the infamy which awaits the crimi- 


the former than the latter; becauſe 


the glory which accompanies heroic 


atchievements, is a powerful incen- 
tive to virtuous ambition; whereas 


nal, and the danger that threarens 
him in his villainous career, are {0 


many powerful obſtacles which re- 


quire the molt intrepid boldneſs to 


B nity, and a noble mien, which, toge- 


| to be divided between 
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remarked, that if rewards were ad- 
judged to great crimes, as to extraor- | 
dinary virtues, the examples of per- 
ſons rewarded for notorious villainy, 
would till be more rare than thoſe of 
the other claſs. So that whatever 
horror, whatever indignation ſuch ex- 
traordinary criminals may inſpire, we 
cannot help viewing them with a 
kind of admiration, as perſons endued 
with extraordinary degrees of forti- 
tude and reſolution. | 
| Such are the ſentiments we ſhall 
| have of Madam Tiquet, the hiſtory 
| of whoſe crime and condemnation I 
am going to relate, | E 
She was the daughter of a rich 
bookſeller at Metz, whoſe name was 
Carlier, to whom ſhe was born in the 
year 1657. To the beauty of her 
form ſhe joined a certain air of dig- 


ther with the tallneſs of her ſtature, 
ſomewhat above the middling ſize, di 
ſtinguiſned her by a majeltic preſence, | 
which commands reſpect and venera- 
tion. With all theſe external accom- 
pliſhments, Nature had endued her 
with a ſprightly acute turn of mind. 
Her father left her an orphan, at the 


age of fifteen, with a million of livres 
her and a 

younger brother. EY 

Had ſhe only been poſſeſſed of fo 

opulent a fortune, ſhe would have had 

lovers in abundance; judge then what 

aà circle of admirers ſhe muſt have had, 

when ſhe was both rich, handſome, 

and ingenious. Among the reſt, M. 

Tiquet, Counſellor of the Parliament 

of Puis, entered the liſt, and had ne- 

Yer got the better of his rivals, but by | 
inlinuating himſelf into the good 
graces of an aunt of his miſtreſs, 

who had a powerſul aſcendant over 
that young lady. He ſecured this 
aunt in his intereſt, by a kind of elo- 


quence, which, of all others, is the | 


moſt perſuaſive, and produces effects 
Auick as lightning; he made her a 
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had near acceſs to obſerve Mademoi» 
ſelle Carher, report, that they remark- 
ed in her, even at that early time of 
life, certain indications of a depraved 
diſpoſition, which were the ſad fore- 
runners of her fature crimes, Be 
that as it will, M. Tiquet, who was 

entirely bent upon making himſelf 
happy in ſuch a match, aſſiduouſſy 
frequented her company, and uſedall 
means to gain her affections, efpect- 

ally by flattering her pride with rich 
and magnificent preſents, whereof the 
aunt took great care to enhance the 
value; on her birth-day he made her 

a preſent of flowers intermingled with 
diamonds, to the value of 15000 li- 
vres. This effectually gained the 
lady, whoſe heart was already ſhaken 
by the officious eloquence of the aunty 


| and the high idea ſhe had conceived 


of M. Tiquet's riches. ?Tis little to 
be wondered if this match proved 
unhappy, which was contracted upon 
ſuch flight acquaintance, and ſuch 
mercenary conſiderations; ſomething- 
even lower than charms of perſon 
was the determining motive with ei- 
ther party. M. Tiquet was ſo daz- 
zled with the ſplendour of his miſ- 
treſs's fortune, that he ſeemed to over- 
look all the beauties of her perſon; 
and ſhe again, intoxicated with the 
chimerical impreſſions her aunt had 
given her of this lover, dreamed of 
nothing but the high rank and ſhowy 
equipage ſhe was to enjoy, by wed- 
ding a man of ſo great quality and 
riches. | e 
Thus they united their fortunes 
for life, equally blinded as to each o- 
ther; he, with reſpect to his miſtreſs's 
virtue, whoſe frailty he might eaſily 
have ſeen through, and her proneneſs 
to expence; and fhe, with reſpect to 


a certain oddity in M, Tiquet's tem- 


per, and an uahappy calt of mind, 
which rendered him unfit for ſociety. 


They both believed each other to be 


rich; but the lover was in the right, 


preſent of 40co livres. Some who 


| and the miſtreſs was miſtaken. Such 


are 
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ever, was attended with promiſing 
beginnings, and ſeemed to have been 


ſolemnized under the influence of all 


bemgn auſpicious conſtellations: A 
ſon and daughter, the fruits thereof, 
were given them by Heaven, as pled- 

ges of their tenderneſs, and ſeals of 
their mutual feheny, 7. 


This happy ſeaſon could not be of 
long duration: the exorbitant expen- 


ces of Madam Tiquet obliged her 
huſband, whom ſhe had taken hither- 
to for a great fortune, to acquaint her 
with the ſituation of this affairs. This, 
with the help of a ſpruce gallant, 
the Sieur Montgeorge, a captain of 
the Guards, ſoon gave her a diſguſt 
to the man ſhe had only ſet her heart 
upon for the ſake of his money. Theſe 


beginnings of diſſatisfaction the officer 


fo artfully improved to his own ad- 
vantage, that in a little time he inſpi- 


red her with that flame of love which | 


ſhe had at firſt kindled in him. 
Ihe jealouſy of the huſband which 


this paſſion awakened, ſerved only to 


encreaſe the averſion which Madam 
Tiquet had conceived to him, and ri- 
vetted it the ſtronger in her mind. 


What ſeems moſt ſingular in the 


character of this lady, amidſt that 
ardour with which ſhe burned for the 
Sieur de Montgeorge, ſhe was fo far 
enſlaved by her amorous complexion, 
as to ſatisfy her deſires with objects 
the moſt vile and baſe. And yet, 


Which is ſtill more ſurpriſing, amidſt | | 
all her diſorders, ſhe preſerved ſuch | way-lay bim one evening when he 
was abroad late. This firit attempt 


having failed, the lady pretended to 


a decent outſide deportment, and 
| knew ſo well to faſhion her looks and 


actions, that the was received into 
the beſt companies, whereof ſhe was 


the delight; and, in converſation had 
a faculty of expreſſing ſublime and e- 
levated ſentiments, with ſuch an air 
of truth and ſincerity, that none 
queſtioned but ſhe felt what ſhe ſpoke, 
Fer heart was a hideous compoſition 
of greatneſs and meanneſs, of paſſions 
noble and baſe. Sos 


a ſeparation of effects. 
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are the ſteps that lead to deſtinies the 
moſt nnhappy. The marriage, how- 


M. Tiquet, involved in a load of 
debt, which he had greatly encreaſed 
by the expenſive means he had uſed 
to compaſs' this marriage, was proſe. 
cuted by his creditors. This furnif:. 
ed his ſpouſe with a handle to obtain 
| phe had two 
chief grounds of diſcontent againk 


him; one, that he had impoſed upon 


her as to his fortune; the other, that 
ſhe was reſtrained in her pleaſures by 


a jealous huſband. _ 


Her hatred being thus wroupht 


vp to fury, againſt a man who vas 


the continual plague of her life, ſhe 


formed a deſign, for the ſake of her 


own peace, to hire aſſaſſins to diſpatch 
him. Neither the horror of ſuch an 
action, the infamy that threatened 
ber, nor the hazard of ruining herlelf, 
by ſatisfying ſuch helliſh revenge, 


were any check to her in this head. 


long career. She ſoon {ound out a 


tool fit for her purpoſe, a ruffian, na- 
med Augulius Cattelain, an abjc& 
| wretch, whoſe buſineſs was 10 wan 
upon ſtrangers when they arrived at 


Paris: To this feliow ſhe gave a large 
ſum of money, with a promite oi 
more, provided he would be the mi. 


niſter of her revenge, by falling upon 
a way to rid her of her huſband. ty 


the ſame means ſhe gained her porter, 


* . 7 5 ? 
and aſſociated him in this execrabie 


plot with Cattelain, They took their 


| meaſures fo ill, that the villaindus de- 


ſign, by ſome means or other, miſcar. 


' ried, though they had planted ſeveral 
| perſons in M. Tiquet's paſlage, to 


have altered her reſolution, and that 


| ſhe had now come to a better way of 
thinking. She enjoiped the porter 
and Cattelain inviolable ſecrecy 45 (o 


what was paſt, leſt their indiſcretion 


might coſt them dear; and at thy 
ſame time gave them another ſum o 
money. M. Tiquet, who 
the porter of favouring the 


Sieur de 


ſulpected 
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Montgeorge, diſmiſſed him his ſervice, 


| . and took the keys into his own cuſtody. 


As ſoon as night came on, he made 


„ {alt the gates, that none might have 


acceſs to his houſe without his know- 
ledge; and when he went out in the 
evening, to come home late, he took 
the key in his pocket, and when he 
went to bed, laid it under his pillow. 
Monſieur and Madame had ſeparate a- 
partments; and never ſaw each other 
but at table; they lived three years 
in the greateſt coldneſs, without ever 
coming to an explanation, and kept a 


| ſullen ſilence in each others preſence; 
portending their future diſaſters by 


thoſe dumb' ſcenes, which are often 
more ſignificant indications of deadly 
hate, than others which make the 
greateſt noiſe. It was during thoſe 
tedious intervals of mutual ſpleen and 
diſcontent, that the lady, who was 
ſtill hatching new expedtents againſt 
the object of her everlaſting ſpite, be- 


| thought her of a more ſure and ſilent 
method of taking him out of the way, 
| namely by poiſon; ſhe mixed ſome 
baneful ingredients with a broth de- 


ſigned for her huſband, and ordered a 
Valet de Chambre to carry it to his 
maſter. But the ſervant, who had 
diſcovered the crime, affected to make 
a falſe ſtep, and let the broth fall to 
the ground; after which he demand- 
ed his diſcharge; and when he was 
gone, failed not to reveal the myſtery 


of iniquity. 


The lady, once more diſappointed 
of her deſign, reſumed her former 
project, however horrid it was, diſ- 


Cloling it only to her proper agents 
tor the execution. She entered 


one day, in fearful emotion, into 
the houſe of the Counteſs de Aunoy, 
where a large company happened 
tO be convened. They aſked her 
what was the matter: I come, ſays 
the, from paſſing two hours with 
he devil You have had then but 


tels, When 1 fay I have ſeen the 


— — 
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| is not very probable, that this ſtory - 


approaches of aſſaſſination, ſhe appear- 


| was deſigned to ſtay with ber pretty 


| 


y company, replied the Coun- 


| ſtay out very late; and 4 he was co | 


ber own, which her thoughts, being 


ſon for the confuſion and diſorder ſhe 
was in, upon the point of executing 
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devil, rejoined the other, I mean a fa- 
mous cunning woman who tells for- 
tunes. And pray madam, what has 
ſhe told you? nothing, ſays the other, 
but what the baggage, I ſuppoſe, ima- 
gines will flatter my hopes. She has 
aſſured me, that in two months I ſhall 
get the better of all my enemies, be 
above the fear of their malice, and be 
perfectly happy: you ſee plainly, ma- 
dam, added ſhe, how little reaſon I 
have to depend upon the lying Gyp- 
ſey, ſince it is impoſſible for me to 
have any enjoyment of myſelf while 
my huſband lives, who 1s in too good. 
health for me to look for ſuch a quick. 
revolution of fortune. | 4 

As this was the very day of M. 
Tiquet's aſſaſſination, this diſcourſe. 
might have been brought as a pre- 
ſumptive evidence againſt her; for it. 


was any other but a mere fiction of 


turned that way, had led her to in- 
vent, perhaps to give a ſpecious rea- 


a crime of ſo hideous a nature. | 

She returned home, where ſhe. 
found Madam de Senonville, one of 
her friends, waiting for her. At the 


ed perfectly miſtreſs of herſelf ; hat- 
ever emotion or qualms of conſcience _ 
ſhe felt within, the concealed them. 
from her friend with great care, and 
cruſhed them in the bud; her coun- 
tenance ſhewed no ſigns that could 
betray her; ſhe carried on the con- 
verſation with all the compoſure and 
tranquility imaginable, The viſitant 


late, in order to rally the huſband a 
little for keeping the key, and have 
the pleaſure of making him riſe out of 
bed to open the great gate to her 
when ſhe was going away. 7M 

M. Tiquet, who was viſiting a lady 
in the neighbourbood, happened to 


ming 
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ming home, ſeveral ſhots of piſtols 


were overheard ; upon which, his do- 


meſticks running up, found their ma- 
ſter aſſaſſinated, and offered to con- 
vey him to his own houſe; but he or- 
dered them to carry him back to Ma- 
dam Villemur's, whence he had come. 
Madame Tiquet, informed of the diſ- 


aſter by her ſervants, flew away to 
this lady's houſe; but her huſband 
not allowing her to enter the cham- 


ber where he was, ſhe was obliged to 
return. He had received three 
wounds, but none of them mortal; 
the moſt dangerous was near the heart, 
which, according to the obſervation 
of the ſurgeon who dreſſed it, would 
have been pterced, had that part been 
then in its natural extenſion ; but fear 


making it ſhrink up at the approach 
of the aſſaſſins, it poſſeſſed not the ſame | 


' ſpace then as at other times. I ſhall 
not vouch for the truth of this obſer- 
vation, but only mention it as a re- 
mark that was made by perſons more 
filled in anatomy. © 


The commiſſary of the quarter, | 


who repaired directly to M. Tiquet, 
to receive his complaint, interrogated 
him what enemies he had. I have 
none, anſwered he, but my own wife. 
This anſwer confirmed the ſuſpicions 
that all the world had thrown upon 


her. She gave them no handle, how- 
ever, againſt her, from any external 


indications of perplexity and diftur- 
bance: whatever agitation reigned in 
her ſoul within, nothing of it was per- 


| ceived without. This is ſomewhat 
ſtrange; but we ſhall ſee her pre- 


ſently ſtand the teſt of much greater 
trials, The next day ſhe went to vi- 
| fit the Counteſs de Aunoy: In the 
midſt of the company, who had all 


their eyes upon her, the poſſeſſed her- 


ſelf with all the eaſineſs and preſence 
of mind as if nothing had happened. 


The Counteſs aſked her, whether M. 
Tiquer knew any of the ruffians who | 
ah! Madam, 

cried che ſuſpected lady, though he i 


had aſſaſſinated him! 


— 
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knew them he would not declare it; 


atis I who am aſſaſſinated to day. The 


Counteſs ſaid to her, ſhe was of opi. 
nion that the porter who had been 


put away ought to be ſecured, for 
that he was ſtrongly ſufpected. Ma. 


dam Tiquet, who could read in the 
eyes of all the company that ſhe was 
charged with the odium and reproach 
of the crime, was not in the leaf dir. 
concerted, but ſeemed to out-brave 
them with an impoſing maſk of inno. 
cence, As ſoon as ſhe had returned 
home, ſhe had notice given her to 


make her eſcape; theſe warnings were 


renewed every day more and more till 
the eighth, when one of the Theatins 
came into her chamber, and told her 


| ſhe had no time to loſe; that ſhe 
would inſtantly be arreſted, unleſs ſhe 


would quickly take on the robe of his 
order, which he brought her, and get 


into a chair which was waiting for 
her in the court; that the porters had 
an order to carry her to a certain 
place, where ſhe would find a poſt 


chaiſe, with people ready to convey 
ber ſafe to Calais, whence ſhe might 
croſs oyer to Englad. She anſwered, 


| it was for thoſe who were conſcious 


of guilt to fly, and not the innocent; 
that her huſband was the author of 
all thoſe reports, ſo injurious to her 
honour, having a deſign, by ſuch falſe 
alarms, to engage her to fly the king- 


| dom, that ſo he might be left in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of her eſtate. She 
thanked the Theatin, and told him 
ſhe was prepared to meet the worlt, 


having no mind to ſeek reſource but 
from her defence in a court of juſtice. 
Thus preſuming, from the meaſures 
ſhe had taken, that there was no poſ- 
ſibility of diſcovering that ſhe vas 


guilty of the ſecond afſaſſination,ihe | 
gave herſelf no trouble about the firſt, 


which had not come to light. _ 
[To be concluded in our next.) 
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tille unveiled, or a Collection of au- 
{hentic Piece relative to its Hiſtory. 
Nos. I—Ii%X. Small Svo. about 


1400 pages. with a plan of the 
Paris Printed. Import- 


Baſtille. P 
ed by De Bofte. 1790. 


Fever the Baſtille had any claim 
to our attention,“ ſay the editors 
of this publication, * or its hiſtory to 


| excite our curioſity, it muſt be at a 


time when that throne of deſpotiſm 


is converted into a ſun of liberty, the 
rays emanating from which have 


ſpread through all France, already 
given it a new life, and will gradually 
change the face of the ſurrounding na- 
tions. It is time to break thoſe fetters 
which have ſhackled the pensof philo- 


fophers, and diſcloſe to the altonithed | 
In winter exceſſively cold, in ſummer 
inſupportably hot, they admitted no 
light, no air, but through a chink 

two or three inches wide externally, 
where it was croſſed by ſtrong bars of 
Almoſt all the apartments 
had two floors, one of fir, the other 
The dungeons were twenty 


world, the turpitude of a place that 
exiſted only amongſt a people who 
ried themſelves the moſt humane 
and enlightened upon earth.“ 


Every thing that may tend to | 
throw light on the hiſtory of this 


place, enters into the plan of the edi- 


tors, but they profeſs to give no one | 


article that is not fully authenticated, 
and depofit the original papers of 


which they make uſe, at the Lyceum, 


of which they are members, for pub. 
lic inſpection. We can only ſay, that 


they have an air of truth. The ſe- 


cond number of the work gives an 
hiſtorical account of the Baſtille, built 


nin 1370, under the reign of Charles 


V. It then conſiſted only of two je- 


parate towers, one on each ſide of 
che road leading into Paris, and in- 


tended to defend its entrance. Since 
that time it had received conſiderable 
alterations: ſix more towers were 
added, and united to each other by 
lofty walls. Theſe were again ſur- 


rounded by ramparts, and a wide 


and deep ditch. Horrible the priſon 


muſt have been, though its horrors 
Vert» 
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have been exaggerated. Not the 
leaſt trace of thoſe cages of wood, co« 
vered with iron, was to be found, or 
of the oubliettes +, tho? mentioned by 
ſeveral authors; though they buth 
may perhaps have exiſted formerly. 
Each of the towers conſiſted of five 


ſtories. All, except the uppermoſt, 
| were irregular polygons of fixteen 


or ſeventeen feet diameter, and as 


many high. Some had ſeveral win- 
dos, but the walls were enormouſly 


thick. Thoſe of the upper Rory were 


more than ſx feet, and this increaſed 


in proportion as they were nearer the 
ground. | 
were occaſionally adapted to the 
windows to obſtruct the view of the 
country. 


three locks, and ſome had wickets. 


_ The rooms of the upper ſtory were 


the worlt of all, except the dungeons? 


iron. 


of oak. 
feet below the level of the earth, and 
about five above that of the ditch : 
their only opening was a narrow bar- 


bican looking into this ditch. The 
wretch- condemned to one of theſe. 
| could not live in it long, ſurrounded 
by rats and ſpiders, plunged into a 
damp and noiſome atmoſphere, and 
in the midſt of a mud filled with the 
ſpawn of toads. Their ſole furniture 


was a large [tone covered with ſtraw 


for abed. All the priſons, except 


theſe, had ſtoves, or fire-places. The 


| chimries were very narrow, and eloſ- 


ed 


—_——— 


4 K 


A kind of wooden caps 


Each priſon was cloſed 
with two doors, faſtened each with 


Dungeons concealed by trap- 
doors, into which perſons to be made 
away With ſecretly were made to fall, 
and there conſigned to Oblivion. 
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ed at bottom, at top, and ſometimes 
at intermediate ſpaces with bars of 
iron. Their common furniture was 
a bedſtead with curtains of green 
ſerge, a pillaſſe [matraſs ſtuffed with 


ſtraw, J and matraſs, one or two tables, 


two pitchers, a candleſtick, a pewter 
fork, ſpoon, and cup, two or three 
chairs, a tinder-box, flint, and ſteel, 


ſometimes as a matter of favour, a | 


{mall pair of tongs, and an old fire 


ſhovel, and two large ſtones by way 


of dogs. After almoſt all the priſon- 
ers were deprived of the walk oi the 
\ baſtion; and that of the top of the 
tower was permitted to few, they 
were reduced to that of the court. 
This was about 110 feet by 77: the 
air in it, however, could be but little 
renewed, and it mult have concent- 
rated the heat exceſſively in ſummer, 
the buildings with which it was ſar- 
rounded being near eighty feet high. 


F.ven this was not permitted to all; 


and to no one for more than an hour 


at a time, in order to make room for | 
Others, as no two were permitted to 
Walk together. There was allo a 


{mall niche in which the priſoner was 


obliged to ſhut himſelf up, when in- 


formed by the ſentinel, that any one 
was pafling, The food of the priſon- 


ers was in general ſcanty, and of the 


worlt quality, though ſome had ſut- 
ficient influence to have their table 
well ſupplied. 3% OWE, 
When we conſider a fellow crea- 
ture, deprived of liberty, at a tyrant's 
nod condemned to ſolitude in ſuch a 
place, and kept in the profoundeſt ig- 


narance of his fate, and of the ſitua- 
tion of thoſe moſt dear to him, per- 


haps for years, we cannot but execrate 
w.ih horror his oppreſſor. How 
much then muſt our indignation riſe, 

when we find that his ſole crime was 


the having dared to fatyrize the flag- 


ant vices of ſome petty miniſter, or 
iome courtier's miſtreſs, who, though 
not aſhamed to act them in the face of 


day, yet would not permit them to be 


— 


—_ 
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conld ſuggeſt unemployed, 


— 


talked of! nay, perhaps, even this he 
had not done; he was condemned to 
a puniſhment ſufficiently ſevere for 
the moſt atrocious crime, on the ſlight. 
eſt ſuſpicion. On looking over the 
long liſt of victims of deſpotiſm, (a- 


bout 2000 are ſaid to have been con. 


fined in a ſeries of only 46 years) fen 
appear to have been really gute gt 


crimes, and far the greater part fuch 


as were ſuſpected of having written vr 
publiſhed accounts of the diſſolute lives 


ok men in power, or diſcovered:ohye 


done fo, by the moſt baſe and infdi. 
ous means. To detect the writers 
of ſuch pieces, or ſuppreſs their pub. 
lication, no expence was ſpared, and 
no artifice that the vileſt treachery 
The 
grand: fpy of Mr Lenoir, in this de— 


partment, Jaquet de la Douai, confet.. 
ſed, that be annually colt the povern- 


ment 30,coohv. [1250l.] and mad: 
it expend 100,000hv, [4,166l. 133 
4d. ] One or two thouſand giineas 


would be ſquandered in kidnapping 


an author, who had taken retuge in 
England or Holland, whilſt à few 
pounds were denied to furniſh con- 
veniencies for the priſoners, and while 
the governor of the Baſtille pocketed 


| twopence-haltpenny a day out oi the 
fifteen pence allowed a ſoldier, ſhut 


up with a priſoner as a guard, or ra- 
ther as a ſpy, though under the pre- 
text of attending and conſoling him. 


If any thing could heighten the neſa- 


1 


riouſneſs of thoſe who thus wantonly 


and arbitrarily puniſhed men tor ac- 
tions that claimed applauſe, it would 


be, that the ſame inſtrument was em- 
ployed to protect the guilty from the 
hand of juſtice. Not to mention thode 
who procured themſelves in the BF 


tille an aſylum to ſecure them fron 


the demands of their creditors, Jl 
Claud Fini, calling himſelf Hypolite 
Chamoran, and Mary Barbara Mac: 
kay, ſtyling herſelf his wife, were con- 
ducted to this priſon, under pretence 
of being concerned in libels, 8 


* 
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£:& to evade giving them up to our 


overnment, by which they were 


claimed, in order that they might be 
delivered over to juſtice for that atro- 


cious villainy perpetrated on Mr 


Mackay, in a lone houſe at Newing- 
ton, in the year 1785, which our 
readers muſt no doubt wel! remem- 
ber. Theſe wretches were ſet at li. 
berty, as ſoon as the affair was ſup— 
poſed to be blown over. If a mini- 
iter of ſome foreign power was offend- 
ed, the caſe was diſferent. An officer, 


| 
| 
| 


in the ſervice of the king of Sardinia, | 
of the name of Caffe, had a quarrel 


with the miniſter at war, whom he 
accuſed of having done him injuſtice. 
Full of reſentment, he came to France, 
threatning to avenge himſelf, by pub- 
liſning the miniſter's conduct. No 
ſooner were his departure and mena- 
ces known at Purin, than the Sardi- 
nan ambaſſador was directed to ſo- 


licit an order for his being arreſted. | 


This was eaſily obtained: Cafte was 
conveyed to the Baſtille: all his pa- 
pers were ſeized, and put into a bag, 
without any inventory of them being 


taken: and a month afterwards he 


was ſent under a ſtrong guard to a 
town on the confines of Savoy, where 
he was delivered to a Sardinian offi- 


cer, who with twenty dragoons, el- 
corted him to the caſtle of Miolans, 


the Baſtile of that country. His pa- 
pers, however valuable they might 


have been, packed careleſsly in a bag 


— — 


— — 


much too large, were torn to pieces 


by the length of the journey. Let 
As here obſerve, that every king but of 

3 England, has a Baſtille, the gates of 
Which open and ſhut at his nod, at 
the nod of his miniſters, their ſecreta- 
Ties, his miſtreſſes, or ary nobleman, 


or temale, who has acquired a certain 


influence, either by place, or intrigue, 
whilſt juſtice looks on unconcerned.” 
Another inſtance of French juſtice we 
mult mention. An abbe, in concert 


with a girl of the town, having ſt ab- 


bed his brother as he was embracing 


— — 


ducted to the Baſtille, 


trade. 
totally free. 
abbe Morellet, abbe Beaudean, and 
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him ont the body in pieces, and fled 
to Venice There this fratricide was 
arreſted, on an accuſation of having 
murdered his miſtreſs and accomplice. 
He was claimed by the court of 


France. To inflict an exemplary pu- 


niſhment on him, no doubt. No. 
He was related to ſome magiſtrate, 


and in conſequence was only confined 
at Pierre-en-Cize. 


The following anecdotes of ſome 
who have taken up their abode in this 
den of deſpotiſm may tend farther to 
diſeloſe the ſecrets of the place. 

Dan. Dumerc, commiſſioned to 


| furniſh corn on account of the king, 


entered, May 5, 1775, ſet at liberty 
June the 20. The law of 1564, ren- 
dering the exportation of corn free, 
occalioned a ſcarcity. Without re- 


| voking the law, it was thought fit to 


import corn from abroad. Mr Tur- 
got, ſuſpecting Meſſrs Sorin and Dou- 
mere, who were partners, of impro- 
per conduct, ordered them to be con- 
Mr D. was 
thirteen days without a change of 
linen, or permiſſion to ſhave himſelf. 


His wife, then ſuckling her firſt child, 
was ſo much affected, that both ſhe 


and her infant nearly loſt their lives. 


Mr D's accounts, which had already 
been examined and paſſed, were de- 


manded of him. Nothing that could 
juſtify his detention appearing, he 
and Mr S. were ſet at liberty. A 
committee was appointed to inipe&t 
their accounts, which declared, that: 


they were near 400, oooliv. [16,6691 ] 
in advance, and at the ſame time pat- 


{ed an encomium on their conduct. 
At this time two different opinions 
prevailed on the ſubject of the corn- 
Mr Turgot was for us being: 
He was ſupported by 


Mr de Condorcet, who ſucceſſively 
publiſhed anſwers to Mr Necker's 


work on legiſlation and the corn-irade. 


This work, which advanced oppbſite 


principles, occationed its author many 


K 2 VER» 


even when there | 
When the governor and his wife were | T. by his orders, and one tradeſman 
| was not paid till (iz years afterwards, 
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vexations. Mr T. then comptroller 
general, fearful of the propagation 


of a doctrine ſo oppoſite to his own, 


applied to the lieutenant of police to 
prevent its publication. Unable to 
obtain any thing from him, he went 
to the cenſor, Mr Cadet de Sainville, 


requeſting him to refuſe his approba- 


tion. Mr de S. defired an order to 
this purpoſe in writing. Mr T. not 
complying with this, be gave his ap- 
probation in the following terms. 
41 have read, &c. Though the 
Principles contained in it appear to 
me different from thoſe announced 
by government, yet the author hav- 
ing confined himſelf ſimply to a diſ- 
cCuſſion of his ſubject, without perſon- 
alities or declamation, and as I con- 

ceive, that the truth cannot but gain 
by the inveſtigation of fo important a 


queſtion, I think the publication of 


this work muſt be advantageous.” 
Mr de la Tour, jun. This young 
gentleman, who has vitited almoſt all 
the priſons and houſes of confinement 
in France, the fon of the firſt Pre- 


1ident of the parliament of Aix, 


and nearly related to ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction, came to the 

Baſtille ſtrongly recommended to the 
governor. 
greateſt reſpect to his illuſtrious pri- 
Joner, who was a dillipated youth 
ent to the Baſtille, to be reclaimed, 
by his friends. A few days after his 
arrival he was introduced to Made. 
de L. whom he afterwards viſited 
daily. He was called by the name of 
St. Julien, that be might be preſent 


_ abſent, he was maſter of their houſe. 


On theſe occaſions he made love to 


the waiting maid, who was by no 
means cruel, 
to de L. he ſaid to him one day : 
_* You are young, you have paſſions 


like other men, I will bring you ac 
quainted with a charming little wo- 


man, with whom you will be en- 
chanted; you hail marry her, but 
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the court. 


ꝗ—— 


Mr de Launey paid the 


was company. 5 


This being ſoon known 


8 


without a parſon or attorney: you 
underſtand me.“ De L. ha la vit 
treſs, one Mde Teſſier, to whom be 
would have been generous, but he 
was ſordidly avaricious. De la T. 
was rich, and thus he thoug!: be 
might conciliate his two oppolite pro- 


penſities. The ſame evening he led 


his priſoner to the honſe of Mae. I. 
There he left bim, whilſt he paid ſome 
viſits in town, and returned at night 


to conduct him to his apartment in 


the Bailille. 


Mde. T. now removed 
to a more elegant habitation The 
oreater part of every day was ſpent 
by de la T. at her houſe, and he was 
always ready to return when called 
for in the evening. Unfortunately 
the governor found a letter from the 
young gentleman to his miltreis, in 
which he was painted not altogether 
to his liking, The next day poor de 


| le P. found all his enjoyments at an 
end. The doors of his dungeon were 
no longer open to him. 


He was not 
even permitted to breathe the air of 
Hitherto de L. had given 
a favourable report of his conduct to 
his friends, but it was now quite the 
reverſe. His reformation was det 


paired of, and he was {ent to another 


priſon, laden with irons. Ihence, 
however, he found means to elcapc: 
but he did not abuſe his liberty. Me 
employed it in attempting to pi cute 
a reconciliation with his friends, which 
he obtained by the promiſes he made 
of amendment, promiſes that he ap- 
pears to have kept. De L. vas 
mean enough on this occaſion to re- 
tuſe payment for goods furnilhed Mde 


though de L. had received the money 
from de la T. at the delivery of ths 
articles: nor would he then have 
been paid, had not de L. been em 


| broiled in ſome affairs which made 


him deſirous of huſhing up this. 
The next article with which ve 


ſhall preſent our readers. will pron 


iy excite their cnriofity more than | 
any other. This is the hiſtory of the 
wan with the iron maſk, which oc- 
cupies the whole of the ninth num- 
ber. No poſitive proof of who he 
was, has yet been obtained, though 
we own there is ſome probability in 
the ſuppoſition here advanced, as 
founded on preſumptive proofs. Af- 
ter bringing ſufficient arguments to 
 ſhew that he was not the duke of 
Beaufort, the Duke of Monmouth, 


Fouquet, the ſecretary of the duke of | 


Mantua, the Armenian patriarch 
Avedik, who was carried off by the 
Jeſuits, the count de Vermandois, na- 
tural ſon to Louis xiv, a younger 
brother of Louis xiv, fon of Anne of 
Auſtria, and cardinal Mazarin, or a 
twin brother of that monarch, each 
of whom has been aſſerted to have 
been the perſon, the editor advances, 
that the molt and ſtropgeſt probabili- 
ties are in favour of his having been 
an elder brother of Louis xiv. On 
this hypotheſis the following is all we 
can gather of his hiſtory. The duke 
of Buckingham, who went to France 
in 1625, to bring over the princeſs 
Henrietta, wite to Charles I. openly 
paid great attention to the queen, 
Anne of Auttria, to whom his gallan- 
ry was not difpleaſing. The fruit of 
this intrigue was a fon, born in the 
_ beginning of the year 1626. As it 
was well known, that the king and 
queen of France had long had ſepa- 
rate beds, the profoundelt ſecrecy was 
_ obſerved, and the child was educated 
in the moſt private manner. Anne 
of Auſtria died January 20, 1666. 
It appears, that the man with the iron 
maſk, was conveyed to Pignerol, pre- 
Vious to the year 1671, and not before 
1666. Moſt probably, therefore, it 
was ſoon after the death of Anne. 
Confided to the care of St. Mars, 
then governor of that place, he ap 
pears always to have been entruſted 


to che ſame perſon. In 1686 he was 


transferred to the iſland of St. Mar- 
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guerite, when St. Mars was promot- 
ed ta that government, and it is re- 
markable that the priſon of the iſland 
of St Marguerite was conſtructed on 
that occalion, In 1698, St. Mars 


being removed to the Baltille, took 


his priſoner with him. Here he died, 
on the 19th of November, 1703. 


The following is an extract from the 


mortuary regiſter of the royal and 
parochial church of St. Paul, at Paris. 


© An. 1703. Nov. 19. Marchially, 


aged about forty five, died at the 
Baſtille, and his corple was interred 


in the burying ground of this pariſh, 


the 2c hof the ſaid month, in pre- 
fence of Mr Roſarges, major of the 


Baſtile, and of Mr Reilh, ſurgeon» | 


major of that place, who have figned 
this.? 
arges appears to be the only perſon 
who ever ſaw the priſoner, He was 
major of Pignerol when the priſoner 


arrived there, and allo accompanied 
After his death, 


him till he died. 
the floor of his apartment was taken 


up and burnt, with all its furniture. 
and the plaſter was ſcraped of the 
walls. In ſpeaking of this unfortu- 
nate perſon, we have called him, in 

contormity to cuſtom, the man with 
the iron maſk, but many circum- 
ances tend to ſhow, that this maſk 


was in fact of black velvet. Ts 
Wie ſhall conclude this article with 


ſome account of what paſſed the 14th 
of June, 1789. The Baſtille was not 
taken by aſſault: the gates were open- 


ed by the garriſon, Only one cans» 


non was'diicharged, and the garriſon 
| made but a ſlight defence. They 
would have ſurrendered ſooner, but 
the people, in their tumultuous fury, 
fired upon them repeatedly after they 


offered to deliver up the fortreſs, 
thus compelling the garriſon, as it 
were, to fire upon them in return, 


The ſtory of a number of citizens be- 
ing admitted within the walls, and 
maſſacred in cold blood, we are happy 
to ſay, is untrue, Some who had an- 


vanced 


Except Mr St. Mars, Mr Roſ- 
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vanced with a flag of truce, were fir- 
ed upon ; but they had remained in 


an outer court, after the flag, with a 


party, had withdrawn, and the peo— 
ple had recommenced their firing. 
On opening the priſon, only ſeven 
priſoners were found: all alive; no 
dead bodies; na ſkeletons; no men 
in chains. It is true there were ſome 


anatomical preparations in a cloſet, 
belonging to the ſurgeon, which prob- 


ably gave riſe to ſuch reports. The 
prifoners were Tavernier, put into 
the Baſtille, Auguſt the 4, 1759: 
count de Solapes, February 28, 1784: 
De Whyte, February 29, 1 784 Be- 
chade and La Roche, aas 10, 


1787: La Caurege, January 18, 
1787: and Pujade, February 8, 
1787. Of Tavernier we are only 


informed, that he was a natural fon 


of Paris-Duverney, brother to Paris- 


| Montmartel, and chat he is become 


inſane. The count de S. was thut up 
by his relations at Vincennes in 1782. 


De Whyte alſo came from Vincen— 


nes. The true name of Bechade is 
La Parte: he was accuſed of forye- 
Ty. La Roche, La Caurege, and 
Pajade, were confined as his accom- 


plices. 


be the ſame perſon with lord Maſſa- 
rene, except De Whyte, 
they ſay; 


where he had been confined we know 


not how long. We have never been 
able to diſcover who he was. For 
ſome time his head has been derang- 
ed, and he has every day a new ſto- 


ry. He was obliged to be conveyed 
to Charentoa a few days after the 
taking of tbe Baſtille. He ſpeaks 
Engliſh very well, whence he is ſup- 


poſed to be an Iriſhman: we have 
been informed, that he is related to 


Mr de Sartine.” . 
ka om of wis! work are : appro· 


Amongſt theſe there is not 
one who can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to 


But ot him 
„ this is the perſon who 
was for ſeveral days carried about Pa- 
Tis, and ſhown at all the public places. 
He came with count de Solages, and 
the marquis de Sade, from Vincennes, 


to proſecute his ſtudies. 


priated to the widows and orphans gt 
the citizens who fell at the taking of 
the Baſtile, and to the indigent « who 
were wounded on that occaſion. 
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MAJOR GENERAL, GORDON 


OF Ach TOU L. 


e TH G ORDON 


was the eldeſt ſon of Alexan- 


der Gordon of Achintoul, one of the 


ſenators of the college of juſtice, in 
the reign of yg James VII. by his 
wife, Iſobel Gray, daughter to Gray 
of Braik, brother to Lord Gray; 
and was born the 27 


1669. 


Elis grandfather, George ere 


of Cocklarachie, was twice married 


by his firſt wife, a daughter of 55 
ot Pitmedden, he had two ſons, 
Alexander (his father) and James, 


the predeceſſor of Gordon of Ard- 


mellie. By his ſecond wife, a 
daughter of Fraſer of Philorth, {thc 


predeceſſor of Lord Saltoun) he had 


another ſon; of whom, Gordon ot 
Cocklarachie is defcended. He pul- 
chaſed the eſtate of Auchintoul, and 


gave it to Alexander his eldeſt ſon. 


As ſoon as he was of a proper age, 
he was put to a country ſchool, where 


he continued till he was ſourteen, 


when his father ſent him to Paris 
He conti- 
nued there till after the revolution in 


1688, when he gave way to the na · 


tural bent of his genius, by entering 


himſelt a Cadet in one of the com. 
panies raiſed at the defire of Ning 


James VII. to aſſiſt the French King 


in the wars he then had in Cataloniaf. 
In this ſervice be carried a mulket 


m— 
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+ In theſe companies there were 


belles him a great many other om 
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two campaigns, and behaved ſo well, 
that he was generally eſteemed by 
all who knew him: on his return, he 
had a Captain's commiſſion beſtowed 
on him by Lewis XIV. 

He did not continue long in the 
French ſervice, 
Scotland, and lived with his father 
gill the year 1692 or 1693, when he 
again went abroad; and the firſt ac- 
counts of him were from Ruſta, 

Here he foon got acquainted with 
Lieutenant-general Patrick Gordon 


of Achleuchries, then General in 


chief of all the Ruſſian forces, who 
introduced him to the Czar. Tho' 
the General was always his fafl 
friend, his future preferment was not 
intirely owing to his intereſt: his firſt 
commiſlion in the Ruſfian ſervice, 


was beſtowed upon him in a way | 


which does honour to the memory of 


Peter the Great. Soon after his ar- 


rival in Ruſſia he was invited to a 
marriage, where a good many young 
gentlemen of the beſt families in the 
country were preſent. Few nations 
are fond of foreigners ; and the Ruſ- 


Gans in particular are too apt to deſ- 


piſe them. When theſe gentlemen 
were warm with their liquor, ſome of 
them ſpoke very diſreſpectfully of 
_ foreigners in general, and the Scots in 
particular; they even went the length 
of perſonal abuſe. Mr. Gordon, 
who to his laſt hour had a {trong paſ- 


but came over to 


lion for his country, could not hear 


it abuſed by any body, without re- 


ſenting the inſult, He modeſtly re- 


—_— 


gentlemen, among whom were, the 
late Ma jor Buchan of Auchmacoy, 
Colonel Irvine ſon to Irvine of Cults, 


Robert Arbuthnot, afterwards banker 
at Paris, John Gray of Aberdeen, 


Colonel Wauchop of the family of 
Nydrie, and — 


Graim of Braco, who afterwards be- 


came capuchin, was well known by 


the name of Father Graim, and only 
died in 1754 at Boulogne in France, 


Graim fon to 
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ſuch indiſcriminate ſatire, —acknow. 
ledged there were bad, but inſiſted 
that there were alſo good men in all 
countries, begged, they would 
not lay him under the diſagreeable 
neceſſity of quarreling with them, 


be infla=nced by vulgar prejudices. 


poured upon the fire, only ſerved to 
inflame theſe brave fellows, who ex- 
claimed againſt foreigners and Scot- 
land, more than ever. When he 


he gave the one who ſat nextto him a 
blow on the temple, which brought 
him on the floor; in an inſtant, he 
and other five were upon Mr, Gore 
don, and ſeemed determined to make 
him fall a victim to their national pre- 
judice; but he not in the leaſt inti- 


midated by their number, in a few 
minutes obliged them to retreat, and 


had the glory of the victory in this 
very unequal combat. Tho' they 


Mr. Gordon's were ſo weighty, and 


antagoniſts bore the marks of them 
for ſeveral weeks. Next day a com- 
plaint was given in to Czar Peter, 


— — oe 


wherein Mr. Gordon was repreſented 
in the worſt light imaginable. H's 
majeſty thought it rather fingular 
to have a complaint of this nature 
brought before him, when attended 
with ſuch diſgraceful circumſtances 
on the part of the complainers; he 


therefore immediately ordered Mr; 


Gordon to be ſeat for: he, tho? no 
man was leſs a coward, owned that 
this meſſage made him tremble ; 
however, as it mult be obeyed, he 
_ inſtantly waited on the Czar, who 
putting on a very ern countenanc- g 


bulent, and whether the charge 


brought againſt him was jult? Mr, 
Gordon told his majeſty the occaſion 


of the quarrel with ſo much inge- 
| | | nuuy, 


preſented to them the injuſtice of 


that it was unworthy gentlemen to 


The mildneſs of his reproof, like oil 


could bear their inſolence no longer, 


uſed no other weapons but their ſts, 


beſtowed with ſo good will, that his 


alked him how he came to be fo twr- 
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nuity, ſpoke ſo modeſtly of his own 
behaviour, and ſeemed ſo ſorry to 
have incurred the Czar's diſpleaſure, 
that the affair ended in a manner 
quite contrary to the expectations of 
| his enemies. The Czar, after hear- 
ing him very patiently, ſaid, Well 
Sir, your accuſers have done you 
« juſtice, by allowing that you beat 


© {ix men: | alſo will do you juſtice.” 


On ſaying this, he withdrew, and in 
aà few minutes returned with a Ma- 
| Jor's commiſſion, which he preſented 
to Mr. Gordon with his own hand. 
This anecdote of his hiſtory he once 
told, and we believe never but once; 
not out of vanity, for no man had a 
larger ſhare of modeſty, but in an ac- 
cidental converiation on the fierce- 
neſs of the Czar's diſpoſition, and 
how much his diſpleaſure was dread- 
ed by his greatelt ſubjects. 


The favours of the great can never 


have an ill effect, but upon ſhallow 


and ignoble minds: when judicioufly | 
beſtowed, as in the preſent caſe, 


they anſwer the nobleſt purpoſes; and 
ue are perſuaded, this early mark of 
the Czar's favour, laid in him the 
foundation of tha: eſteem and venera 


tion which he continued to have for 


Peter the Great to the laſt hour of his 


life; and was a noble incitement to 


that bravery and intrepidity which to 
greatly diſtinguiſhed hisafter conduct. 
The Czar, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the character of every officer 


who commandcd under him, ſoon 
diſcovered that his favour had not 


been ill beſtowed upon major Gordon, 


© and a few months thereaſter made 
He had 


him a Lieutenent-colonel. 
ſcarce been three years in his ſervice 


when he got the command of a regi- | 


ment. 


__ He was preſent at the taking of | 
_ Aſoph trom the Turks in 1696, and 
with the 
„ Tartars. The troops under his com 
mand, animated by bis example, and 


had frequent encounters 


inured to a ſtrid tho? not a ſevere 


d4ddtſieipline, were amongſt the firſt in 


— — ' 


Life of Major General Gordon: 


| the Ruſhan army who. diſtinguiſted 


themſelves in the fie d, and expreſfted 
a juſt concern for the honour of ther 
country; which Charles XII. had 


not only invaded, but affected to treat 


with ſo much contempt. 
In the year 1690 or 1700, he 
married his friend General Futrick 


| Gordon's daughter, then the widow 


of Colonel Straſburgh, a German; 
by whom he had ſeveral children, 


Who all died in their infancy, 
He was taken priſoner at the battle 
of Narva, and ſent into Sweden, 


where he was detained for ſevcral 


years. No arguments could prevail 
upon the Czar to allow his lady, or 


indeed the ladies of any other foreign 
ofticers to repair to them: perhaps 
he thought that detaining in his power 
fheſe dear pledges, was the frong 


ſecurity he could have of their at. 
tachment to his intereſt and ſervice, _ 


Colonel Gordon was at laſt ex- 
changed with Einſhild, a Swediſh 
Colonel, whom the Ruffians had 
taken priſoner in Livonia. A few 


days after he joined the Ruſlan army, 


the Czar advanced him to the rank ot 
a Brigadier, and ſoon 
made him a Major-general. 


As the Czar had great conñdence 
in General Gordon's conduct and 


bravery, he generally pitched upon 


him to go on the moſt hazardous ex. 


ploits. Soon after his arrival from 
his Swediſh confinement an occilion 
of that kind offered, when Charles 
XII. was to croſs the Diſna, in cr. 


der to join the Hottman Mazepa. 
Peter, who was determined to Cli- 


pute this paſs warmly, ordered Ge— 
neral Gordon, at the head ot a bat- 
talion of grenadiers, three regiments 
of foot, and four regiments of da- 
goons, with eight field-pieces, to of- 


| poſe his paſſage over the river. As 
preventing the Swedes to croſs this 
river, ſeemed of the laſt importance 
to the Ruſſians, General Gordon, 


with the cflicers and ſoldiers oy 
| 5 is 


thereafter 


— 4....a4 * r **» 
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his command, went chearfully on; 
determined to make a reſolute de- 
fence, | 
on the 21ſt of October 1708, and a- 
bout ſix at night the Swedes attempt- 
ed to croſs the river on floats of trees, 
which they had prepared for that 
purpoſe, but were often beat back by 
General Gordon's detachment, The 
firing continued on both ſides with- 
out intermiſſion, till eleven o'clock, 
when the Ruſſians ammunition was 
entirely ſpent. The General had 
{ent ſeveral adjutants to the main 
army, which lay at a place called Ve- 


rowich, about ſeven leagues diſtant, 


deſiring a freſh ſupply; but not a 
pound was ſent him. At laſt, to his 
great mortification, he received an 
order from Marſhal Sheremtoff, to 
retreat and draw off the troops in the 
| beſt manner he could. Notwithſtand- 


ing the darkneſs of the night, and 


the cloſe fire of the enemy, he car- 
ried off the artillery and wounded 
men. In this action, the Ruſſians 

bad about eight hundred killed, and 

nine hundred wounded. The Swedes 
were computed to have loſt about 

two thouſand, The General imput- 
| edhis not having a ſupply of ammu- 
nition ſent him, to Prince Menzekoff, 
who had a pique againſt him; and 
perhaps intended by this, to ruin 
him in the eſteem of the Czar: how- 


ever, his ſcheme had not the de. 


fired ſucceſs; for his majeſty, abun- 
dantly ſatisfied that General Gordon 


had done his duty as a brave officer, 


never once inſinuated the leaſt ſuſ- 


characters ſo oppoſite as thoſe of 
Merzekoff and General Gordon could 
| live in good terms with another: the 
bne a deſigning ſycophant, practiſed 

in the low arts of cunning and diſ- 


ſimulation; no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 


his inſolence to his inferiors, than 


He came up with the enemy 


ö 


General Gordon. 


| picion of bis condu& on that occa- | 
on eh um op 9g, | 


It was hardly poſſible that two 
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his abje& cringing to his ſuperiors; 


Taiſed from obſcurity by the favour of 
his ſovereign, not on account of the 


rectitude of his principles, but en- 


tirely for the quickneſs of his parts, 


and his fitneſs for being the tool of 
an arbitrary Prince. 
brave and open, born a gentleman, 
unſkilled in the arts of courtiers, 
raiſed by his merit, and reſpected for 
his behaviour. „ 5 

Some time before the battle of Pul- 
tawa, General Gordon was ſent into 


Poland, along with General Goltz 
and Galitzen, to oppoſe the Swediſh 


army commanded by General Craſ- 
ſow, and the Poles and Lithuanians 
in the intereſt of Staniſlaus. The 
Ruſſian Generals had a body of a- 
bout ten thouſand men, and came 
up with the Poles at a place called 


Podkamien, in Black-Ruſſia, where 


an engagement enſued, in which the 


Ruſſians had the victory. On this 


defeat of the Poles, King Staniſlaus 
and General Craſſow with the troops 


under their command, marched back 
into Great Poland: General Goltz 
| purſued them till he joined the Crown=- 


generals at Limberg; Prince Galitzen 
was recalled to his command of the 
infantry. He remained in that coun- 


try a conſiderable time, and obtained 


ſeveral advantages over the enemy; 
— and it may be here obſerved, 


that he brought to Scotland with him 


ſeveral ſtandards and military tro- 
phies, which he had taken at diffe- 
rent times from the Poles. | 


He was afterwards ſent into Tran- 


ſylvania, to aſſiſt Prince Ragotſky 


againſt the houſe of Auſtria, where 
his ſervice was ſo agreeable to that 
Prince, that he made him conſiderable 
preſents: amongſt others, ſeveral. 
tons of the bet Tokay wine; ſome 


hogſheads of which he brought ta 


Scotland. 1 . 
On his return to Poland and Tran- 

ſylvania in 1711, he got account of 

ath, (which had bap- 


his father's de 
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pened the preceeding year) where- 
upon he applied to court for a per- 
miſſion to leave the Ruſſian ſervice, 
intending to return to his native 
country with his lady, and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his paternal eſtate. Which 
permiſſion having obtained, under 
the hand of Prince Menzekoff, he 
left Poland (after delivering over the 
troops to the officer who ſucceeded 
him in command) and came down 
to Dantzick, from thence to Holland, 
where he took paſſage for England, 


Lin of George Buchanan, 


_—_—_ 


and arrived at Harwich in Septem- 


ber 1711. 7 SO 
As he had now no further thoughts 
of going abroad, ſoon after his ar- 
rival in Scotland, he cauſed make an 
addition to his houſe of Achintoul; 
and in 1712 purchaſed the barony of 
Laithers in Aberdeenſhire. 
He reſided ſometimes at Aberdeen, 
ſometimes at Edinburgh, till the 
year 1715, when the troubles of his 
country broke ont, in which he was 
concerned, and ated as Lientenant- 
general under the Earl of Mar. In 
that ſtation he commanded the high- 
land clans at Sheriffmuir; and any 
advantage they had over the King's 


troops, was generally attributed to | 
| ous illnefs occafioned by the ſtran- 
| 


his ſkill and conduct. 

When the rebel army 
from Perth, he conducted the clans 
along the coaſt to Aberdeen, and 
from that place ſtill further nortb, 
without ſuffering them to commit any 
injury or depredation in the towns or 


countries through which they paſſed. 


"This retreat may be reckoned amon 


the cl-areft proofs of his military ſkill: | 
for, how difficult muſt it be to re- 


firain undiſciplined troops, eſpecially 
on a retreat, and when they know 
the hlelves already obnoxious to the 


laus of their country in the higheſt 


degree? The inhabitants of thofe 
parts through which he marched, 
have ſtill a great veneration for his 
memory. 


General Cordon was included a- 


broke up 


mongſt others who were attainteq of 
treaſon for being concerned in that 
rebellion; but eſcaped by a miſnomer 
in the act of attainder, being deſigned 
by the name of Thomas inſtead of 
Alexander, which ſaved his life and 
fortune, He kept private in the hioh. 
lands and adjacent ifles, till the year 


the late marquis of Seaforth, where 
he continued till 1727. 5 
In 1724 he was offered a Lieute- 


nant-general's commiſſion in the 


chufing rather to return to his own 
country, and ſpend the reſt of his 
days in retirement, when he ſhould 
| incline to leave France. | 


Scotland till 1739, when his lady 
died, he enjoyed all the happineſ; 


| Pg | 
that reſults from a country retire- 


and univerſal reſpect. 
he married for his ſecond wife Mrs, 
of Sir Thomas Moncrief of that ilk; 


the end of July 1752, when he died 
in the 82d year of his age, of atedi- 


gury and gravel. He was buried 
| on the 5th of Avguſt in bis fathers 
burial-place at Marnoch-kirk; and 


GEORGE 


L ed hiſtorian and Latin poet, 
was born in the ſhire of Dumbarton, 
in Scotland, in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1506. His father, who was de- 
ſcended of an ancient and honourable 


family, died of the Rone, in tbe 
55 prime 


1717, when he went to France with 
Spaniſh ſervice, which he declined, 


From 1727 that he returned to 


ment, an agreeable neighbourhood, 
Sometime after his lady's death, 
Margaret Moncrief, eldeſt daughter 


with whom he lived very happily till 


left no iſſue by any of his wives. 


SSS SSS 


BUCHANAN 
| FN EORGE Buchanan, a celebrat- 


eo — pgs, — Y op oo, A ²˙— . 


prime of life, and left his mother a 
widow, with five ſons and three daugh- 
ers, all of whom ſhe however brought 
up in a decent manner, by her judi- 
cious care and management. Her 
brother, Mr. James Herriot, having 
obſerved ſtrong marks of genius in 


young Buchanan, while at ſchool, 


ſent him to Paris for his education. 
Here he applied himſelf to his [ſtudies 
with great aſſiduity, and particularly 
to poetry; but before he had been a- 
broad quite three years, his uncle's 
death, together with his own ill ſtate 
of health, and want of money, obliged 
bim to return to bis native country, 


| Having ſpent almoſt a year in endea- 


youring to re-eſtabliſh his health, he 
afterwards, in order to acquire ſome 
knowledge of military affairs, made a 
campaign with the Freach auxiliaries, 
who came over to Scotland with John 


Duke of Albany; but in this fitua- 


tion he encountered ſo many hard- 
ſhips, that he was confined to his bed 
by ſickneſs all the winter following. 
On this account, perhaps, he re- 
_ nounced the ſword altogether ; for 
early next ſpring he went to St. An- 
drew's, and attended the lectures on 
logic, or, as he himſelf ſays, on ſo- 
phiſtry, which were then read in that 


univerfity by John Major, whom he 


toon after accompanied to Paris. 


After ſtruggling for about two 
years with poverty and misfortune, 
Buchanan was admitted, in 1526, be- 


ing then not above the age of twen- 
ty, into the college of St. Barbe, 
where he continued, as grammatical 


profeſſor, for near three years. Gil 


bert Kennedy, Earl of Caſſils, a 
young Scotch nobleman, being then 


in France, and happening to fall in 


company with our author, was ſo cap- 


tirated with his wit and pleaſing 
manners, that he prevailed upon him 


to reſide with him, which he did for 

ve years, Mackenzie, in his Lives 
of the Scotch writers, tells us that 
be acted as a tutor to this nobleman, 
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and that, durivg his tay with him, he 
tranſlated Linacre's Rudiments of 
Grammar trom Engliſh into Latin, 
which was printed at Paris by Robert 
Stephens, in 1536, and dedicated to 
his pupil. | 
Buchanan afterwards attended the 


Earl of Caſſils to Scotland, and on 


his death, which happened in about 


two years from that period, he ſhew- 


ed an inclination to return to France, 


but James V. who was then on the 
throne, prevented him, by appointing 


him preceptor to his natural ſon James, 


afterwards the famous Earl of Mo- 
About 


ray, regent of the kingdom. 
this period, he wrote a ſatirical po- 
em againſt the Franciſcan Friars, en- 


titled Sommium; © and theſe good ta- 


thers,” ſays Bayle, “ inſtead of cloth- 


ing themſelves with that ſpirit of pa- 


tience which ſo well becomes church— 
men, fell into a violent paſſion, and 
to revenge themſelves more dexte- 


_roully, they accuſed Buchanan of be- 
ing an impious perſon and an heretic.” | 
Their clamours, however, only en- 


creaſed the diſlike which he had con- 


ceived againſt them on account of 


their licentious and irregular way of 
life, and inclined him more towards 
Lutheraniſm, to which it appears that 
he had no ſmall propenſity, 


About the year 1538, the king 


having diſcovered a conſpiracy form- 


ed againſt him, in which he ſuſpected 


ſome of the Franciſcans to be con- 
cerned, he commanded Buchanan to 


write a poem againſt that order; but 
our author had already experienced 


the inconveniency of exaſperating ſo 
formidable a body, and he only wrote 


a tew verſes, which were ſuſceptible 
of a double interpretation. 


ſatire was not ſufficiently poignant, 
and the Friars conſidered it as a hei- 


nous offence, that mention ſhould be ; 
made of them in ſo diſhonourable a 


manner. His majeſty, however, Ore 
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| | tation. By this 
conduct, he pleaſed neither party; 
the king was diflatisfied becauſe the 
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dered Buchanan to write a ſecond 


time againſt them, but with more ſe- 


verity, which. he accordingly did, in 
a poem entitled Franciſcanus. By 


this, he gained the king's friendſhip, 


and rendered the reverend fathers his 
irreconcilable enemies While he 


was thus gratifying the deſires of his 
ſovereign, he little apprehended that 
he would have the meanneſs to ſuffer 
bim to be ſacrificed to the reſentment 
of his enemies. Not only the Franciſ- 
cans, but the clergy in general, were 
incenſed againſt our author, and they | 
left no ſtone unturned till they pre- 


vailed on the king, who was weak e- 
nough to comply with their requeſt, 


that he ſhould be tried for hereſy: 


he was accordingly impriſoned in the 
beginning of the year 1529, but 


having found means to eſcape, he fled 
to Eygland, where Henry VIII. was 
perſecuting both the Proteſtants and 
the Papiſts. Being apprehenſive, on 
this account, that he ſhould not be 
ſafe in tbat kingdom, he again went 
_ Over to France; but when he arrived | 
at Paris, he had the mortification to 
find there Cardinal Beaton, who was 
his great enemy, and ambaſſador at the 
French court from Scotland. Fear- 


Ing that he might receive ſome ill of- 


fices from him, if he continued at | 
Paris, he retired privately to Bour- 
deaux, on the invitation of Andrew 
Goveanus, a learned Portugueſe, who | 
Vas principal of a new college in that 
City. Buchanan taught in the public 
ſchools there three years, during 
which time he compoled two trage 
dies, the one entitled Bapti//es ſive 
| Calumnia, and the other Fepthes ſive 
Votum, and tranſlated the Medea and 
Alceſtes of Euripides. | 
all afterwards publiſhed, but they 
were originally written in compli- 


ance with the rules of the ſchool, 
which every year required ſome new 


dramatic exhibition; and his view in 


chooling theſe ſubjects was, to draw 


off the youth of France, as much as. 


Theſe were 


Life of George . 


—_— 
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ly in vogue, to a juſt imitatic n of the 
ancients, and in this he ſucceeded 
beyond his hopes, | 


be preſented his Imperial majeſty 


with an elegant Latin poem, in which 


the emperor was highly cempliment— 


| ed, and at which he expreſſed preat 


ſatisfaction. The animoſity of Beg. 
ton, however, till purſued our poet, 


to the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, in 
which he infor med bim that Fuchan. 


fell into the hands of ſome of li; 


friends, who found means to prevent 
their bad effects, and the ſtate of al- 
_ fairs in Scotland, owing to the death 
of James V. gave the cardinal fo 


much employment, that he forgot his 
rancour againſt his learned country- 
man.-::--- . | 


deaux, on account ot 
which then prevailed. there, and it 


ſome ſhare in the education of the 


of Bourbon, as Turnebus did the fuſt, 
and Muretus the third; and in ſome 


part of this year he ſeems to have 
been afflicted with the gout. In 154 


he went to Portugal, with his friend 
Andrew Goveanus, who had received 
orders from the king to return home 
and bring with him a number of 


terature in the univerſity which bis 
| majeſty bad lately eſtabliſhed at Coim- 


bra, During the life of Goveanus 


who 


poſſible, from the allegories tl en great. 


During Buchanan's reſidence at 
Bourdeaux, the Emperor (harles v. 
happening to paſs through that city, 


and that haughty prelate wrote letters 


an had fled his country for hereſy; 
that he had 1idiculed the church in 
| ſome very violent ſatires, and that if, 
he would put him to the trial he would 
find him a moſt peſtilentious heretic. 
Luckily for Buchanan, theſe letters 


An 1 543 Buchanan quitted Bour- 
the plague 


appeais that about this period he had 
celebrated Michael de Montaigne. 


In 1541 he went to Paris, where he 
taught the ſecod claſs in the college 


© Sa. 


learned men, qualified to teach the 
Ariſtotelian.philoſophy and polite li- 


en by, uy BY &, mes 


«a a 
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ho was a great favourite with the 
King of Portugal, Buchanan's ſitua - 
tion was comſortable and happy; but 
aſter the death of his protector, which 
happened in 1545, the utmoſt ſeverity 
was exerciſed againſt thoſe learned 
men who had followed him, and par- 
cuarty againſt Buchanan. He was 
accuſed of being the author of the 
poem againſt the Tranciſcans, of 
having. eaten fleſh in the time of 
Lent, and of having ſaid that, with 
reſpect to the Euchariſt, St. Auguſ- 
tine was more favourable to the doc- 
trine of the reformers than to that of 
the church of Rome. Belides, cer- 
tain witneſſes depoled that they had 
heard from ſeveral reſpectable perſons 
that Buchanan was not orthodox as to 
the Romiſh faith and religion. Ina 
country where bigotry and ſuperſtt- 


tion prevailed, theſe were ſufficient | 


reaſons for putting any man into the 
inquiſition, aud Buchanan was ac- 
cordingly confined there for about a_ 
year and a half, at the expiration of 
which he was removed to a monaſtery, 
until he ſhould be better inſtructed in 
the principles of the Romiſh church. 
»peaking of the Monks under whoſe 
care he was placed, he ſays, that they 
were altogether ignorant of religion, 
but in other reſpects he found them 
men neither bad in their morals nor 
rude in their behaviour. During his 
reſidence in this monaſtery, he began 
to tranflate the Pſalms of David into 
Latin verſe, + which he executed,“ 
lays Mackenzie, with ſuch inimita- 
bes ble { weetneſs and elegance, that this 
2 verfion will be eſteemed and ad- 
„ mired as Jong as the world en- 
dures, or men have any reliſh for 
« poetry,” V 
1 "oy obtained his liberty in 1551 
be deſired a paſſport of the king, in 


order 10 return to France, but his | 


majeſty: wiſhed to retain him in his 


ſervice, and aſſigned him a ſmall pen- | 


bon till he ſhould de able to procure 


him ſome permanent employment. 


. 


ment and ſituation there. 


As the treatment which Buchanan had 
experienced was ill calculated to at- 
tach a man of his temper to Portugal, 
he put little confidence in the pro- 
miſes made to him, and readily em- 
braced an opportunity which occurred 
of embarking for England, where 
his ſtay was but ſhort, though ſome 
advantagecus offers were made him. 
Edward VI. was at this time on the 
throne of England, and Euchanan 
apprehending that the affairs of tne 
kingdom were in a very unſettled and 
Hocuating Rate, be again went over 
to France, in the beginning of the 
year 1553. It appears that about 
this period he wrote ſome of thoſe ſa- 


are found in his Fratres Fralerrimi: 
and he was probably employed then 
alſo in teaching the Belles Lettres at 
Paris, but, though he ſeems to have 
been fond of France, he ſometimes 
expreſſes his diſſatisfaction at his treat- 
The ſub- 
ject of one of his elegies is the miſe- 
rable condition of thoſe engaged in 
teaching literature in that capital. 


ſor Buchanan into Piedmont, wheie 
he then commanded, and made him 
preceptor to Timoleon de Colle, his 


years, partly in Italy and partly in 
France, and he probably had then a 
good deal of leiſure, as he applied 
cloſely to the ſtudy of the ſacred writ- 


ings, to enable Lim to form a more 


accurate judgment concerning the 
ſubjects in controverſy between the 
Proteſtants and the Papiſts. During 
this period alſo he compoſed his Ode. 
on the taking of Calais, by the Duke 
of Guiſe, his Epithalamium on the 
Marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to 
his poem on the Sphere. 8 
In 1560 he returned to Scotland, 
and finding che reformation there in a 


nounced the Catholic religion, and 
, de- 


tirical pieces againſt the Monks, which 
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declared himſelf a Proteſtant. Soon 
after, he was appointed to be princi- 
pal of St. Leonard's College, in the 
Univerſity of St. Andrew's, where 
he taught philoſophy for ſome time, 
and he employed his leiſure hours in 
collecting all his poems, except ſuch 
as were in the hands of his friends, 
and of which he bad no copies. 


Life of George Buchanan. 


——_— — 


In 1557, on account of his un- 


common learning and abilities, he 
was appointed, though a layman, 
moderator of the general aſſembly of 


the church of Scotland. He united 


himſelf with the party who acted a- 
gainſt Queen Mary, and he appears 
to have been particularly connected 
with the Earl of Moray, who had 


been his pupil, and for whom he en- 


tertained a very fincere regard. He 
attended that nobleman to the confe- 
rence at York, and afterwards at 
Hampton Court, being nomirated 


ſioners who were ſent to England a- 


gainſt Queen Mary. He had been 
 previoully appointed preceptor to the 


young king, James VI. who was ſe- 


veral years under his tuition ; and it 


:s ſaid, that when it was afterwards 


obſerved tohim that he had made his 
majeſty a pedant, he replied, that it 


was the beſt he could make of him. 


It appears from an anecdote re- 
| lated by Mackenzie, that Buchanan 


had not the molt profound reverence | 


| © ped his —— 


tor the rank of his royal pupil. The 


young king being one day at play, 
with his fellow pupil, the maſter of | 
Erſkine, the Earl of Mar's eldeſt fon, | 


Buchanan, who was reading, deſired 


them to make leſs noiſe ; finding that 


they paid no attention to his reproof, 
he told his majeſty that, it he did not 


hold his tongue, he would certainly | 
repiied, he 


Whip him. The king 


ſhould be glad to ſee who would e 
the cat with him, alluding to the 


well-known fable. 


ſion, and gave his majeſty a ſevere 


Upon this, Bu- 
chanan threw aſide his book, in a paſ- 


rector to the Chancery. 


whipping. The old Counteſs of 
ar, who was in an adjoining apart. 
ment, hearing the king cry, ran tv 
him, and enquired what was the mat- 
ter. He told her that the maſter, {or 
ſo Buchanan was called, had whipped 
him. The counteſs immediately aſk- 
ed Buchanan, how he dared to lay 


his hand on the Lord's anointed. His 


reply was, Madam, I have uhip- 
— ; if you pleaſe, you 

„3 36 ------ | 
During,  Buchanan's reſidence in 
England, he wrote ſome complimen- 
tary verſes in honour of Queen Eli 
zabeth, and ſeveral ladies of rank, 
from whom he received conſiderable 
preſents, He appears to have bren 
very ready to accept favours of this 


| kind, and, like Eraſmus, was not at 


all backward in making his wants 


| known, or in taking proper meaſures 
| | to procure occalional benetactions 
one of the aſſiſtants to the commiſ- 


from the great. 
Isa 1571 he publiſhed his Detecio 
Maris Neginæ, in which he ſeverely 
arraigned the conduct and charadler 
of Queen Mary, andexpreſsly charged 
her with being concerned in the mur- 
der of her buſband, Lord Daily. 
After his return from England, be 


had the abbacy of Croſs Rague! be- 


towed upon him, and was mace di- 
In the be- 
ginning of the year 1570 his pupil, 
the Earl of Moray, was aſſaſlinated, 
which, Mackenzie ſays, as 4 heavy 
ſtroke to him, for he loved hin: as his 
own life, He continued, however, 
to be in ſavour with ſome of tlicie 
who were invelied with power in 
Scotland, for, after the death of te 


Earl of Moray, he was appointed one 


of ihe lords of the council and lord 
privy ſeal. It appears, alſo, that le 
had a penſion of I ol. a year ſertled 
on bim by Queen Elizabeth. In 
1579 he publiſhed his famous treatiſe 
De jure Regni apud Scotos, which be 
dedicated to King James. In 1582 
he publiſhed at Edinburgb his Ieerum 


Scatte 


6 


Reply to Mr B. 


trtfcarnm Hiſtoria, in twenty books, 
in writing which he had chiefly em- 
ployed the laſt twelve or thirteen years 
of his life. 
To be concluded in our next. ] 
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Have already told Mr B. your 
| correſpondent, that the ſentiments 

advanced in the Painter's Panegyriſt, 
were expreſsly deſigned to be charac- 
teriſtic of Enthuſiaſm. 
any unmanlineſi in the creating of a 
fititions character, and giving that 


character ſuitable opinions, the charge 


lies equally ſtrong againſt Milton, 
Cervantes, Fielding and Shakeſpeare. 


Your correſpondent 74/7 know that 


the fine arts have frequently advo- 


cates, diſtinguiſhed only by the ex- 


ceſſive warmth of their Enthuſiaſm. 


Notwithſtanding Mr B. received 
| this information in my reply; he ſtill 

ſays in your laſt miſcellany, * Of the | 
weakneſs of his arguments your 


Correſpondent makes a tacit ac- 
knowledgement, when he lays them 
on the back of theold gentleman's 
hobby horſe ; but from his perſiſt- 


be juſtified in the opinion of your 


Panegyriſt to be no other than your 
correſpondent Juvenis.“ Let me aſk 
Mr B. where he finds y vindication ? 
not in my reply, 


rangue and to painting in general. 
if your correſpondent's miſrepreſenta- 
tion proceeded from ignorance, in 
pity I ſpare him. If from malevo- 
lence, honeſty would bluſh zo contend 
with ſuch difingenuity ! 


Mr B. in his firſt attack on the 


If there be 


ing to vindicate them after ſuch an 
acknowledgement I ſhall certainly 


readers, if I conſider the Painter's 


I | yr All that II there | 
maintain is this, that my opponent 
did injuſtice to the Connoiſſeur's ha 


bane of controverſy. 


| And NOW, Mr Editor, thanking you 
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Panegyriſt's harangue, paſſed over 
the argumentative part in utter ſilence. 
What thoſe reaſons were which occa- 
ſioned this notorious omiſſion, he him- 


ſelf beſt knows, A Critic indeed of- 
ten reſembles the artful Engineer, 


who always attacks the weakeſt part 


of the Enemy's citadel. The preſent 
inſtance of unfairneſs is perfectly un- 
paralleled in the annals of criticiſm, 


lf my laſt reply therefore was tinctur- 


ed with the /eaf? degree of ſeverity, 
judge ye, my readers, whether this 


ſeverity was not richly merited. Prin- 


cipiis obſta, is a maxim full of wiſdom. 
Diſingenuity, Sir, I conſider as the 


deadly poiſon over the freedom of de- 
bate, and clouds the cheering proſpect 
of quickly arriving at the Temple of 


truth. The moment I catch its ugly 
and deſigning viſage, I take up arms 


and give it no quarter. Should not 


your correſpondent, inſtead of omit- 
ing the connoiſſeur's arguments, have 


rather aſſiduouſly undermined the ve- 


ry foundation of the harangue ? then 


perhapsto his great triumph the migh- 


ty ſuperſtructure like ſome old diſ- 
mantled tower would have tumbled 


about his ears! 


But with what weapons does Mr B. 


attack poor Juvenis? with weapons, 


Sir, of which I leave him in the ful-⸗ 
Such arms Juvenis 
ſcorns to wield. Wits, tits and Witti- 
ciſms, favored connoifſeurs, quondam pu · 


pils, fons of the bruſh, loggerheads, ſa- 


leſt poſſeſſion, 


vorite tomes, hobby horſes, flane walls, 
gentle dews, dangling portraits, 7a 


7g hailſtones, | hiſſing, bouncing and - 


cracking ſquibs, c. are the boaſted 


artillery played off by my bluſtering 
_ adverſary. 


Indeed, indeed, poor Ju- 
venis, thou hadſt even better fly. If 


thou ſhould'ſt face /uch a battery, 
thou would'ſt moſt certainly be ſlain, 
and thy dead carcaſe left a prey, to 
the ſagaciou dogs and rogks who are 


fyly watching its furious diſcharge ! 


for 
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for your kind attention to my juve- | 
nile productions, I bid you and your | 
miſcellany a final adieu. 


Intreating 
it as my laſt requeſt, that if Mr B. or 
any other gentleman ſhould propoſe 


to honour me with any further abuſe, 
vou would be pleaſed to leave them 
a ſpare corner in your magazine. To 


become the object of their raillery, 


Vill really give me'a high idea of my 


own importance. The caterpillar and 
the canker-worm, Sir, are ever ready 


to devour the firſt bloſſoms of the 
| ſpring I am, 


Mr Editor, Yours, 


King's College, Aber: 1 ves, 
geen, Oct. 25, 1790. J Es 


N. B. The title of my laſt reply 
was inſerted by miſtake at the Print- 


ing Office. 
none. 
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The manulcript had 


Pictures of Lies ; ; or @ Record of | 


Manners, Phyſical and Moral, on 
the Cloſe of the Eighteenth Century. 
Franſlated from the F. rench, 2 vols. 
ſmall 8y0. 


HIS work introduces a ſpecies | 
of writing in many parts finely 


dramatic, *combining the ſententious 


manner of Rochefoucault, and the 


florid narrative of La Bruyere, with 


the refinement of Marivaux, and the 


morality of Marmontel. The Read- 


er is informed in a Prefatory Adver- | 
tiſement, that the Author filled up | 
the outlines of his pictures from real 
incidents, and the object of the work 
evidently appears to be intended to 
repreſent the different ſituations in 
which the ſexes are frequently placed 
with reſpect to each other, by the or- 
© dinary occurrences and tranſactions 


f | of lite. 


The following Extra mill leere as 
a ſpecimen of the work. | 


* 


of matrimony! 


PICTURE THE THIRD, 
TRR HAPPT Onex, 


% HOW delicious ĩs the firſi year 
Every moment i; 
replete with new delights ; the ſoſte? 
tranſports fill the boſoms of the hap- 
py pair?“ 

In this manner the Marquis de 
©. expreſſed the feelings of his 
heart, in converſation with his friend 
the Viſcount de 'T— 

The Marquis had been married 
about ſix months to a young and 
lovely wife, by whom he was adored, 
Her fortune had raiſed him to afn. 


| ence; and, in return, 4zs title had 


conferred nobility on her. 

During his converſation with the 
Viſcount an idea occurred to his mind, 
which he determined to carry into 
immediate execution. Accordingly 


| the next morning, as ſoon as the 
| breakfaſt-table was removed, he en. 


tered his wife's apartment, and ſet- 


would be agreeable to ſee the—millin. 
er he had ſent for. 

* As you pleaſe, my love,“ re- 
plied the Marchioneſs with a {mile of 


| complacency. 


The Marquis rung the bell. 

A ſhrewd laughing vile de chanibre 
entered the room. If it is fer 
Mrs Morgane, Sir, with the bach. lin. 
en,” ſaid the young minx immediate. 
| ly, ** ſhe is now waiting at the door.“ 

„ Let her come in,“ replied the 
Marquis. 


her appearance, followed by a young 
girl carrying a roſe- coloured bande 


| laces. | 
800 This little POTS is intended for 


Marquis. 


child's cap. 


| > The Marquis placed it on the end 


ing himſelf by her fide, aſked herif it l 


1 ²⅛ Ee — i ae ao i ES 


Mrs Morgane 3 made 
box, filled with. ribbons, ganzen 
à boy, is it not, Madam!“ replied the 


Ves, Sir, replied Mrs Morgans, 
I and immediately preſented him with s 


— 
nm 0 FI 


— 


and when the inſpection was finiſhed, 


of his finger, and holding it up exhi- 
bited it with ſome oftentation to the 
obſervation of his wife, —© It is ex- 
tremely pretty,” ſaid he. 

The Marchioneſs, with thoſe ſweet 
delicious ſmiles which a wife never 
diſplays but to the eye of her huſband, 
ſoftly whiſpered, ** / accept the happy 
omen] for a falſe delicacy is incom- 
patible with the glowing tenderneſs 
of youthful minds. 

The lively le. de- chambre, as ſhe 
reclined on the back of her miſtreſs's 
chair, obſerved what paſſed, and indi- 
cated by the ſignificancy of her ſmiles 
the ſatisfaction ſne felt at the diſcovery. 

The various contents of the band- 
box were examined article by article; 


ä 


Mrs Morgane was deſired to leave 
the little wardrobe entire. 
When the youthful lovers were . 
Jone— This auſpicious moment,” 
exclaimed the Marquis, ** 1s the 11. 
pieſt period of my life. I have the 
proſpect of becoming a Father, and 
that exalted character is to be confer- 
red on me by You! If I may indulge 
a wiſh upon this occaſion, it would be | 
for a ſon.— But among our future 
family 1 hope to number other child- 
ren, whoſe ſex and charms will mul- 
tply the imageof their lovely mother. | 
The Marchioneſs, crimſoned with 
modeſt bluſhes, tenderly replied, * And 
will not a /on afford me equal plea- 
ſure, by preſenting to view the picture 
of his father? I cannot deſcribe how 
ardently I hope that your wiſhes may 
be gratified : and I am influenced 


in this hope by the moſt powerful mo- 
. 


— 


— — 


3 May! aſk, my charmer, what 1 
1 thoſe motives are? 


** I figure to my mind, wh plead. 
ing expectation, that your ſon will be | 
the perfect model of his father; and 
that I ſhall behold in him, at different 
periods of his life, a little tranſcript of 
the charaQer you filled antecedent to 


— 


Picture of Life. 


and think they were your own. 
lively, honeſt, innocent delights will 
be the ſame which occupied your 


Our acquaintance. When he begins 
e II 5 5 Zins 
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| to ſpeak, I ſhall fancy it in the ſtyle 


in which his father ſpoke. As he 
grows I ſhall admire his boyiſh pranks 
His 


mind; and all his little whims and 
humours will be compared to yours. 
On the attainment of fifteen years, 
when the mind begins to take a firm- 
er tone, and the heart to feel the fruits 

of well-engrafted ſenſibility, I ſhall 


anxiouſly explore his character, in 
hopes to find in him the excellencies 


of his father. But oh! he muſt poſe 


| ſeſs them; the character of your ſon 


cannot fail to be adorned with all his 
father's virtues. He muſt be edu- 


| cated with all imaginable delica- 


ey, and every ſoft and tender feeling 
nouriſhed in his ſoul.” 


The Marchioneſs was ſilent. 


But the lips of the Marquis re- 
| mazned half opened, and he ſeemed 


{till to hear the echo of her voice, —- 


„ Speak, oh ſpeak!” he exclaimed, 
after liſtening a conſiderable time : 
Angelic creature! divine being? 
formed to make my happineſs com- 
plete —ſpeak !—Oh ! let me for ever 
ligen to your voice. Favourite of 


heaven! wife! oh, how I pity the 
unfortunate being wha. is unacquain- 
ted with excellence like_thine! But 


if your diſcourſe be ended, let me re- 
peat the charming ſounds, by giving 


to your daughter the various excel- 
lencies you have too partially attri- 


buted to my ſon.” | 
At this moment the door opened, 
and the Viſcount de 1—— R— 


entered the room. 


My dear friend, „ fig the Vir. 

count, addreſſing himſelf to the Mar- 
| quis, « weare in a ſituation capable 
of enjoying the higheſt telicity ; ; every 


pleaſure that fortune can purchaſe, 
or faſhion can beſtow, is at leaſt with- 
in our reach. But exclufive of theſe 


circumſtances, we poſſeſs the ſuperior 


d of improved minds and 
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feeling hearts. 
we received from thoſe experienced 
guardians under whoſe care we were 
educated, have increaſed and ſtrength- 
ened the natural virtues of our fouls.” 

& Your obſervations are juſt, my 
friend,” replied the Marquis; © edu- 
cation derives her greateſt benefits 


from the maxims which a ſage pre- 


ceptor, by his long experience in the 
affairs of the world, is enabled to in- 
culcate; and, thus, enlightened, 


yYOUTH commences the career of life 
with all the 4owledge of matuter AGE. | 
In this view it is truly ſaid, that e- 


ducation forms the man.” But if 
reaſon and knowledge protect us from 
danger, it is to ſentiment and feeling 
that we are indebted for our happi- 


neſs. They ought indeed, mutually 


to inſpire and regulate each other.“ 
« Very well!” ſaid the Viſcount; 


* ] perceive that you underſtand per 


fectly the meaning of my obſervation. 


As 1 paſſed, in my way here, through 


the. narrow ſtreet called St. Anaſta- 
ſius, I obſerved a man violently beat- 
ing his wife, who appeared to be with 
child. The cauſe of their quarrel 
originated in the affection they enter- 
. tained for a daughter, a pert, lively 
girl, about fix years of age. The 
mother, it ſeems, had thought it ne- 


ceſſary to chaſtiſe her daughter for a 


fault ſhe had committed; the girl 
complained to her father, who was a 
maſter cooper, of the puniſhment ſhe 
had received; and the father, to a- 
venge bis daughter's cauſe, inſtantly 
attacked the perſon of his wife. I 
Vas aſtoniſhed to obſerve that, while 
be was dragging the poor woman by 
the hair of her head, his little favourite 
was beating bim with all her ſtrength 
to make him looſe his hold. I immed- 


ately interpoſed and ſeparated them; 


but my curioſity was ſo much excited 
by this circumſtance, that I enquired 
of the child, What had induced her fo 
warmly to eſpouſe her mother's part? 


hp, to be ſure, ſaid ſhe, “' be- | 


The wiſe precepts 


Picture of Life, 


cauſe he beat her more than he beat 
me; and he onght only to have beat 
her as much.” * And for what 
| fault was it your mother beat you Y 


| —* Indeed, you are very curious,” 


—i Yes, my little girl, I wiſh very 


much to know. — What, you tbink, 


I ſuppoſe becauſe you are a gent/omay, 
that I muſt tell you?“ “ Ves; andif 
you dont I ſhall have you whipped,” 
—“ I don't mind you; 1 defy 
you.” —Diſappointed of gratifying 
my curioſity by this means, I applied 
for information to the mother, Sir, 
teplied the poor creature, ſobbing 
with tears, © ſhe is ſo ſpoiled by the 
indulgence of her father, who loves 
her too well, that I cannot manage 
her in any thing. She will not pay 
the leaſt regard to what I fay; ſhe. 
will not learn what I deſire her, and 
thinks of nothing but running about 
and playing pranks with every boy 
ſhe meets. It was for fo doing that [ 
gave her a ſlap with this little ſwitch; 
and as her father had frequently told 


| her that Ye would beat me as much 


as I beat her, ſhe took the ſwitch, 
and, threatning me that I ſhould 
have it, went immediately and told 
her father.“ On hearing theſe cir- 
cumſtances, I fixed my eyes atten- 
tively on the man. He appeared con- 
fuſed. I ſpoke to him; and, during 
the courſe of our converſation, per- 
ceived that he was a character guid- 
ed rather by the ſudden impulſes of 
quick ung overnable paſſions, than 
by the dictates of a cruel and deprar- 
ed heart; and whoſe mind only fe- 
quired temperaments of education to 
reſtrain the impetuoſity of his feel- 
ings. I made him ſenſible that his 
daughter wonld, in all probability, 
at ſome future period of her lite, be- 
come an abandoned character, ca- 
pable of committing every enormity; 
and I adviſed him to place her at 
ſome ſchool, where the prevalence of 
her evil habits might be rigidly and 


effeQually refrained; To this prope 


ſometimes 100 indulgent.” 
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{al, however, I could not perſuade 
him to conſent; but I made him a- 
gree, in the hearing of his daughter, 


that her mother ſhould in future be 


the abſolute miſtreſs of her child. 
My mind will profit by this incident; 
and I truſt it will alſo ſuggelt ſome 
uſeful reflections to yon, ſince it was 
almoſt at your 9wz dr that I found: 
it neceſſary to alarm the fears of this 
ferocious.huſband, to impole reſtraints 
upon the conduct of his daughter, and 
to give due authority to his deſerving 
wife.“ = | Ft oa 

% tremble -“ ſaid the Marchio- 
nels, | | | Fo 
e We have heard of tremors,” 
interpoſed the Marquis; “ but to live 
in the ſame city, in the very boſom of 
a civilized and well regulated metro- 
polis, and to have Hottentots at our 
very doors!“ T7 
Let us be humble,“ ſaid the Viſ- 
count; * it is education that forms 
the characters of men.” | 

« Oh! my love,” exclaimed the 
Marchioneſs to her huſband, ** be 


tion of your ſon! I wiſhed to inſpire 
his mind with ſo/Tneſs and ſenſibility; 
but it is neceſſary that his reaſon 
ſhould be ſtrengthened and his paſ- 
Hons ſubdned. I ſhall conſult his 
Intereſts, and ſubmit to you. Do 
not permit the fond feelings of a mo- 
ther's heart to injure the education 
of her child. Mothers, my love, are 


— — 
—— 


The Marquis and his lady were 
_ Invited to dine with the Viſcount and 
his family—Here they beheld a fond 
mother who, by inconſiderate tender- 
veſs, ſpoiled her children! The con- 
ſeious father ſighed to think what 
conſequences might enſue, but ſub · 
mitted to his wife. . . 
On their return home, . Let us, 

my love,” ſaid the Marquis, © think 
{eriouſly on the ſtory the Viſcount has 
related to us, in order to avoid that 
which he ſuffers to be done.” 


- 


„ 
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; | T cannot have eſcaped the thoughts 


of an attentive obſerver of the 
manners of mankind, that their moſt 
common errors are fo ſubtilly com- 


pounded of vice and abfardity, as to 


render it very difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the quantity of thoſe compounding 
parts. In habits of expence, we per- 
ceive ſuch an exact mixture and cor- 
reſponding proportioa both of vice 
and ſolly, that we are at a loſs whe- 


ther to ſay that extravagance is more 


fooliſh than vicious, or more vicious 


than fooliſh, | | 
No maxim is more generally ac- 


knowledged, than that * to contract | 


debts, where we have not the proſ- 


pect of payment, is an action of great 


injuſtice ;?” and, were its conſequences 


en at one view, it would be acknow- 
ledged to be a crime ot deepeſt die. 
cautious and attentive in the educa- 


But it is equally certain, that while 
we are contracting debts which we 
have no hope of diſcharging, we are 
in the firſt inſtance doing ourſelves 
the greateſt poſſible injury, ſurrender- 
ing our hberty into ihe bands of men 
whole decent uſe of it will appear a- 
buſe, and voluntarily reſigning our 


peace of mind and independence of 


ſituation, The injuſtice and the tolly, 


therefore, of extravagance, go hand 


in hand together. 1: is impoſſible to 


ſeparate them. And when we con- 
ſider how convincing this appears ta 
reaſon, we mult lament that in ſome 


men there is an intatuation beyond 
the power of conviction, and a charm 
in tathion and folly not to be bribed 
by the fear of ruin. it 
The time was when a diſtinction, 
that had been lopg eſtabliſhed, was 


| carefully kept up between the gentle- 


man and the ztradeſman; when the 


| former enjoyed the monopoly of folly, 


4 M 2 when 
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when his vices were unenvied, his pur- 
ſuits were uninterrupted, and when 
thoſe who ſhared in both were his 
equals. The latter was contented 
with the profits that trade ſupplied, 
a trade begun upon principles of @- 
conomy, and carried on with that 
Probability of ſucceſs almoſt amount- 


ing to a certainty, which ariſes from 


the union of punctuality, aſſiduity and 
Honeſty, Fortunes were made, as 
they are called, and even families en- 
nobled—but it required the labour 
of years to acquire a fortune, for no- 


thing was left to chance; and fame 
and honour, if they came at all, came 


unſolicited. The plain honeſty, the 
watchiul afliduity, the temperate fru- 
Fality of the fradeſman fill were pre- 


dominant. It had not then become 
a term of reproach to be a tradeſman. 


Whether the frequent ſatires at the 
expence of tradeſmen in plays, which 
it muſt be confeſſed ** make the man- 
ners“ of the greater part of man- 
Kind, contributed to the revolution 


that took place ſome years ſince, 1 


leave to others to determine. A 
tradeſman, indeed, is ſeidom to be 


found in a play, but as an object of 


contempt, as a miſer, à fool, a cuck- 


old, &c. 


The barrier betwixt them 


and men of quality was always 


ſtrongly marked; it was not to be 
broken down without quitting all the | 


merchant, all the tradeſman, and put- 
ting on the man of faſhion, with all 
His'follies., Satire is powerful in any 
_ cauſe; in a bad cauſe almolt always 


ſo. © Tradeſmen began early to feel 


its force, and determined to wipe a- 


way the reproach. They wiſhed to 


_ atone for their former ſins, by ſacri- 


ficing at the ſhrine of a deity, whoſe | ſerving, alſo, how much external ſhow | 


_ worſhip they were ignorant of; their | 


offerings were accordingly clumfily 


performed; men of quality chuc#led | 


at the fools, and wiſe men foreſaw 
ruin. And when the repentant vo- 


tary, by his richneſs of his ſacrifices, 


had juſt appeaſed the anger of his 


* 
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idol, his creditors were ready to fend 


bim to jail, where time and repentance 


convinced him, that there are ſome 
diſtinctions in life never to be done 
away, and ſome honour which even 
wealth cannot purchaſe. Je, 
The conviction of this truth is un- 
happily confined to thoſe who ſtand 
leaſt in need of it, for there is now 
little or no diſtinction between the 
perſon of quality and the man of bu- 
fineſs. The latter begin life jult 
where they ſhould leave off, and in- 
dulge the love of pleajure before they 


| have acquired the means, That which 


is neceſſary is neglected : that which 
is ſuperfluous is procured, if it can be 
purchaſed, or Spe, if it cannot be 
paid for. The equable flow of honeſt 
trade is too tardy jor eager ambition; 
every merchant's coach that palles 
ſeems to tell the young tradeiman, | 
that he is loſing time; to ſee a man 
of affluence, whoſe wealth has been 
procured by trade, is a Himulus but 
not-to induſtry, to patience, to. perſe- 
verance, and contentment. It is a 


prick to goad the ſides of ambition, 


and the young tradeſman imagines, | 
that what the other enjoys in his old | 
age, he ought to poſſeſs row. Difliculr 


| ties are to be ſurmounted, without 


the aſſiſtance of age, connextons and 


experience; he ſees the object of his 


ambition, pomp and reſpect, but the | 
Reps that lead to it are to be overicap- 


ed. Scor ning to plod on his progreſs 


| 


through all its liages, he bethinks 
himſelf of making a bold puſh, and re- 


collecting inſtances of tortunes ſud- 
denly acquired, he truſts that he will 
be as fortunate as others have been, 


and leaves the ſucceſs to chance. Ob- 

adds credit to a character, how many 
are induced to truſt in appearances 
and how ſucceſsful confidence is, he 
enlarges his ſphere of action, com- 
mences merchant without connexions, 
a man of quality without taſte, and a 


man of fortune without money» :. 
| 6 e mach 
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Such is the abſurd policy of the 
times; and when we conſider how 
general this ſpirit of adventure has 
become, we are not to be ſurpriſed 
that bankruptcies happen every day; 
that they take place where they are 


leaſt expected, and that the confi- 


dence between men of buſineſs muſt 
de gradually becoming leſs, as they 
can leſs truſt in each other. Although 
the old proverb, that “ appearances 
are deceitful,” may be very jult, yet 
in many caſes it is neceſſary to truſt 
in a certain degree to them. We do 
not think a man poor, whoſe dreſs, 
houſe, and equipage beſpeak him to 
de rich, If we have no other means 
of knowing his ſituation, we muſt in 
a certain degree truſt to appearances, 
while, at the ſame time, the more in- 
ſtances that occur where ſuch appear- 
ances are groſsly deceitful, the more 
mult we drop all confidence in men, 
and live in a cloſe and ſelfiſh ſecurity, 
forming no friendſhip, and checking 


—____——_—__—©T— . 


the proper ſpirit of commercial adven- 


tures. 3 
| I ſhall conclude this paper with a 
few remarks from an eminent author, 
Dr. Brown—= _ 

“ Induſtry, in its firſt ſtages, is 
frugal not ungenerous ; its end being 
that of ſelf-preſervation and moderate 


engagement, its little ſuperfluities are 


often employed in acts of generoſity 


and beneficence. But the daily in- 


creaſe of wealth by induſtry, natu- | 
rally increaſes the love of wealth. | 
The paſſion of money being founded, 


not in ſenſe, but imagination, admits 


of no ſatiety, like thoſe which are cal- 


led the natural paſſions. Thus the 


habit of ſaving money, beyond every | 
other habit, gathers firength by con- 


unual gratification. The attention 


of the whole man is immediately 
turned upon it, and every other pur- 
Tuit held light when compared with 
ne mcreaſe of wealth. Hence the | 
natural character of the trader, when 


** 3, 


of wea!th, is that of Induſtry and 


Axvatice.“ 


be ſaid, that Induſiry and Avarice are 
leading principles with men in trade ? 
The tranſition from the plodding of 
induſtry and the vice of extreme ava- 


men in tavour of extremes. 


GAZINE. 


SI Ns | 

of general account of books ot 
eſtabliſned character, where excep- 
tionable paſſages were taken notice of 
and refuted, would be a work of in- 


None of this kind, that I know ofy 
have as yet appeared. Though I 


cidedly on any book, 1 hope you 
will admit the following ſhort critique 
into your magazine, and I ſhall oc- 
caſionally continue this plan by mak« 
ing ſome remarks on other books. 


without a little ſtudy, are not eaſily 


bered, that what may be advanced is 


Hawkins? Lips or JoHns0N- 


account given of the life of Dr John 


his final proſpect is the acquiſition 


ſon, memoirs of the lives and charac- | 
ters 


Such was the character of the times | 
| forty years ago: when will it again 


Tice, to extravagance and idleneſs, is 
a ſtrong proof of the predilection of 


To the EnitoR of the ABERDEEN Ma- 


1 Have often thought, that a kind 


finite ſervice to the young reader; 


diſclaim all intention of (peaking de- 


It is not by any means intended to 
point out exceptionable paſſages ſole- 
ly; the beauties of our writers and 
the elucidation of ſome pieces, which 


underſtood, will at once afford a more 
extenſive and a more pleaſing field 
of ſpeculation.—But let it be remem- . 


done with diffidence, and I hope I 
ſhall be always open to conviction _ 
where correſpondents offer arguments 
in oppoſition to any opinions that are 

| adopted. V 


In this work, beſides the particular 
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ters of nearly all the learned men in 
Britain, for the greateſt part of this 
century, are interſperſed. 


In general an air of candour and 


impartiality pervades this part of the 
work, but inſtances may be adduced 
where this is wanting. | 
In giving the character of an au- 
thor, it is not expected that private 
converſations, that were entered into 
in the idea that they would never be 


revealed, ſhould be made public. | 


The impropriety and baſeneſs of this 


practice is ſufficiently characterized, 


in a paper of the Adventurer, who 
mentions it in terms the moſt ſevere 


and pointed yet of this kind, J am 


afraid, an impartial reader muſt de- 
nominate thoſe paſſages, which ſo 


particularly inform the public, of 
what paſſed at the literary club ſuch | 


and ſuch a night, &c. &c. 


Dr Goldſmith ſeems particularly | 


to be the obje& of this writer's cen- 


ſure. Not content with telling the 2 
reader his little weakneſſes, which no 


man wants, he proceeds to inform us 
% that he had ſome wit, but no hu- 
E 5: 
In a matter of this 
be ſuppoſed, the public would have 
been allowed to judge for themſelves, 
as bis writings are ſurely the belt evi 
dence of this. I ſhould only aſk any 
perſon who has read the Vicar of 
Wakefield, if the author has no hu- 
'mour? - . 55 
30th October, 
1790. 


eee 
ODE ON DESPAIR, | 


 STROPHE. 


7. HAT ſnrieks burſt thro? the 


darken'd air! = 

The diſmal ſounds I hear again !— 

„ als --- EY 

The black, grim-viſag'd 
ſpair! 


ww 


Original and Select Poetry. 


kind it was to | 


| Csxxrricus Junior. | 


Yonder he ſtands! Around him wait, 
In all the pomp of ſullen ſtate, 
Remorſe and Guilt, whoſe trouble 
breaſt. 
Hope's flatt*ring gales neꝰ'er lull to ref; 
While Conſcience acts the Torture”; 
part, . | 
And gnaws with venom'd 
heart. „ 
And there, while Danger's giant form 
Stalks thro' the horrors of the hurtling 
FE „ | 
(Whoſe howl what mortal unappall'J 
P 
Shivers aghaſt the phantom Fear. 
There Madneſs too, with ſhatter'd hair, 
Wildly ſtreaming mocks the air; 
His bloody eye-balls ſparkle fire, 
And burſt with ineffectual ire, 

While (till by fits he ſhakes his hundred 
chains, 
Or grins a ghaſtly 

the plains. 


ſtings cheir 


laugh, or roars along 


ANTISTROPHE. 
By the tranſient gleams of light 
I fee what yet eſcap'd my fight ! 
I fee a ſelf-devoted band, 
Each holds a poniard in his hand; 
Deſpondence marks each downcaſt face, 
And fad reflection's gloomy trace. 
With banning voice, that rends the fty. 


| They call deſpair : Deſpair is nigh. 


Far from the realms of cheartu! day 
The night-born chieftain leads the way. 
High on yon cliff's tremendous brow, 
That ſhades the gulph of Death below, 
A. while they ſtand: Hell's ravemig 
brood, „ | 
That glut their throats with human 
blood, = | 
In one harſh ſcream their joy declare ; 
The ſound (till vibrates in my ear) 
Preluſive lightnings dart around, _ 
And bellowing thunders flake the 


ground. 


| Amidſt the elemental ſhock 


They deeply ſtrike the ſudden blow ; 
Then plunge impetuous from the rock, 
And ſink beneath th' o'erwhelming 


Genius of De- 


_ tide below. | 20 Jun1vs- 


T= 


"Tun FARKRTING, 
Aldreſed to MARIA. 
' DIEV, my fair, this hapleſs day 


Tears me from all my joys 
Remov 
Who knows—O ! cauſe of all my pain, 
If thou wilt hear me once complain, 
Or loſe one thought on me! 


yet to regain my loſt repoſe, 


My pentive mind. ſhall ſooth its woes, 


For ever fix'd on thee 
On thee ſhall every thought attend ; 
But wilt thou ever condeſcend _ 
To fix one thought on me ? 


On Giant ſhores my mournful groans 

Shall aſk the melancholy ſtones, 
Where can my chamber be? 

From morn to eve my ſearch ſhall 


But who can tell it thou wilt caſt[ laſt, 


One ſingle thought on me ? 


In fancy*d ſcenes, the happy ſpot, 
Where thou and blils were once my 
My cheated mind ſhall ſee; 


[lot, 


d from love and thee : [away, 


: 


A thouſand thoughts thall wake my 


Put who can tell if thou wilt deign(pain 
To fix one thought on me! 


There ſhall T ſay, in vonder grove, 

To all my tender tales of love, 
Diſdainful would ſhe be; 

Vet ſoon her hand I gently preſs'd, 

Again I hop'd but can her breaſt 
Retain one thought of me? 


Wbere'er thou go'ſt, in every land, 


What numerous flaves at thy com- 


Thy conq'ring eyes ſhall ſee C mand Of the fat parſon or the drunken 


Ye Gods, who knows, if fair and 


young, 


J "Thx h 5 | 4 
| 4by beart, midſt ſuch * Aattering And dear Quadrille itſelf Lands: 


| throng, 
Will keep one thought of me: 2 


Vet think thy lover's only aim, 


Was a pure, gen' rous, mutual flame, 


And what his pains muſt be 


Think what he feels at this wal, | 
Think, deareſt maid ! Yet who can 


ill 


F 10 
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If eier thou lt think of me? 
Abergavenny, Sept. 4. 
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From Amuſement, a Poem. By Hen 


55 * Pye, efq« 


UT ſay, what taſhionable form 
appears, 


| Whoſe vacant brow reflection s aſpect 


wears ? 


Who rolls the eye with ſenſeleſs ſapi- 


ence full, 


In trifles wiſe, and venerably dull? 
I know him well —In 5 fumes 


enclos'd, 


Of the Virginian weed, while Folly 
do d, 


| Dullneſs advanc'd with Aldermannic 


tread. 


In ſolemn ſilence, to the idee bed, 
And in the produce of the ſtol'n em- 


brace 

The father's ſenſe and mother* 8 wit 
We trace: 

Both with a parent's love their offs- 
fpring kiſs'd, 


Preſag'd Eis future fame, and call'd 


him W4:/2. 


Far from the courtly race, in private 


bred, 


With rural ſxains his early youth he 


led, 


| The chearing ſolace; by the wint” ry 


fire, 


ſquire; 


Ii Tin, when each livelier game could | 


charm no more, 


bore, 


| Capriciovus taſte, with novel nonſenſe 


fraught, 
To town this ſcientific ſtranger 
| brought, | 
Taught him the courtly circle's ſmile 
to ſhare, 


Till Faſhion bad him reign ſole mon- 
| arch there, 


Struck 


——— —— ᷑ ́F ’p 
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Struck with amaze, his forightlier ri- 
vals fly 
The chilling torpor of his gorgon eye; 


Spadille no longer rears his fable 


ſhield, 
Pam drops his halberd, and forſakes 
| the field. 


See where around the filent vot'ries | 


ſit, 


To radiant beauty blind, and deaf to 


wit; 


Each vacant eye appears with wiſdom 


fraught, 


Each ſolemn blockhead looks as if he 


_ thought. 


Here coward [nſolence inſults the 


bold, 

And {-1fiſh Av rice boulis his luſt of 
gold; | 

IIl-ꝛemper vents her ſpleen, without 
offence, 


And pompous Dulneſs triumphs over 


Senſe. 


Should ſome intruſive infant | in the 


room 

Diſturb, with jocund voice, the ge- 
neral gloom, 

The parent's eye, with ſhort-liv'd 
frenzy wild, 


Reproves the frolic of his wiſer child. _ 


O ſtrange extreme of fancy's wayward 
mood! 


Diſtemper'd pleaſure's ſickly change 


of food, 
Which, loathing every taſte of known 
"dab oht, | 


. with traſh, her blunted ape 


petite. 


WEEK l. 2, W & MMM 


s O NN E T. 
T0 HOPE. 
BY W. 


HAMILTON K81D, | 


LL thro' a weary wilderneſs of 
woe, 


Where the ſad cypreſs intercepts. ; 


the light; 


Original and Select Poetry. 


Hope gleams athwart the paths We're 

doom'd to go, 

Or from ſome eminence attractz 
the ſight. 


With patient toil, the ſummit we at. 
tain, 
However ſteep, encumber” d, or. 
perplex'd; 
Where oft we find a chearleſs, barren 
Plain, 
Or view the flatt'rer becl' ning to 
the next. 


Such winning blandiſhments, ſuch. 


matchleſs arts ! 
Againſt experience ſtill inſures her 

| reign, 
Like the poor earth-worm, ſever'd in. 
to parts, 

The broken ſpirit they unite 2. 


gain. 


| Een when Deſpair hath loſt the vap's 


riſh light, 
He ſinks to trace it in the realms of 
night. 


SSS0S9509060595 
From ANACREON. 


AIN would I ſtrike the re to 
kings, . 
And give to War the ſounding ſtrings, 
But lo! the chords rebellious prove, 
And tremble with the notes of love. "4 


In vain 1 CR with my hyre, 
In vain | change the rebel wire; 


Boldly 1 ſtrike to War again; 
: Bur love prevails through all the ſtrait. 


o, ſince not maſter of che el, 
Ve kings, and ſons of War, farewell! 


And ſince the Loves the ſongs requir & 


To Venus I reſign the Iyre te · 
4 
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THE TRIFLER;, TASH1ON; 


F That power mult ever be the great- 
Nung RR LXXV. | eſt, which over: rules the greateſt 


number of ſubjeds: Faſhion go- 
Thurſday, November 18, 1790. | verns the greateſt number in this 
1 Z IIcountry, and therefore I account the 
Ox THE OmniroTENCE oF Fs HI | Omnipotence of Faſhion to be fully 
—[xsTINcT—DRrEs8—LAaNGUAGE | eſtabliſhed in thought, word and act. 
—ConcLu$10N—oN PEOPLE NOT | That power too, which controuls the 
SUBJECT TO FASKION—AND THEIR | thoughts, muſt be the greateſt of all 
ADVANTAGES S. | powers; and men think with Faſhion, 
TO es a MH pag, I and therefore Faſhion muſt be the 
T is agreed on all hands by politi- greateſt power, and greater ſtill 
1 cal people, that a ſupreme power | when we conſider, that although a 
muſt be lodged fomewhere, a ſove- | few may think and ſpeak contrary to 
reign controuling power, which is tobe | Faſhion, yet all ad? according to its 
exerted for the good of the whole— dictat(es fn 
that power in deſpotic countries is ge-] What, in political affairs for inſtance, 
nerally lodged with the King, or a | is the popularity of a Miniſter, but a 
few of his miniſters—in a republic it | Faſhion, which though it may laſte 
| reſides with a certain number; and | longer than a cap or a ribbon, is ul- 
in this country is conſidered as veſted | timately. found to be fully as periſn- 


'F in the King, Lords, and Commons. | able? what is the blind folly and mad- 


Hut fince of late years more light has | neſs which make our great men, our 
been thrown on the rights of the peo- | little men, and the vulgar at large, 
ple, and their pre-emmence in the | ruſh upon the horrors of a war, but 
choice even of their ſupreme Magi- | a Fathion ? that, like other faſhions, 
ſtrates, politicians have more than | we give up, not when we have done 
ever differed as to where the Omnips- | good with it, nor when we have gone 
tence of porwer reſides.— l do not heſi- far enough, but, when we are tired of 
tate to ſay that it reſides init. Faſhion, in ſhort, ſupplies the 
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place of inſtinct, habit, paſſions, ap- what Faſhion has done to our lan- 
petite and moral principle. It ap- guage, and here we find that its pow. 
proaches, indeed, neareſt to the defini- er “ has increaſed, is increaſing, and 
tion given of Inſtinct, by our acute | ought to be diminiſned'“ - For this is 
and ingenious countryman, in the Ele. | a more ſerious affair than dreſs, Fa- 
ments of Moral Science. InsTinCT | ſhion then has charged the crime of 
is a natural impulſe to certain ations | murder, and that the worſt ſpecies 
which the animal performs without | of it, deliberate murder on trifling or 
deliberation, without having any end | falſe pretences, into an affair of honour, 
in view, and frequently without know- | The crime of adultery, with all its ag. 
_ Ing what it does.” To a judicious | gravations, becomes very ealy when 
reader I need not point out the parti- | only crim. con. or an affair of gallantyy 
cular paſſages in this definition which | and ſeduction has by the ſame pow. 
apply cloſeſt to Faſhion, My pur- | er been transformed unto Harm 
poſe in this paper is to expatiate on | attentions, badinage, or amuſement! 
the Omnipotence of Faſhion, as apparent Gaming, the deſtructive tendency of 
on the moral, immoral and indiferent | which is fully allowed by all ranks, is 
government of the world. not half the crime one would ſuppoſe 
With reſpect to dreſs, the ſubje& is | it to be, becauſe it is only keeping 
ſo hacknied that it is almoſt impoſlibie | pgenteel company, venturing a cool hun. 
to ſay any thing that has not been | dred, or ſubſcribing io a clubemand a 
repeated an hundred times. The all- Gambler is not near ſo much an ob- 
governing power of Faſhion in dreſs | ject of deteſtation ſince he was cal. 
was the firſt acknowledgement made | led the Keeper of, or Partner in a 
by mankind, and were we to trace | Bank! 85 5 
the principle of action in this caſe, I 
4 queſtion whether we ought not to go | theſe I might add the power of carry | 
* back to the ſtate of Great Britain at | ing elections, which conſiſts in giving 
| the time of Julius Cæſar, or follow | ſums of money, often very large ones, 
Captain Cook through the Pacific | to a number of people to induce them 
1 Ocean. We ſhould, I am afraid, find | to perjure themſelves.— Faſhion is 
N that uniformity of dreſs is almoſt al- here ſoomnipotent, that the man who 
| ways found among ſavage nations, | would ſcruple to afift his friend on 
and that this uniformity is deſtroyed | ſuch an occaſion, would be in danger 
when they come to be civilized in a | of hazarding the imputation of having 
ſmall degree, and again reſtored when | * abandoned his principles“ for, 
they are (like ourſelves) poliſhed and | among other /a/hions, the faſhion of 
refined in the higheſt degree. It muſt | political attachment is a very extra- 
be acknowledged, however, that we | ordinary one. It conſiſts in abandon- 
are not ſo very uniform in dreſs as ing mind, attention, time and purſe, ö 
our forefathers ; we ſometimes agree | to one man, be be right or wrong. 4 
in colour, though we differ in ſhape, | At elections, it is not uncommon for ³ 
and vice ver/a, and ſometimes we re- | a man to profeſs himſelf /7ee, at the 
ſiri& the uniformity to a particular | moment he has yielded to tempta- 
part of dreſs, while at other times, as | tion; and independent, while he is pock- 
during a general mourning, we pre- | cting the price of his vote. | 
ſcribe the whole to be uniform. But | The power of Faſhion in language 
on drels it is unneceſſary to dwell.— | is indeed ſo extenſive, that I foreſee | 
The omnipotence of Fathion is here | cannot in one paper enter fully into the 
acknowledged. e ſubject. Its effects principally are to 
We ſhall, therefore, next conſider change a harſh into a gentle ons 


— 


Theſe are ſerious changes; and to 


— 


pended on.— A 


Iuconvenience of living in a Muſical Neighbourhood. 


and a vice into a failing with a name 
ſo ludicrous as to take off all impreſ- 
ſion of its folly or pernicious tenden- 
cy. Drunkenneſs, even in its higheſt 
ſtate, is only being tipſy, a little how- 
came - ye fo ?—groggy—in for it 
done over queer - poky half. ſeas- 
over or perhaps the gentleman * has 
his beer aboard”—or—* has been 
dining” To the ladies, faſhionable 
language is very juſtifiably polite, for 
we have no ugly women, only a few 
are plain or ordinary—nor has it been 
leſs polite to the men, though I pre- 
tend not to ſay with as much proprie- 
ty, for we have twenty wild youths for 
one profligate—and ten men of gal. 
lantry, for one who ſeduces an inno- 
cent woman,. and robs her of her vir- 
tue—indeed, when ſhe is robbed of it, 
ſhe is no great ſufferer in name, as 
the worſt ſaid of her is that “ the is 
no better than ſhe ſhould be.“ 


But Faſhion, with all its power in [ 


making us change our words and epi- 
thets, has introduced a conliderable 
degree of confuſion into the world. 


Certain claſſes of men chuſe to have | 
- phraſes of their own, which will not 
correſpond with the ſame words as | 


Uſed by others.-—The Good Man is an 
| inſtance of it The Good Man in the 
city is a man reputed rich—The 
Good Man in the church is the man of 


piety—and a ſtateſman who can find 


a perſon to do his odd Jobs (alias his 
dirty work) reckons that perſon a 
Cod Man—a ſure man, one to be de- 
good Woman is with 
ſome a woman of piety—with others 
a wfe—with the majority a term of 
reproach which is reſented very high- 
y indeed, I know not if it be poſ- 
ible to affront a female of faſhion 
more than by addreſſing her with 
Good Woman” —This was one of 
the changes which Faſhion brought 
about, when its Omnipotence annihi- 
lated all the nen and avomen in the 
world, and planted it with Gentlemen 


and Ladies, 


— 
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So much for the Language of Fa- 
ſhion—TI might now proceed to the 
Religion of Faſhion, the Politics of 
Faſhion, the Morals of Faſhion, but 
the undertaking would be too great 
for one paper, and I in general wiſh 
to avoid prolix continuations. There 
is, however, one deſcription of people 
on whom Faſhion has little or no ef- 
fect, becauſe they never ſubmit to it 
without ſeeing ſome reaſon.— Theſe 
are the people who think for them- 
ſelves, who by having fixed principles 
are guarded againſt diſguiſed error, 
and who by giving every thing its 


propei name, preſerve the ſenſe of its 


importance and conſequences, whether 
as a vice or virtue. | 


OR , RAR IR WR IRR RIF 


[The exiſtence of a newſpaper is ſo 
very ſhort, and people in general 
take ſo little care of them, that 

many valuable eſſays are frequent- 

ly loſt, which deſerve to be pre- 
ſerved with care. The following 
very humourous letter appears to 
be one of thoſe, which it were a 
pity to conſign to oblivion, and 
ue truſt our readers will not be 
forry that we have thus reſcued 
it from the common fate of di- 
_urnal-papers.] ] : 1 8 


MISFORTUNES. of a MAN who 
lives in a Muſical Neighbourhood, 


8 I R, TS 
numberleſs mis- 
| fortunes of human life, there 
are {ome to be found for which man- 
kind are diſpoſed to allow no pity. 
On the contrary, they are apt to 
paſs them by without notice, or, if 
they liſten in the complaint, are 
more inclined to laughter than com- 
paſſion, Whether my diſtreſſes be 
of this kind, you will be belt able to 
judge when you have read my ſtory. 
am, fir, one of that claſs of 
„„ = © vo men, 


men, who being conſtitutionally ad- | 


diced to literary purſuits, and hav- 
ing ſuch a portion of the good things 
of this life, as enables me to enjoy 


my purſuits unmoleſted by the cares 


of the world, am conſequently more 


concerned with books than men, 


and ſolitude and quiet are to me in- 


diſpenſible requiſites. As I conſider 


London as the mart of literature, 
as well as ot politics and commerce, 
J prefer a houſe in town to one in 
the country, for that and many 
other reaſons, and ſhould be very 


happy in my preſent ſituation, which 
is central for all the haunts of lite- 


rature, were it not that I have lately 
diſcovered that I am in the heart of 
a muſical neighbourhood, and envi- 
Toned by inſtruments of muſic. 


Judge then, fir, how I can with | 


due attention, read, think, or write. 


Zefore me, right oppoſite, and at no | on a clean fhirt. 


great diſtance, are favo fiddles, a | 


German flute, and a hauthoy. On 
tach fide is a harffichord, with young 
performers; and behind, two gen- 
tlemen amuſe themſelves with learn- 
ing to play the French horn and cla- 


rinet. What the buſineſs of my 


muſical neighbours is, I know not; 


but as they are aſſiduous in their 


melodious ſtudies from morning to | ears were afluiled (on purpoſe, I: 


night, I coneeive they are, like 
myſelf, eafy gentlemen, who can 
employ their time as they pleaſe.— 
Muſic would, in my ſituation, be an 
interruption, whether I liked it or 
not ; but the misfortune is, I am 


_ paſſionately fond of it; and as moſt 


of my neighbours, 


vidlinft and fute-player, are really 
excellent ones; the firſt note they | 


Play is a ſignal for me to throw aſide 
my own labours and liſten to theirs. 
By this means my time paſſes un- 
profitably, all my ideas are con- 
fuſed; what I read, 1 read imper- 
fectly, and remember faintly, 
other miſchief is, that the perform- 


ers around me generally play for 


particularly the 


Inconvenience of liviug -a Muſical Neighbourhood, 


An- 


their own amuſement, and without 
paying any attention to each other, 


| ſo that often when I have a concerts 


of Hanae's before me, I have Poor 
Jack on the right hand, the Eaſer 
Hymn on the left, and the Grenadier; 
march behind me. I have frequently 
the Early Horn ſalutes the Morn, at 
night, May-day buds in Augult, and 
Nancy Dawſon alter divine ſervice on 
Sundays. . | 
It wonld be ſome relief to me, 
were there any part of the day on 
which 1 could depend, but the truth 
is, my neighbours ſeem often to 
take advantage of each others ab- 
ſence to keep me in a perpetual at. 
tention. And when I am waked in 


the morning with God ſave the King, 


I proceed to breakfaſt to the Dead 
March in Saul, while Sweet Nan «f 
Hampton Green aſliſts me in putting 


When I take up a book ] have no 
ſecurity that I ſhall be able to read 


| two. pages without interruption— 


and it is incredible how much in- 
ſtruction I am daily loſing in this 
way. I was hut the other day read- 


ing Smollett's account of the Acv9- 


lution, and had, got king William 
ſafely landed at Torbay, when my 


think) with, Oer the warer le 
Charley 5” and I ſhould have been 
able the fame day to have read your 
paper throughout, had there not 
been © a facet little Angel that fits up 


| aloft.”—As to philoſophy, 1 appeal 
to yon whether the Duke of Torts 


March be conſiſtent with * Ma 


' free Agency; or whether it is pol- | 


fible to review the Carteſian Hypo 
theſis amidit the craſh of a yu chorus 

And with Rule Britannia before me, 
and a Sweet Bird on each fide, not 
to ſpeak of Galloping dreary dun ON 
my rear, how was | to alcertail 
proofs a priori or a poſteriori *— 
Amidſt ſo much harmony, how medi- 
of the 


| tate on the original formation 


World, 


world, or what opera tune can aſſiſt 
me in diſcuſſing the moral fitneſs of 
things ? 3 | 
As I amuſe myſelf ſometimes with 
writing ſhort eſſays on various ſub- 
jects, you may ſuppoſe this taſk 
muſt be rendered grievous. Indeed, 
fir, to tell you the plain truth, 1 
have not for the laſt twelyemonth 
| been able to finiſh one of them. In 
ſome 1 have got halfway, in ſome a 
third, or two thirds, when ſome 
favourite air came in the way, and 
my ideas flew off, never to return. — 
However, that my heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors may not be aſtoniſhed and 
puzzled to find ſo many imperfect 
papers, I have carefully noted down 
in each, at the place where I Jeſt 
off, the ture which was the cauſe of 
my interruption. Thus, one is en- 
titled, * An Eſſay on Social and Per- 
ſonal Vittues”—broke off by the Au- 
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acreontic Song. — A Metaphyfical 


Tract on contingent Events,“ inter- 
tupted by the Soldier tired. —** And 
a tamiliar Treatiſe on Concubinage” 


rendered uſeleſs by the Prince unable | 


to conceal his pain—and lo forth. 
Such, ſir, is my unfortunate ſitu- 
 ation.—People ſay, why don't you 
remove? Alas! fir—removing is an 
unpleaſant thing—and if I did, what 
ſecurity have I that I ſhall not again 
fall among muſicians ?——lndeed 
my family are now ſo infected with 


the neighbouring contagion, that | 
have a wife that ſings ballads—one_ 


ſervant who chaunts the Litany— 
and another who has a very loud 


voice in church muſic; the very 
rooms are walhed to the Minuet in 


Ariadne, and the Rairs ſcrubbed to 
dhe /d hundred pſalm tune. 


My only hopes are that this letter 


will excite the pity of my neighbours, 


N if it does, I ſhall ever acknow- 
edge my obligation to you, 


And am, fir, your's, 


DUNS SCOTUS, 
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NEW LIFE 


OF 


GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


(Concluded from page 681.) 


TT appears that Buchanan, for ſome 

time before his death, ſuffered not 
ſo much from the infirmities which 
uſually attend old age, as from the 
languor and tedioutaeſs of life: for 
Thuanus tells us that in ſome of his 
letters to Vinetus, 
kept up an annual correſpondence, he 
complained not fo much of the in- 
conveniences of old age as of being 
tired with living ſo long. De ſenec- 
tutis incommodis non tam gquerebatur 
quam de vita longiorts tædio. 
that he had left the court, and was 


retired to Stirling, where he made 
but one thing bis bufineſs, which was 
to quit with the leaſt noife that might 
be, the company of thoſe who were 


not like him, meaning the living, for 


he conſidered himſelt as dead. In- 
terea hoc unum ſatago, ut quam mini- 

uo cum ſtrepitu, ex inequalium meorumy 
| bac eft, mortuus e vivorum contubernio 
| demiprem, 
happened, for he died in the 76th 
year of his age, on the fifth of De- 
cember, the ſame year in which he 
had publiſhed his Hiſtory of Scot» 
It is ſaid, that when on his 


This, indeed, ſoon aſter 


land, 
death-bed, being informed that the 
king was highly incenſed againſt him 


for writing his book De Jure Regni, 
and his Hiſtory of Scotland, he re- 
plied, he was not much concerned on 
that account, becauſe he ſhould ſoon 
be in a place which few kings enter- 
| ed. We are told alſo that, when dy- 
ing, he called for his ſervant, whoſe 
name was Voung, and aſked him how 


much money he had of his; and find- 


ing that it was not ſufficient to defray 


the expences of bis funeral, he or- 


dered him to diſtribute it among the | 
poor: his ſervant then aſked him who | 


would 


* 


with whom he 


He ſaid 
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would be at the charge of burying 
him; upon which, Buchanan replied, 
that he was very indifferent about 
that point, for if he were once dead, 
if they would not bury him, they 
might let him lie where he was, or 
throw his corpſe where they pleaſed. 
He was accordingly buried at the ex- 
pence of the city of Edinburgh. _ 
Archbiſhop Spotſwood ſays of Bu- 
chanan, that * in his old age he ap- 


plied himſelf to write the Scots Hiſ- 


tory, which he renewed with ſuch 
judgment and eloquence as no coun- 
try can ſhew a better, only in this he 
is juſtly blamed, that he ſided with the 


factions of the time, and to juſtify 


the proceedings of the noblemen a- 


gainſt the queen, he went fo far in 


depreſſing the royal authority of 


princes, and allowing their controul- 
ment by ſubje&ts. His bitterneſs, al- 


ſo, in writing of the queen and of 


the times, all wiſe men have diſliked; 
but otherwiſe, no man hath merited 


better of his country for learning, | 


nor thereby did bring it more glory, 
He was buried in the common burial- 


place, though worthy to haye been 
laid in marble, and to have had ſome 
| ſtatue erected to his memory; but | 


ſuch pompous monuments in his lite 


he was wont to ſcorn and deſpiſe, eſ- 


teeming it a greater credit, as it was 


ſaid of the Roman Cato, to have it 


alked, * Why doth he lack a ſtatue ?”? 
than to have had one, though ever ſo 
glorious, erected.” 15 
Mr. Teiſſier ſays, that © it cannot 
be denied but Buchanan was a man 
of admirable eloquence, of rare pru- 


: | dence, and of an exquiſite judg- 


ment; he has written the hiſtory of 
Scotland with ſuch elegance and po- 
liteneſs that he ſurpaſſes all the wri- 


ters of his age; and he has equalled | 
the ancients themſelves, without ex- 


cepting either Salluſt or Titus Livi- 
us: but he is accuſed by ſome of be- 
ing an unfaithful hiſtorian, and to 


have ſhewn in his hiſtory an extreme 


——_—}y_—— 


ms 


— 
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| averſion againſt Queen Mary Stuart; 


but his maſter-piece in his Paraphraſe 
upon the Pſalms, in which he outdid 
the moſt famous amongſt the French 
and Italians.“ 8 
Mr. James Crawford, in his Hiſto- 
ry of the Houſe of Eſte, tells us that 
© Buchanan not only excelled all tha: 


went before him in his own country, 


but ſcarce had his equal in that learn- 
ed age in which he lived. He ſpent 
the firſt flame and rage of his fancy in 


poetry, in which he did imitate Vir. 


gil in heroics, Ovid in elegiacy, 


Luctetins in philoſophy, Seneca in 


tragedies, Martial in epigrams, Ho- 
race and Juvenal in ſatires. He co- 
pied after theſe great maſters ſo per- 


fectly, that nothing ever approached 
nearer the original, and his immortal 


Paraphraſe on the Pſalms doth ſhew 


that neither the conſtraint of limited 


matter, the darkneſs of expreſſion, 
nor the frequent return of the ſame 


or the like phraſes, could confine or 


exhauſt that vaſt genius. At laſt, in 


his old age, when his thoughts were 


purified by long reflection, and buli- 
neſs and a true judgment eame in the 
room of one of the richelt fancies 
that ever was, he wrote our biltory 
with ſuch beauty of ityle, eaſineſs ot 
expreſſion, and exactneſs in all its 
parts, that no ſervice or honour could 
have been done the nation like it, bad 


he ended fo noble a work as he begun, 


and carried it on till King James the 


'Vih's death. But being unhappih 


engaged in a faction, and reſentment 


working violently upon him, he ful 
fered himſelf to be ſo ſtrangely bialled 
that, in the relations he gives of ma- 


ny of the tranſactions of his own 
time, he may rather pals for a ſatj- 
rilt than an hiſtorian. “ | 
Biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, ſays, that in the 


Wining: of Buchanan there appears 


not only all the beauty and graces of 


the Latin tongue, but a vigour © 


mind and quickneſs of thought, . 


2 


beyond Bembo, or the other Italians, 
who at that time affected to revive 
the purity of the Roman ſtyle. Tt 


was but a feeble imitation of Tully | 
in them, but his ſtyle is ſo natural and 

nervous, and his reflections on things 
arc ſo ſolid, (beſides his immortal po- 


ems, in which he ſhews how well he 
could imitate all the Roman poets in 
their ſeveral ways of writing, that he 


who compares them will be often 


tempted to prefer the copy to the ori- 
nal) that he is juſtly reckoned the 
greateſt and the beſt of our modern 
authors.“ . 

he celebrated Thuanns obſerves, 
that Buchanan, being old, began to 
write the hiſtory of his own country, 
and although, according to the genius 
of his nation, he ſometimes inveighs 


againſt crowned heads with ſeverity, 


yet that work is written with ſo much 


purity, ſpirit, and judgment, that it | 


does not appear to be the production 


of a man who had paſſed all his days 


in the duſt of a ſchool, but of one 


who had been all his life-time con- 
verſant in the moſt important affairs 
Such was the greatneſs 
of his mind and the felicity of his 


of ſtate. 


genius, that the meanneſs of his con- 


dition and good fortune has not hin- 
dered Buchanan from forming juſt 


ſentiments of things of the greateſt 
moment, or from writing, concern- 


ing them, with a great deal of judg- 


—_ | e 
Dr. Robertſon, ſpeaking of Bucha- 
nan's Hiſtory of Scotland, ſays, that 


it his accuracy and impartiality had 


been, in any degree, equal to the ele- 
gance of his taſte and to the purity and 
Vigour of his ſtyle, his hiſtory might 
de placed in a level with the moſt ad- 
mired compoſitions of the ancients. 
But, inflead of rejeQing the improba- 
ble tales of chronicle writers, he was 
at the utmoſt pains to adorn them; 
and hath clothed with all the beauties 


and graces of fiction thoſe legends, 


which formerly had only its wildneſs 
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to be more favourable. 


— 


have made excellent verſes, and who 
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and extravagance.“ In another place, 
the ſame celebrated hiſtorian obſerves, 
that * the happy genius of Buchanan, 
equally formed to excel in proſe and in 
verſe, more various, more original, 
and more elegant, than that of almoſt 
any other modern who writes Latin, 
reflects, with regard to this particular, 
the greateſt luſtre on his country.? 

Mr. Guthrie, however, another of 
his countrymen, does not ſeem to en- 
tertain ſo high an opinion of our au- 
thor's poetical talents. * Authors,” 
ſays he, have been fond of exaggera- 


ting Buchanan's character in poeti y, a 


province in which it cannot be denied 
he bore a conſiderable rank, but no 
ſuperior diſtinction. He may indeed 
be ſaid to have been a fine poet, but he 
was certainly not a great genius. He 
could execute a member, but he could 
not finiſh a whole; and hence his lines 
are beautiful, but his compoſitions ſlo. 
venly. His poetical ſtyle is not ſo 
chaſte as that of Vida, his numbers 


are not ſo ſweet as thoſe of Strada, nor 


his fancy ſo beautiful as that of An- 
gerianus; and yet the partiality of 
this countrymen has placed him at the 


head of modern Latin poery.“ 


The teſtimony of Le Clerc appears 
| „There are 
ſew authors,” ſays he, © who have ſuc- 
ceeded equally well in writing both 


proſe and verſe. The poetic genius, 


and the ſtyle of poetry are fo different 
from that genius which is requiſite to 
write well in proſe, and in the ſtyle of 


orators, that is very difficult to find 


united in the ſame perſon, thoſe talents 
which will enable him to write both 
in verſe and in proſe, at leaſt in ſuch 


a manner, as to excel equally in the : 
one and in the other kind of writing. 
Cicero, the moſt excellent of all the 


Latin orators, furniſhes us with a re- 


markable inſtance of this; he being a 


very indifferent poet, though a moſt 
admirable orator. Nevertheleſs there 
have been found ſome moderns who 


yer 
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in proſe. Such, for example, was 
Hugo Grotius, whoſe books in verſe 
and in proſe areequally eſteemed: but 

there is no inſtance of this that I am 
acquainted with, more celebrated than 
that of George 


Grotius; nor do I know of any perſon 


Table to him.“ 


Mr. Grainger, in his Biographical 


Hikory of England, ſpeaking of the 


wonderful Crichton, obſerves, that 


e if he had lived longer, and written 
more, it is probable that his works 
would not, like thoſe of his country- 
man, Buchanan, have continued un- 
impaired by time. Crichton ſhot up 
| Jike the mountain pine; Buchanan 
ſlowly like the oak. The one is ra- 
ther an object of temporary admira- 
tion; the other retains its ſtrength and 


Buchanan, whoſe 
ſtyle, both in the one and the other | 
manner of writing, ſurpaſſes that of 


beauty after it hath ſtood the ſhock of 


Ages.“ : 


Buchanan's genius and learning have 


juſtly procured him, as a writer, the 
applauſe even of his enemies; but as 
a man, he has been expoſed to the 
moſt virulent invectives. 
confining themfelves to truth, they 
have not even kept within the bounds 


of probability; and ſome of the ca- 


lumnies which have been publiſhed 


againſt him, are calculated only to 


excite laughter. One of theſe, which 
is ſomewhat curious, we ſhall here give 
at full length, becauſe, as Bayle very 
juſtly obſerves, it will ſhew how far 


the confidence of lying publickly may 


be carried. The following are the 


Far from 


words of Father Garaſſe; “ J will 


relate to our new Atheiſts the miſera- 
ble end of a man of their belief and 
humour as to eating and drinking. 
The man I mean, was George Bucha- 


nan, a perfect Epicurean during his 


life, and a true Atheiſt at the hour of 
his death. This libertine having ſpent 
his youth in debauchery at Paris 


—_— — 
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yet have had not leſs merit as writers 


and Bourdeaux, minding ivy taverns, 
and tavern buſhes, more than the lau. 


rel of Parnaſſus, and being in his lat- 


ter days recalled to Scotland, to in. 


ſtruct the young prince, who is now 


the moſt ſerene King of Great Britain, 
continuing his debauches of the belly, 
made ſhiſt to get the dropſy by immo- 
derate drinking. Though it was ſaid 


of him by way of jeſt, that he was 
that in both theſe reſpects, is compa. 


troubled vine intercute, and not «qua 
intercute. Sick as he was, he forbore 
not to drink as freely as he did when 


in health, and with as little water as 


he uſed formerly to drink at Bour- 


deaux. The phyſicians who were 


ordered to attend him by the king, 
their maſter, ſeeing their patient's ex. 
ceſſes, told him very plainly, and with 
ſome warmth, that he did what he 
could to kill himſelf, and that if he 


continued the fame courſe of life, he 
could not laſt above a fortnight or 


three weeks. He then deſired them 
to hold a conſultation among them- 


ſelves, to ſee how long he could live 


by abſtaining from wine, which they 


did, and their determination was, that 


if he could command himſelf ſo far, 
he might yet live five or fix years; but 
he replied, Get you gone with your 
preſcriptions and your diets, and know 
that I had rather live three weeks, and 
get drunk every day, than five or ſix 
years without taſting wine;“ and im- 


mediately like a deſperate perſon, 


having diſmiſſed his phyſicians, he or- 
dered a tun of Bourdeaux wine to be 
brought to the ſide of his bed, reſolv- 
ing to ſee the bottom of it before he 


died; and he behaved ſo gallantly, 


that he drained it to the lees, literally 


fulfilling what is contained in tbat 


pretty epigramof Epigonous, on afrog, 


which having fallen into a veſſel ful 
of wine, cried out, | 3 
4 O! who are ſo ſoberly mad as to 


drink water? © 5 
« Having death andthe glaſsbetw-een 


his teeth, the miniſters viſited him to 


bring him to bis right wits, and a 
_ * . 
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prevail on him to die with ſome ſenſe | as for this, it is fitter to excite one's 


of religion. One of them ended his 
exhortation by deſiring him to recite 
the Lord's prayer, upon Which he 
opened his eyes, and ſtaring wildly at 
the miniſter, ſaid, + Whatts that which 
vou call the Lord's prayer?” Thoſe 


who were preſent having replied that 
it was the Pater Noſter, and begged. 


him, if he could not pronounce that, 
to repeat at leaſt ſome other Chriſtian 
prayer, that he might die like a good 


man, © as for me,” ſaid he, ina firm 


and reſolute tone, I never knew an 
other prayer than this: | 


* Cinthia prima ſuis miſerum me cepit 
| ocellis, „„ 
Contactum nullis ante cupidinibus.“ 


“ Cinthia's bright eyes did firſt 


en- 
tbral my heart, ; 


Untouch'd defore by any female dart.“ 


And ſcarcely had he repeated ten 


or twelve verſes of that elegy of Pro- 


pertius, when he expired 10 the midſt 
of bottles and glaſſes; and it may be 
ſaid of him, that in reality purpurea 
_ vomit ille_ aui mam, he vomited forth 
his purple ſoul ; and ſuch, is com- 
monly the end of all ,Epicureans.” 
The fame ſtory is to be found in the 
Grammaticus Prafuuus 0: 
Sandæus. 3 


Another ſtory of the ſame kind, re 
lated by Bayle, from Moreri, is to | 


the following purpoſe: The king ha- 
ving ſent his phyſicians to him, he re- 
fuſed to ſee them, and gave no better 
treatment to a Miniſter, who found 
him employed in reading Pliny's Na- 
tural Hiſtory, The minilter preſented 
bim the Bible, but Buchanan rejected 
it with the utmoſt anger; and ſhewing 
him his Pliny, ſaid, * Go, I find more 
truth in this book than ia all your 
ſeriptures. Thus did this Atheilt 
end his days, and all Scotland has at- 
teſted the truth of this fact. There 
are ſome lies which a man cannot read 


Vol. III. 


without indignation, ſays Bayle; but 


t che Jeſuit 


j 


1 
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mir th than anger. Among the ſtories 


related of Buchanap, which deſerve 


no regard, may be mentioned that of 
his having expreſſed his ſorrow on his 
death-hed for what he had written 


againſt Mary, Queen of Scots. Mac- 


kenzie gives ſome countenance to this 
tale; but it appears to be entirely void 
of foundation. The learned John Le 
Clerc hath, indeed, very ably demon- 


ſtrated that there is much reaſon to 
conclude, that many of the ſevere cen- 


ſures thrown out againſt Buchanan 
were the reſalt of ignorance, preju- 


dice, and party animoſity. That he 
_ himſelt was influenced by ſome de- 


gree of partiality to the party with 


which he was connected, that he was 


ſometimes deceived by the reports of 


others, and that in the earlier part of 


his hiſtory, his zeal for the honour of 


his country has led him into ſome 


miſrepreſentations, may perhaps be 


admitted; but it does not appear that 
he wilſully and intentionally violated 

the truth, or that there is any juſt 
ground for queſtioning bis integrity. 
Le Clerc obſerves, that as to the 
ſhare which Buchanan had in public. 


affairs, we are told in the memoirs of 


Sir james Melvil, who was of the op- 


poſite party, that “ he diſtinguiſhed 
„e himſelf by his probity and mode- 


ration.“ The prejudices of ſome 


writers againſt him bave been very 


great. As he had ſatyriſed the prieſts, 


many of them became his inveterate 
enemies: he was generally odious to 


| the bigotted advocates for the Romiſh 


church, and to the partiſans of Mary; 
and his free and manly ſpirit rendered 


him extremely diſagreeable to court. 
flatterers, and the defenders of tyran- 
ny. His dialogue De Jure Regni, 
which contains ſome of the beſt and 
moſt rational principles of govern- 


ment, whatever may be thought of 
ſome particular ſentiments in it, and 


which diſplays uncommon acuteneſs 
| and extent of knowledge, has been one 
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againſt him: but it is a performance 
that does him great honour, efpeci- 
ally as it was calculated to enforce 
found maxims of civil policy, in an 

age in which they were generally very 
little underſtood. 'The ingenious Dr. 
Gilhert Stuart, ſpeaking of Buchanan, 
_ fays, © It has been reproached to this 
cultivated ſcholar; that he gives his 
ſentiments with too much liberty. I 
am ſurpriſed that ſo many critics have 
concurred in this cenſure. Is there a 
quality in an author ſo honourable, ſo 
uieful, as that of expreſſing what he 
thinks! Is it proper that ſcience and 


learning ſhould be put in priſon, and 


diſhonoured by confinement and fet- 
' ters? Miſerable is that nation, where 
literature is under any form but that 

of a republic.“ 1 


SS888888S8889388 
The Hiflory of Madam Tiquet, con- 


demned for attempting the Aſſaſſina- 
| : tion of ber Huſband, | | 1 


(Concluded from page 666.) 


* HE next day, Madam de Senon- | 
quet of the laſt aſſaſſination; but 
there was enough to prove her guilty 
of contriving the firſt, and to condemn, 
her to capital puniſhment, according 


ville came to ſee her, and as ſhe 
was going away, the other ſaid to her, 


Madam, I beg the favour of you to 


ſtay a little, they are juſt coming to 


The Hiſtory of Madame Tiquet. 


cauſe of the illiberal abuſe thrown out ¶ him money to divert him, and look. | 


apprehend me, and I would not chuſe 


to be alone on ſuch an emergency. 
Scarce had ſhe done ſpeaking, when 
the Sieur Deſſita, Lieutenant-Crimi- 
nal, entered. She ſaid to him, with- 
out any emotion, Sir, you might have 
ſaved yourſelf the trouble of bringing 
with you ſo great a retinue; I was 
reſolved to Rand my ground; and ſo 
far from having any mind to fly, 


| I would have followed you though 


you had been all alone. Then ſhe 
begged him to ſeal up her houſe, for 
the ſecurity of her effects; and turn- 
ing to her ſon, a boy of about eight 
or nine years old, who was greatly af- 


lain, a ſervant to ſtrangers, | 
irighted, cheared him up, by giving | of money at different times; the ſaid 


ing upon him with her uſual air of 
cheerfulneſs and ſerenity. Tbis done, 
ſne took leave of Madam de Senonville, 
and ſtepped into the coach with the 
Judge. As ſhe paſſed into the little 
market-place, ſhe obſerved a lady of 
her acquaintance, and courteouſly ſa- 


luted her. Amidſt the Archers who 


guarded her, ſhe preſerved the {ame 


mien and air which the uſed to have 


in the ordinary affairs of life; ſo that 
ſhe looked more like one going upon 
a party of pleaſure than to a priſon 

owever, as ſhe approached the Pe. 
tit Chatelet, where ſhe was to be con. 
fined, ſhe changed colour; but in a 
moment after, ſhe recovered all the 
command of herſelf ſhe had before, 
From thence ſhe was brought before 
the Grand Chatelet, or Provoſi's 
Court, where Auguſtus Cattelain came 
of nimſelf, moved by the inſtigation 
of his conſcience, to declare, in the 
tace of juſtice, that three years betore, 
ſhe had given him money to aſſaſſinate 
her huſband, and that the porter was 
in the plot. Both he and Cattelain 


Were arreſted. Pa There Was not ſuffi- 5 


cient evidence to convict Madam Ti- 


to the laws of the land. Upon this 


foundation, the Judges condemned 


this unfortunate wretch, on the third 
of June 1699, to be beheaded, and 


the porter to be hanged. 


The court confirmed the ſentence, 


which in ſubſtance was as follows: 
Whereas Dame Angelica Carli- 
er, ſpouſe to the Sieur Tiquet, and 


James Moura, porter to the ſaid lady, 
have been duly attainted and convic- 


ted of having plotted, meditated, and 
concerted together, the aſſaſſination 


of the ſaid Sieur Tiquet, and for 
that effect, furniſhed Auguſtus Catte- 
with ſums 


Cates | 
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Carlier is hereby condemned to have 
her bead chopped off, upon a ſcaffold 
to be erected for that purpoſe in the 
Place de Greve; and the ſaid Moura 
to be hanged and ſtrangled upon a 
gallows, &c. Their goods, all, and 
every one, to be confiſcated to the 


ing., or to whom the night ſhall be- 


long; and in caſe the confiſcation does 
not take place, the ium of one hund- 

red thouſand livres to be appropriat- 
ed out of the ſaid effects to the king's 
uſe; and one hundred thouſand hv- 


res to be given, by way of a civil re- 


paration and damages, to ſaid Sieur 
Tiquet, whereof he ſhall have the uſe 
during his natural lite, and reverſion 
ſhall belong to the two children 
of the marriage. And before the ex- 
ecution, the ſaid Carlier and Moura 
ſhall be put to the torture ordinary 
and extraordinary, for diſcovery of 
their accomplices. Given the 17th 


| of June 1699. 


Auguſtus Cattelain was after ward 
condemned to the galleys for life. 


As for the other perſons accuſed, 


ſome of them were referred to a more 
ample information, and the reſt diſ- 
milled. | 


Monſ. Tiquet being cured of his 


wounds, went to Verſailles, accompa- 


| 


nied with his two children, and threw 


himſelf at the king's feet; “ Sire, ſays 
he to him, I implore your clemency 
towards Madam Tiquet; be not 


more ſevere than God himſelf, who 
is diſpoſed to pardon her. Is the 
ed. They anſwered, it would be de- 
ter mined very ſoon ; for they had 
not hitherto given notice of the ſen- 
tence, The Sieur de la Chetardie, 
the Curate of S. Sulpitius, had come 
to ſee her, and endeavoured to mfpire 
her with ſentiments of religion the 

| moſt ſuitable to the ſtate ſhe was in. 
But the reſiſted all theſe impreſſions, 
and ſeemed to be hardened againſt 


oſſeuce done to your juſtice greater 
than to me? I, her huſband, forgive 


; ber, my children lift up to you 
= their pure and innocent hands in be- 


half of their mother. The crime 
18 expiated by the qualms and hor- 
rors that the unfortunate lady, as 
4 victim ready to be ſacrificed to 
Juſtice, has already felt. In pu- 
Wiſhing guilt let not innocence be 
puniſhed.” The king was inflexible. 


Then M. Tiqpet contined himſelf to | 
alk his wite's: confiſcated fortune, | 


ed 


which he obtained, and thereby de- 
ſtroyed the whole merit of bis inter- 


ceſſion, becauſe he preferred his laſt. 


- petition in the ſame breath with the 


fir(t. . 


Madam Tiquet's brother, who was 


a captain in the guards, as well as 
the Sieur de Mongeorge, did all 
that lay in their power to procure 
her pardon ; the former employed 


people of the firſt rank to ſolicit for 
his ſiſter ; and the king would have 
yielded to their entreaties, but the 


Archbiſhop of Paris, M. de Noailles, 
who was afterwards Cardinal, repre- 


ſented to him; “ that the ſecurity 
of huſbands lives depended upon 
the puniſhment of this offender ; for 
that the pardoning of her, would 


embolden others to commit a crime, 
which was already but too com- 
mon, the Grand Penitentiary having 
his ears beaten over and over with 


confeſſions of women, who accuſed 
themſelves of having attempted the 
lives of their huſbands.“ This re- 

monſtrance determined the king to 


ſuffer juſtice to take its courſe on fo 

notorious an example. 
The altars ſet up in the ſtreets ſor 

the ſolemnity of the Corpus Chriſti 


| proceſſion, on the eve of which feſtival 


Madam 'I'iquet had been condemned, 
occaſioned the execution to be defer- 


| red till Friday. She was conducted 


on that day to the torture- room. 
While ſhe was going thither, ſhe aſk- 
ed if her cauſe was not yet determin- 


every ſentiment of à ſincere peni- 
UTC ( | | 
When ſhe was before the Lieu- 
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tenant Criminal, the ſentence was 
read to her: during which time ſhe 
was narrowly obſerved, to ſee what 
impreſſion ſuch a terrible judgement 
would make upon her. She heard it 
without once moving an eye-brow, or 
charging colour, The judge then 
ada feſſiug her, faid : Madam, you 


Have veen hearing a ſentence which 


puts you into a ſtate very different 
from what you have been in: you 
w.is in an honourable ſtation ; the 


pleaſures to which you have aban 
doned yourſelf, 
charming 


made life very 
to you and agreeable. 
Lo! you are now in the boſom of 
ignominy, and on the brink of ſuf- 


fering extreme puniſhment ; what a 
between 
thoſe days of mirth and jollity, and 


vaſt difference, then, is 


this cruel, this doleful day of hor- 
Tor you now, ſee! 
Madam, to ſummon all your reſo- 
lution to ſwallow down this bitter, 


but ſalutary cup, and to be able to 
prophet, 1 


fay, with the royal 
will take this cup of ſalvation. You 
ought to throw yourſelf upon the 
mercy of God, calling upon him, 


| who alone can enable you to bear 


the weight of your, croſs, and min- 
gle ſweets with the baleful ingre- 
dients of your cup. 


of that death you are condemned 


to ſuffer, ſince you may conſider it 


only as a paſſage that leads into a 


better life.“ 


Madame Tiquet Fee che 


judge, that mortifying circumſtances 
made her perceive the difference be- 
tween thoſe happy days ſhe had paſ_ 
| Ted, and the preſent, 


$ 1 am, lays 
ſhe to him, before you in the poſ- 


ture of a ſopplicant ; you, Sir, may 


well remember the time, when 1 
made quite another figure in your 
preſence ? ?? {alluding to his having 


what remains, continued e, I am 
not much diſmayed at my ſufferings ; 


You will need, 


If fo, you. 
may be reconciled to the thoughts 


6 For... 


th 7 


ä 


— 


— 


2 


** 


for their curioſity. 
in white, which colour heightened 
She. was, 


— 
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the day that terminates my life, 
will terminate my misfortunes :; 
without daring death I will ſup- 
port it with tirmnefs of mind. I 


anſwered at the bay, without giving 
myſelf any trouble; J have heard 
my ſentence without ſhrinking; [_ 


'will ftill endeavour to be con- 
ſiſtent with myſelf upon the ſcaf— 
fold, And to my lat expiring 
groan,” 


The Lientenant nn adi 
her to acknowledge her crime, which 


ſhe had hitherto denied, and to re- 
veal ber accomplices, that the miphc 
avoid the puniſhment of the rack, 


She declared at firſt, that ſhe 


would make no conſelſios'; but when 
ſhe had the firſt pot of water given 
her, ſhe refleQed: that her obſiinacy 


would be of no avail to her; where. 
upon ſhe conſeſſed all. 
ed whether the Sieur de Mongeorge 
had any participation in her crime, 
She anſwered with ſome warmth, 
Ah! I took care not to let him in. 
to the ſecret, elle Phad loſt his elle 
for ever.“ 

Then the ene of 8. Sulpitios 
approached, and put her in a diſpo- 


ſition for. meeting death. Aſter be 


had anſwered ſome ſcruples which 


| ſhe propoſed to him, ſhe prayed him 


very earneſtly to aſk pardon tor her 


of her huſband, and to aſſure bim, 


that ſhe died with the return of that 
tender affection which ſhe had for 
him at the an of their mar- 


riage. 
There never was . a great 


er confluence of people, than what 


crouded all the ſtreets through which 
Madame Tiquet was to paſs to the 
place of execution. 


who were ſtifled to death, paid dear 
She was dreſſed 


the luſtre of ber beauty. 


drawn in a cart, accompanied with 
the porter, and their two confeſſors. 


When ſhe ſaw that prodigious multi 
x tude 


She was aiſk- 


Several perſons, _ 


FI —— U <S 
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tade of people, all whoſe eyes were 
fixed upon her, as if they would have 
penetrated into the inmoſt receſſes of 
her ſoul, ſhe figured to herſelf the 
moſt terrible idea of her ignominy, 
and was ready to fink under the 
thought of being thus ſet up for a 
ſpectacle of horror and reproach to 
all the world. "Then her confeſſor 
ſaid to her, ** Madam, turn your 
thoughts on heaven, where you 
hope to find admittance : drink 
this cup, with the ſame conrage as 
Teſus Chriſt drank his, who was as 
innocent as you are criminal. 80 
great a model, and fo glorious a re. 
ward of reſignation to the will of 
God, ſhould enable yon to ſupport 
all this load of ignominy ; let the 
objects which are viſible to the eye 
or faith, hide from you thoſe which 
you ſee with your bodily eyes. Con- 
fider theſe temporary ſufferings as a 
reſource which God had preſerved 
in the treaſures of his providence, 
to fave you from eternal death. 
Admire the riches of his goodneſs 
through the ſeverity of his juſtice, 
and acknowledge him molt merciful, 
even in this his fatherly correction.“ 
Theſe words pronounced with a 
_ malterly tone, recalled her former 
courage; ſhe lifted up her hood, 
Which the had let down to cover 
her face, and viewed the ſpectators 
vith a modeſt eye, but firm and re- 
ſolute, A ] y Obes 
She entered into a very moving 
_ converſation with her porter, who | 
aiked her pardon for having contri- 
buted to her death, by acknowledg- 


wo 


ing his crime, She anſwered, That 


his aſking pardon was prepoſterous, 
fuce it was ſhe was gnilty towards 
him by engaging him in ſo horrid a 
_ crime, and conſequently procuring him 
ſo ſad a recompente of his ſervices. 
They exhorted each other to die like 
Chriſtians, with an eloquence that 
flowed from the heart, and that was 
dot the leſs ſtrong in the porter, for 


r 


: „ 


diſorder, that he miſſed his aim 
thrice; And her head was no ſooner 
ſevered from her body, than an uni- 
verſal ſhriek was raiſed on all ſides. 


— 


Her head was ſuffered to lie for 


being the production of pure nature, 
without the heip of education. 
There were round the place of 
execution ſeveral ſcaffolds, ranged in 
the form of an amphitheatre, The 


whole court and city were convened 


to this mournful ſpectacle; the win- 
dows, the balconies, the battlements 


and tops of houſes, all were extreme- 


ly crouded. | 
When ſhe arrived at the place, 


there fell ſuch a deluge of rain, that 


they were obliged to put a ſtop to 
the execution till the ſtorm was o- 
verblown. All the while 


execution, and a mourning coach, in 
which her horſes were yoked, wait- 
ing to receive her body; yet all 
theſe horrid images of death did not 
ſtagger her reſolution. She ſaw the 


porter executed before her, and bit- 
terly lamented his deſtiny, without 


appearing to make any reflection 
earthly upon her own. When ſhe 
was going to mount the ſcaffold, ſhe 


reached forth her hand to the execu- 
tioner, that he might lend her his at- 
ſiſtance; firſt putting it to her mouth; 


and accompanying it with a civil in- 
clination of the head, which ſhewed 


that ſhe was very far fromhaving any 


abhorrence towards him. 

When ſhe was upon the ſcaffold, 
ſhe kiſſed the block, and acted with 
as much preſence of mind as if ſhe 


had been a player trained to act that 


part in a tragedy : ſhe adjuſted her 
hair, her head-dreſs, and in a mo- 
ment put herſelf in the moſt proper 


attitude for receiving the ſtroke of 


death. The executioner was in ſuch 


Thus died Madame Tiquet, more 


torious criminal ; according to the 
teſtimony her Confeſſor gives of her. 


ſome 


ſhe had 


before her eyes the implements of her 


like a Chriſtian heroine than a no- 
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ſome time upon the ſcaffold, that 
this affecting ſpectacle might ſtrike 
a deeper impreſſion into the minds 


ok all, eſpecially of the married wo- 


men witneſſing the execution, who 
might poſſibly be tempted to commit 
the ſame horrid crime, It was turn- 
ed towards the Town-houſe; and a 
lady who has given a relation of 
this tragical death, whereof ſhe was 
an eye-witneſs, ſays, there never 
was any thing finer than this bead, 
and that ſhe was dazzled with its 
beauty. | 

Though this illuſtrious criminal 
was then forty-two years old, ſhe 
had preſerved all the lultre of her 
beauty; and as ſhe 
full ſtrength and vigour, death, in 
theſe firſt moments, ſeemed to have 


_ extinguiſhed none of the charms of 


her Je. :. i 
During the time of the execution, 


the Sieur de Mongeorge was at Ver- 


ſailles, walking in a penſive mood a- 
long the park, The King told hum 


in the evening, he was overjoyed to 


hear that Madame Tiquet had juſti- 


fied him in public, and aſſured him 
that he never ſuſpected him. 


The 
Sieur thanked his Majeſty, and beg- 
ged a licence for eight months to 
travel out of the kingdom, to be at a 
diſtance from all objects that might 
recal his grief. | 


On the Theobgy of the Sixth Book of 
Virgil's Eneid. y Dr. Beattie. 


[From the Second Vol. of the Edin- 
burgh Philoſophical Tranſactions. J 


HE poetical beauties of Virgil's EZ 
ſixth book are great and many; 
and a moſt agreeable 


taſk it would 
be to point them out : but that 1s not 


my preſent purpoſe. Nor do I intend 
to draw a compariſon of the ſenti- 
ments of our poet with thoſe of Ho- 


died in her 


ſpirits. 
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mer, concerning a future ſtate, From 
Homer, no doubt, Virgil received 


the firſt hint of this epiſode; but the 
evocation of the ghoſts, in the ele. 
venth book of the Odyſſey, is not in 


any degree ſo ſtriking, or fo poetical, 
as Eneas's deſcent into the world of 
Nor does the former exhibit 
any diſtinct idea of retribution, In 
it all is dark and uncomfortable. « ] 
would rather, ſays the ghoſt of A. 
chilles, be the ſlave of a poor pea ſar 
among the living, than reign ſole mo. 
narch of the dead:“ a pallage blam- 
ed, not without reaſon, by Plato, as 
unfriendly to virtue, and tending to 
debaſe the ſon] by an unmanly fear 
of death. 

My deſign is, to give as plain an 
account as I can of the theology (it [ 
may be allowed to call it fo) of this 
part of Virgil's poem. And [ ſhall 


make the poet his own interpreter, 


without truſting to commentators, or 


ſeeking unneceſſary illuſtrations 5 


Plato, to whom Virgil, 


though | 


differs from him in many par Seal, | 
was indebted for the outlines ot the 


— 


ſyſtem, and who probably owed them 


to philoſophers of the Pythagorean 


ſchool. | 
The learned Biſhop Warburton hos 


commented on this part of the Lneid, 


Many of his obſervations are pertinent, 
but ſome are iancitul; and in more 


| places than one he ſeems to have 


| XN 22 XL; 4 548.505 x | 


miſunderſtood the author. His ge- 
neral polition is, That what the poet 
ſays of Elyſium and the infernal fe- 


E gions, we are to underſtand as nothing 


more than a figurative account of the 


| myſteries exhibited in the temp e 0: 
Ceres at Eluſis; and that the poet 


meant in this way to tell us that 
Eneas had, like ſome other heroes 01 
lawgivers of old, been initiated inte 
thoſe myſteries. 1 his theory be ſup- 


ports very ingeniouſly, but not, J be- 


lieve, to the ſatisfaction of many read- 
ers. 1 admit there are allegories in 


che book, as 1 ſhall have occaſion. © 
OV 5 


1 * 


hero's atchievements. 


poet's fable; and that he contrived it 


he might thence take an opportunity 


with them. One was, by cauſing ſome. 
prieſt or ſoothſayer to prophecy con- 


E taught in ſome of the ſchools, as 


cal ſentiments of my author, I need 
not take up much time, either in vin- 


| terranean regions. That on tlie coaſt of 
Italy, in the neighbourhood of Cu- 
ma, there ſhould be a paſſage under | 
ground, leading to the rivers Ache- 
ron, Cocytus, and Styx, and thence | 
to Tartarus on the left hand, and Ely- 


A O89 a Rea ct ld 


ſium, though thus ſituated, there ſhould 


and delightful groves and rivers, and 
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ſow; but that the whole is an al- | 
legory, or rather an allegorical repre- 
ſentation of the Eleuſinian myſteries, 
] can no more ſuppoſe, than that the 
arrival at Carthage is an allegory, or 
the viſit to Evander, or the combat 
with Turnus, or any other of our 
I conſider this 

epiſode as truly epic, and as a part, 
though not a neceſſary part, of the 


firſt, that he might embelliſh his work 
with a poetical account of a future 
fate; and ſecondly, and chiefly, that 


to introduce a comnliment to his 
country, by celebrating the virtues 
of ſome of the great men it had pro- 
duced. As theſe great men did not 
fourifh till after the death of Eneas, 
there were but two ways in which the 
poet could make himſelf acquainted 


* — n 


cerning them; and the other, by ſo 
availing himſelf of the doctrines of 
pre-exiſtence and travimigration, then 


ON 


to exhibit in their pre-exiſtent ſtate, 
ſuch of the hero's polterity as there 
migbt be occaſion for. He choſe 


| the latter method; and has ſo man 


aged it, that we muſt acknowledge 


the choice to have been judicious. | 


As the chief thing L have in view is, 
to illuſtrate the moral and theologi- 


dicating, or in apologizing for, his 
general fiction; I mean his laying | 
the ſcenery ot a future ſtate in the ſub- 


ſium on the right; that in this Ely- 


de a ſun and ſtars, and graſſy plains, 


— — 


— 


two gates, the one of ivory, the other 
of horn, opening into the upper world 


at no great diſtance from the Cumæ 


above mentioned; and that in the ſub- 
terranean ſpaces thus bounded, there 
ſhould be different ſorts of accommo- 
dation for all the ſhades or ſouls of 


the dead: —theſe, I ſay, are fables, 
which as they cannot, according to our 


way of judging, be reconciled to pro- 
bability, or even to poſſibility, we muſt 


| endeavour to acquieſce in the beſt 


way we can, 80, in reading Ovid's 
{tory of Phaeton, if we would enter 
into the poet's views, and be ſuitably 
affected with his narrative, we muſt 
ſuppoſe, what we know to beabſolutely 


impoſſible, that the ſun is driven a- 


bout the world in a chariot, which, 
though made of gold and ſilver, and 
dragged by real horſes, and ſupport- 


ed by nothing but air, yet paſſes a- 
long in a beaten highway, where the 


marks of the wheels are clearly diſ- 
cernible. Fables of this fort, howe- 


ver inconſiitent with the laws of na- 
ture, when rendered by the art of the 


poet conſiſtent with themſelves, it 


is not our intereſt to criticize too 
minutely; eſpecially it, like that now 


under coniideration, they abound in 
ſublime deſcription and infirudtive leſ- 
ſons of morality. The fable then 
Jet us acquieſce in for a moment. 
Our dreams, while they laſt, we be- 


| leve without inconvenience; and the 
ſcenery of this fable will not be more 


laſting than that of a dream. 


As a ſort of apology for the wild- 


neſs of ſome parts of this fable, it 
may be remarked, that formerly, at 


Cum, near which the Trojan fleet 
was now flationed, there lived a pro- 


pheteſs called the Cumean Sybil; that 


ia her neighbourhood, encompaſſed 
with thick woods, there was a lake 
called Avernus, which emitted peſ- 
tilential ſteams; that in 
parts of Italy there are many dreadful 


the fawe 


caverns, one of which 1s to this day 
called the Sybil's Grotto; and that 
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for thoſe who knew nothing of the 
real ſize of the earth, or the final de- 
ſtination of man, it was not altoge- 
ther abſurd to imagine, as all dead 


bodies return to the earth, that the 
ſubterranean regions might be the 


manſions of the ghoſts or ſhades of 


human beings departed. . 
The neceſſary ſacrifices being per- 
formed, and Eneas having found in 
the woods that golden bough which, 
being intended as a preſent to Proſer- 
pine, was to ſerve him as a paſiport 
through her dominions; the Sybil or 
prieſteſs plunged into the cavern, cal- 
ling to him to follow her, with his 
ſword drawn in his hand. They went 
a great way through a lonely region, 


where there was no more light than 


one travelling in a wood receives in 
a cloudy night from the moon. At 
length they arrived at the entrance of 


terrible beings reſided: Diſeaſe, Old 
Age, Fear, Famine, Poverty, and 
Death, and Labour, and War, and 


Diſcord; and ſuch monſtrous things 


as centaurs, gorgons, harpies and 
giants, one with three heads, and an- 


other with 2 hundred hands, and the 
chimera breathing; fire, and the many- 


headed ferpent of Lerna roaring hi- 
deouſly, By placing theſe at the en- 
trance, the poet perhaps intended to 


ſignify, in the way of allegory, the 


horrors that accompany the near ap- 
proach of death; or perhaps thoſe 
many evils, real and imaginary, which 
we mult all paſs through in our way 
to the other world. 275 
From this place to the river Styx 
was a region, in which the ghoſts of 


thoſe, whoſe bodies had not been 


honoured with the rites of ſepulture, 
were obliged to wander in a melan- 
choly condition for the ſpace of an hun- 
dred years, betore they could be per- 
mitted to paſs the river, or appear 
betore any of the internal judges. 
Here Eneas met with his old pilot 
Palinarus, who, in their laſt voyage, 


T PI 


—_ 


| 
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| having fallen overboard in the night, 
and ſwam to the main land of Italy, 
was there murdered by the natives, 
who did not give themſelves the troy. 
ble to bury him, but threw his body 
into the ſea, He begged Eneas to 


take him under his protection, ang 


procure him a paſſage over the Styx. 
It cannot be, ſaid the Sybil; you 
muſt have patience. In the place 
where you were murdered, there will 
ſoon be prodigies, which will induce. 
the natives to perform your funeral 
rites, and call a promontory-atter your 


name; and then you may. paſs the 


river, but not before.” Palinarus ac- 
quieſced, well pleaſed to hear that 
iuch honours awaited him. 

_ To anculcate this doErine, that the 
ſonl would ſuffer for fome time in a- 
nother world, if the body were not 


| decently buried in this, and that the 
the infernal world, where a number of 


neglect of the funeral ceremonics is 


| offenſive. to ſuperior beings, was a 


very warrantable fraud in the las- 
givers of Greece and Fgypt; as it 
would no doubt make the people at. 
tentive to a duty, whereof we find 
that ſavage nations are too apt to be 
forget not its 
Our two adyenturers were now ap» 


| 2 the river; when Charon the 


erryman, alarmed” at the fight i a 
living man in complete armour, called 
to the Trojan to ſtop, and give an ac” 
count of himſelf. The Sybil pacified 
Charon, by declaring the name and 

quality of her fellow-traveller, and 

ſhowing the golden bough. They 
were then ferried over; and the three- 
headed dog Cerberus, preparing d 
attack them, was quieted wich a cake 
which the prieſteſs had got ready for 
him, and which he had no ſooner 
ſwallowed than he tell aſleep. 1 

What could have given rife to this. 

fable of Charon and his boat, it is not 
very material to inquire. My tholo- 

gical wiiters have ſaid, That the 


Greeks learned it from the Egyptians, 


which is indeed probable — 
e eee - 
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that the Egyptians framed both this, | 


and ſome other fables relating to the 
dead, from certain cultoms peculiar 
to their country; that in particular 
there was, not far from Memphis, a 
famous burying-place, to which the 
dead bodies were conveyed 1n a boat 
acroſs the lake Acherutia 3 and that 
Charon was a boatman who had lon 
officiated in that ſervice. The learn: 
ed Dr Blackwell ſays, in his life of 
Homer, that, in the old Egyptian 
language, Charoni ſignified ferryman. | 
we travellers had now before them | 
a region which the poet calls /ugexter | 
>  campi, extending from the other fide 

| of the Styx to the road that leads to 
| Elyſium on the right hand, and that 
which terminates in Tartarus on the 
left, Theſe melancholy plains mult | 
not be | confounded with Tartarus. 
The latter is a place of eternal tor- 
ment; prepared for thoſe who, in this 

_ world, had been guilty of great erimes; 
for there, ſays the poet, Sedet, 
eternumque ſedebit infelix Theſeus.“ 
The former, though an uncomforta- 
ble region, is not a place of endlels | 
puniſhment, but a fort of purgatory, | 
in which all thoſe ſouls that ate not 
conſigned to Tartarus, are doomed to 
undergo certain purifying pains, to 
prepare them {or Elyſium. Theſe pains - 
are more or leſs ſevere, and of long- 
er or ſhorter duration, according to 
the degree of guilt committed in the 
upper world. The ſouls, on paſſing 
the Styx; appear before the judge 
Minos, who ſummons a council, ei- 
ther of ghoſts or of infernal deities, 
but whether as a jury or as witneſſes, 


we know not; and having informed 


hi mſelf of the lives and characters of 
thoſe who are brought before him, 
allots to each a fuitable manſion in 
this i, 3on ly, 
The fouls thus diſpoſed of, are— 


rſt, thoſe of good | men, ho after 
undergoing the neceſſary pains of 


Purification; paſs into Elyſium, where 


ever; 2dly, of thoſe who have been 
of little or no uſe to mankind; 3dly, 
of thoſe who have been cut off by an 
untimely death, fo that the real cha- 
racers could not be exactly aſcertain- 


ed; 474ly, of thoſe who, though guil- 


ty of crimes, had not committed any 
thing very atrocious; and, /aftly, of 


thoſe whoſe crimes, though atrocious, 


were conſidered as the effects, rather 


of an unhappy deſtiny, than of wil- 


ful depravation. : 


That the ſouls of good men, who 


were to have an eternal abode in Ely- 


ſum, were previoully obliged to un- 


dergo purgation by ſuffering, is not | 


expreſsly declared, but may be inferred 
from what Anchiſes ſays, Quiſqſue 
ſuos patimur manes :** „ every one 
of uc undergoes what is inflicted on him 


by his manes ;?? that is, by thoſe dei- 


ties of the nether world who were the 
diſpenſers of expiatory puniſhment. 
This is the original, or at leaſt the 
moſt uſual ſenſe of the word manes, 
which, however, ſometimes denotes 


metonymically, the infernal regions in 


general, and ſometimes, but more 
rarely, the fouls or ſhades who in- 
habited thoſe. regions. In Tartarus, 


it does not appear that the manes had 
any thing to do. The diſpenſers of 


puniſhment in that dreadful place were 
Tifiphone and her lier furies. The 


manes muſt have been a gentler ſorr 
of beings. Some derive the word 


from marinus, or manis, which they 
fay (on what authority 1 know not} 


| is an old adjective ſignifying good. 
The invocations of the manes practiſed 


at funerals, the altars that were erected 


to them, and theſe monumentalinſcrip- 


tions which began with the words 
Dis Manibus, were all, no doubt, in- 
tended as acts of worſhip, or as com- 


pliments, to theſe deities, and ſuppo- 
{ed to incline them to mercy in their 


treatment of the perſons deceated, 
whoſe ſouls were now in their bands 


in purgatory. Horace tells us, that 


they remain in a ſtate of bappineſstor be Manes, as well as the gads above, 


Vol. III. 
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might be rendered placable by ſong 
— Carmine di ſuperi placantur, car- 
mine manes,” Put the furies were 
anexorabl- and mercileſs “ Neſciaque 
humanis precibus manſueſcere corda.“ 
And I do not find that worſhip, or 
any other honours, were, except by 
witches, paid them, though to mo- 
ther Midnight, whoſe daughters they 
were, facrifice was occaſionally per- 
formed. Ovid ſays, indeed, that they 
relented on hearing the ſong of Or- 
pheus, but aſſures us it was for the firit 
time. Virgil, in his account of that 
affair, lays only, that they were a- 
ſtoniſhed. | 
Here I cannot but remark bow oh 

Turd it is for vs to begin an epitaph 
with the words Dis Manibus, or the 
letters D. M. which oftener than once 


1 ::ave ſeen on a modern tombltone.. 


Such an exordium may be claſſical; 
but, in a Chriſtian church- yard, an 


be more inco:gruouss 
well, when he adviſed the writers of 
his time not to ſacrifice their cate» 
chiſm to their poetry. 

I ſaid, 
have had nothing to do in Tartarus, 
Jam not ignorant, however, that 
Rueus and the common Dictionaries 
afi-m, that the word ſometimes de- 
notes the furies, and quote as an au- 


thori:y, © Ignoſcenca quidem, ſcirent 


{i 1441:0icere manes.“ But this is not 


ſufficient authority. That verſe of 
zil relates to Orpheus looking be- 


V. 
had him, when conducting his wife 


to the upper world; a fault, or infa- 


tuation, which was to be puniſhed, 


net by the ſcourge of the furies, but 


by cailing back Eurydice to the 
ſhaces below; and which the Manes, 


ho: cver. placable, could not pardon, 


bee e i was 2 direct violation of 


the crezty with Proſerpine. 

It. 26mewhat difficult to under- 
Rave. ſtincklyß what the _ ancients 
meat hy the words anima, umbræ, 


{[imulacra, Which, in this diſcourſe, 


On the Theology of the Sixth Book of Virgil Eneid. 


— 


I call gho/?s, ſhades or fouls. We know, 
that man conſiſts of a body and a foul, 
a material and an incorporeal part; 
the one, like all other bodies, inactive, 
the other the ſource of life, motion, 
and intelligence. But, on compa. 


ring the general dogrine of this fixth 
book with a paſſage in the fourth 


Georgic, and with the eleventh of 
the Odyſſey, we find that our poet, 
following in part the opinions of 0 
thagoras and Plato. and partly too th 

repreſentations of Homer, ſuppoſe 
man to conſiſt of three ſubſtances; 5%, 

a vital and active principle, derived 
either from the Deity himſelf, or from 


| that univerſal ſpirit whom he created 


in the beginning, who aaimates all 
nature, and of whom the vital princi- 
ple of brutes is alſo, according to 
Virgil, an emanation; 2%, a thade or 


| ghoſt, umbra, anima, ſimulacrum; 300 
a body. 
invocation to Proſerpine would not 


Addiſon did 


At death, the vital princi 

ple was reunited to that univerſal 
{ſpirit whereof it was originally a part; 
the body was burned or buried, and 
returned to. the earth whence it came; 


and the ſhade or ghoſt went to 
that the Manes Ls. to 


the nether world, and appeared be- 


fore Minos or Rhadamanthus, who 


aſſigned it ſuch a manſion of happi- 


nels, or torment, or of expiatory {ut- 
fering, as the perſon's behaviour on 
_ earth had merited, or his circumllan- 


ces with reſpect to pollution or putt- 
ty required. Theſe ſhades or ghoſts 
were ſo far corporeal as to be viſible, 
but could not be touched; they retain- 
ed the ſame appearance their bodies 
had before death; they had reaſon and 
ſpeech and conſcioulacts, and a re- 
membrance of their paſt lives; they 
could be happy or unhappy; retained 
all the paſſions and affections of hu- 
manity; and were capable (ſuch of 
them at leaſt as had not been atroct: 
ous criminals) of being purified from 
the pollutions of guilt by the opera- 
tion of air, fire, and water. 

The; part of the Een, camfi 


which. nen fu lt pailed geg * 


ter 


On the Theology of the Sixth Book of Viroil's Ereid. 


ter croſſing the Styx, was peopled by 
the ſhades of infants, of perſons 
who had ſuffered death bv a falſe ac 
cuſation, and of thoſe who had taken 
away their own lives. Theſe are all 
placed in the fame neighbourhood, 
probably becauſe, having been cut 
off, as we ſay, before their time, 
they had not had the means, while 
on earth, of difplaying their character 
jn its full extent. This, however, is 
but conjecture; for the poet only 
mentions the circumſtance, with- 
out aſſigning a reaſon. The ſelf-mur- 


derers, who occupy this diſtri, are 


termed in/onter, innocent or harmleſs; 
an epithet which the commentators 
do not underſtand, or at leaſt do not 


ſee the propriety of in this place. Vir- 


gil, we are ſure, did not mean to in- 


ſinuate, that ſelf-deſtroyers in general 
are guilty of no fault; for he places 


even theſe inſontes, who in reſpect of 
others were comparatively innocent, 
in an uncomfortable ſituation, and 
ſays, that they would now return to 
the earth if they could, and willing- 
ly ſubmit to poverty, and thoſe other 
evils, which when alive they thought 


inſupportable. By the word /z/on7es, 


therefore, as here applied, I under- 
ſtand ſuch unhappy perſons as had 
dieſtroyed themſelves, without being 
chargeable with any other great wiek- 
edneſs. Had they been guilty of impie- 

ty, injuſtice, want of natural affection, 
or any groſs immorality, they would, 


according to our author's plan of re- 


—_— 


tridution, have been conſigned to ever- 


laſting puniſhment in Tartarus. 
as we find them in a (tate of expiato- 
ry ſuffering, and characteriſed by 
this epithet, we muſt, I think, ſup- 
pole, that the poet here ſpeaks of that 
ſelf.deſtrution, which, being partly 


the effect of infirmity, was, in his 


| judgment, the object of pity as well 
as of diſapprob ation. 
he Trajan and his guide were 


now arrived at that part of the me- 


lancholy plains, where the country, 


But 


— 


if I may call it ſo, ſeemed to open 
into a wider extent, Here was a dif- 
trick, where, in a myrtle grove, were 
wandering the ſhades of unbappy lo- 
vers. Here Eneas met with Dido, 
who had rejoined her huſband Si- 
cheus; and here he ſaw ſeveral others, 
ſome of whom, by the by, had led 
ſuch lives on earth as would feem to 
deſerve a ſeverer doom than that of 
Virgils purgatory. | 
Adjoining to the grove of lovers, 
and ar the furtheſt extremity of theſe 


regions, was a province: inhabited by 
ſeveral of his old acquaintance, who 


were glad to ſee him, and curious to 


know the occaſion of his coming. 


The Grecian ghoſts knew himzlikewiſe, 
and fled from before him, as they had 
been accnſtomed to do in the l'rojan 
war. Here he ſaw the ſhade of his 
brother-in-law Deiphobus, in the ſame 
mangled condition in which his body 
had been left by the Greeks 1n the 
night of the burning of Troy. A 


long converſation enſued between the 


two friends, which was at laſt inter- 


rupted by the prieſteſs, who told 


Eneas that he had no further time to 


loſe. Be not angry, jaid Deipho- 


bus; I ſhall go away, return to my 

darkneſs, and there complete my 

term of penance. | N uet 

Diſcedam, explebo numerum, reddarque 
tenchris. | | 

The words expl:59 numerunt are vari- 


oufly interpreted; but the ſenſe is pro- 

Rocus is 
inclined to explain it thus, Be not 
angry, great prieſteſs, I ſhall juſt wind 


bably what is here given. 


up the laſt period of ray diſcourſe, and 


then return to my darknefs;” as if 
| the poor mangled ghoſt of Deipho- 
bus had been ambitious to diftimguiſh 


itſelf at this time as a rhctorician, 
and well {killed in the art ci rounding 
a period. Dryden underſtands the 
paſſage as I do. Serveus hints at 


the ſame interpretation, but ſeems 
to prefer another. e | 
I | To be continued.) 
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STERNE'S L4 FLEUR. 
NUMBER II. 

Ne And how ſweetly would thy meek 

«© and courteous ſpirit, my dear 


„% Monk, have lent an ear to this 
poor Soul's complaint.” 


TEN 


N the Firit Number of theſe ſhort 
mentions, it has been told, that, 
ſpirited away by the diſſolute, La 
Fleur's wife had forſaken her duty 


and her home together—this Happen; 


ed in March 1783. 

La Fleur ſeems to have in vain en- 
deavoured to acquieſce under his 
loſs. 

Seven years have jc dual 
flowu— he ſtill Ste, and laments her. 

Who was the man that with 7776 
inanity lengthened out the SENTIMEN= 
TAL JouRNEy of Sterne by books of 


DULLNESS? Come forth, 1 have evi- 


dence againſt thee, that what thon 
haſt acvanced is untrue. Italy, God 
knows! depraved enough with all the 
emaſculate vices ofthoſe who exhauit 


iubordmate fin—doomed to collect 


together viriz without VIRTUE, and 
COGNOSCENTI Who A every thing 
but THEMSELVES—ltaly faw little of 
Sterne in the Market-place—and, if 


he ſaw any thing t there at which: he 


grieved, he covered it with a veil, as 
dog difolute to be tolerated in the 
pure pages of a BRIrisn PRESS, 
Many i in this claſſic land he found 
as high in goodne/s as in greatiue/r— 
who, proud only in their power to 
| pleaſe, opened to him their muſeums, 


and welcomed him as he paſſed. Such 


were the noble families of Conti, 
Doria (ever illuſtrious), and Santa 
Cruza. 

1 haſten now to cloſe the remain- 
ing particulars of La Fleur. 

From that period when he loſt his 


wife, he has frequently viſited this 


country (to whoſe natives he is ex- 


Sterns, La Fleur. 


— 


* 


— 


tremely partial), ſometimes as a r. 
vant, at others as an expreſs. Where 
zeal and diligence were wanted, La 
Flenr was never wanting yet, 

How the Writer of this became in. 
troduced to him, is already well 


known.—Py much converſation, he 


has drawn a variety of particulars 
from bim relative to the manners of 
Sterne, and the authenticity of the 
perſonal alluſions through his travels 
— by which the public will be enabled 
to judge of the ſplendid fertility of his 
TARS F either to azcorate or dejion, 

Much ſhall be diſcovered of the habits 


of one who journeyed through life 


with bis feellngs Aying out before bim, 
and who writing as he felt, with little 
regard to the felicities of phraſe, or 
the contraction of his ideas, has ob- 


| tained, and it is likely will ever hold, 


irreſiſtible ſovereignty over the e 
aflections of the ſoul. 
Ignorance tormerly. 1 0 to 


attribute a proſundity to his works, 
| Which ſurely, if it do exiſt, mult be 
ought. and never found. They are 


valuable as exact draughts from na. 
ture of the foubles, and /ailings that 
diminiſh, the PIETY and PHILAN- 
THROPY, that exalt, the moral conſe- 
quence of MAN. 1 

The levity of Sterne is a lancet that 
lightly produces a hart, which we 
bluſh at while we acknowledge 


The ridicule of Voltaire is _— | 
| lent merriment, 


which applies à 
CAUSTIC to What is /</Zering, and en- 
joys the pain of its corroſion, 

They are both excellent ſatyriſts; 


but their fate is utterly diſſimilar. 


One is the favourite of the gloomy 
growler at his ſpecies; he who joys 
at diſcovered, depravity—the other, 
of that beſt of men, who can readily 
find an extenuation for the foibles 


of other characters, in the rauvirs 


chat he feels with ſenſibility about his 
Wu. 2 


[To be concluded] 


On Fimate Prudence. 


0% FEMALE PRUDENCE. 
 WrrrTEN BY 4 Lavpr. 


c 07 all tbe paſſions gib n us fron 
above, 


The nobleſt, Seftefts 


love, 


and the beſt tis 


readily agree that love itſelf, 
when under the direction of reaſon, 
harmonizes the ſoul, and gives it 
4 gentle, generous turn; but 1 can 


by no means approve of ſuch defi- 


nitions of that paſſion as we find in 
plays, novels, and romances; in 
moſt of thoſe writings, the authors 
ſeem to lay out all their art in ren- 


dering that charadter moſt intereſt- 


ing, which moſt ſets at defiance all 
the obligations, by the ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of which, love alone can 
become a virtue. They dreſs their 
Cupid up in roſes, call him the god 
of ſoft deſires, and ever-ſpringing 
joys, yet at the ſame time give him 
the vindictive fury and the rage of 


Mars ;—thew bim impatient of con- 


troul, and trampling over all the 
ties of duty, friendſip, or natural 
affection, yet make the motive ſanc- 
tify the crime, How fatal, how 
pernicious to a young and unex- 
perienced mind mutt be ſuch 
maxims, eſpecially when dreſſed up 
in all the pomp of words! The 
beauty of the expreſſion ſteals upon 
the ſenſes, and every miſchief, 
every woe Which love occaſions, 
appears a charm. Thoſe who feel 


the paſſion, are fo far from endea- | 


vouring to repel its force, or being 
aſhamed of their attachments, how. 
| ever oppolite to reaſon, that they 
_ indulge and take pride in turning 


into ridicule the remonſtrances of 


their more diſcerning friends. But 


what is yet more prepoſterous, and 
more evidently ſhows the ill effects 


ot writing in this manner, is, that 
We often tee guls, too young either 


to be 


rallying her, very 
thought, on the diſcovery her young 


711 
addreſſed on the ſcore of 


love, or even to know what is meant 
by the paſſion, affect the langwith- 
ment they read of, ſigh, fold their 
arms, neglect every uſeful learning, 
and attend to nothing but acquiring 
the reputation of being enough of 4 


| Woman to know all the pains and 
AYS a celebrated poet, and 1 


delicacies of love, 
MAR 
171115 
have deſcribed. She was the other 


day invited to a concert, and as ſoon 


as the muſic began to ſtrike up, 


cried out in a kind of dying tone, 


yet loud enough to be heard by 2 
great part ot the allemvly, 


« If muſic be the food of love, play on.” 
A young Jady happened to be with 


ber, who is ſuppoſed to be very 


near entering into the married ſtate, 


but contents herſelf with diſcover- 
ing what ſentiments ſhe is poſſeſſed 
of i in favour of her intended bride- 
room only to thoſe intereſted in 


them. She bluſhed e xtr mely at 
the extravagance of her companion, 
and the more ſo, as ſhe: found the 
eyes of every one turned upon her, 
and by their fmiles and whiſpers to 


each other, ſhewed that they ima- 
gined miſs had burſt into this ex- 
clamation merely on her account. 

A ſmart gentleman, in the next bench 


to them, took this opportunity of 


wittily as he 


confidante had made; and the poor 
lady was in the utmoſt conſuſion, 
untill ſhe who had occaſioned it being 


vexed to find what ſhe had faid ſo 
much miſtaken, and that no notice was 
taken of herſelf, behaved in ſuch a 


manner as to leave no roam to doubt 


which of them was the proper object 
of ridicule. 

How eaſy were it now 8 
tune-hunter to make prey of this 
bib-and-apron heroine ! 
| qualified he was to render her choice 
of him approved: and the more 


avert: 


'Cendrilla is one of thoſe 1 
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"12. On Female Prudence. 


averſe her friends appeared to ſuch 
a match, the more would the plory 
in a noble obſtinacy of contemning | 
their advice, and ſacrificing her per- 
ſon and fortune to an imaginary 
paſſion for him; and one has no 


need of being a very great prophet 


to foretel, that if the is not ſpeedily 


removed from thoſe who at prefent 


bave the care of her, and ſome other 
as have 
hitherto been made uſe of, to give 
ber a more rational way of thinking, 
the wealth that her irngal parents 


have hoarded up, in order to pur- 


chaſe for her a laſting happineſs, 
will only prove the bait tor her de- 
ſtruction. 

I am ſorry to obſerve that of late 
years this humour has been ſtrange- 
ly prevalent among our young la- 
dies, ſome of whom are ſcarce en- 
rered into their teens before they grow 


impatient for admiration, and to be 


diſtinguiſhed in love ſongs and 


verſes, expect to have a grear bulile 
made about them, and he who firſt 


attempts to perſuade them he is. a 


lover, bids very fair for carrying 


his point. The eagerneſs of their 


wiſhes to be addreſſed, gives charms 


to the addreſs itſelf, which other- 
wiſe it would not have; and hence 
it follows, that when a young crea- 
ture has ſuffered herſelf to fall a 


victim to the artifices of her pre- 
tended lover, and her own giddy 


whim, and is afterwards convinced 
of her error, ſhe looks back with no 


leſs wonder than ſhame on her palt 
conduct, deteſts the object of her 
former imaginary paſſion, and wiſhes 
nothing more than to be eternally 
rid of the preſence of him ſhe once 
| with ſo much tenderneſs purſued, 
from that | 
e <a of nature which men 
charge upon our ſex, but from that 
romantic vein. which makes us ſome-. | 
times imagine ourſelves lovers before 
we are ſo, that we frequently run 


It is not, therefore, 


— 


ö does honour to the ſex. 


birth and fortune, 


ſuch lengths to ſhake off a yoke . 
have fo precipitately put on. When 


once we truly love, we rarely change 


ve bear the frowns of fortune with 
fortitude and patience—we repent 
not of the choice we have made, 
whatever we ſuſfer by it; and nothing 
but a long continued feries of flights 
and ill-uſage from the object of our 
affection can render him leſs dear. 
To be well convinced of the ſin. 
cerity of the man they are about to 
marry, is a maxim, with great jut- 
tice, always recommended to a 
young lady; but I ſay it is no leſs 
material for her future happineis, 


as well as that of her intended part- 


ner, that ſhe ſhould be well aſſured 
of her. own heart, and examine, 
with the utmoſt care, whether it be 
real tendernefs, or a bare liking the 
at preſent feels for him: and as this 


is not to be done all at once, I can- 
not approve of haſty marriages, or 


before perſons are of ſufficient age to 


be ſuppoſed capable of wen their 
own minds. 


Could fourteen have the power of 


judging of itſelf, or for itſelf, who 
that knew the beautiful Mar teſia at 


that age, but would have depended 
on her conduct! Marteſſa, deſcend- 


ed of the molt illuſtrious race, pol 


ſeſſed of all that dignity of fenti- 
ment befitting her high birth, en- 
dued by nature with a furpriziag 
wit, judgment and penetration, 


and improved by every aid of edu- 


cation. Marte/ia, the wonder and 
delight of all who ſaw or heard her, 
gave the admiring world the greatell 


expectations that ſhe would one day 
be no leſs celebrated for all thote 
virtues 
conjugal ftate, than the at chat time 


render amiable the 


which 
was for every other perfection that 


all theſe 


Vet how, alas! did 


charming hopes vaniſh into air! 
Many noble youths, her equals in 


warched her in⸗ 
creale 


creaſe of years for declaring a paſ- 
fon, which they feared as yet 


world be rejected by thofe who had 


the diſpoſal of her: but what their 
reſpect and timidity forbad them to 
attempt, a more daring and unſuſ- 
pected rival ventured at, and ſuc- 
ceeded in. — Her unexperienced 
beart approved his perſon, and was 
pleaſed with the proteſtations he 
made her of it — In fine, the novelty 
of being addreſſed in that manner 
gave a double grace to all he ſaid, 


On Female Prudence. 


and ſhe never thought herſelf ſo 


happy as in his converſation. His 
frequent viſits at length were taken 
notice of: he was denied the privi- 
lege of ſeeing her, and ſhe was no 
longer permitted to go out without 

being accompanied by fome perſon 


who was to be a ſpy upon her 


actions. 
impatient of controul, and this re- 
ſtraint ſerved only to heighten the 


inclination ſhe had before to favour | 
him. She induiged the molt ro- 
mantic ideas of his merit and his | 
love. Her own flying fancy in- 


vented a thouſand melancholy ſoli- 
loquies, and ſet them down as made 
by him in this ſeparation, It is 
not, indeed, to be doubied, but 
that he was very much mortified at 
the impediment he found in the pro- 


lecution of his courtſhip ; but whe- 
ther he took this method of diſbur- 


thening his affliction, neither ſhe 
nor any body elte canld be aſſured. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that 
| he purſued means much more effi- 
| Cactous for the. attainment of his 
| Wilkes, By bribes, promiſes, and 

entreaties, he prevailed on a perſon, 

who came frequently to the houſe, 


to convey his letters to her, and 


bring back her anſwers. This cor- 


reſpondence was, perhaps, of greater 


She had a great ſpirit, 


5 
* 


— 


ler vice to bim than had the freedom 
of their interviews not been pre- 


vented. She conſented to be his, 
aud to make good her word, vegtured 
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her life, by deſcending from a two 
pair of flairs window, by the help of 
quilts, blankets, and other things 
taſtened to it, at the dead of 
night, His coach and fix waitcd 


to convey her at the end of the 


ſtreet, Which reaching his houſe 
ſoon after break of day, his chap- 
lain made them too faſt for any 


authority to ſeparate. 


As he was of an ancient honour- 
able family, and his eſtate very con- 
ſiderable, her friends in a ſhort time 


were reconciled to what was now 


irremediable, and they were looked 
upon as an extremely happy pair.— 


But ſoon, too ſoon, the fleeting 
pleaſures fled, 
anguiſh and bitterneſs of heart ſuc- 
' ceded; DILLEY. 

Marteſia in a viſit ſhe made to a 


and 


lady of her intimate acquaintance, 
unfortunately happened to meet, the 
youns Clermont; he was returned 
from his travels, had a handſome 
perſon, an infinity of gaiety, and a 
certain ſomething in his air and de- 
portment which had been deſtructive 
to the peace and reputation of many 
of our ſex. He was naturally of an 


amorous diſpoſition, and being ſo, 


felt all the force of charms, which 
had ſome effect even on the moſt cold 
and temperate. Emboldened by 
former ſucceſſes, 
that Marteſia was another's did not 
hinder him from declaring to her 


the paſſion ſhe had inſpired bim 
with. She found a ſecret ſatisfaction 


in hearing him, which 'ſhe was yet 


too young to conſider the danger of, 


and therefore endeavoured not to 
ſuppreſs until it became too power- 
ful for her, even if ſhe had attempted 
it with all her might; but the truth 
is, ſhe began to experience in re- 


ality a flame which ſhe had but 
imagined herſelf poſſeſſed of tor him. 


who was now her huſband, and was 


too much averſe to the giving her- 
telt pain, to combat with an 
5 nation 


in their room 


the knowledge 


incli- 
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terruption 


without witneſſes. 
virtue, hen love and opportunity 


have more 


the tenderelt terms, 
portion ſhe had of late allowed him 
of her converſation; intreated, that 
if by any inadvertency he had of- 
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nation Which ſeemed to her fravght 
only with delights. 

The houſe where their acauain- 
tance firit began, was now the ſcene 
of their future meetings. The 
miſtreis of it was too great a friend 
to gallantry herſelf, to be any in- 
to the happineſs they 
enjoyed in entertaining each other 
How weak is 


combine! — Though no woman could 
refined and delicate 
notions than Marteſia, yet all were 
ineffectual againſt the ſolicitations 
of her adorer Ciermont. One fatal 
moment deſtroyed at once all her 
own exalted ideas of honour and 
reputation, end the principles in- 


ſtilled into her mind by her virtuous. 


Preceptors. e CIs 
The conſequence of this amour 


was a total neglect of huſband; houſe 
and family. GOIN 1b 
Herſelf abandoned, all other duties 
were ſo too. So maniteſt a change 
was vifible to all that knew her, but 


moſt to ber huſband, as moſt inte- 


reſted in it. He truly loved, and 


believed himſelf truly beloved by 
her.—Loth was he to think his mis- 
fortune real, and endeavoured to 
find ſome other motive for the aver- 
ſion ſhe now expreſſed for ſtaying at 
home, or going to any of thoſe 


places where they had been accuſ- 


tomed to viſit together; but ſhe 
either knew not how to diſſemble, 
or took ſo little pains to do it, that 


he was, in ſpite of himſelf, con- 


vinced that all that affection ſhe fo 


lately had poſſeſſed, and given him 


tellimony of, was now no inore.— 
He examined all his actions, and 
could find nothing in any of them 


that gave occaſion tor ſo ſad a reverſe. 


He complained to her one day, in 


of the ſmall | 


A——_ 


——_—J_—_— 
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fended her, ſhe would acquaint him 
with his fault, which he aſſured her 
he would take care never to repeat; 
aſked if there was any thing in her 
ſettlement or jointure which {he 
could with to have altered, and al. 
ſured her that ſhe need but let him 
now her commands, to be inſtantly 
obeyed. 2; 
To all this 


— 


ſhe” replied with the 


moſt ſtabbing indifference—that ſke 


knew not what he meant—that as 
ſhe had accuſed him with nothing, 
he had no reafon to think ſhe was 
diſſatisfied but that people could 
not be always in the ſame bumour, 
and deſired he would not give him— 
felt or her the trouble of making 
any farther interrogatories. | 
He muſt have been inſepſible, as 
he is known to be the contrary, had 
ſuch a behaviour not opened his 
eyes; he no longer doubted of his 
fate, and reſolving, if poſſible, o 
find out. the author of it, he cauſed 
her chair to be watched wherever 
ſhe went, and took ſuch effecuil 
methods as ſoon informed him of 
theltruh /! Te 
In the firſt emotions of his rage, 
| he was for ſending a challenge t 
the deſtroyer of his happineſs; but 
in his cooler moments he rejected 
that deſign, as too injurious to the 
reputation of Marteha, who was 
Rill dear to him, and whom he 
flattered himſelf with being able ons 
day to reclaim, 1 5 
It is certain he put in practice 
every tender ſtratagem that love and 


from being moved at any thing he 
either ſaid or did, that, on the con. 
trary, her behaviour was every day 
more cold. He at laſt began to ex- 
poſtulate with her, gave her ſome hints 
that her late conduct was not un- 
known to him, and that though be 
was willing to forgive what was palt, 


yet, as a huſband, it was not con 
{iltent 


wit could furniſh him with for that 
purpoſe ; but ſhe appearing ſo far | 
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ſiſtent with his character to hear 
any future inſults of that nature.— 
This put her beyond all patience; 
ſhe reproached him in the hittereſt 
terms ſor daring to harbour the leaſt 
ſuſpicions of ner virtue, and cen- 
ſuring her innocent amuſements as 
crimes; and perhaps was glad of 
this opportunity of teſtifving her re: 
morſe for having ever litened to his 
vows, and curling before his face 
the hour that joined their hands 
They now lived fo ill a life to- 
ether, that not having ſifficient 
proofs for a divorce, he parted bes, 
and though they continued in one 
houſe, behaved to each other as 
rangers 3 never eat at the ſame 
table but when company was there, 
and then only to avoid the queſtions 
that would naturally have been 
aſked had it been otherwiſe, neither 
of them being defirous the world 
thould know any thing of their dil 
agreement. | 
But while they continued to treat 
each other in a manner ſo little con- 
for mahle to their firſt hopes, or their 
vous pledged at the holy altar, 
Marteſa became pregnant. This 
gave che firſt alarm to that indolence 
of nature ſhe hitherto had teſtified; 
her huſband would now have it in 
his power to ſue out a divorce, and 
though ſhe would have rejoiced to 
have been ſeparated from him on 
any other terms, yet ſhe could not 


ſupport the thought of being totally 


deprived of all reputation in the 
world. She was not ignorant of the 
eenſures the incurred, but bad pride 
and ſpirit enough to enable her to 


deſpiſe whatever was ſaid of her, 


while it was not backed by proof ; 
but the glaring one the was now 
about to give, ſtruck ſhame and 
confuſion to her foul. 
courſe to that friend who was the 
_ contidante of her unhappy paſſion, 
who comforted her as well as ſhe 


could, and aſſured her when the | 


Vol. III. 


She had re- 


—— "WEY 
hour of delivery approached, ſhe 
need have no more to dn than to 


come directly to her houſe, where 
every thing ſhould be prepared for 


| the reception of a woman in her 


condition. 

'Fo conceal the alteration in her 
ſhape, the pretended indiſpoſition, 
ſaw little company, and wore only 
looſe gowns. At length the ſo nuch 
dreaded moment came upon her at 
the dead of night, and in the midſt 
of all that rack of nature, made yet 
more horrible by the agonies of her 
mind, ſhe roſe, rung for her woman, 
and telling her the had a frightful 
dream concerning that lady, whom 
the knew the had the greatelt value 
for of any perſon upon earth, order- 
ed her to get a chair, for ſhe could 
not be eaſy unleſs ſhe went and ſaw 


her herſelf. The woman was 
ſtrangely ſarprized, but her lady 
was always abſolute in her com- 


mands-—A chair was brought, and 
without any other company, or at- 
tendants than her own diſtracted 
thoughts, ſhe was conveyed to the 


| only "aſylum where ihe thought her 
ſhame might find a ſhelter. 


A midwiſe being prepared baſins. 
ſhe was ſafely delivered of a daugh- 


ter, who expired almoſt as ſoon as 


born; and, to prevent, as much as 
poſſible, all ſoſpicion of the truth, 
ſhe made herſelt be carried home, 
next morning, where ſhe went to 
bed, and Jay teveral days, under pre- 
tence of having ſprained her ancle. 
But not all the precautions ſhe 
had taken were effectual enough to 


prevent ſome people from gueſſing 


and whiſpering what had happened. 
Thoſe whole nearneſs in blood gave 
them a privilege of tpeaking their 
minds, ſpared not to tell her all 
that was ſaid of her; and thoſe who 
durſt not take that liberty, ſhewed 
by their diftant looks and referved 


behaviour, whenever ſhe came in 


pretenc?, how little they approved 
J |: 
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nor was her innate pride of any ſer- 


vice to keep up her ſpirits on the 
To add to her diſcon 


occaſion. 
tent, Clermont grew every day more 
cool in his reſpects, and ſhe ſoon 
after learned he was on the point of 
marriage with one far inferior to 
bimſeltf in every charm both of mind 
and perſon. In fine, finding her- 
ſelf deſerted by her relations, and 
the greateſt part of her acquaintance, 


without love, without reſpe&, and | 


reduced to the pity of thoſe who, 
perhaps, had nothing but a greater 
ſhare of circumſpe@ion to boaſt of, 
the took a reſolution to quit England 
for ever; and having ſettled her 
affairs with her huſband, who by this 
time had entered into other amuſe- 
ments, and it is very probable was 
very well ſatisfied to be eaſed of the 
conſtraint her preſence gave him, 
readily conſented to remit her the ſum 
agreed between them, to be paid year- 


— — — — 


— 


ly, to whatever part of the world ſhe 


choſe to reſide in; ſhe then took leave 
of a country of which ſhe had been 


the idol, and which now ſeemed. too 


unjuſt in not being blind to what ſhe | 


_ deſired ſhould be concealed. 


Behold her nowin a voluntary 
baniſhment from friends and country, 


and roaming 1ound the world in 
fruitleſs ſearch of that tranquillity 
which ſhe could not have failed 
enjoying at home in the boſom of a 
conſort equally beloved as loving. 
Unhappy, charming lady! Born and 
endowed with every quality to attract 


univerſal love and admiration, yet 
by one inadvertent ſtep undone and 


loſt to every thing the world holds 


dear, and only the more conſpicuoul- 


ly wretched, by having b 
cuouſly amiable. „„ 
ut, methinks, it would be hard 
10 charge the blame of indiſereet 
marriages on the young ladies them- 
lelves. Parents are ſometimes, by 


een conſpi- 


— 
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her conduct. She was too diſcern- 
ing not to ſee into their thoughts, 


an over caution, guilty of forcing 
them into things, which otherwiſe 
would be far diſtant from ther 
thoughts. I am very certain it is 
not becauſe the Italian, Spanith, or 
Portngueſe women ate fo much 
warmer in their conſtitutions than 
thoſe of other nations, but becaufe 
they are ſo cruelly debarred from all 
converſation with the men, that 


makes them ſo readily accept the 


firſt offer that preſents itfelf. Where 
opportunities are ſcarce, they are 
glad to ſpeak their minds at once, 
and fear to deny, leit it be not in 
their power afterwards to grant, 


| Even in Turkey, where our tra- 


vellers boaſt of having had ſucceſs 
among the women, I have known 
ſeveral who are married to Engliſh 
gentlemen, and permitted to live 
after the cuſtom ol our country, who 
have made very excellent wives.—. 
In France, the people are, queſtion- 
| leſs, the gayeſt and molt alert in the 
world, and allow the greateſt liber 
ties to their women; yet to hear of a 
clandeſtine marriage among them is 
a kind of prodigy; and though no 
place affords ſcenes of gallantry 
equal to it in any degree of pro- 
portion, yet I believe there is none 
where fewer falſe ſteps are made. 
Nature ia all ages is abhorrent of re- 
ſtraint, but in youth eſpecially, as we 
are headſtrong and impetuous, it will 
hazard every thing to break through 
laws it had no hand in making. It 


| therefore betrays a great want of 


policy as well as an unjuſt auſterity, 
to ſeclude a young lady, and ſhut 
ber up from all intercourſe with 
men, tor fear ſhe ſhould find on: 
among them who might happen to 
pleaſe her too well. Chance ma 
in a moment deſtroy all that the 

utmoſt care can do; and I lay a 
woman is in a far leſs danger ol 
loſing her heart, when every dax 
ſurrounded with a variety of gay 


objects, than when by ſome acci- 
deni 


The Time Paſt Compared with the Tin.e Preſent. 


| 


dent ſhe falls into the converſation 
of a ſingle one. A. girl who is con- 
tinually hearing fine things ſaid to 
her, regards them but as words of 
courſe; they may be flattering to 
ber vanity for the preſent, but will 
leave no impreſſion behind them on 
her mind. But ſhe who is a ranger 
to the gallant manners with which 
polite perſons treat our ſex, greedi 
ly ſwallows the firſt civil thing ſaid 
to her, takes what perhaps is meant 
as a mere compliment, for a declara- 
tion of love, and replies to it in 
terms, which either expoſe her to 
the deſigns of him who ſpeaks, if 
he happens to have any in reality, 
or if he has not, to his ridicule in 
all company he comes into. 

- MATIEDA, 
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Converſation in a C:ffee-Houſs upon the 


Time Paſt, compared with the Time 
"Preſent... 


[From the Fifth Volume of Mr 


Cumberland's * Obſerver,” julſt 
publithed. ] Heine are 
Ingeniis non ille ſavet plaud it gue ſee 
puis, 5 


Neftra ſed impugnat, nos noſtrague 
__ tvidus odit. nor. 


(Concluded from page 659.) 


Px farcaltic ſpeech of the old | 


J Snarler, with which we con- 


cluded our laſt paper, being unde- 
ſerved on the part of the perſon to 
whom it was applied, was very pro- 
perly diſregarded; and the clergy- 
man proceeded as follows: — 
The poets you have named will 
never be mentioned by me but with a 
degree of enthuſiaſm, which 1 thould 


rather expect to be accuſed of carrying 


to exceſs than of erring in the oppo- 


_ 


lite extreme, had you not put me 


on my guard againſt partiality, 
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by charging me with it before- 
hand.— 
further apology or preface, begin 


with Shakeſpeare, firſt named by 


you, and firſt in ſame as well as 
time. lt would be madaeſs in me 
to think of bringing any poet now 
living into competition with Shakeſ- 
peare; but J hope it will not be 
thought madneſs, or any thing re- 


ſembling it, to obſerve to you, that 


it is not in the nature of things poſ- 
ſible for any poet to appear in an 


age ſo poliſhed as this of ours, who 
can be brought into any critical come 


pariſon with that extraordinary and 
eccentric genius. 

ce For let us conſider the two great 
ſtriking features of his drama, ſubli- 
mity and character. 


it is that portion of inſpiration, which 
we perſonify when we call it the Muſe. 


So far I am free to acknowledge there 


is no immediate reaſon to be given, 
why her viſits ſhould be confined to 
any age, nation or perſon; ſhe may 


fire the heart of the poet on the ſhores 
of Tonia three thouſand years ago, or 


on the banks of the Cam or Iſis at the 


preſent moment; but ſo far as language 


is concerned, I may venture to ſay, 
that modern diction will never ſtrike 
modern ears with that awful kind of 


magic, which antiquity gives to words 
and pbraſes no longer in familiar uſe. 
In this refpe& our great dramatic poet 


hath an advantage ever his diſtant de- 


\ ſcendants, which he owes to time, and 


which of courſe is one more than he is 


indebted for to his own pre eminent 
genius. As for character, which L 


ſuggeſted as one of the two moſt ſtrik- 
ing teatures of Shakeſpeare's drama 


(or in other words, the true and per- 
te& delineation of natire), in this 


our poet is indeed a maſter unrival- 
ed: yet who will not allow the happy 
coincidence of time for this perfec- 
tion in a writer of the drama? The 
OE 4 27 We dif- 


I ſhall therefore, without 


Now, ſublimitxy 
involves ſentiment and expreſſion: the 
firſt of thefe is in the foul of the poet; 
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eyes. 
the ſame rich and various field of 
character? The level manners of a 
politzed age furniſh little choice to 
an auihor, who now enters on the 
taſk, in which ſuch numbers have 
gone before him, and ſo exhauſted 
the materials, that it is juſily to be 
wondered at, when any thing like 
variety can be ſtruck out. Drama ic 
characters ate portraits drawn trom 
nature, and if all the fitters have a fa- 
mily likeneſs, the artiſt mult either de- 
Pari trom thetruth, or preſerve there- 
ſemblance: in like manner the poet 
mull either invent characters ot which 
there is no cobnterpart in exiſtence, or 
expoſe himſelf to the anger of an in- 


| pid and tireſome repetition. Lo add 
to his difficulties, it ſo happens, that 


the preſent age, whillt it furnithes 


leſs variety to his choice, requires 


more than ever for its own amnule- 
ment; the dignity of the {tage muſt 
of courſe be proſtituted to the un- 
natural reſources of à wild imagina- 
tion, and its propriety diiturbed. 
Muſic will ſupply thoſe reſources for 


a time; and accordingly we find the 


French and Englith theatres, in the 
dearth of character, feeding upon the 
airy diet of ſound; but this, with all 


the ſupport that ſpectacle can give, is 


but a flimſy ſubſlitute; white the pub: 
lic, whoſe taſte in the mean time be- 
comes vitiated : 


media inter carmina paſcunt 


Aut Urſum aut Pugiles —— 


the latter of which monſtrous proſtitu- 


tions „e have lately ſeen our national 
itage molt ſhametuily expoſed to. 


« By comparing the diiferent ages of 
poetry 1nourown country with thofeof 
Greece, we {hall find the effects agree 


in each ; for as the refinement of 


manners took place, the languag eof 


And has the modern dramatiſt. 


— — 


— — ht A AO — 


The Time Paſi Compared with the Time Preſent, 


different orders of men, which Shake- 
ſpeare ſaw and copied, are in many 
inſtauces extin&, and ſuch muſt have 
the charms of novelty at leaſt in our 


poetry became alſo more refined, ans 
with greater correfAneſs had lefs energy 
and force. The flyle of the poet 


1 * 
1 


like 
the characters of the people, tales a 


brighter poliſh, which, Whilt it 
ſmocthes away its former alperities 
and protuberances, weakens the {iup!e 
of its fabric, and what it gives to the 
elegance and delicacy of its com 
plexion, takes away from the strength 
and ſturdineſs of its couſtitution. Vg. 
ever will compare AWlchylus with 
Euripides, and Ariſtophanes wich 
Menander, will need no other illuda- 
ton of this remark. x 

«© Conſider only the inequalities of 
Shakeſpeare's dramas; exumine not 
only one with another, but comnure 
even icene with ſcene in the ſame play. 
Did ever the imagination of min” 
run riot into ſuch wild and oprotite 


extremes? Could this be done, or, 
being done, would it be ſuffered in 


plays, if ated as they were original. 
ly written, would now be perruited 
to paſs ? Can we have a ſtronger proot: 
of the barbarous taſte of thole times,” 
in which Titus Andronicus firli ap- 


peared, than the favour which that 


horrid ſpectacle was received vii: 
Yer of this we are aſſured by Ben 
Johnſon, If this play was Shakeſ- 
pearc's, it was his firſt production. 
and iome of his beſt commenta- 
tors are of opinion it was actually 
written by him whilſt he refidcd at 
Stratford upon Avon. Had this 
production been followed by Henty 6. 
Love's Labour Loit, the TWẽ o Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, Comedy ol Er- 


| rors, or ſome few others which our 


ſtage does not attempt to reform, 
that critic muſt have had a very fin. 
gular degree of intuition, who had 
diſcovered in thoſe dramas a genus 
capable of producing the Macbeth. 
How would a young author be re- 
ceived in the preſent time, who was 


to make his fi li eſſay before the pub- 


lic with ſuch a piece as Titus Andro, 
| nicus , 


The Time Paſt Compared 


mens? Now if we are warranted in 
faving there are ſeveral of Shake 
ſpeare's dramas which could not live 
upon our preſent tage at any rate, 
and few, it any, that would pats 
without part cenſure. in many parts, 


were they repreſented in their original 


ate, we mult acknowledge it is wit! 
reaſon that our Vving authors, Rand- 
ing in awe. of their audiences, dare 
not aim at thoſe bold and irregular 
fights of imagination which carried 


our bard to uch a height of fame; 


and therefore it was, that I ventured 
awhile ago to ſay, there can be no 


poet in a poliſhed and critical age like 
this, who can be brought into any 
fair compariſon with ſo bold and 
eccentric a genius as Shakeſpeare, of 
whom we may tay with Horace 
Tentavit quoque rem, fi dipne veriere 
Pallet Ty 

Et placuit ibi, naturu fiblimis et acer, 
Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis, et jeiiciter 


| audet 4 8 | | 
ded turpem putat in ſcriptis metuitquz 
|  lituram, g 


When I bring to my recollection 
the ſeveral periods of our Engliſh 
drama ſince the age of Shakeſpeare, I 
could name many dates, when it has 
been in hands far inferior to the pre- 
lent: and were it my purpoſe to en- 
ter into particulars, I {hould not 


ſeruple to appeal to ſeveral dramatic | 


productions within the compaſs of 
our own times; but as the taſk of ſe- 
parating and ſelecting one from ano- 
Uer amongſt our own contemporaries 
can never be a pleaſant taſk, nor one 
1 would willingly engage in, I will 
content myſelf with referring to our 
ſtock of modern acting plays; many 
ot which have paſſed the ordeal of 
eritics (who ſpeak the ſame language 
wich what J have juſt now heard, and 
are continually crying down thoſe 
they live with), may perhaps take 
their turn with poſterity, and be 
nereafter as partially overrated upon 


— 
— — ’̃ ꝗ . — — —— 
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| a compariſon with the productions of 


the ape to come, as they are now un- 
dervalued when compared with thoſe 


of the ages palt. 


With regard to Milton, if we couid 
not name any one epic poet of our 
nation fince his time, it would be 
ſaying no more of us than may be 
ſaid cf the worl in general, from the 
zra of Homer to that of Virgil. 
Greece had one ſtandard Epic Poet; 
Rome had no more; Engiand has 
her Milton, If Dryden pronounced 
that ihe force of nature could no further 
£9, he was at once a good authority, 


and a ſtrang example ot the aſler tion. 


tis genus fhrunk from the under= 
taking, can we wonder that fo tew 
have taken it up? Yet we will not 
forget Leooidas, nor ſpeak flightly 


of its merit; and as death has remove 


ed the worthy author where he cans 
not hear our praiſes, the world may 
now, as in the caſe of Milton here- 
tolore, be ſo much the more tor- 
ward to bellow them. If the Sam- 


ſon Agoniſtes is nearer to the ſim- 


plicity of its Grecian original than 
either our own Elirida or Caractacus, 
thole dramas have a tender intereſt, 
a pathetic delicacy, which in that are 
wanting; and though Comus has 
every charm of language, it has a velit 


of allegory that impoverilhes the mine. 


The variety ot Dryden's genius 
was ſuch as to preclude compariſon, 
were I diſpoſed to attempt it. 


declares, that he never avrote any thing 
in that way to pleaſe himſelf, but his 
All for Love. | 
he lived in a continual ſlate of poetic 
wartare 


ſiſted alſo by expedients ; and neceſſity 


| which forced his genius into quicker 


orowth than was natural to it, made 


| a rich harveſt but flovenly huſbandry: 


it drove him allo into a duplicity of 


character that is painful to reffect up- 
on; it put him ill at caſe within him- 
„„ ſelf, 


Of - 
| his dramatic productions he himtelt 


oe io 
1 
— 


For ever under aims, 


with his contemporaries, 
galling and galled by turns: he ſub. 
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ſelf, and verified the fable of the 
nightingale ſinging with a thorn at its 
breaſt. | . | | 

_ Pope's verſification gave the laſt 
and finiſhing poliſh to our Engliſh 
poetry. His lyre, more ſweet than 
Dryden's, was leſs ſonorous; his 
touch more correct, but not ſo bold; 


but not ſo ſtriking in its effect. Re- 


throughout, you will pronounce him 
the moſt perfect poet in our language: 
read him as an enthuſiaſt, and exa- 


fuſe him your approbation; but your 

rapture you will reſerve for Dryden. 
But yon will tell me, this does not 

apply to the queſtion in diſpute, and 


that, inſtead of ſettling precedency 
between your poets, it is time for me 
to produce my own, For this I ſhall 
beg your excuſe; my zeal for my 


contemporaries fhall not hurry them 
into compariſons, which their own 
modeſty would revolt from; it hath 


prompted me to intrude upon your pa- 


tience, whilſt I ſubmitted a few mi- 
tigating conſiderations in their behalf; 
not as an anſwer to your challenge, 


but as an effort to ſoften your con- 


tempt. I conteſs to you I have ſome- 
times flattered myſelf I have found 


in our lamented Goldſmith. Enrap- 


enthuſiaſtic bard _ 


On a rock whoſe haughty brow 
Frowns ver old Conway's foaming flood, 
Rob'd in the fable garb of abe, 
With haggard eyes the Poet ſtood; 


Logſe his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream'd like a meteor to the troubled 


arr} 


And with a maſier's hand and pro- 


phet”s fire 


Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. 


his ftrain more muſical in its tones, 


view him as a critic, and review him 


mine him in detail, you cannot re- 


the ſtrength of Dryden in our late 
Churchill, and the ſweetneſs of Pope 


tured as I am with the lyre of Timo- 
theus in the Feaſt of Alexander, I 
contemplate with awful delight Gray's 


Mr Burke's Letter on the French Revolutioa. 


Let the living Muſes ſpeak fo: 
themſelves; I have all the warmth of 
a friend, but not the preſumption of 
a champion. The poets you now ſo 
loudly praiſe when dead, found the 
world as loud in defamation when 
living; you are now paying the debts 
of your predeceſſors, and atoning for 


| their injuſtice ; poſterity in like man- 


ner will atone for yours. Are 
You mentioned the name of Addi. 

ſon in your liſt, not altogether as a 

poet I preſume, but rather as the 


man of morals, the reformer of man- 
ners, and the friend of religion. 


With affection I ſubſcribe my tribute 
to his literary fame, to his amiahle cha 
racter. In ſwee:neſs and ſimplicity ot 

ſtyle, in purity and perſpicuity of ſen- 
timent, he isa modelto all effayiits. At 
the ſame time I feel the honeſt pride of 
a contemporary in recalling to your 
memory the name of Samuel John. 


ſon, who as a moral and religious eſ- 


ſayiſt ; as an acute and penetrating 
critic; as a nervous and elaborate 
poet, an excellent grammarian, and a 
general ſcholar, ranks with the fir! 
names 1n literature, N 
Not having named an hiſtorian in 


your liſt of illuſtrious men, you bave 


precluded me from adverting to the 


| hiltories of Hume, Robertion, Lyt- _ 


telton, Henry, Gibbon, and others, 
who are a hoſt of writers which al! 
antiquity cannot equal.” 

Here the the clergyman concluded; 
The converiation now grew deſultory 


and unintereſting, and I rerurnec 


home. 
Mr BURKE; LETTER ON Tit 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


This Letter, of which, from thc 
celebrity of its author, great expectations. 


have long been formed, has at length 


made its appearance; and if, from the 
curſory view we have as yet been able 
to give it, an opinion may be hazarded, 
e | we 


e TE 


jaſtice than many formal and ſyſtematical 
en Government 5 ſeeing that, in the 


teſting inveſtigation of the proceedings 


BM may be claſſed among the higheſt beau- 


lents of this once great man fo much 


the Dauphineſs, at Verſalles, and ſurely 
_ never lighted on this orb, which ſhe. 
hardly ſeemed to touch, a more delight- 


horizon, decorating and cheering the | 


ſtar, full of life, and ſplendor, and 


and that fall! 


Mr Burke's Letter on the French Revolution. 


e will venture to ſay, that it will by | 
no means diminiſh the fame, of which 
Mr Burke, as a literary man, has been 
long and deſervedly in poſſeſſion. 

It wight, perhaps, with much more 


treatiſes, have been entitled An Lay 
courſe of a minute, accurate, and inter- 


which have led to the preſent crifis in 
France, he takes the opportunity of 
introducing every rational principle, 
relative not only to the conſtitution of 
that kingdom, and the Briuth Empire, 
but to all contracts between the people 


and their rulers : And this with ſo diſ- | 


criminating a {p'rit, and ſuch force and 
clegance of Jar guage, as at once to con- 
vince and delight the minds of his read- 
crys: Ta 


The following very ſpirited apoſtrophe 


tics of Mr Burke's Letter. [ Courant. 

Though there are ſome good things 
in Burke's Book againſt the French. 
Revolution, we are forry to ſee the ta- 


degenerated, The following Rhapſody 
on the French Queen, ſurpaſſes in 
bombaſt any thing we ever read of in 
ancient or modern authors: [ Advertiſer. 
\- QvuEEx or FRANCE. 
It is now fixteen or ſeventeen years 
lnce I ſaw the Queen of France, then 


ful viſion. I ſaw her juſt above the 


elevated ſphere ſhe has juſt began to 
move in—glittering like the morning- 


joy. Oh! what a revolution! and 
what a heart mult I have, to contemp- 
late, without emotion, that elevation 
Little did I dread that, 
when ſhe added titles of veneration to 
thoſe of enthuſiaſtic, diſtant, reſpectful 
love, that ſhe ſhould ever be obliged to 


— 


| 


carry the ſharp antidote againſt diſgrace 
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concealed in that boſom; but little 
did I dream that I ſhould have lived to 
fee ſuch diſaſters fallen upon her, in a 
nation of gallant men, in a nation of 
men of - honour and of cavaliers. I 


thought ten thouſand ſwords muſt have 


leaped from their ſcabbards to avenge 


even a look that threatened her with 
inſult. But the age of chivalry is 


gone. That of ſophiſters, cecono- 


miſts, and calculators, has ſucceeded; 


and the glory of Europe is extin- 
guiſhed for ever. Never, never more, 


ſhall we behold the generous loyalty to 


rank and ſex, that proud ſubmiſſion, that 
dignified obedience, that ſubordination 
of the heart which kept alive, even in 


ſervitude itſelf, the ſpirit of an exalted 


freedom. The unbought grace of life, 


the cheap defence of nations, the nurſe _ 
of manly ſentiment and heroic enter- 


priſe, is gone! It is gone, that ſenſibi- 
lity of principle, that chaſtity of honour, 
which felt a ſtain hke a wound, which 
inſpired courage whilſt it mitigated 
terocity, which ennobled whatever it 


touched, and under which vice itſelf loſt 
half its evil, by loſing all its groſſneſs.“ 


Loxp GeorcGE GorDoN. 
After vindicating the characters of 
the King and Queen of France from 


the horrid inũnuations thrown out, Mr 


Burke proceeds | | 

« In England we give no credit to 
them. We are generous enemies; 
we are faithful allies. 


anecdotes, with the atteſtation of the 


flower de-luce on their ſhoulder. We 
have Lord George Gordon faſt in 
| Newgate ; and neither his being a 
public proſelyte to Judaiſm, nor his 
having, in his zeal againſt Catholic 
Prieſts, and all forts of eccleſiaſtics, 


raiſed a mob (excuſe the term, it is 
ſtill in uſe here) which pulled down 
all our priſons, have preſerved to him a 
liberty, of which he did not render 
himfelf worthy by a virtuous uſe of it. 

| | We 


We ſpurn from 
us with diſguſt and indignation the ſlan- 
ders of thoſe who bring us their 
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BY Cones 


We have rebuilt Newgate , and tenan- 


ted the manſion. 


We have priſons 


almoſt as ſtrong as the Baſtile, for 
thoſe who dare to libel the Queen of 


France. In this ſpiritual retreat, let 
the noble libeller remain Let him 
there meditate on his Talmud, until 
he learns a conduct more becoming his 
birth and parts, and not ſo difgraceful 
to the ancient religion to which he has 
become a proſelyte; 
ſons from your ſide of the water, to 
pleaſe your new Hebrew brethen, ſhall 
ranſom him. 


ſynagogue, and a very ſmall poundage, 
on the long compound intereſt of the 
thirty pieces of ſilver, (Dr Price has 


ſhown us what miracles compound 1 in- 


tereſt will perform in 1790 years) the 


lands which are lately diſcovered to have 


been uſurped by the Gallican Church. 
Send us your Popiſh Archbiſhop of 


Paris, and we will ſend you our Prote- 


ſtant Rabbin, We ſhall treat the per- 
fon you ſend us in exchange like a 


gentleman and an honeſt man, as he | 


13; but pray let him bring with him 


the fund of his hoſpitality, bounty, and 
we ſhall 


charity; and, depend upon 
never conblcare a ſhilling of 12 honour- 
able and pious fund, nor think of enrich- 
ing the treaſury with the ſpoils of the 


| oe: box. 


= Asstonarks. | 
On thele, he ſays, © Let them re- 


dice in the applauſes of the Club at 


Du dee, for their wiſdom and patriotiſm 


in having thus applied the plunder of 


the citizens to the fervice of the ſtate. 
J hear of no addreſs upon this ſubje&t 


Ynoland, though their approbation 
would be of a liitle more weight in 
the icale of credit than that of the Club 
at Dundee. But to do juſtice to the 
Club, I belizve the gentlemen who 
compoſe 1 it to be wiſer than they appear; 
thar they will be lefs Jiberal of their 


money than of their addreſſes; and that 


; or untill ſome per- 


He may then be enabled 
to purchaſe, with the old boards of the 


from the Directors of the Bank of | 


Mr. Burke's Letter on the French Revalution. 


| 


ſlaves. of the 


the throne of 


or, as the latter is now called, . 


they would not give a dog's ear of tl 
moſt rumpled and ragged Scotch paper, 
for twenty of your faireſt allignats.“ 


We would not advife Mr Bar rhe To 
go in the way of the French Po:/; „ 
Bec {tiles them © Phe Fries f Fell, 
in the abuſed ſhape of 
women.“ 

If Mr Burke's principles of paſty, 
obedience and non-refiltance, had Had 
weight on the public mind, at the 
time of the Reformation, we ſhould 
be at this moment the bli: 


the vill! 02 


ick manacied 
urch of Rome. "They 
would equally in 1688, have prevented 
the glorious Revolution. They would, 
at the time of making the Act of 8 


4 
2 * * 


tlement, have prevented the exaltation 


of the IIluſtrious Houſe of Hanover t 
England. And, what 
is perſonal to Mr Burke, they gu 
to have made him an advocate for the 
American war. 

For our parts, we have ſeen public 
men ſo often change their opinions and 
their principles, that our motto now 15, 
NIL ApmikRari—We are ſurpritcd at 
nothing that they fay or do. Advert. 


Mr Burke (ſays another) has mixed 
and confounded Whiggiſm nd 4.9 ryiimy .: 


11+ Va 


* 


cracy, in ſuch a manner, that we fee a 
very ſmooth path opened for the Whig 
in power, to become a Whig out of 
power, and vice verſa. In a word, ſuch 
a work as the preſent, from any man 
but Mr Burke, would deſerve a place 
among the moſt valuable diftertations _ 
on the conſtitution of Great Britain; 
but, comi ing from him, it leaves us 
altogether at a loſs to know what po- 


litical principle and integrity mean, not 


to ſpeak of, what is intimately con- 
nected therewith, con u/oftency / [Packet 


$ 


Repulas 3 McDonald, and other poeti- 
cal COmmunicat ions deferred 79 0u7 
next. 
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| Nonns LXXVII. 
Thurſday, December 2, 1790. 

On CEconomy AND EXTRAVAGANCE 


—Dirricurry OF FINDING THE 
MEDIUM -A CASE STATED —CON- 


CLUSION, AS A NATIONAL OBJECT, 


HERE are few queſtions in the 


ſolution of which men differ ſo 
much, as this, Where economy | 


ends, and extravagance or luxury 
© begins?“ — The obſtacles which lie 


in the way are ſo many, that perhaps 


the genius and ingenuity of man will 
never be able to afford ſuch an an- 
Twer as ſhall be univerſally, or even 


generally acceptable. Jt is certain 
there is a happy medium between 


cconomy and exceſs, or extrava- 


gance; but how to diſcover that me- 
dium is yet a deſideratum. Like 
the Equator or the Horizon, it is a 


great, but imaginary line, which we 
calculate from and reaſon upon, 
without being able to ſay where it is, 
or how it is to 
Vol. III. 


be ſeen. We are 


moſt happy, indeed, in marking it 
out for others, like the Geographer, 


who wrote a hiſtory of the whole 


world, and was bewildered in a wood 


not ten miles from his own houſe, 
General rules have been laid down, 


but in terms ſo general as to defy 
particular application, and the ut- 
moſt we can certainly aver is, that 
economy is a virtue and extravagance 
a vice. 

In this uncertainty men wander 
about and about the unknown medjum, 
without being able to diſcover it, and 


thus ruſh into the extremes of means 


neſs or luxury, the one indeed more 


ſafe than the other, which has made 


ſo many prefer it - but both diſho- 


nourable and uſeleſs. 
It is firſt agreed, that what is œco- 


nomical in one man is meanneſs in 
another; and what is luxury in one 


is but decent expence in another, and 


all this is true: but this is ſuppoſing 
that œconomy is a paſſion, like hat- 
red or anger, which is juſtifiable ac- 
cording to the c , and not the per- 
ſon; whereas economy 15 nothing elſe 
than ſuch a degree of prudence in 
the management of our worldly al- 

ty © + fairs, 
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fairs, as makes keep us fron want, 
and does not deprive us of the decent 
neceſſaries of life. It is therefore the 
ſame in all men, be their ſituations in 
life what they may. But here it mult 
be confeſſed an infinite variety oc- 


CUrs, : 


The loweſt rank, or the loweſt 
which I think it neceſſary to mention, 
is the day labourer. He earns eight- 


pence, tenpence or a ſhilling per day. 
His œconomy, therefore, is to make 


this pittance ſupport him. If he mar- 


ries, he muſt marry one who can, in 


her way, add to his income and pro- 
vide for a family. The product of 


heir joint labours never can exceed 


their wants, therefore they for ever 
remain ſtrangers to luxury; all they 


can do is to live upon what they have; 


they can ſpare nothing, and lay no- 
thing by. In ſickneſs or diſtreſs 
they become objects of charity, and 


as ſuch aproviſion is made for them. 


The mechanic is a degree above 
this; he may earn from 10 to 20 ſhil- 
lings per week, or more, but having 


no friends to advance a capital to ſet 


20 as it is called, and become a maſter, 
he is doomed for life to live by che 
wages of his own labour. If his wages 
are the loweſt ſum we have ſtated, 
he too mult be a ſtranger to luxury; 
he cannot be extravagant for a week 


without ſtarving; he finds his 10s. 


barely ſufficient to ſupport him in a 


creditable manner—lIt his wages be 


the higheſt ſum mentioned, and he 1s 
a"fingle man, he is now expoſed to 
the dangers of extravagance; he has 


 1nore money than mere z2ce//ity craves; 
there is a ſurplus which as a lingle 
man he thinks it no harm to ſpend; 
 3t is. neceſſary therefore that ſuch a 


man ſhould know what economy 
means, but who ſhall teach him? A 
liring of moral preceprs may be given 
to which he will oppoſe a ſtring of 


_ paſſions, a love for ſociety, a taſte. 


tor dreſs, a reliſh for pleaſure. If he 
mairies, and his wages are yet the 


fame, all theſe indulgences muſt end, 
but be finds it difficult to ſurmount 
the deſire. He muſt, however, now 
turn economiſt, or ſtarve, and he 
finds that his utmoſt endeavours are 
barely ſufficient to procure hread to 
eat or raiment to put on. But there 
is no occaſion to teach this man cc. 
nomy. He is an economiſt by ne- 
ceſſity, the line is drawn around him, 
he cannot ſtir beyond it. | 

By way of example, this man's 
caſe may ſtill ſerve to carry us up the 
hill of life. We ſhall ſuppoſe that he 
is the economiſt we have been men- 
tioning, and that he 1s not only in- 
duſtrious and ſober, but renders him. 
ſelf by his ingenuity a perſon of im- 
portance to his malter. His maſter, 
therefore, will be jealous of loſing 
him, and rather than hazard ſuch a 
loſs, will add ſomething!to his wages, 
perhaps five ſhillings more per week, 
If he has not all his prudence about 
him, he will be calculating that here is 
iz a year added to his income—the 
firſt ſymptoms of a deſire to exceed 


the line will now appear, but will 
| be perhaps immediately checked by 
the good offices of his dame (for wo- 
men in general, I think, in the Hh 
claſſes of life I am certain, are more 


| refeFing in ſuch caſes than men) She 


will repreſent to him that this. addition 
will but add a very little to their com- 
forts, perhaps a mouthful to each 
meal, and that they (till muſt careful- 
lv employ what they get, and ſhe 
ſtrengthens her advice with an argu- 
ment which logic cannot refili—ano- 
ther child! All now goes on as it 
ſhould do; they are prudent, ſober, 
and induſtrious; their wants and 
their means correſpond. 

By a train of goodbehaviour, by 
induſtry which will always recom-' 
mend itſelf, and by ingenuity which 
will always be improving, we hall 
ſuppoſe that he has now ſo far he- 
come neceſſary. to his maſter, that 


the latter beſtows on him a 25 
35 are 
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ſhare of the buſineſs, at once to re- 
ward and ſecure his fidelity— Here 
he becomes more endangered; money 


flows in irregularly; he knew betore 


what he had weekly, or yearly ; - he 
forgets now to calculate, or it comes 
io, in ſuch a manner, that he takes no 
account, unleſs at the end of the year; 
it increaſes the ſecond, the third year, 
Kc. and ſo on. He is no longer a 
ſervant, he is a maſter, a partner 1n 
an increaſing and profitable buſineſs, 
to the ſupreme command of which 
he muſt arrive, if he lives, tor he 1 is 


furly on the road, | 
It is now that the difficult queſtion, 


mentioned in the beginning of this 


| paper, occurs, but he knows no 


more than his predeceſſors how to 
ſolve it. If the prudence which has 
hitherto accompanied him does not 
now depart to cheer another humble 


cot, he will conſider that if he has 
more money than he had before, he 


has a greater family to provide tor, 
their provifion depends yet ſo much 


on himſelf, that, in the event of his 
death, they mult be reduced perhaps 


18 than before. He, therefore, 


begins to lay up ſomething for the 
| evil day, and this when it accumn- 
| latesto a certain proportion, will afford 


not only a ſupport towards the ex- 
tenſion of buſineſs, but a certain de- 
pendence on which his 1 may 


hereafter rely. | 

This cafe, however, is put in the | 
This, I am ſorry to 
ay, is not the general practice. Our 


faireſt manner. 


manners have received a molt per 
nicious taint from the 
high life, and although we pretend 
not to know where real economy 


ends, yet we are no ſtrangers to the 
The 
want which induſtry cannot fupply, 


progreſs of extravagance. 


the neceſſary wants of life which 


genius may deplore, and virtue be 
unable to procure, will be born with 


fortitude. The very ſtruggle will 
animate with a maply philoſophy 25 


infection of 


„can naturally ariſe? For vanity, 


| Tur RE is an illiberality in ſome 


| relignation—But the wants which 


low which deſtroy the virtue of the 


men of power ſpread the influences 


ne md 
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with ſomething higher, a Chriſtian 


prodigality brings, nothing can ſup- 
ply; a train of mean paſſions fol- 


individual, and caſt a gloom on the 
character of the nation Avarice, 
low ambition, beggared luxury, and 
ſelf. intereſt, are the tools by which 


of corruption far and wide. What 
other effect,“ ſays an eminent author, 


luxury and effeminacy (increaſed be- 
yond all belief within theſe twenty 
years) as they are of a /e/fi/h, ſo they 
are of a craving and unſatisfied nature 
The preſent age of pleaſure and un- 
manly diſſipation bath created a train 
of new neceſſities, which in their de- 
mands outſtrip every poſſible ſupply.” 
Browns Eflimate, Vol. I. 

[ bave received a letter on the ſub- 


je& of this paper, which ſhall appear 


in my next. 
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—and Rules for lefening the number 


of them, 


people's manner of thinking 


and talking on certain ſubjects, which 
ſeldom proceeds from knowledge, 


and can never be attributed to an 


enlightened mind. Such are they 
who condemn whole bodies of men, 
and attribute thoſe faults or vices to 


a whole ſociety, which are to be 


found only in a few individuals,— 
And fuch are they who exerciſe 
their wit, their ſpleen, and their i- 


nature at the expence of old maids. 


On this ſubject I beg leave to ffer- 
a few reflections, in hopes that 1 


ſhall be accompanied by the candid 
and tender hearted part of man and 
womankind, however lightly others 
may treat what I am about to ſay. 
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That the number of old maids in 


this kingdom is very great, cannot 


well be doubted, and I think an at- 


tentive obſerver might ſee, and be 
able to prove, that this number is 
creaſing ; that marriage, for cer- 


tain reaſons to be conſidered here- 
after, is diſcouraging and diſliked by 
many men, who ſeem to ſhnn it as a 
man would ſhun the greateſt misfor 
tune of lite. I need not tell a ſen- 


fible and well informed reader, that 


an old maid, merely as an old maid, 
iS no proper object for cenſure or 
contempt—that it has been the mis- 


fortune not the fault of molt of them 


that they have remained ſingie, 
while others have been married.— 
Marriage is a ſtate certainly allowed 
to be preterable to celibacy ; there 
may be a ſew exceptions, but the 
majority of womankind may avow 
their ſentiments in favour of mar- 
riage, without hazarding the leaſt 


imputation on their delicacy or their 


good ſenſe. If then there are a 
certain number of females who for 
various reaſons have been rejected 
by mankind, or have had no offers 
which in common prudence they 
could accept, it follows that, as tar 
as marriage is to be conlidered as a 


bleſſing, they are rather objects of 


pity than contempt, The ſtate of 


an old maid has always appeared to 


me to deſerve pity, and for the fol- 
lowing reaſons. — Whatever may 


have been the original canſe, whe- 
ther the want of an offer, or an im- 
proper offer, 
ſame, when a ſingle woman arrives 
at that age at which ſhe is called an 
old maid, ſhe has none of thoſe en- 
dearments which connect females in 

_ Jociety ; ſhe has probably, indeed 


which is much the 


the caſe is common, ſhe has out- 
lived all her relations; ſhe lives a 
ſolitary putileſs life; ſhe is looked 


down upon in company; if the pit- 


tance on which ſhe lives be conſider- 


able, intereſted perſons may /ell | 


An bumble Defence of Old Maidi. 


| proviſion 1s made. 


their attentions for the reverſion of 
her money; but if not, if from 
being the member of an opulent 
family, ſhe comes to diſtreſs, it h1p. 


| pens in a thouſand inſtances that the 


is allowed to languiſh in poverty.— 
If ſhe applies to public charity, the | 
is, perhaps, told that the pariſh 
workhouſe is open for her; but ſhe 
has no claims on any charities of a 
ſuperior kind; ſhe is not the widow 
of a citizen, a clergyman, nr any 
perſon for whoſe widows a public 
In a word, ſhe ig 
one of thoſe perſons for whom tew 
have compaſſion, and on whom even 
the charitable part of the world ate 
apt to look cool. If her circum- 
ſtances be ſomewhat better than here 
. deſcribed, if ſhe be an aunt, tor 
inſtance, and has a ſmall annuity to 
live upon, ſhe is ſtill rather tolerated 
in the family than loved; the very 
children, if not taught, are at leaſt 
encouraged to join their taunts and | 
jeers with thoſe of other people, and 
{he is conſidered on all occahons as 
A butt for ridieule 5 
In theſe circumſtances can we 
ſuppoſe women to be devoid of 
feeling, inſenſible of their ſituation? 
Can we wonder if they acquire a 
peeviſh unevenneſs of temper, ard 
certain peculiarities which are 
thought to belong exclulively to old 
maids? Or can we ſuppote them, 
labouring under ſo many diſcou- 


| ragements and diſadvantages, to pre- 


ſerve their temper, when even they 


| who abound in all the good things 


of this life, are proud, peevith and 
ſullen? And what is it, if we will 
conſider the ſubje& candidly and be- 

nevolently, what is it we ſee in the 
moſt diſagreeable old maid, but the 
frailties of human nature exaſperated 
by the aſperities of lite, and by the 
reflection that all the pleaſing pro- 
ſpects of liſe are for ever cloſed upon 
her ? Are theſe then objects 01 con- 


tempt or ridicule ? Surely not— 
18 . nothing 


rally occur to my readers. 
ever there is an old batchelor, we 


An bumble Defence of Old Maids. 0 


nothing is ridiculous but folly, no- 


thing contemptible but vice. 


It may now be worth while to 
enquire into the cauſes which occa 
ſion the great number of old maids, 
I ſhall mention as many as occur to 
me at preſent, and without any 


order or method, for I am rot yet 
clear which 


placed firſt as the principal caule 


of them ought to b- 


Some people, in endeavouring to 
aſcertain the proportion of males to 
females, have deſired us to look at a 
church, where we may ſee ſeven or 
ten females to one male. This, 
however, is not a fair method of 


reckoning ; for though the males are 
not at church, they are ſomewhere | 


elſe; they are taking their Sunday's 
jaunt, or lying in bed half the day, 
or ſotting in an alehouſe, or ſaun 
tering in the fields. — We ſhall not, 


however, trouble ourſelves with 


calculations. 


One cauſe why there are ſo many 


old maids, will, I dare ſay, natu 
Where 


may find an old maid to correſpond. 


The number of old batchelors is well 


They are 
men in general who have, from the 


known to be very great. 


number of their improper connec- 


tions, acquired a diflike to the ſex, 
and from a falſe notion of liberty, 
they avoid marriage as the greateſt 


ſlavery. I need not waſte my read- 
er's time in expoling the fallacy of 
this idea; it is in fact a mere princi- 


ple of ſelf and cowardice; they are 


afraid of the trouble that attends a 
family, and they are too niggard of 
their time and attention to beſtow a 
little of each on the endearing fe- 


male, or a groupe of little prattlers; 
and they vainly think that by re- 


maining ſingle they are free from all 
the cares of life. 


is the molt ridiculous animal in the 
Freation, and when he becomes to 


A true old bache- 
lor, however, of this deſcription, 


— 


be ſick and helpleſs, where is there 


ſuch a peeviſh, comfortleſs, aban- 


doned wretch on earth ; for who 
can pity bim who has lived only for 
himſelf? | Rb: 

2. Another cauſe, is the immenſe 
numbers of men who emigrate from 
the kingdom in ſearch of bread and 


employment in foreign climes, and 


the ſtill greater number who, in war, 


periſh by the ſword, by famine, by 
inhoſpitable countries, and even by 
A war is always ob- 
{ſerved to thin this country of ſingle 
men particularly, who are with ſome . 


peſtilence. 


propriety deemed moſt fit to hazard 


their lives, having no families who 
may ſuffer by their death. This 


muſt undoubtedly very much add 
to the number of unmarried ladies. 
3. A third cauſe I would derive 
from the improper conduct of pa- 
rents, many of whom, 


their neareſt relations. It is not 


uncommon to ſee a family of grown 
hours at their 


women fitting for 
father's table without daring to ſpeak 
a word, it a ſtranger is in company. 


This is ſurely an improper method. 


A young man deſirous to marry, is 


alſo defirous to know ſomething of 
the genius and temper of the lady 
| he wiſhes to marry, but ſilence im- 


poſed by conſtraint cannot ſhow 


| this. A proper filence may be part 
s of good breeding, but Aa perpetual 


ſilence cannot be conſidered as ſuch. 


A more common error in parents is, 


their bringing up their children with 
ideas of life and grandeur to which 


by birth and fortune they are not 


entitled. If handſome, theſe young 


ladies are tauglit to look up to gen- 


tlemen of rank and fortune; they 


are therefore ſent about to all public 


places, where they may diſplay 


a their charms and catch a roving heart. 


There 


afraid to 
truſt their children into the world, 
keep them immured in the walls of 

their own houſes, and never permit 
them to viſit but at the houſes of 
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There is an indelicacy in all this, 


not to ſay worſe, which muſt ſhock 
the feelings of a prudent mother, 
and yet the caſe is ſo common, that 
I do not heſitate to rank this as one 


ol the great cauſes of the increale of 


old maids. | | 


4. The laſt I ſhall mention, which 


has ſome connection with the above, 
is the improper education of daugh- 


ters.—On this ſo much has been 
ſaid, and ſo much written, that I 
muſt be brief. In one word then, 
the preſent faſhionable method of 
educating the daughters of tradeſ- 
men, and people in the middling 


— 


ranks of life, has a tendency to 


make them any thing but wives, 
It is to be remarked that thoſe men 
who are inclined to marry, are in 
general, the ſenſible, the induſtri- 
onus, and I may add the virtuous 


part of mankind, They naturally 


expect that the perſon they marry 


knows how to act as the miſtreſs of | 
a houſehold, and the mother of a 


family. Theſe are not, however, 
the ſciences uſually taught, nor 
will a man of theſe expectations 
marry a woman merely for her 


beauty, or becauſe ſhe is a toaſt. — 
Men may occaſionally flirt with ſuch, 


walk with them, *ſguire them to 
public places, and perhaps be proud 


to be ſeen with them, But when 


ſoberly diſpoſed to marry, we find 
them ſelect ſome unnoticed and ob- 
ſcure female, proper for duties of 
which great zoaſts have no idea, 
females who have not been the town- 


ny talk, nor have attracted attention by 
wy paragraphs in the 
Parents, therefore, if they expect 


newſpapers.— 


that their daughters ſhall avoid 
being old maids, mult inſtruct them 
in the duties of a wife. 


expected to do this—it cannot be 
acquired at the toilette, nor in the 
balͤl-room. . 59 


Theſe may appear harſh truths, 


The edu- 
cation of a boarding ſchool is not 


III. by the King of Swelen, 


—_—_— 


but if they are truths, there is in 
that an ample apology for their 
harſhneſs. 

Such are the cauſes, jointly con- 


ſidered, to which I attribute the in- 


creaſed numbers of old maids. - Some 
of them we ſee, ariſe from circum- 
ſtances not in our power to controul 
—þbut thoſe 1 have laſt mentioned 

may certainly admit of being altered 
for the better. At all events, old 


_ maids, as old maids, ought never 


to be the objects of contempt or 
ſcorn, unleſs it can be proved that 


their pride, arrogance, levity, or 
extravagance were in fault; and even 


when we ſee the remains of a cele. 
brated toaſt exiſting in diſcontent, 
peeviſhneſs, and helpleſs complain- 
ing, we fee an object of pity—for 
all men are agreed that the ſuffering 


| finner is entitled to as much com- 


paſſion as the ſuffering ſaint, be- 
cauſe the latter has conſolations 
which render her in part indepen- 
dent of our pity, while the former 
bas only thoſe which we can admi- 
niſter, NEST OR. 


SSS 
Account of the Czar Peter III. by the 


preſent King of Sweden. 


FPPHIS prince, «ho for ſome time 


was only known in Europe, 
through the medium of the calumnies 


of his aſſaſſins this prince, born and 


educated in Germany, had all the in- 
clinations of his native country, and 


a contempt for his new ſubjects.— 
Maſter of Holſtein, a member conſe- 


quently of the German empire, he ad- 
ded weight to the Ruſſian crown, in- 
terfered in the German ſyſtem, in his 


| own perſonal right, and fortified his 
| influence with new alliances with the 


northern powers. Happily, this pro- 
ſpe& did not inſpire him with ambi- | 
tion; he was influenced only by 2 
juſt reſentment againſt Denmark, me 


by his friendſhip for Frederick the 
Great. Policy leagued with his mo- 
deration. For, the ruinous war which 


Elizabeth waged againſt the king of 


Pruſſia, had coſt her three hundred 


thouſand men, and above "wy mil- ; 


lions of roubles. 


Though the third Peter bad no o- 


ther title to public eſteem than that 


of ſaving a prince, upon whoſe preſer- 
vation the maintenance of the politi- 


cal equilibre depended, his memory 


ſhovld be regarded and eſteemed. In 


{ume venal writings, the productions 


of fanciful hiſtorians, his attachment 


to the king of Pruſſia was ridiculed 


as the effect of enthuſiaſm, and the 
puerile love of emulation: but aſ- 


and intrepidity, was very excuſable— 


and the heroiſm of friendſhip is a rare 


quality amongſt kings. 


Tbis profound reſpect, and . 
{or Frederick the Great, demonſtrat- 
ed judgment and ſenſibility in the | | 
| the prince Paul, fon of Catharine the 
at Peterſburg, had bgnalized them- | 
| place of Peter the Third. 
chef preſuppoſed the ſucceſs of his 
plot, from a multitude of groundleſs 
calumnies againſt the Grand Duke, 
and the favourable reception of Eli- 
zabeth; and laſtly, upon the intention 
- of Catharine to deprive her huſband 
of the crown, and to appropriate the 
| regency to herſclf, It would be pre- 


third Peter; the enemies of Pruſſia, 


lelves, by the perſecution of the young 
czar, during the reign of Elizabeth. 
This prince had accordingly counter: 
ated their meaſures, and his ſubſe- 
quent conduct, in ſupporting the king 
of Pruſſia, was perfectly conſiſlent.— 
This laſt monarch was now in dan- 
ger; the new Engliſh miniſter (Lord 
ute) threatned him with daſertion, 


and his ſafety ſeemed to depend on his 
Turkiſh negociations, or the caprici- 
obus motions of che Khan of the Tar- 


dars. 


The firſt erte of this pl 


5 (Peter III. ) was, to be adopted by E- 


| lizabeth to mount the throne one day. 


The ſecond, to have been led from 


Holſtein, to become a ſlave at Eliza- 
beth's court; and his wife was the 
third misfortune. Her Imperial aunt 


| obtained the crown by a revolution 
lained with injuſtice, and was always 


—ä— 
— 
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in dread of a counter-revolution ; her 


nephew was a priſoner of ſtate. The 


cabinet was barred, and its councils 
were concealed; all intercourfe was 
ſuſpected with him; his German ſer- 


vants were deprived of the comforts 


of his converſation, and their attach- 


ment was a principle of diſgrace ; 


ſurrounded by enemies, the right of 


approach was only given to ſpies, ob- 
ſervers, and betrayers of his conver- 


ſation—his matrimonial miſunder- 


| ſtanding left the prince without dob- 
meſtic conſolation, 


and reviewing 
ſome troops at Orienabaum, became 
his only recreation, 


His complaints gave riſe to an in- 


trigue, which ſerves to lead us thro? 
ſuredly an enthuſiaſm for, and admira- | 
tion of, the qualities of a man, who 
wrought ſuch prodigies of wiſdom | 


the mazes of thoſe deplorable events, 
which ultimately deprived the emper- 
or of his ſcepter, and of his life. 

The chancellor Beſtuchef, the great 
confidant of Elizabeth, was the Grand 
Duke's avowed enemy ; his inſolence 


in contriving mortifications, made him 
tremble at the proſpect of a new reign; 


he formed the project of ſubſtituting 


Second, under her regency, in the 


Beſtu- 


ſumptuous to advance, that this prin- 
ceſs was concerned in this plot but 


aſſuredly Beſtuchef mult have believ- 
ed it, or he never would have en- 
countered her reſiſtance. 
doubtful at firſt, reſumed a more dig | 
nified conduct, and ſupported her ne- 
| phew againſt che chancellor; and an 
| incautious expreſſion of the empreſs 
Elizabeth is Rill cited, * I know my 


Elizabeth, 


nephew, ſaid the one day to the ſlan- 
derers of the prince, I have nothing 
to fear from. . 
ſo 


— — — — rg rr 


zood heart, I am not 
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fo well acquainted with my niece.” 


Beſtuchef, afterwards diſpraced hy 
Elizabeth, was excepted out. of the 
amneſty, upon the acceſſion of the 
third Peter; but upon the indulgence 


of Catharine, he was recalled from 


exile- 
The preceding facts, which repoſe 
upon the authority of authentic hiſto- 
rians, deſcribe the firſt clouds of that 
tempeſt, in which the third Peter was 


involved; prudence could alone pre- 


ſerve "4 from the rocks and break- 


amongſt his other virtues, he found 


one, namely, confidence, which caul- 


ed his deſtruction. 
Notwithſtanding the reproaches 


juſtly caſt upon that monarch, from 


the exceſs of his good qualities, ſpite 


of the blame with which he is at- 
tacked, upon the unfortunate career 


of his debaucheries, and of the ſlan- 


ers through which he paſſed; - but 


ders which hatred and remorſe have 


have began to reign. with more wiſ- 
dom; his firſt public actions expiated 


the defects of many preceeding years, 


and they had only ſix months Jan. 


tion. 
Siberia, and the ſtate priſons, were 


filled with diſtinguiſnhed captives, vic 


attached to his memory, few princes | 


tms of the favourites, and miniſters 


of Elizabetk—the emperor redreſſed 
their wrongs—the illuſtrious Munich 
was recalled; and reinſtated—Biron, 


Leſtock, and ſom2 of thoſe who had of. 
fended him in the late reign, were re- 
ſtored to liberty, by a prince who ex- | 
tended his clemency to the inſolent 


favourites of his aunt—the firſt qua- 
lities of his government were juſtice 


and clemency—and his magnanimity 


to ſome Pruſſian officers, whom the d 


fortune of war had deprived of liber 
ty, and who groaned in extreme et - 
vitude, ts too wall known to 1 7 


corded. 


The commencement of his reign 


promiſed zeal for promoting order, 


and diſcovered application, vigilance, 


Account of the Czar Peter III. by the King of Sweden: 


and aQivity—he was early at the ſe. 
nate, at the different "Oy and ſet 
an example of induſtry, by his ſuper. 
intendance of various departments: 
the firſt Peter was his model, and his 
plans formed the chart of his legii!z. 
tion to bim Ruſſia owes the wiſe 
ordinances which have decorated tha: 
government. 
Not ſatisfied with limiting the det. 
potiſm of his officers, he abridged |; 
own power, by aboliſhing the ſecret 
council of chancery, a ſtate inqui5- 
tion, which, upon the leaſt e 
impriſoned, tortured, or executed, au. 
tives and ſtrangers. He was a warm 
friend to toleration; and he framed 
| that memorable decree which enfran- 
chiſed the nobles from compulſive fer. 
vice, and permitted them to travel, 
without the royal permiſſion. 

Theſe traits exhibit the charate: 
of Peter III. in a new point of view, 
and afford a very ſtriking example of 
the light that is uſually thrown ca 
truth by time. 

Precipitation, however; the king 


of Sweden obſerves, accompaniedſome 6 


of his ſalutary innovations; particu» 
larly thoſe relating to the clergy; 
which, though juſt, reaſonable, and 
political in themſelves, ſhocked the 
cuſtoms and manners of the country, 
and ſurniſned pretexts for rendering 
his government unpopular. 

The regiments of Iſmailoff and Pre- 


| obrazinſki, formed a body of guards, 


in barracks in Peterſburgh, licentious 
and ill diſciplined; their want of ſub- 
ordination enervated their loyalty; 
and in former revolutions they were 
ſold to the higheſt purchaſer. Peter 
the Third conceiving, that a. rigorous 

diſcipline would ſecure their obedt- 


, | ence, and prevent the diſorders of a 
| body ſo badly organized, 


introdu- 

ced the Pruſſian diſcipline, modelled 
them after his Holſtein guards, and 
ſecured order by ſeverity: had this 
diſcipline been firmly eſtabliſhed, their 


[ fidelity would have been ſecured; cor- 


rup- 


Account of the Car Peter III. by the K ing of Sweden. 


ruption is difficult in a corps inured 
to the daily detail of their duty; but 
the reformation was of necellity en- 
truſted to German, in preterence to 
Ruſſi in, officers. Theſe ſtrangers 
were conſidered as uſurpers; their fa- 
vour became the obje&t of ridicule, 
and the national troops were inſti— 
gated to revolt, by the ignorant pride 
of being offended at foreign in{truc- 
tion. 

When we reflec, ba many of theſe 
wiſc regulations were in that ſhart pe- 
riod of fix months, which put a 
od to the reign of their anthor, we are 
affected by pity, and with horror. 
Some of theſe innovations deſerve 
public gratitude, others, the reproach 


of precipitation —though a ſovereign. 


deſpot, this prince excelled in acts of 
bounty, and of juſtice, His enter 


prizes againſt Denmark were more 


natural, and leſs pernicious, than the 
war againſt Pruſſia, foſtered by the 
perſonal hatred of Elizabeth, and her 
miniſter. The private life of Peter, 
it is true, was disfigured by the exceſ- 
ſes of the table, which ultimately 
might have rendered bim contemp- 
tible; but where is the king or the 
individual, whote infirmities are not 


relieved by ſome good qualities '— 


Does not equity hold the balance of 
good, and of bad qualities? —If the 
virtues and defects of the Emperor 
were weighed, who is there could jui- 
tity his dethronement, and his death? 
Is the leaſt equality viſible, between 
the diſcontents he produced, and his 
unfortunate exit? A warm friend, a 
good father, an indulgent hulband. 

but too eaſy, too confident, and too o- 


pen to thoſe traitors, upon whom his 


favours were laviſhed; at the end of 


ſix months, he experienced a fate, 


which ten years ſtained with crimes, 
and with tyranny, could have ſcarce- 
Iy juſtified. 

Our author having detailed the j in- 
trigues that led to the death of the 
Czar, ſays, | 

Vol. HL 


peri- 


_ 


gainſt their ſovereign. 
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& To his laſt day, even to his laſt 
hour, Peter preſerved his magnani- 


mous, ſatal ſecurity, and confidence; 


his Rufſian guards were corrupted by 
Orlof, and Rozamouſky ; Catherine 
was miſtreſs of the Capital, and his 
oficers were ſeduced by ſlanders a- 


Already had 
the conſpirators impioully counteract- 


ed their fidelity, by ſwearing and 


binding themſelves in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, to commit high trea« 
ſon—and the archbiſhop of Novogo- 
rod preſided in the ſolemnization of 
this ceremony, under the auſpices of 
the Empreſs. At length the Em- 
friends were arreſted, and 
the people were deceived by the artful 
reports, that the prince had died by 
a fall from his horſe, before Peter 
ſuſpended the enterprige at Peterl- 
bur 

5 He was then at the Orienabaum. 
Spite of the baſeneſs and ſervile infi- 
delity of many nobles, of military 


and civil officers, he had till ſome 


reſolute friends, the chancellor of 
Woronzof, the various mareſchal 


Munich, and his faithful Holſtein 


dens affairs were not yet deſpe- 


ate =the intrepid Munich counlel- 
led Peter to march directly to Peterſ- 


burgh, at the head of the German 


tro0ps:;—* I thall precede you,” ſaid 
the generous veteran, and my dead 
body ſhall be a rampart to your ſacred 
perſon,” Poſſibly ſuch a reſolution 
would have cruſhed the conſpirators ; 


E the ſame ſervile ſpirit which had 
proſtrated the nobles, the people, and 


the ſoldiery, would have reduced them 
to their lawful fovereign, marching to 
vindicate his crown with his ſword, 
and with the abilities of Munich. 
„But, alas! irreſolution ſuperſed- 
ed courage; not that Peter wanted 


| ſpirit, but he was diſtracted by diſ- 
cordant councils—in his train were 


emiſſaries of the Empreſs, bathing che 

hands of this prince with deceitful 

tear 5,alfeQing to repreſent the dangers 
4 8 he 
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he incurred, and inviting him to the | 
Empreſs, and deprecating reſiſtance. 
This perfidy accompliſhed what treach- 
ery had commenced; and thus Peter, 


ſurrounded by traitors, was entangled 
in their ſnares, and a prey to uncer- 


tainty, When every moment was pre- 


cious, and called for deciſion. 

« Europe, and poſterity, will never 
forget the crucl fate of this monarch, 
in the flower of his age—dragged in- 
to captivity, and expiring in the fe. 
rocious hands of his wife, and his 
own confidants. The humane com 
paſſionated his misfortunes ; and none 


were inſenſible of his ſufferings, ſave 
only thoſe from whom he had a claim 


to ſnccour and to conſolation. 
On the contrary, outrages of every 
kind were offered to him: by deliver- 


ing himſelf up voluntarily to her, who 


during fourteen years, had the ho- 
nour to be the partner of his bed, it 


ſeemed he was protected by all that | 


His 


is moſt ſacred amongſt men. 


perſon, committed to tbe diſcretion 


of the Emprels, became a depoſit, up- 
on which it was no longer permitted 
to form attacks—it neither belonged 
to his enemies, by the rights of war, 
nor by that of the laws; and from 
the moment Peter had ſurrendered, 
without compulſion, every abode of 
Catherine ſhould have been an in- 
violable aſylum for him:—alas! 
this illufion, by which be had been 
dazzled, was of a ſhort duration. 

wh He had been defamed by a ma- 
nifeſto of June the twenty eighth; — 
hardly arrived at Peterhof, he became 


„ piiſoner, and felt the humiliation 
of being ſecretly viſited by count 


Panin, that frivolous and verſatile 


Iiilniſter, loaded with praiſes by hire- 
ling « gazetteers that Panin, who had 
dire io diftate to his maſter, and 


| benetagor, to a ſovereign, who was 
a priſoner, an act of abdication, and 
of diſhonour ; 


the moſt humiliating expreſhons— 
that Panin, in fine, who forced the 


Account of the Czar Peter III. by the King of Saveden: 


—_—  — —— 


\ 


by remorſe, and by compaſſion. 


— 


— 


treſs; 


an act conceived in 


deſcendant. of Peter the Firft to 
take bis oath in the preſence of the 
Almighty, and renounce his crown, 
to ſign with his own hand ſuch +» 
monument of audaciouſnels, and Ins 


14 {amy. 


oy Notwithſtanding this 05 
wu ich ferved as a new title for pre. 
ferving bis life, and liberty, the em. 
peror, that very night, was confined 
in the caſtle of Robſcha. Whilſt her 
huſband entered this tomb, the em 
preſs ſurpriſed Peterſburgh with the 
noiſe and buſtle of a triumphal entry, 

But this pageant was not ſui. 
cient to ſtifle the ſenfibility of the 


multitude; difloyalty, in a vaſt num 


ber of them, was rapidly fabcreded 
The 
people, who are always good when 
left to their natural impulſe, were 
ſhocked at hearing that their ſovereign 
had juſt paſſed from a throne, into 
the horrors of an eternal! priſon. The 
ſoldiery manifeſted their emotions, 
every one was affected by the remem- 


brance of Peter's virtues, aud his 


faults were forgotten, as the diſpleu- 
ſure hourly increafed ; the Emprets 
was threatened with a frightful re- 
verle.....- . -- But let us draw a veil 


over this melancholy ſcene, which put 
an end to his inquietudes; let us not 


repeat, that the ſeventh day of his 


{ captivity, Peter the Third was no 


more; that he contended for his un- 
happy lite, with the ferocious cour- 
tiers who penetrated into the for- 
that the ſcreams of his convul- 
five agonies were heard; that two days 
after, ſome ſtrangers 0 the walls 
ſtained with the Emperor's e 
and that one of the principal perfor- 
mers in this tragedy bad 3 pur- 
ſued for years, by the idea of his ex- 
piring ſovereign, and exiubited à 
ſhocking ſpectacle in Peterivurgh, ot. 
remorſe, and of inſanity.“ 


Ace | 


Account of Rio de Janeiro. 


' Account of 
White's Voyage 70 
md | 


IO de JANEIRO is fail to de- 


rive its name from ” eing diſco · 


vered on St. Januarius's diy, It is 
the capital of the Poste enen ſettle- 
ments in South America, and is ſitu 

ated on the welt lide of a river, or bay, 
Except that part which fronts the wa: 

ter, the city is ſurrounded by high 
mountains, of the molt romantic form 
the imagination can faſhion to itſelf 
any idea. The houſes are commonly 
two, and ſometimes three tories high, 

of which, even though inhabited by 
the molt wealkt hy and reſpectable fa- 


milies, the lower part is always 4ppro- 
priated to ſhops, and to the uſe of 


the ſervants and flaves (which are 
here extremely numerous) che family 
rather chuſing to reſide in the upper 
part, that they might live in a leſs 
confined air. 
18 a balcony, with a lattice-work be- 
fore it; and the lame before all the 
windows. 

The churches are very numerous, 
elegant, and richly decorated ; ſome 

of them are built and ornamented i in 
a modern ſtile, ind that in a manner 
which proclaims the genius, taſte, 
and judgment of che architects and 
artiſts. Pwo or three of the hand- 


lomeſt are at this time unfiniſhe , or 


repairing; and they appear to go on 


but very ſlowly, notwithſtanding large 
ſums are conſtantly collecting for their 


completion. As they are erected, or 
repaired, by charitable contributions, 
public proceſſions are frequently made 
for that purpoſe; and the mendicant 


friars, belonging to them, likewiſe ex- 


ert themſelves in their line. At tlieſe 


proceſſions, which are not unfrequent, 


perſons of every age and deſcription 
alliſt. They uſually take place after 
it is dark, when thoſe who are joined 
in it are dreſſed in a kind of cloak, 


adapted to religious purpoſes, and car- 


To every houſe there 


Rio de Janeiro, from | 
New South 


* 
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ry a lanthorn, fixed at the end of x 
pole of a convenient length; fo that, 
upon theſe occaſions, you ſometimes 
ſee three or four hundred moving 


lights in the ſtreets at the ſame time, 


which has an uncommon and a plea- 
ting eſſect. Confiderable ſums are 
collected by this method. At the cor- 
ner of every flreet, about ten feet 
from the ground, is placed the image 
of a faint, which is the object ot the 
common people's adoration. 

The town is well ſnppiied with 
water from the n ighbouring moun- 
tains, which is conveyed over a deep 


valley, by an aqueduct formed of 


arches of a ſtupendous height. The 
principal fountain is cloſe to the ſea, 
in a kind of ſquare near the 
where thips water at a good wharf, 
nearly ! in the fame manner as at Te- 
neriſfe, and with equal expedition and 
convenience. On the oppoſite ſide of 


A 


the 1ouvtain are cocks, from which 
the people in the neighbourhood are 
This convenient and capt- 
tal watering place is ſo near the pa- 


ſupplied. 


lace, that, when diſputes or conten- 
tions ariſe between the boats crews ot 
different ſhips, the flaves, &c. they are 
ſuppreſſed and adjuſted by the ſoldiers 
on guard, who in the Portugueze 
fervice have great power, and oiten 


treat the People with no little ſeve- 
rity. | | 
While we ſtaid at this place, we 


made ſeveral ſhort excurſions into the 
country, but did not g- 


From its complicated ſtate, I could 
learn but few particulars relative to 
che government of Brazil. The vice- 


roy is invelied with great power and 


authority, ſubject, in ſome caſes, to 
an appeal to the court of Liſbon; but, 
like a wiſe and prudent ruler, he ſel- 
dom exerts it unleſs in inſtances, 


| where ſound judgment and true poli- 


cy render it expedient and neceſſa- 
48 2 1y. 


near the 
mines, as we knew the attempt would 

not only prove hazardous, but inef- 
fectual. 1 
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ry. He is a man of little parade, 
and appears not to be very fond ot 
ee and grandeur, except on pub- 

ic days, when it is not to be diſpenſ- 
ed with. When he goes abroad, for 
amuſement, or to take the air, his 
guard conſiſts oſ only ſeven dragoons; 
but on public occaſions, he makes his 


| 


" K 


appearance in a prander (tile, I once ' 
iaw him go in ſtate to one of the 


courts of juſtice ; and, though it was 


ſituated not a hundred yards from his 


Palace, he was attended with a troop 
of horſe. His ſtate carriage is toler- 
_ ably neat, but by no means elegant or 
ſuperb; it was drawn by ſour horſes, 
irregularly mottled, 
Carriages are pretty common at 
this place; there is ſcarce a family 
of reſpectability without one. 
are moſtly of the chaiſe kind, and 
draun in general by mules, which 
are found to anſwer better than horles, 
being more indefatigable and ſurer- 


ͤ—— — 


tooted, conſequently better calculated 


to aſcend their Reep hills and moun- 
tains, 5 | 

Ihe military force of Brazil con- 
Fits of a troop of horſe, which ſerve 
as guards for the viceroy, twelve re- 
giments of regulars from Europe, and 
ix raiſed in the country: theſe laſt 
enliſt men of a mixed colour, which 


— 


the former are by no means ſuffered 


to do. Beſides the foregoing, there 
are twelve regiments of militia always 
embodied. This whole force, regu- 


lars and militia, except thoſe on out- 
Ports and other needful duties, appear 


early in the wiorning on every firſt 


day of the month, before the palace, 
where they undergo a general muker, 
and review of arms and neceſſaries. 


"The private men, although they are 
confidered as perſons of great con- 


ſequence by the populace, are, on the 


They | 


other hand, equally ſubmiſlive and o- 


bedient to their officers, This ſtrict 
diſcipline and regularity, as the city 


is in a great meaſure under military | 


orders, renders the inhabitants ex- 


| 


Account of Rio de Janeiro, ; : 


tremely civil and polite to the officers, _ 


who, in return, ſtudy to be on the 
moſt agreeable and happy terms with 


them, A captain's guard (indepen- 


dent of the cavalry, who are always 
in readineſs to attend the viceroy) is 


mounted every day at rhe palace. 
On both fides of the river which 


ſorms the bay, or harbour, the coun- 
try is pictureſque and beautiful to a 
degree, abounding with the molt jux- 
uriant flowers and aromatic ſhrubs. 
Birds of a lovely and rich plumage 


are feen hopping from tree to tree in 


great numbers, together with an end- 
leſs variety of inſeQs, whoſe exquiſite 


beauty and gaudy colours exceed all 


deſcription. There is lutle appear- 
ance of cultivation in the parts we vi- 
ſited; the land ſeemed chiefly paſtu- 
rage. The cattle here are ſmall, and 


when killed do not produce ſuch beet 


as is to be met with in England IT 
is not, however, by any means fo bad 


as it is repreſented by ſome travellers 
to be; on the contrary, I have {cen 


and eat here tolerably, good, ſweet, 
and well-talted beef. L never jaw any 
mutton; they have indeed a few 
ſheep, but they are ſmall, thin, and 
lean. 
of European productions, iuch as cab- 
bages, lettuces, pal ſley, leeks, white 
radiſhes, beans, peaie, kidneysbeans, 


turnips, water-melons, excellent pump- 
kins, and pine-apples, of a {mall and 


indifferent kind. The country like- 
wiſe produces, in the moſt unbound- 
ed degree, limes, acid, and ſweet le- 


mons, oranges of an immenſe fize and 
exquiſite flavour, plantains, bananas, 


yams, cocca-nuts, caſhoo apples and 
nuts, and ſome mangos. For the ule 


of the ſlaves and poorer ſort of people, 


the capado is cultivated in great plen- 
ty; but this cannot be done through 


a want of corn for bread, as I never 


ſaw finer flour than at this place, 


which is plentiful and remarkably 


cheap. 2 — 
The riches of this country, ariſing 


from 


he gardens furniſh moll forts. 


Account of Rio de Janeiro. 


from the mines, are certainly very 
great: to go near, or to get a ſight 
of theſe inexhauſtible treaſures, is im- 
poſſible, as every paſs leading to them 
is ſtrongly guarded, and even a perſon 
taken on the road, unleſs he can give 
a clear and unequivocal account of 
himſelf and his buſineſs, is impriſon— 
ed, and perhaps compelled ever after 
to work in theſe fulfterraneons cavi- 
ties which avarice, or an ill-timed and 


fatal curioſity may have prompted 


him to approach. 3 
In addition to the above ſource of 
wealth, the country produces excel- 


lent tobacco, and likewiſe [ugar-canes, | 


from which the inhabuants make good 
ſugar, and draw a ſpirit called aqua- 
denle. This ſpirit, by proper manage- 
ment, and being kept till it is a pro- 
per age, becomes tolerable rum. As 
it is ſold very cheap, the commodore 


purchaſed a hundred pipes of it, for 
the uſe of the garriſon, when arrived 
Precious and 


at New South Wales, 
valuable ſtones are allo found here: 
indeed they are ſo very plenty that a 
certain quantity only is ſuffered to be 
collected annually. At the jewellers 


and lapidaries, of which occupation 


there are many in Rio, I ſaw ſome va- 
luable diamonds, and a great number 


of excellent topazes, with many other 
Se- 
veral topazes were purchaſed by my- 
ſelf and others, but we choſe to buy 


forts of ſtones of inferior value. 


them wrought, in order to avoid im- 
poſition, which is not unfrequent when 


the ſtones are ſold in a rough ſtate. 


One of the principal ſtreets of this 
city is nearly occupied by jewellers 


and workers of theſe ſtones; and I 
Obſerved that perſons of a ſimilar pro- 


feſſion generally reſided in the ſame 


ſtreet. VVA 
The manufactures here are very 
few, and thoſe by no means extenſive. 
All kinds of European goods fell at 
an 1mmoderate price, notwithſtand- 
ing the 
them, 


{hops are well ſtored with 


— 


The Brazil, or native Indians, are 
very adroit at making elegant cotton 
hammocks, of various dyes and forms. 
It was formerly the cuſtom of the 
principal people of Rio to be carried 


about in theſe hammocks, but that 
faſhion is ſucceeded by the uſe of the 


ſedan chairs, which are now very com- 


mon among them; but they are of a 
more clumſy form than thoſe uſed in 


Engiand, The chair is ſuſpended 
from an aukward piece of wood, 
borne on the ſhoulders of two flaves, 
and elevated ſufficiently to be clear of 
the inequalities of the ſtreet. In carry- 
iog, the foremoſt ſlave takes the pave- 
ment, and the other the ſtreet, one 
keeping a little before the other; ſo 


that the chair is moved forward in a 
ſide-long direction, and very unlike 
the procedure of the London chair- 


men. Theſe fellows, who get on at 


a great rate, never take the wall of 


the foot paſſengers, nor incommode 


them in the ſmalleſt degreg. 
The inhabitants in general are a 
pleaſant, chearful people, inclining 
more to corpulency than thoſe of 
Portugal; and, as far as we could 


judge, very favourably inclined to the 
Enpliſn, The men are ſtraight and 
well proportioned. They do not ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to high living, nor 
indulge much in the juice of the 
grape. a PS edges 
The women, when young, are re- 
markably thin, pale, and delicately 
ſhaped ; but after marriage they ge- 
nerally incline to be luſty, without 


loſing their conſtitutional pale, or ra- 


ther ſallow appearance. They have 


regular and better teeth than are uſual- 


ly obſervable in warm climates, where 


| ſweet productions are plentiful. They 
havelikewiſethe moſt lovely, piercing, 
dark eyes; in the captivating uſe of 


which they are, by no means unſkil- 
led. Upon the whole, the women of 
this country are very engaging ; and 
rendered more ſo by their free, eaſy, 


| and unreſtrained mauner. Both ſexes | 


are 
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are extremely fond of ſuffering their | ments with which it abounds, on go- 
hair, which is black, to grow to a | vernment and order. At the ſame 
prodigious length. The ladies wear it | time, I cannot help being ſtruck with 
plaited, and tied up in akind of a club, | the dark and prejudicial colonrins 
or large Jump ; a mode of hair-dref{- | that Mr B. has beſtowed on all the 
ing that does not ſeem to correſpond | circumſtances of the French Revolu— 
with their delicate and feminine ap- tion. His publication, indeed, with 
pearances. Cuſtom, however, recon- | reſpect to this particular, reminds me 
ciles us to the moſt oute faſhions, and | of the {tate of an Eaſtern Monarch; 
what we thought unbecoming, the | all magnificence and injuſtice, _ 
Portugueſe conſidered as highly or- I cannot conceive how any perſon 
namental. I was one day at a zentle- | can object to Mr Burke on his gene- 
man's houſe, to whom | expreſſed my ral conſtitutional opinions relative to 
wonder at the prodigious quantity of | the government of this country. Ou 
hair worn by the ladies; adding, | the contrary, I think thoſe opinions 
that I did not conceive it poſſible for it will be handed down to poſterity, and 
to be all of their own growth. The be frequently quoted, as parliamentary LY 
gentleman aſſured me that it was; and, | ovacles, by future legiſlators. But how l 
in order to convince me that it was | far they can be made to apply to the 
ſo, he called his wife, and untied her | preſent particular caſe of France, with 
hair, which, notwithſtanding it was | any degree of juſtice and propriety, 
in plaits, dragged at leaſt two inches | as a means of ridicnling the conduct 
upon the floor as ſhe walked along, | of that country, is a matter that I am | 
I offered my ſervice to tie it up again, | totally unable to imagine; becauſe, | 
which was politely accepted, and con- though our form of government be, 
ſidered as a compliment by both. It | perhaps, the beit in theory that could 
has been ſaid that the Portugueſe are | pothbly be conſtructed, and though 
a jealous people; a diſpoſition I never | it be likewiſe almoſt as good (Mr 
could even perceive among any of | Fox ſays better) in practice as it is in 
thoſe with whom I had the pleaſure | theory, yet the French have been ob- 
of forming an acquaintance z on the | liged to frame ir legiſlature after a 
contrary, they ſeemed ſenſible of, and | different plan, not from preference, 
pleaſed with, every kind of attention but, ſo far as I can judge, irom com- 


g — 


paid to their wives or daughters, | paring all circumiiances properly to- 
R . gether, from that molt cogent of all | 
WERE WE WE A rr re 2 „ | motives, Neceſſity. - This plainly ap- 


| | | pears to me to have been their rcalon 
In our laſt we gave ſome Extracts tor aboliſhing the intermediate arders 
from Mr Burke's Publication on | of the State; and placing the Fccle- 
the Revolution in France— We | fiaſtical poſſeſſions in the hands of the 
truſt the following Remarks, (which | public. The nobles of a deſpotic 
are evidently the production of no | itate are not like the nobles of a free 
mean pen) will be acceptable. | country, who feel their own dignity, 
| | ; 1 I gand at the ſame time feel the reſpect 
T HAVE read Mr Burke's pam- due to the independent character of 
I phlet with a conſiderable degree | the Commons, Thoſe of France, 
of attention, and know not whether I | taught: from their cradles to believe 
ought moſt to admire the keenneſs of | themſelves a ſuperior race of men, 
its ſatire, the brilliancy of its language, | and long fixed in habits of unreliſted 
the ſublimity of many of its ideas, or | oppreſſion, would not patiently have 
the beautiful and conſtitutional ſenti- | ſulkered a Court of 10 
5 . 
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Judicature, ſelected from the body of 


people whom they had been accul- 
tomed to deſpiſe, to act, like our 
lower Houſe, as a check upon them, 
or to be entruſted with any ſhare in 
the privilege of framing laws for the 
nation. While they had much au- 
thority, they abuſed it; and, equally 
with the clergy, proved their jealouſy 
and diſdain, (at the commencement 


of the Revolution), of the powers and 


conduct of the Commons. It was, 
therefore, neceſſary, when the national 
diſtreſſes were too great to need the 
further aggravation of internal hoſti- 
lity between thoſe perſons who had 
aſſembled only to relieve them, tomelt_ 
the three orde:s into one mals, and 
to conſtitute that Jegiflative body 
which has been termed the National 
Aſſembly. It was not to be aſked 
whether the abolition of any interme- 
diate powers would be an act of in- 
Juſtice to a particular claſs of perſons, 
however elevated, or however me- 
ritorious, but whether the exigency 
of affairs did not demand it, and 
whether a contrary conduct would 
not be productive of a much more 
material evil to the people at large? 
If the ſubſequent decret that abolſhed 
all hereditary titles and diſtinctions be 
an addition to that injuſtice, and e- 
qually repugnant to our Conſtitution— 
al Principles, it was at leaſt an act 
of policy, rendered indiſpeniible by 
peculiar circumſtances, and put into 
practice in order that the people might 
not, by ſuffering former prejudices 
in favour of high rank, to ſteal im- 
perceptibly into their minds, be pre- 
pared on any deſperate attempt to ef- 
fect a Counter Revolution, to flock to 
the old ſtandard, and in order like- 
wiſe that the new Government might 
acquire additional ſtrength againſt 
the ill effects of intrigues and libels, 


by the ſtill firmer attachment of the 


citizens in general, who would na- 
turally be inclined to ſupport with 
their lives that ſyſtem which teaches 


them that their dignity and ſtate in 
life is equal to that of any character 
whatever, N 

The converſion of the Eccleſiaſtt- 
cal poſſeſſions to national purpoſes, 
which Mr Burke laments as an act 
of ſuch extreme cruelty, was the only 
practicable means perhaps of ſaving 
the finances from total ruin. If the 
clergy, © when the terms of that tre- 
mendous proſcription hung over 
them, made an offer of a contribution, 
through the Archbiſhop of Aix, 
which tor its extravagance ought not 


to have been accepted,“ the extrava- 


gance of the offer only proves the 
enormous 


Wealth, at a moment when the reſt 


of the nation were groaning under 
the oppreſhon of the ſterneſt poverty. 


That wealth was either acquired by 
unjuſt encroachments, 
Clergy abuſed the authority which 
they derived from the influence of 
their function; or granted by expe- 
.diency, when their poſſeſſion of it 


was fonnd to be the means, either 


immediate or remote, of anſwering 


any particular nationabpurpoſes. It 
it were unjuſtly obtained, it has long 
ſince been high time that they ſhould - 
reſtore what was not their right: If 
granted by State Expediency, the fame 
Expediency which gave it may takeit 
away. For Expediency, like. Fate, 
mult be obeyed; and if her voice is ſo 


powerful that even in the land of li- 


berty itſelf, ſhe can ſanction the 
impreſs of ſeamen and the extenſion 


of the Exciſe Laws, ſhe may in 


France, at this moment, be allowed 
to do any thing. If the French clergy 


had been ejected from their ſituations, 


naked and helpleſs, totally without 
proviſion and without protection, Mr 
Burke might then have been juſtified 


in the ſeverity of his anger, and 


the dolorouſneſs of his lamentation. 


The idea of this confiſcation, as he 


calls it, being effected from a mere 
wiſh to deren the Chrrch, abſtracted 
e e | {rom 


extent of Eccleſiaſtical 


when the 
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from any circumſtance of ſervice to | 


the State, is childiſh and ridiculous, 
The aſſertion of this being the motive 
For the National Affembly's not ac- 
cepting the offer of the Clergy in 
lieu of the Eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, is 
equally ſo, however elegantly the aſ- 
ſertion may be worded. The reaſon 
of their refuſing the offer, was, be- 
cauſe they did not ſee any necellity, 
in a moment of national indigence, af 
accepting a ſmaller ſum when they 
could fairly obtain a greater. 
The ruined ſtate of the national 


finances, the aggravation of the diſ- 


treſſes of the people, heightened by 
their ſenſe of the rigours of a deſpo- 
tick government, to which they had 


otherwiſe, perhaps, continued to ſub- 


mit, the admiration and attachment 
that the moſt enlightened French 
Vriters have, of late, taught them to 
feel for the bleſſings of liberty, and 
the poſſibility, which the example of 
America has evinced, of obtaining 
freedom, whenever circumſtances ren- 
dered its acquiſition deſirable, appear 
to me to have rendered a Revolution 


in France inevitable. — Mr Burke 


himſelf ſeems to admit the neceſſity 


of a Revolution; but, ſays he, Why 


did they not adhere to that Revolu- 
tion in the form of government which 
took place when the King aſſembled 
the States?“ The ſtatement of one 


ſimple, but material fact, which Mr 


Burke has ſunk, but which I well re- 
member to have taken place, before 
the preſent Revolution in France, fur- 
niſhes an ample anſwer ; and like 

wiſe diſarms Mr B-— of every plea 


for extolling the Monarch fo highly 


tor his generoſity in giving his ſub- 
jects a free Conſtitution himſelf, by 
calling the States together, and for 
inveighing ſo bitterly againſt thoſe 


ſubjects tor the baſe ingratitude of their 
ſubſequent conduct towards their 


Royal Benefactor. The King called 
the States together, not as an att of 


_ generoſity, but of neceſſity; the ruin- 


—— 


— 
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ous condition of the nation required 
it. Under pretence of giving them 
parliamentary privileges, in the mo{t 
dignified ſenſe of the word, (I mean 


deliberative, and if I err not lepiſla. 


tive powers) he hoped that France 
would derive from their collective 


wiſdom ſome means of reſtoration to 


Its priſtine health, which his own Mi. 
miters found themſelves totally un- 
able to preſcribe. Adcuated with this 
view, he did certainly eſtabliſh a ſy. 
tem of liberal Government ; but as 
ſoon as that Government began to 
exerciſe its functions, and to diſcuſs 
the important objects that came before 
them with a freedom inſeparable from 
the nature of their inſtitution, were 
not their councils and eſtabliſhments 
turned into a ſubje& of mockery and 
infult, by the proclamation of the 
Regal Menace, and the interference 
of the military, commanded by Royal 
Order to prevent the continuance of 
their proceedings? I will not attri- 


hute ſo weak and imprudent a ſep to 


the influence of the Queen, who 
knew that the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
a conſtitation would prevent the exe- 
cution of her political intrigues, and 
fruſtrate her ambitious hopes ot con- 
tinuing one of their interior wheels 
inthe machine of the government of 


the country; but allowing fuch a 


meaſure to ariſe only from a want of 
magnanimity in the King, could it 
be ſuppoſed that men, once taught to 


reſpect the high nature of their office, 


and ſanctioned to conſider the diſcuſ. 

ſion and plleviation of the national 
diſtreſs as their duty, would tamely 
diſperſe, as if they had been only play- 
ing at Parliament, like ſo many ſchool- 


boys, for the mere amuſement of their | 


maſter, who was to break up the 
game whenever he choſe it, on the 


| 1mpulſe of tyranny or caprice ? 


In ridiculing the preſent National 
Aſſemby, as compoſed for the molt 
part of mean characters, Mr B. ap- 
pears to lorm an unfair judgment. 

| | In 
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Tn ſo large a body, there malt no 
daubt be many inequalities ; but the 
National Aſſembly certainly contains 
many men who held high offices in 
Church and State under the old Go- 
yernment. The purifying mode of 
election for conſtituting 
repreſentative, (by which a. ſmaller 
body of electors is choſen From a large 
maſs, and another from them, previ- 
ous to the election of a Member of 
the National Aſſembly) ſeems to have 
a tendency directly oppolite to that 
of ſelecting mean characters for the 
high office of national repreſentation. 
In ſo creat an Aſſembly, ſome infe- 
rior characters there may be; but I 
think Mr B. muſt aggravate the fact 
when he ſays, that they conſtitute the 
chief part of the Aſſembly. When 
he ſays, that the Aſſembly is formed 
principally of deſpicable Attornies, 
and paltry country Curates, may he 
not, taking advantage of ſome ambi- 
585 French phraſes, err intention- 
ally? I know that the French word 
which I generally render Sicitor, 


any perſon a 


may likewiſe be trarflated Attorney; 


and I doubt whether the word Care, 


implies a Clerical ſituation equally | 


| humble with that of our Curates. If 
lam right in this conjecture, a French. 
man mighit as well ſay, that our Houſe 


of Commons is in a great meaſure | 


compoſed of a ſet of noiſy Barriſters, 
better verſed in the little quirks of 
the law, than the general principles 
of the Conſtitution 3 and taking ad- 
vantage of Mr Whitbread's profeſſion, 


he might add, that it is, general- 
ly ſpeaking, ſo contemptible, that 


they uſually chooſe no better than a 
brewer for the office of Chairman of 
their Committees. 


Mr Burke talks highly of the eruel- 


: ty of the French. But when was a 
violent Revolution produced without 
ſome act of cruelty? He inveighs 


againſt the villainy of the Royal Pro- 


ceſſion from Verſailles to Paris, and 


the circumſtance of making the King | 


Vol. III. 


tacle. 


lanterne 2 
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in a protracted journey, a public ſpec® | 
But did not the intrigues at 
Verſailles render it abſolutely neceſſary 


to have the King in Paris? and was it 


poſſible on ſuch an occaſion to have 


the road otherwiſe than thronged, 


and the journey of courſe otherwiſe 
than protracted for a longer ſpace of 


time than it had elſe needed? Could 
it be wondered at, that, at the time 


when the great cauſe had nothing to 
cread but from the party, and the 
policy of the Queen, ſome men, whoſe 


zeal ontran their judgment, ſhould in 
the moment of rage, attempt to aſ- 


ſaſſinate her? The mention of ber 


beauty, (as well as her deſcent) not 
more beautiful than Mr B. 's deſcrip- 
tion of it, is nothing elſe but an appeal 


to the paſſions. Is her beauty any 


defence for her crimes? If her at- 


tempted aſſaſſination had been coun- 
tenanced by any men of power or 
talents, ſhe would not now have exiſted. 


Why are the National Aſſembly to 
be abuſed on account of the madneſs 
If our bil- 
lingſgates, on any occaſion of a pub- 
lic nature, were to collect together, 
and commit any act of violence, ought 
our Houſe of Commons to be cen- 
ſured? Did the National Aﬀembly 
conſign people without a trial, a /z_ 
things were the. 


of ſome furies, poifſardes ? 


Theſe 
actions of the mob, and as Mr She- 


ridan obſerved, only prove the height 


to which the effects of the former deſ- 


potiſm had arifen, and the exceſs o 


the oppreſſion of the people, which 


could drive them to the commiſſion of 


ſuch crimes. 
In my humble conception, Mr 


Burke is equally wrong in ridiculing 
the attention of the National Aſſæm- 
bly to addreſſes, which our Honſe of 
Conmons would reject. Our Houf: 


of Commons ought to be no ſtandard 


to them, becauſe it is firmly eſtabliſn 


ed, and may reje& what it pleaſes 
on the ground ot the informality of 


the application, while the National! 


4 T Aﬀemb] y 
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Affembly ought to attend to every 
thing coming from a collective body, 
whether of players or of artiſans, be- 
cauſe its great aim at its beginning 
muſt be to conciliate the public by 
every means in its power. If the ſa 
crifice of ſilver ſhoe. buckles, trinkets, 
&c. appear to us concemptible, why 
ſhould France deſpiſe it, when almoſt 
deflitute of riches, ſhe found the gift 
aid her ſhattered finances ? If the Re- 
volution in France was attended with 
more bloodſhed than ours, it, was 
becauſe ours was (as Mr Burke ob- 
ſerves) only to prevent the breach of 
a good Conſtitution, while theirs was 


| 


an effort to change the Conſtitution 


itſelf; and ſurely the repair of a good 
| houſe may be done without noiſe, but 


ſome violence muſt be expected ĩ in the | 


deſtruction of an habitation which is 
too rotte for further ſervice. 
Burke pants all the marking features 
oft the late Revolution with evidently 
100 much diſtortion; a arg it would 
have been more juſt if, ead of at- 
tracking the French Or their conduct, 
he had wondered how, con/id:ring the 
 Circumflances in which they were placed, 
they could have acted ſo nobly as 
they have done. Inſtead of this, he 
ſeems to conſider the condudors of 
the buſineſs as the moſt horrid cha- 


racters that nature could produce, 
and reminds me of Dante, who, in | 
his Poem, entitled © L' Inſer na,“ has 
taken care to place all the as 


whom he hates in hell. 


254428 


0 laims to the Proper Qualifications for 
a H Wand. | 


8 I R, 
T Was io much pleaſed with read- 
ing the. letter of your correſ- 


Mr | 


pondent Tngenua, in a ſormer Ma- 


dazine, that I immediately deter- 
mined to ſend you a counterpart to 
it from myſelt. Although I very 
A. uch wWadinired the un of qualiſtca- 


1 not ſeen Ingenua's letter. 
| fir, as in that ſame Magazine there 


of the devotion. 


Claims to the proper Qualifcations for a Huſband. 


tions for a wife given in your former 
Magazine, I could not have ſuppoſed 
that a lady ſhould be fo ſoon found 
who poſſeſſed thoſe qualifications, had 


Now, 


appeared a liſt of the mental and per- 
ſonal qualifications of a_ buſband, ! 
am reſolved to let Tngenua know how 
very near I come to thoſe, and thal! 
therefore notice . them one by one 
with all that openneſs and ſincerity 
for which the family of the Candi: 
(my family) have ſo long been cci2- 
brated. 

The firſt on the liſt are, “ Great 
piety, good- ſenſe, and good- nature.“ 
The firſt I muſt certainly decline an- 
ſwering; for any man to proteſt; 
himſelf to be greatly piaus would 
argue that he was not ſo—but this 


much I will venture to tay, and it 


is ſaying a great deal as times go— 
1 do not think it diſgraceful to be 
ſeen at church joining in every part 
I never bluſhed, 
though I have been ſometimes de- 
tected in the very fact of—reading a 


chapter of the bible more 1 cannot 


aver. As to good-ſenfe and good- 
nature, if I have the firſt, the latter 


mult ſollow of courſe, and whether 


I have or not, muſt as yet remain a 
ſecret—a ſecret which, if Inger 
can find out, ſhe is very welcome to 
make what uſe of ſhepleafes. 5 
« He muſt look like a gentleman, 
and behave like one.” This I be- 
lieve I may do, at leaſt I have al- 
ways been treated like a gentleman, 
which is ſome preſumptive proof 
that I look like one.—* He mull 
have a freſh complexion, and be 


very tall; ſhort, by no means what- 


ever; ee paſſable. 3 
Ingenua has given her height, L 

muſt in conſcience give mine, which 
is juſt five feet ſeven inches and if 


this ſhould not pleaſe, I fhall be ver? 
much mortified, as I can make no 
additions either of head or heels, 


& 
* 


The next condition ſtartled me.— 

« He mult be rich, very rich if 
poſſible.— 1 have enough, it is 
true, both for ſelf and family, 
ſhould I have one, but as to very 
rich, I could have wiſhed that the 
« lingle lady” had explained how 
many thouſands go to compoſe a 
very rich man, for people differ 
widely on this head. “ Poor, by 


no means, in ſpirit.” —xnis I agree 


to; I always hated your poor. ſpi- 
rited wretches, and did not libe- 
rality too often border on profuſion, 


[ would prefer the thoughtleſſneſs 


of youth in this reſpect to that nar- 
row and unnatural ſavingneſs which 
bars the door of the heart againſt 
every generous paſſion, and dead- 
ens the fineſt ſeelings of our nature. 


A decent ſhare of love, juſt 


tinctured with a little jealouſy, ſuf- 
ficient to make the wite believe he 
lets ſome value upon her; but no 


ſuſpicion of any kind whatever, nor 


upon any provocation whatever.“ 
Theſe are hard terms: but as this 
decent ſhare of love, and tincture 
of jealouſy are, by agreement, to 


appear after marriage, I cannot till 


then determine how far ſach con- 
ditions may ſuit. But 


cations, I ab be ſuſpicious, although 
thoſe provocations I take tor granted 
are to be great ones. 

„Well, but not critically {killed 


in the ways of women.” —That is, 


miſs Ingenua, I am to forget all my 
experience, and be little better than 
a2 fool. No, no. 
to, as I never knew the ways of any 
| women but the beſt of the ſex, I 
hope that my critical {kill will be 
no exception, fince I deteſt the 


maxim of lord Cheſterfield's diſ. 


ciples, which conſiſts in arguing 


5 the worlt agaialt the beſt of the 
ſex. 


—_— ſpelling very cored, that 
le may be better able to inſtruct me 


4 1 2 


obtively I 
mult declare that, on certain provo- 


But this I agree 


Claims to the proper Qualifications for a H Band. 


— — 


—— 


whole of this. 
tiplication of all the joys and com- 


« No enemy to wit and good. 
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if I ſhould want it.“ This J can at 
leaſt boaſt of, but I ſhould be ſorry 


to have the trouble of correQing 
my wife's blunders, and I am not 


quite certain that ſhe may always be 
in the humour to attend to me. 


« In ſome parts of arithmetic 


very able,” &c. I agree to the 


In addition and mul. 


forts of the martied fare, I ſhall do 


my beſt—and am confident I ſhall. 


not be unſucceſsful, 

% He muſt be able to play toler- 
ably well on the fiddle, &c. but no 
particular intimacy 
ſcrapers, fingers, and eſpecially wo- 
men.“ -I cannot boaſt of my mu- 
fical abilities, but I have ever con- 


| ſidered theſe Italian fingers, eſpeci- 


ally women, as a ſet of people who 
are invited for immenſe ſums to 
come to this country, and dupe John 
Bull out of his money and ſenſes.— 


The ſingle lady need, therefore, be 


under no apprebenſions on this head. 
4 Skilful in the uſe of the [words 
but not of a quarrelſome temper.” — 


 Thknow how to uſe the ſword, al- 


though I never had occaſion to put 


my {kill to a ſerious trial; as to my 


temper, it is the ſweetelt poſſible, 


eſpecially when matters go as . 
would have them. 
it is a very ſhort-lived one—I ſay. 


If in a paſſion, 


all I have to ſay, and it is over in 


five minutes. 
Ready to accept a challenge, 
Ide 
former of thoſe is an odd condition 
for a lady to demand, and if ſhe per- 
liſts in it, we mult never come to- 


but backward to give one.“ 


gether, for though on certain oc- 


caſions I can make allowances for 
honour which pre vais 
among men, and regret the cruel 
neceſſity impoſed on military men 


the falſe 


in this reſpect, yet 1 muſt bow to 


laws of divine origin and ſuperior 


controul. 


hu⸗ 


with Italian 
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humour.“ —80 far from it, that 1 
_ conſider both as the ſweetners of 
Iife—I hate the whole generation of 
Bumdrum, - wit and good-humout are 
perfectly conſiſtent with religion and 
morality they are conſiſtent with wiſ⸗ 
dom, and no diſgrace to philoſophy. 

« Not always good-natured a- 
broac, and ill-natured home,”— 
O dear! no—by no means. — That 
2s one of the characteriſtics of a bru- 
tal huſband, one of thoſe very 
valiant fellows, who after being beat 
by his miſtreſs, comes home and 
beats his wife in revenge. Theſe 
are monſters in ſociety. 

„% More tkillful in the theoretic, 
than in the practical part of wife- 
governing.” 
this. If the wife cannot govern 
herſe::, ſhe will not profit much by 
the government of another, much 

leſs of a huſband. i 
To wine and ſnuff no objection, 
but no chewing of tobacco, or tmoak- 


ing, at any rate.“ — In this likewiſe 


J can pleaſe the sinGLE Lapy.” 
I have an averſion to ſmoking, bur I 


always carry a box, and can upon oc- 


caſions carry a bottle, though always 
better without it. 2 FS, 
„ LMNo enthuſiaſm for whiſt, 
no gambler or drunkard.“ 
Happy to ſay I can give perfect ſatis- 
faction in all theſe points, which ae 
very propetly noticed here, as nine- 


and 


tenths of all family miſeries procecd 


from one or other of thoſe cauſes. 


“% Fonder much of ſtaying at home 


than of going abroad.” This will 


very much depend on the lady 
let her therefore look to it. 


„A thorough knowledge of his 
pwn failings.”— This letter mult 
| here ſpeak fer itſelf —% but no par- 
ticular acquaintance wih mine.“ — 


It the six SIE Laby has failings, and 
Will take care to zonceal them, 1 
aithfully promiſe never to attempt 


any knowledge of them; and if ſhe 


Can't ſay much to 


I am 


ſigbt of each other. 


—— 


— 2 —— 


not extravagant.“ 
ready conſidered. Generofity with. - 


Claims to the proper Qualifitations fer a Huſband. 


ſrom me, ſhe way always keep me in 
perfect ignorance. At the ſame tine 
where 1 do diſcover a failing, if it 
be of importence, I cannot promiſe 
to be blind, or even ſilent; but every 
thing ſhall be done with periect dil. 
cretion. Secrecy and honour may 
be depended on- Generons, but 
Tbis has been al. 


out extravagance is one of the molt. 
diſtioult things in the world, and the 
difncuity with many people lies in 
Keeping generolity and juſtice within 
+. Generolity,” 
ſays Goldſmith, is the part of a foul 
raiſed above the vulgar. There is in 
it ſometning of what we admire in 


heroes, and praiſe with a degree of 
rapture.“— Ir is very apt, 


| there- 
fore, to exceed, and thereby pro- 


duce extravagance and injuſtice. 


«© An admirer of the fine arts, 


but not too profuſe in the purchale | 


of pictures, &c.” I have the molt 


profound admiration for the line 


arts, but a molt profound contempt 
tor thoſe genteel pickpockets, ho 


impoſe on the credulous, copies for 
originals, and originals of daubels 


for the works of eminent men. 
A lever of poetry, &c.”—grant- 
ed—** As much learning, Greck. 


and Latin, as he pleaſes, but not to 
th'nk me bis inferior, becauſe 1 have 

5 % 1 5 . 6 3 . 
no knowleuge in the dead languages.” | 


The latter I conceive to be perfectly 
unjuſt 
1 partly agree with Milton, that 
one tongue is ſufficient for one wo- 
man, yet I ſee no reaſon why 
that one tongue may not ſpeak ſeve- 
ral languages. In the following, 


for inſtance, I would wiſh my wite 


to be perfect; the language of good- 


nature, the language of affection, 
the language of common ſenſe, and 


the language of domeſtic duty.— 
Whether theſe be dead languages, I 


| leave to my readers to determine. 
either corrects them, or hides them 


„ Net to deny me a coach if he 
| | can 
1 


and ridiculous.— Although f | 


Letter of Dr. Franklin 1 M. Dubourg. 


ean afford it, or allow one if he 
can't,” To the firſt I can ſay no- 
thing at preſent—as to the laſt J 
have fully made up my mind. 

L have now examined all the quali- 
fications mentioned by the SINGLE 
LADY, and I hope I have anſwered 
them with impartiality. INC ESVA, 
therefore, is diipoſed to—but f will 
ſay no more at pcefent, unleſs that 


15 Be” 9. 
I am, fir, yours, 


THOMAS CAN DIp. 


Deere ä 


Olſervations on the generally prevail. 
ing Doctrinæs of Life and Draib. 


[In a Letter from Dr. B. FRANKLIN 
to M. Dvuzovrs, the French Tran- 
| Gator of his Works J | 


X "OUR chietrvationr on the cauſes 


cot death, and the experiments 


which you propoſe for recalling to 
life thoſe who appear to be killed by 
lightning, demonſtrate equally your 
ſagacity and your humanity. It ap- 
pears that the doctrines of life and 
death in general, are yet but little 
under ſtood. | 


A toad buried in ſand will live, it. 
is ſaid, till the ſand becomes petrified ; 


and then, being incloſed in the ſtone, 

it may ſtill live for we know not how 
many ages. The facts which are cited 
in ſupport of this opinion are too 
numerous, and too circumſtantial, 


not to deſerve a certain degree of 
credit. As we are accuſtomed to ſee | 


all the animals with which we are 


can be ſupported in ſuch a dungeon: 


but if we reflect, that the neceſſity of 


nouriſhment which animals experi- 
ence in their ordinary ſtate, proceeds 
ſrom the continual waſte of their ſub- 
ſtance by perſpiration, it will appear 
leſs incredible, that ſome animals in 


743 
a torpid ſtate, perſpiring leſs becauſe 
they uſe no exerciſe, ſhould have leis 
need of aliment; and that others, 


| which are covered with ſcales or ſhells, 


pc 


* 


* 


which ſtop perſpiration, ſuch as land 
and ſea turtles, ſerpents, and ſome 
ſpecies of fiſh, ſhould be able to ſub. 
fit a conſiderable time without any 
nouriſhment whatever. —A plant, with 
its flowers, fades and dies immediately, 
if expoſed to the air without having 
its roots immerſed in a humid foil, 
from which it may draw a ſufficient 
quantity of moiſture to ſupply that 
which exhales from its ſubſtance, and 
is carried off continually by the air. 
Perhaps, however, if it were buried 
in quickſilver, it might preſerve for 


a conſiderable ſpace of time its veget- 


able life, its ſmell and colour. If 
this be the caſe, it might prove a 
commodious method of tranſporting 
from aitant countries thoſe delicate 
plants which are unable to ſuſtain the 
inclemency of the weather at ſea, and 
which require particular care and at- 
! +; 5 | 

I have ſeen an inſtance of common 


flies preſerved in a manner ſomewhat 
| timilar. They 


had been drowned ia 
Madeira wine, apparently about the 
time when it was bottled in Virginia, 
to be ſent hither (to London). At 
the opening of one of the bottles, at 


the hoaſe of a friend where I then 


was, three drowned flies fell into the 
firſt glaſs which was filled. Having 
heard it remarked, that drowned flies 
were capable of being revived by che 
rays of the ſun, I propoſed making 


the experiment upon theſe: They 
were therefore expoſed to the ſun 
_ acquainted, eat and drink, it appears | 
to us difficult to conceive how a toad | 


upon a ſieve, which had been employ- 

ed to (train them out of the wine. In 
leſs than three hours, two of them 
began by degrees to recover lite. 


They commenced by fome convullive 


motions in the thighs, and at length 
they raiſed themſelves upon their legs, 
wiped their eyes with their fore teet, 
beat and bruſned their wings res 

their 
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their hind feet, and ſoon after began 
to fly, finding themſelves in Old 
England without knowing how they 


came hither, The third continued 
lifeleſs till ſun-ſet, when loſing all | 


hopes of him, he was thrown away. 

I with it were poſſible from this 
inſtance, to invent a method of em- 
balming drowned perſons, in ſuch a 
manner that they might be recalled to 
life at any period, however diſtant : 
for, having a very ardent deſire to 
ſee arid obſerve the ſtate of America 
an hundred years hence, I ſhould 
prefer to an ordinary death, the being 
immerſed in a caſk of Madeira wine, 


with a few friends, till that time, to 


be then recalled to life by the ſolar 


warmth of my dear country! 
ſince in all probability we live in an 
age too early and too near the infancy 
of ſcience to hope to ſee ſuch an art 
brought in our time to its perfection, 
I muſt for the preſent content myſelf 
with the treat which you are ſo kind 
as to promiſe me, of the reſurrection 
of a fowl or a turkey-cock, 
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adventures of Colonel Daniel Boone, 
ene of the Original Settlers at Ken— 
 tucke 5 containin 
the [ndians cn the Ohio, from 1709, 


zo the Tear 1784 ; and the firſt E. 


tabliſhment and Propreſs of the 
Settlement on that River. 5 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


"AT was on the firſt of May 1759 
1 that I reſigned my domeſtic hap. | 


pineſs, and left my family and peace 
able habitation on the Yadkin river, 
in North Carolina, to wander thro? the 
_ wilderneſs of America, in queſt of 
the country of Kentucke, in company 


with John Finley, John Stewart, Jo- | 


ſeph Holden, James Money, and Wil: 
liam Cool. On the 7th of June, al- 
ter travelling through a mountainous 


But 


the Wars with 


| cloſe of it. 


Adventurer of Colonel Daniel Boone. 


wilderneſs in a weſtern direction, we 
found ourſelves on Red river, where 
John Finley had formerly been trad- 
ing with the Indians; and from the 
top of an eminence ſaw with pleaſure 
the beautiful level of Kentucke. For 
ſome time we had experienced the 
molt uncomfortable weather. We 
now encamped, made a ſhelter to de- 
ſend us from the inclement ſeaſon, and 
began to hunt and reconnoitre the 
country, We found abundance of 
wild beaſts in this vaſt foreſt, The 
buffaloes were more numerous than 
cattle on other ſettlements, browzing 
on the leaves of the cane, or cropping 
the herbage on theſe extenſive plains, 
We ſaw hnndieds in a drove, and the 
numbers about the falt ſprings were | 
amazing. In this foreſt, the habita- | 
tion of beaſts of every American kind, 
we hunted with ſucceſs until Decem- 
ber. 5 
On the 22d of December, John 
Stuart and I had a pleafing ramble ; 
but Fortune changed the day at the 
We had paſſed through | 
2 great foreſt, in which ſtood my1tads 
of trees, ſome gay with bloſſoms, o- 
thers rich with fruits. Nature was 
here a ſeries of wonders, and a fund 
of delight. Here ſhe diſplayed her 
ingenuity and induſtry in a variety of 
flowers and fruits, beautifully colour- 
ed, elegantly ſhaped, and charming- 
ly flavoured; and we were diverted 
with numberleſs arimals preſeuting 
themſelves perpetually to our view. 
In the decline of the day, near Ken- 
tucke river, as we aſcended the brov 
of a ſmall hill, a number of Indians 
ruſhed out of a thick cane-brake, and 
made us priſoners. The Indians plun- 


dered us, and kept us in cophnement 


| ſeven days,. — During this, we diſco- 
vered no uneaſineſs or deſire to eſcape, 
| which made them leſs ſuſpicious ; but 
in the dead of night, as we lay by 4 
large fire in a thick cane-brake, when 


| ſleep had locked up their ſenſes, my 


reſt, 1 


| ſituation not diſpoſing me to 


gently 


wg pul, as © C9.» 
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cently awoke my companion. We 
ſeized this favourable opportunity, and 


departed, directing our courſe towards 


our old camp, but found it plundered, 


— 


and our company diſperſed, or gone 


nome. | 
About this time my brother, Squire 
Boone, with another adventurer, who 
came to explore the country ſhortly 
aſter us, was wandering through the 


foreſt, and accidentally found our 


camp. Notwithſtanding our unfortu- 


nate circumſtances, and onr danger 
ous ſituation, ſurrounded with hoſtile 
ſavages, our meeting fortunately in 
the wilderneſs gave us the molt ſen- 


ſible ſatisfaction. Soon after this my 


companion 1n captivity, John Stuart, 


vas killed by the ſavages ; and the man 


that came with my brother returned 


home by himſelf. We were then in 
a dangerous helpleſs ſituation, expoſed. 
daily ro perils and death amongſt ſa- 


vages and wild beaſts, not a white 
man in the country but ourſelves. 


Thus many hundred miles from gur 
families, in the bowling wildernels, 
we did not continue in a ſtate of in- 
dolence, but hunted every day, and 
prepared a little cottage to defend us 
from the winter ſtorms. We. met. 


with no diſturbance duridg the winter. 
On the firſt of May 1779, my brother 
returned home hy himſelf for a new 
recruit of horſes and ammunition, 
leaving me alone, without bread, ſalt, 


I paſſed a few days uncomſortably, 
The idea of a beloved wife and fami- 


ly, and their anxiety on my account, 


would have diſpoſed me to melancho- 


Iyx, if T had indulged the thought. 
One day I undertook atour through 


the country, when the diverſity and 


beauties of nature I met with in this 
charming ſeaſon, expelled every 


gloomy thought. Juſt at the cloſe 


of day, the gentle gales ceaſed; a 


profound calm enſued ; not a breath. 


ſhook the tremulous leaf. I had gain- 
ed the ſummit of a commanding ridge, 


| and looking round with aſtoniſhing | 


delight, beheld the ample plains and 


— 


conceiveable grandeur. 
diſtance I beheld the mountains lift 


beauteous tracts below. On one hand 
I ſurveyed the famous Ohio ruling in 
ſilent dignity, and marking the weſ- 
tern boundary of Kentucke with in- 


At a vaſt 


their venerable brows and penetrate 
the clouds. 


had killed. The ſhades of night ſoon 


| Ooverſpread the hemiſphere, and the 
earth ſeemed to gaſp after the hover- 


ing moiſture. My excurſion had fa- 
tigued my body, and amuſed my 
mind. I laid me down to ſleep, and 
awoke not until the ſun had chaſed a- 
way the night. I continued this tour, 
and ina few days explored a conſider- 
able part. of the country, each day e- 


qually pleaſed as at firſt ; after which 
I returned to my old camp, which 
had not been diſturbed in my abſence. 

I did not confine my lodging to it, 
but often repoſed in thick cane-brakes 


to avoid the ſavages, who, I believe, 


often viſited my camp, but, fortunate- 


ly for me, in my abſence. No po- 


pulous city, with all the varieties of 
commerce and ſtately ſtructures, could 
afford ſo much pleaſure to my mind 
as the beauties of Nature I found in 
this country. _ „ 
or ſugar, or even a horſe or dog. — 


Until the 27th of July I ſpent the 
| time in an uninterrupted ſcene of 
ſylvan pleaſures, when my brother 
to my great felicity, met me, accord- 
ing to appointment, at our old camp. 
Soon after we left the place, and pro- 
ceeded to Cumberland river, recon- 
noitring that part of the country, and 


giving names to the different rivers. 


In March 1771, I returned home 


to my family, being determined to 


bring them as ſoon as poſſible, at the 
riſk of my life and fortune, to reſide 
which I eteemed 


ſecond Paradiſe. 


in Kentncke, 


On 


All things were ſtill. — 
I kindled a fire, near a fountain of 
ſweet water, and feaſted on the loin 
of a buck which a {ew hours before I 
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verſe fortune overtook us. ö 
mountains are in the wilderneſs, i in 
paſſing from the old ſettlements in 


ped of theſe cliffs is fo wild and hor- 


ors to the Falls of Ohio. 
tour of near eight hundred mites, aud 
took us ſixty-two days — On my re- 
wn, Governor Dunmore gave me 


On my return I found my family | 
in happy circumſtances. I ſold my 
farm at Yadkin, and what goods we 
could not carry with us; and on the 


25th of September 1773 we bade 
farewel to our friends, and proceeded 


on our journey to Kentucke, in com- 
pany with five more families, and 


forty men that Joined us in Powell's. 
Valley, which is 150 miles from the 
now ſettled parts of Kentucke; but 


this promiſing beginning was ſoon 
overcaſt with a cloud of adverſity. 
On the tenth of October, the rear 


of our company was attacked by a 


number of Indians, who killed fix 
and wounded one man. Of theſe my 
eldeſt ſon was one that fell in the 
action. Though we repulſed the e- 
nemy, yet this unhappy affair ſcat- 


tered our cattle, brought us into ex- 
treme difficulty, and fof diſcouraged 
the whole company, that we retreated 
forty miles to Clench river. 


We had 
paſſed over two mountains, Powell's 

and Walden's, and were approaching 
Cumberland mountain, when this ad- 
Theſe 


Virginia to Kentucke, are ranged in 


a ſouth-weſt and north-eaſt direction, 
are of great length and breadth, and 
not far diſtant from each other. Over | 
them, Nature hath formed paſſes, leſs | 


* 


difficult than might be expected from 
the view of ſuch huge piles. The aſ- 


rid, that it is impoſſible to behold them 
without terror. 
Until the 6th of June 1 1774 I re- 


mained with my family on the Clench, 
when I and Michael Stoner were ſo- 
licited by Governor Dunmore of Vir- 


giiua, to conduct a number of ſurvey- 
This was a 


the command of three garriſons, du- 
ring the campalgn againlt the Shawa- | 


| nelle. 


{ To be continued.) 


Account of the Opera of New Spain. 


of critics. 


| Commitſary—tis too ridiculous 3 
Am not I an Hidal- 
go from the Mountains of Arragon, 


_ down of old bullocks—— 


XR E VI E W. 


Neaw Spain, or Love in Mexicy: An 
Opera, in Three As, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal in the Hay: 
market. Svo. p. 61. pr. 1s, 69, 
Robinſons. 1790. 


S in an opera the whole depen- 
dance is placed on the muſic, 
dramatic authors find no difficulty in 


ſtringing together ſcenes which have 


no other connexion, than as they mu- 
tually aſſiſt in the introduction of. 
ſongs. An opera, therefore, is 
liable to no Jaws of criticiſm, and 


an author, with a good compoſer, 


and a full orcheſtra to ſupport him, 
may bid deftance to the whole body 
Of the preſent opera we 
can therefore only ſay, that there is 
more wit and ſprightlineſs in the dia- 


logue than we uſually meet with, a ſable 
better connected, and much more taſte 
diſplayed in the poetical department. 


The following ſcene reminds us of 


| Foote's manner. 
Don Lopez and Secretary remain. 


6 Secretary, Well, my old dad 
that is to be, now ceremony is over, 
tip us your daddle. 

Dan Lopes (withdrawing his 
hand.) Ha!—why, whoam 1, you 


dog? do you know me? 


Secretary. Do you know me, 
if you come to that? Am not 1a 


Commiſſary ?—Did you ever know a 


Governor refuſe to ſhake hands with a 


Don Lopez. 


and an old Chriſtian ? 
'* Secretary. And is not a Com: | 


| mir a Chriſtian too? 


Don Lopez. Scarcely fo—T think: 
 * Secretary. Poh! Poh; this is 
carrying the jeſt a little too far 
we are alone you know—why, friend 
| Lopez, you are as diſtant as if J was 
of your paltry nobility. 

Don Lopes. Why, thou ſalter 


W 
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9 3 The older they are, 
the fitter to die 
Don Lopez. 


And for thy poiſon 


libelled by the harmleſs denomina- | 


tion of rum. 
6 Secretary. 
old, I'm ſure. 
* Don Lopez. No- by St. An 
thony, 'tis new enough to do its duty 
Grape ſhot is a fool to it—thou ex- 
| terminator of thy fellow creatures! 


ſo. 

© Don Lope. 
tented field, commend me to a bit 
of paper called a Viaualling Contract 


Lou cannot ſay that's 


c Secretary. All heroes have been FE 
dog you have ſuch. a winning way 
For laughter in the : 


———-the ſword of Alexander himſelf | 


was but a conſtable's ſtaff to it—That 
ever Don Lopez Antonio Perez de 


| 
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Valcabro de Redio de Montralva de 
la Vega, ſhou'd think of marrying 
his daughter to a retailer of rancid 
pork. 

* Secretary. Then you won't 
ſhake hands?—There's a new con- 
tract. - 
© Don Lopez. Vaniſh miſcreant, 


or I'll break your bones. 
© Secretary, But one wore more 


gels up to his ear ) Snacks ! 


Don Lopez, Ah! you comical 
with you—but ſtill PH break your 


bones if you don't dine with me to- 


day.” 

Nor we oreſiims will the following 
ſpecimen of * r be unaccep- 
table. 


6 *Tis pleaſant to ſee, when my Lord obtains. 


A polt in adminiſtration, 


How the love of his conntry, which boils 1 in 225 veins, 


Infects each dear relation. 


| Up bis couſins, flock by dozens, 

One is proud of ſupporting a place, 
Juſt that it may not fall into difgrace. 

One wou'd finger the Treaſury plumbs, 

Juſt to keep him from biting his thumbs, 
If they juggle for titles and ſuch pretty things, 
If they lie or they flatter for ſtars or for ſtrings, 

Oh! 'tis all for the good of the nation. 


| But ſhou'd my Lord at length for his gains 
OT charg' « with peculation, 
How his crime e the pure blood i in the veins 


Of every dear re 


ation. 


Down his couſins, drop by dozens, 
Then they find that a ſnug little place 
May lie now and then in the road to diſgrace, 

That they had better been ſucking their thumbs, 
Tha liming their fingers with Treaſury plumbs, 
And it ſome more reſolv'd upon taking their /wing, 
Tho' their Aare are eclips'd, find their end in a /{ring, 
- ws 'tis all for the good of the nation.” _ | 


1 Zempoalla, Indians, and Alkmonoak cla. 


© Sons. 


ALKMONOAK, 


© The fun ſets in night, and the tars ſhun the day, 
But glory remains when their lights fade away z 
Begin, ye tormentors, your threats are in vain, 


For the ſon of Alkmonoak ſhall never complaia, 


Vol, * 
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b Remember the wood where in ambuſh we lay, 
And the ſcalps which we bore from your nation away; 
When the flame rifes faſt - you'll exult in my pain, 
But the ſon of Alkmonoak ſhall never complain. 


I I go to the land where my father is gone, 
His ghoſt ſhall rejoice in the fame of his ſon : 
Death comes like a friend, he relieves me from pain, 


And thy ſon, O Almanoak, bas ſcorn'd to complain. 


Cnoxus of INDIIAXs. 
Where the foreſt deep and dread ; 
Mocks the ſan with endleſs ſhade, 
Save amid the matted twine, _ 
Where the dog-ſnake baſks ſupine; 
Through the gloom unhallow'd, where 
We mark the ſullen eye-ball glare; ; 
As the iger thwarts our ways 
Crouching low in cruel play; 
Where the ſhe-bear licks her brood ; 
Where the yell, which ſhakes the wood, 
Betrays the wolf, with famine gaunt, 
Lies the hunters dangerous haunt.“ 


. oem entenm menos: 
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Tranſlated "ION the French 


of the Abbe de Lille. Small 8vo. 188 pages. price 45-lewed. Cadell. 1789. 


Ta time oh a Gothic taſte in 
gardening prevailed over all 
Europe, Lord Bacon dropped ſome 


hints, in his eſſays, which even now 


may be read with pleaſure by perſons 


of taſte, whom reaſon: has brought 


back to nature; and Milton's Para- 


diſe was a delightful pleaſure ground, 
which his fancy laid out ;—ſtepping | 
forward as it were with the happy 


ftride, and eagle-eye of genius, to 
_ anticipate the time, when art ſhonld 
aſſiſt and not conceal nature. 


| feribed in vain the artleſs beauties of 

Paradiſe, till the lion couched in yew, 
_ weariſome uniformity or puerile con- 
ceits proved that ſimplicity of taſte 
muſt ariſe from principles not obvi. 
. ous to uncultivated minds. _ Pope's 


_ ridicule, however, ſcon brought the 


ſubje&t down to vulgar. capacities; 
and juſter notions more uaiverſally 


But 


Bacon reaſoned, and even Milton de- 


„ 


* 


on a modeſt face. 


ideas, and when they were introdu- 


diffuſed, beginning to have ſome ef. 


fect on practice, our gardens were no 
longer decked like court beauties with 
cumbrous ornaments and barbarous 
magnificence; unleſs indeed ſome rich 


citizen choſeto crowd fountains, grots, 
| and caſcades into a ſpot of ground not 


much larger than his counting houſe. 


It would be deviating from our 
track to mark the fopperies of modern 
| taſte, or the idle luxury of endea- 
vouring to give eaſtern charms to a 
temperate climate, whilſt welcome 


ſunſhine is fhut out.—Equally abſurd 


likewiſe appears the vain parade of 
making waters ſpring in dry places, | 
and a ſober flat aſſume a wild aſpect, | 
which ſo far from melting into the 
adjoining country, looks like a patch 

An Engliſh gar- 


den is ſeldom ſuſceptible of improve- 
ments calculated to raife ſublime 


ced 


„ oe 1 — ˙˙ was wes WT 3 
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ced, they look like the fuſtian rant of | 


impotence, A ſmall garden can on- 
ly be made pretty and convenicut; a 
large one may ſometimes mount 
from beauty to grandeur, in two or 
three of our fineſt counties, or in 
Wales, where the landſcapes are of- 
ten very pictureſque ; but the Alps, 
American woods, and far-extending 
ruins of whole cities and provinces, 
mock our puny endeavours to excite 
terrour and ſooth that ſublime melan- 
choly, which rather ariſes from 
conſtitution than philoſophy. Dr. 
Johnſon ſpeaks of Shenſtone's im— 
provements with that cold ſuperci- 
lious contempt which would have 


clearly proved that he had not a 


poetic eye, if the whole tenour of his 
criticiſms did not tend to lhew that 
be never felt the magic power of ei- 
ther poetry or muſic.— He reaſoned, 
and he reaſoned well, when his abi— 
lities were not cramped by the 


vain defire of ſaying all that could i 


be ſaid on both ſides of the queſ- 
tion; but when he attempted to 


perſonity, inſtead of deſcribing a paſ- 


tion, he became a mere declaimer. 


The poet will ever be enamoured of 


nature, and mark her enchanting 
variety as he * muſes along ;* but the 
world is filled with people who feel 
by rule, and only ſee what others have 
ſeen: and if deviating from the 
| beaten path they chooſe to become 


men of tate, treatiſes on poetry, gar- 


dening, &c. only make thoſe cox- 
combs whom nature meant tor fools.? 


1 The wildeſt waſte with warmeſt charms 
A ſhady robe o'er naked nature throw; _ 


—_—_©_ 


| 


3 
| 
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Not that we mean to inveigh a“ 
gainſt a general diffuſion of taſte 


| only it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 


this delicate plant grows up gradual- 
ly in the mind, and will ſeldom thrive 
unleſs it is ſupported by virtue. 

We have wandered from our book, 
though not from the ſubject.— The 


preſent free tranſlation of an elegant 


poem deſerves great praife, and the 

precepts it contains are happily illuſ- 
trated in ſmooth numbers. In the 
prefatory addreſs the tranſlator ob- 
ſerves, that © On the ſubje& of the 


following poem ſo much as been al- 
already obſerved, as well by the molt 


philoſophic, as by the moſt ingenious 
admirers of rural beauty in our own 
and other languages, that he Who 
either comes from neceſlity or inch- 
nation, to the intereſting but preoc- 


cupied theme, has little left but ob- 
vious repetitions that diſappoint the 
imagination, or unimportant varie- 


ties that offend the judgment.” 
This is a modeſt obſervation, but 


carried, perhaps, too far; as the 


poem before us in ſome meaſure con- 


tradicts it; for the author with great 


delicacy of taſte has dreſſed old truths. 
in a new and yraceful garb, and 
given the intereſt of novelty without 
the diſtortion of art. We were pleaſed, 
but never ſurpriſed or hurt by the 
tranſitions, and many little pertinent 
epiſodes enlivened the didactic de- 
{criptions, which ſeldom appeared te- 
dious. We hall oniy add ſome ſpe- 
cimens. Page 10. BEEF 

may giowz ). 


Where'er immur'd the lies in gloomy night, 
Quick let the ax admit the beaming light; 
Where ſtagnant fens in putrid torpor fleep, 

Lt lakes ſpread wide, or fertile rivers ſweep; 0 
Thus o'er the ground your hands ſhall plenty ſhow'r, 
And health ſhall glow where fickneſs pin'd before; 

Tho? dry the fite, ſearch, dig, explore the ſoil, 
Where leaſt you hope the bubbling fount may boil, 
Thus when I've tortur'd long my aching brains, 


And curs'd the frigid dulneſs of my ſtrains, 
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Sudden one happy thought my. Muſe inſpires, 
And the recruited verſe with ardour fires, 

Nor charm the eye alone; with nobler art 
Awake the ſoul, and intereſt the heart. 
Do you the viewleſs ties of being know, 
That link the chain of nature here below ? 
Have you the filent muſic underſtood 


That breathes around from hill and vale and flood? 


That muſic we require, from grave to gay, 

From bold to fair, let juſt tranſition ſtray, 

Be grand or ſimple, be ſublime or chaſte, 

Each tone unite, and charm each various taſte. 

'The canvaſs then ſhall drink a richer dye, 

The bard there burn with inſpiration high, 

Till bis rapt eyes in finer frenzy roll; 

Tbere ſhall the ſage to peace becalm his ſoul; 

Remember'd joys the happy heart ſhall cheer, 
And the wretch feel the lux'ry of a tear. 

For pathos oft ſee forms fantaſtic join'd ; 

To dare is common ; ſenſe to few confin'd, 

Eben charms themſelves become, when ill applied, 

A chaos of diſcordant parts allied; 

The unharmonious tones together jar; 

Contraſt and contradiction differ far. 

Beſides, ſuch pictures narrow bounds diſdain, 

Then bid your canvas ſtretch a ſpacious plain; 

Nor let the mountains, lakes, and woods appear 

Frame-cramp'd within a narrow-compaſs'd ſquare. 

Laugh at the fool, whoſe taſte abſurd and vain, 

With palpable deluſion, dares enchain 

Regions immenſe in one poor acre's lines, 

Strange parody of Nature's bold deſigns.” 


It were to be wiſhed that ſome young heirs, Who with aerilegious hand FR 
ſtroy the venerable growth of time, would pay a little attention to the follow. 
ng remonſtrance, * 3³ 5s 


Tis not enough that grove or wobd contain, 
Within the centre of theiz deep domain, 
Their rich or ſavage elegance, but round 
Their ſkirts ſhould fair embelliſhments be found. 
_ Weak ſymmetry ſhould ne'er their bounds confine, 
Nor verdant ramparts hide the bold deſign. 
But let their num'rous families be ſeen, 

And the keen eye pierce deep the inmoſt ſcene. 
Here ſtrong in youth let ſome their branches rear; 
While others bend decrepid, knotty, bare; 
| Theſe creep, and thoſe o'er all the foreſt reign, 

And of the ſap their tributaries drain. 

A various ſcene !| where manners, life and age, 
Depictur'd ſtrong, the thinking mind engage. 

* Why mid thele ſcenes ſhould mounds of green app ea, 
That ſtill unchanging, vacant een wear, 


And 
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Ard with dull ſameneſt tire the aching ſight? 
O may variety, the ſole delight 
Of every human eye, bieak each rude tool, 
That cramps free nature with a ſervile rule! 
Deep boſom'd ſwells, or jutting ſhades between 
Along the woody ſkirts ſhould intervene. 
Cold ſymmetry th? indignant eyes diſdain, 
There to the fartheſt bounds they glance amainz 
But love to view, with ever-næw ſurpriſe, 
The charms that from thoſe varied ſkirts ariſe; 
Now loſt amid the deep'ning maze they ſtray, 
Then out again purſue the winding way, 
And on the pictures, which this chain compoſe, 
From ſpace to ſpace enraptur'd they repoſe. 
More noble looks the wood, and as we range, 
At every ſtep the varying proſpects change. 
Trace then your plan, and mark with judgment chaſe 
Each tree you ſacrifice to rigid taſte, 
Nor yet too ſoon enforce the ruthleſs law, 
With grief condemn, and execute with awe. 
Ah! think how ſlowly works the hand of time! 
How gradual they rea1'd their boughs tublune! 
Nor wealth revives the violated ſhade, 
Nor pow'r avails to cool thy ſultry head. 
Vet oft with wanton waſte, th' ungrateſul heir, | 
Deaf to remorſe, without a paſſing care, 
Looks on their faded forms, as low they lie 
Upon th' indignant earth, and with ring He, 
Swift from his groves, Love ſpeeds his headlong war, 
And mufing Melancholy dares not ſtay. 
Oh! by thoſe ſhades, beneath whoſe ev'ning bow'rs 
The village dancers tripp'd the frolic hours; 
By thoſe deep tufts, that ſhroud your fathers? tombs, 
Spare, ye profane, their venerable glooms! 
To violate their ſacred age, beware, 
Which e'en the aweſtruck hand of time doth: ſpare, 
Too ſoon, alas! to fate their ſtrength mult yield, 
Too ſoon ſhall younger trees uſurp the field! _ 
Tbe ax will fall; on earth's cold boſom laid. 
Defil'd with duſt, their treſſes fair ſhall fade,” 
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Song, FIR at the Anniverſary of the. St. Andrew's: Society Aberdeen, 
zoth November 1790. 


A LL hail to the _ that auſpicious returns, 
Our country” s bleak regions to: cher! 
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Tho? Nature the Winter's wild ravages mourns, 
Let joy ſhed its influence here. 
Far hence be the frowns and the murmurs of care, 
Let each breaſt catch the Patriot flame, 
What ſoul bur aſpires in our raptures to ſhare, 
When Scotia and Freedom's the theme! 
| It 


Tho? cold are our bills, and tho? barren our plains, 


Our climate tho? rude and ſevere, 

Yet health, roſy health, ſtrings the nerves of our ſwains, 
And {miles on the cheeks of our fair; 

And Freedom, bleſt Freedom, the gift of a God, 


From regions more fertile exil'd, 


*Mid our woods and our wilds had of old her abode, 


And our clime of 1 its rigours beguil'd. 
III. 
In hoſtile array when Rome's Legions appear'd, 
Her voice ſounded loud o'er the heath, 


On our hills her proud ſtandard exulting ſhe rear'd, 


And her motto was Conqueſt or Death! 


Our anceſtors heard, and re-echo'd. the ſounds, 


& To conquer or die be our doom!“ 
Unmov'd as their mountains, 'twas theirs to ſet bounds 
Jo the pow'r and ambition of Rome. 
WS EI 6 
Their laurels, bequeath'd from the fire to the ſon, 
Thro? ages unfading have bloom'd, 


The rays of their glory unclouded have ſhone, 


And their country's bleak ſhores have illum'd ; 
What heroes unnumber'd have crouded the "HY 
Well Europe's proud annals can tell, 
For Freedom, regardleſs of danger and pain, 
How they fought, how they bled, how they fell! 
| V 


And now chat the tempeſt of War o'er the land 


No more ſpreads its kindling aarms, 


In the ſoft cares of Peace let us join hand in hand, 


And in Arts be as great as in Arms; 


Supported by Freedom, may Commerce increaſe, 


And our ſhores her rich treaſures invite, 


May Science, extending the bleſſings of Peace, 
Diffuſe the mild beams of her light. 


VI. 


And lo! where a wreath of unfading renown 


For SainT ANDREW the Virtues entwine, 


Thoſe virtues, protected by him, that have grown, 


Round his head ſhedding luſtre divine. 


O''er the pale cheek of Poverty long be it ours 


Wich! Joy and with hope to relume. 


Again to ſhed Health's roſy bloom, 
And the eye that a torrent of miſery pours, 


'Mong 


UCH horrid ſhowers of hail and | 


"ans uſher'd in the preſent year, 
Such ſtorms above, and floods below, 
That pious folks began to fear 
All nature would have gone to rack, 
And Noah's days were coming back. 


lt muſt have been an awful ſight 


To Calais, and, from thence to Dover 


With the firſt ferry-boat fly over; | 1 . deſpiſe the quarrels 


| Which coſt ſo dear for North and 
| Charles. | 


| But what expedient ſhall we eons 


And then, how queer to ſee them all 
Parading on the banks of Thames— | 

The panther, tyger, and jackall, 
0 ready when they heard their 


The har | 
| id and rabbit. ſcipping 1 near His zeal promoted our undoing? 


And ſheep ſecure, no wolf will tear One party made all mankind foes, 


And now ſuppoſe the deluge come; 8 
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*Mong nations the firſt, as in Freedom, in Worth, 


May CaLtDoN {till be proclaim'd, 
Her Daughters as bright as the morn of the North, 
And her Sons as their fore-fathers fam'd. 

Let the tools of a faction, the minions of pow'r, 
Court the ſmiles of Ambition and Wealth, 
Her favours on ſlaves partial Fortune may ſſiow'r; 

Be ours Independence and Health. 
VIII. 
: Nor Jet the cold with by a Briton be breath'd, 
Which from ſelfiſh affection has birth, 


"Thoſe bleſſings, to us by our Fathers bequeath'd, 


May they cheer all the Nations on Earth ! 


May Fame's loudeſt tramp to each region proclaim, 


That the reign of the Deſpot ſhall ceaſe, 
And mankind ſhall welcome, with joyous acclaim, 


The ra of Freedom and Peace ! 
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--- * NEE — 
IMITATION or HOR ACE. | The ſcaly monſters leave the ſea; 


Lis. 1. 'Ovr 11. Along our lovely meadows roam, 


Written i in Tanuary, 1784. 


ſnow 


TP 1 ſhame, 
The c wh ee fight, -- The bitter tale of Engliſh gloryz 
And elephants from India run - | And, while our debts enſure our fame 


The ſhark entangled in a tree 
And where a Chatham fir'd the ſoul, 
Their flimy bulk the dolphins roll. 


And, ſure, if any former nation 
Has ever met with ſuch a doom, 
Well may the preſent generation 
Be looking for a wat'ry tomb: 
Methuſalem's were ſhocking times— 
Put till they wanted half our crimes, 


Our bankrupt ſons will hear, with 


Sincerely curſe both Wig and 2 


names; Io tear us from the jaws of ruin? 


Alas! what patriot can deny 


them. The other Gs in Cur woes. 


| | | Lochabars 


Fer 
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Fer the ABEND REX Macazixe, The grotto, the grove, or - the glade, 
But be ſure that * Phœbe be 

E fanciful viſions of night, there. 

Ve ſcenes I with rapture could 

view, 

Ah why are ye fled from my ſight, 


With her let me traverſe the vale, | 
| Where the pine and the apple-tree 


| grows, 
"ant you ſuch Pente J | While I cut from the flow! r-planted 
1 dale 
Did ye vaniſh to teach me to bear | The violet, narciſſus and roſe, 


The future caprices of fate? 
To ſhew, tho? her favours be near, 
She often purſues us with hate? 


| And muſt I ſolicit in vain ? 

No more to return are ye flown ? 

| But why of your abſence complain ? 

On thoſe who in affluence flow, | Ye remind me of w hat I have 
And ſeldom misfortune who ng known. 

Well might ye the leſſon beſtow ; 


*'T'was needleſs to give it to me. | In my youth were my proſpeRs mol; 


| fair, 
Oh ! return and deceive me once Dear proſpects J view'd with de. 
| more, | light, | 
Give me back what ſo lately ye But they went like a bubble of air, 
ſhow'd, And they fled like the viſions of 
Nor now let me longer deplore, 2 night. 


The loſs of what oft ye' ve beſtow'd. 


A c 4 IT Donald Me Dona 
- gain et me down in the ſhade, VVV N 
(That hides me from Fhabes's | Le of Lewin, 

0 


The Editors of the 4 n M. agazine, reſpeBfull acquaint 
_ the Patrons of that Work, that in compliance with the ſuggeſtions 
of many friends, ihe Magazine will be publiſhed MONTHLY in | 
future, —The Magazine for January 1791, ill be publiſhed on | 
the firſt of February, and the ee ones on the firſt dey of 
every Month, 

"Each Magazine will contain 64 Pages, price Sixpence, being 
@ far greater quantity for that money than any other periodicat 
Publication in Great Britain. 


Further TOR of = arrangement will be afterwards 
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be pitied twenty times for once that 


THE TRIFLEK hat 
II ſhall be believed. But there is a 


Nunzzs LXXVII. 


: Thurſday, December 16, 1790. | 


Mis roR TUNE of KEEPING GOOD Cou- 
PANT — TRE Good MAN — Gg EAr 
Max —8SURE Max—HoxesrT FEL- 


LOoW—WELL-MEANING Man &c. 


ſubje& of my former paper, when 
I received the following letter, which, 
if my readers are of my opinion, will 
not prove an unpleaſing ſubſtitute. 


What I now ſend you appeared 
ſome years ago, but in a very imper- 


_ fe@ ſhape, in a Memoir of that time; 
I have fince accidentally recovered 
the copy, and it is very much at your 


ſervice, if you think it meet to fill up 
a corner, or ſupply an accidental de- 
My ſituations in life have been many, 


ficiency in your Triflers. 


I preſume to trouble you with my 


diſaſtrous ſlory. My calamities have 
been of a kind ſo uncommon, and ſo 


unexpected, that I am afraid I ſhall 


Vol. III. 


J Was about to proceed with the 


ſpirit of liberality in the world at 


| preſent, and no ſchemer or innova- 
tor, however fanciful, is rejected 


without a hearing, — And yet I am 
ſufficiently aware that your readers 
as well as yourſelf, Sir, will not be a 
little ſurprized when I tell them that 
all the misfortunes of a long chequer- 
ed life have proceeded from the be/? of 
men. My connection with ſuch has 
almoſt ruined me. 


have been ſo rapid in their progreſs, 


| that I heſitate not to declare, that 


all the vices of which devils are ſaid 
to be poſſeſſed could not have done 
me ſo much miſchief. But you ſhall 
judge for yourſelf. _ os 
What my profeſſion is, or my age, 
or even my ſex, although that may 


appear in the courſe of my letter, I 


do not think it material to relate. 


and with every change of ſituation 


came a freſh calamity, and all, Sir, 
owing to my unhappy acquaintance 


with the beſt of mankind, 


4% The 


_ Goodneſs, wiſ- 
dom, learning, yea, piety itſelf have 
| contributed to my downfall ; the evils 
I flowing from theſe amiable qualities 


To the Author of the 'TrirLeR, | 
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a Goop Max. What a Good Man 
was in former days, it is not for me 


to determine, but I muſt affirm that 
there is not a more dangerous charac- | 
ter now on earth. I intruſted this 


Good Man with a confiderable ſum 
of money, the profits of much in- 


duſtry, and the reward of much | 


commercial anxiety and fatigue. The 
Co Man took my money, and 
gave me receipts for it. Every one 


ſaid I was peculiarly fortunate in find- 


ing ſuch a man to take care of my 
money—On Change, at Lloyd's 
and every where, he was a good man. 
Within a few months, the Good 
Man waddled out of the Alley, a 


lame duck. But til}, he was a good 


man. Waddling was not a fin; it 
did not amount to bankruptcy; there 
was no commiſſion nor ſeizure of ef- 
fects. Yet, when I came to enquire 
Into my truſt, 1 found that I igt 
 bave received fifteen per cent. for my 
money, had not ſtocks fallen; but, as 
that was the caſe, the Good Man had 


applied my money to the good purpoſe 
of paying his differences, which not- 


_ withſtanding his goodneſs never ac- 
_ compliſhed— Mark the Sequel I was 


carried to the King's Bench — and he 


is now a good man again. 
Tired of Good Men, I was indu- 
ced to apply to a GREAT Man. In 


the words Great Man, I thought 
there was ſuch an aſſemblage of the 


dignities of human nature, that I 


hopes of ſucceſs. During my atten- 
dance on this Great Man, I acquired 
the arts of adulation and bowing — 
indeed, for a time, I could not ſtand 
upright—and became gifted with a 
. pas ſock of patience than falls to 
the common lot of humanity ; but af- 
ter I had conſumed many days and 
much money in paying court to him, 
he diſappointed me at laſt, by breaking 
his promiſe—and yet he was then, is 
nov, and perhaps ever more will be 


Could not help flattering myſelf with 
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The firſt who wid me miſchief was 


2 — — 


a Great Man—a very Great Mam 
who bears on his ſhoulders the cares 
of weighty empires. 
Goop Mzex and GaRAT Mx had 
well nigh ruined me completely, 
when J happened to hear a man praiſ- 
ed for being a SuxE Maw, a man that 
knew what's what—I jumped at the 
joyful ſounds - ſuch a man, thought 
I, muſt ſoon do my buſineſs -A 
Sure Man was preciſely the man J 
wanted, and I chearfully made my ap- 
plications to him. He was very par- 
ticular in his enquiries concerning 
my fortune, and when he found how 
much it amounted to in hard ca 
(and it was no great deal) he urged 
me earneſtly to embark with him in 
a grand ſcheme that ſhould enzich 
us both—aſtoniſh the bulls and bears 
— make the Bank tremble, and the 
Quaker brokers | 
cauſe us to be paragraphed in the 
papers. Ever unſuſpicious and ſan- 
guine, I entruſted my little all to him. 
The ſcheme failed I loſt all Iwas 
worth—he did not, as he hazarded 


but a part— All my golden hopes 


vaniſhed—we were neither of us en- 
riched— the bulls and bears were not 
aſtoniſhed—the Bank ſtood firm 
the Quaker brokers dealt ſtill in ea and 
nay, and the newſpapers took no no- 
tice of us. But what I had loſt, was 
irrecoverably loſt. Yet when I offer- 
ed to borrow a {ſmall ſupply, the au- 
thor of my diſtreſs refuſed ſo much as 
a fixpence. On my complaining of 
his ingratitude, O!“ ſaid my 
friends, “e don't wonder at that 
he is a Sure Man!“ and to be fure 
(excuſe the pun, Sir) he ruined me 
at that time. 5 . 
During my confinement in the 
King's Bench, in which delightful 
habitation my friends generoufly ſup- 
ported me, I met with an HoxesT 
FelLow. Such a man could not 
fail to recommend himſelf, but I 


thought his being there was a re- 
proach to- the laws—Neither 


Good 
Men, 


curſe—and even # 


Men, nor Great Men, nor Sure Men, 
bad ated with integrity, but here, 
thought I, I ſhall meec with genuine 
honeſty. The Honeſt Felloav, with- 


in the ſpace of two weeks, colt me 


ſeveral pounds in dinners and wine, 
and before the month ended, my con- 
ſtitution was ſo much impaired by 
keeping company with this Honeſt 


he was a d—nd honeſt fellow. | 
Nor yet entirely diſguſted wit 
what appeared praiſe-worthy, I con- 
ceived an affection for the company 
of a SensiBLE Max. All the world 
ſaid he was a Senſible Man—* Then 
he would talk! Good Gods, how he 
would talk!“ - But on my becoming 
more intimate with this he man, I 
found that Senſe was a greater ene- 
my, if poſſible, than goodneſs, great- 
ne/7, or honeſtly. After leading me in- 
to a thouſand ſcrapes, we were taken 


up for an open attempt to ſtorm a 


round houſe, in order to reſcue a 
drunken companion. I was ſet free, 
paying a ſwinging fine; and every 
body ſaid it was a pity that my com- 
panion ſhould have been involved, 
for he was a Senſible Man. 


Youth, vivacity and plenty of 
money made me, after all this, am- | | 
{ ſhould have died, but that my evil 
No character appeared | 
ſo amiable — But I certainly was born 
to be deſtroyed by the angelic virtues 


bitious of the acquaintance of a Max 
OF OPIRIT. 


of man. This connexion was more 
pernicious than any of the former, 
for J learned to curſe, ſwear, act the 
bully, give challenges, fight duels, 
raviſh virgins, cuckold huſbands, and 
laugh at religion—and yet, when 


any of my friends tricks were related, | 
the general voice gave it, that he was 


certainly a Max or SMAIr. 3 


My next connexion was leſs dan- | 
gerous, but more troubleſome, It 
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J could never reſent any thing, 
| cauſe he always meant well, He made 
me buy Lottery Tickets, which all 


to a difagreeable ſituation. 
when I opened my diſtreſſes to any . 
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| was with a WEII-M ANN Max. 


This involved me in as many difficul. 


ties as all my good friends put te- 


ther, and what was very provoking, 
be- 


came up blanks, and he comforted 


me, with reminding me that one of 
Fellow, that I was obliged to ſacrifice | 
his honeſty to my own health—l com. | 

lained of this too - but to what pur- 
poſe? Every one told me he was an 
boneſi felloau —and ſome added, that | 


the twenty thouſands was the next 
number to one of my blanks. 
made me likewiſe buy houſes. 


Two 


of them were burnt, and we found, 


though too late, that they were not 


inſured. If ſick, he loaded me with 


medicines, and filled my houſe with 
nurſes, apothecaries, pills and phyſic 


_ vials, until I was almoſt poiſoned by 


the ſtench, and ruined by the expence. 


And yet it was mem. con. agreed 

that Mr —— wa 
L oncediſpatched him on an embaſly to 
| my miitreſs, giving him two letters, one 
for her father, and one for her dear ſelf. 
| What does he, Sir, but like a true Mar- 
plot, delivers the father's letter to the 
daughter, and the daughter's to the 
father, ſo that 1 was fairly baffled in 
| that quarter. Another time I had a 
fall from a horſe—I was taken up in- 
ſenſible, 
poured half a pint of brandy down 
my throat, with a view to bring me 
to myſelf, as he called it—the brandy 
threw me into a fever which had almoſt 


was a well. neaning man. 


While in this ſituation, he 


colt me my life — indeed, U believe L 


ſtars reſerved me to be tormented by 
another good and amiable character, 


AMax THAT KNOWS THE WokTp. No 
more deſtructive character exiſts, good 
as it may ſeem. As his knowledge 
extended only to the bad part of 
mankind and womankind, you can- 


not wonder that he ſoon reduced me 
And yet, 


perſon, I was always told that he 
was a man that knew the world. | 


Theſe, Mr Trifler, are ſome of the 
good, great and amiable characters, 


which 5 
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mean time, 


_ Privilege. 


| Joon became a common proverb, 
te blauer Fraffmontag, To-day is 


which have nearly accompliſhed my 
deſtruction, How I extricated my- 


elf from all my difficulties, may poſ- 


ſibly be the ſubject of a future letter 


IJ am, Sir, 


Yours, 


B. BEARALL. 


SS 


Account of Blue Monday, obſerved in 
ones as a * 


'T was formerly, and} in many coun- 
tries it is ſtill the cuſtom in Ger- 
many, for the journeymen, &c. em- 
ployed in the lower kinds of trade, to 
conſider every Monday as a day ſet 
apart for idleneſs, and no inducement 
can prevail upon them to apply them. 
ſelves to work. Perhaps the cuſtom 
was derived from the p2g/i/etum men- 


tioned in the canon law; and the ex- 


preſſion Blue Monday” is ſuppoſed 


meet with a Blue Tueſday likewiſe, 
the derivation ſeems more probable 


gian Chronicle. 


which occurs in a eee Tborin⸗ | 


In the ſixteenth century, it was the 


cuſtom in Germany to ornament the 
churches on faſt-days with blue; and 


at this period the tradeſmen began to 
keep their faſts by neglecting their 


work. This was not only uſual among 


the maſter tradeſmen, but they indulg- 
ed their ſervants likewiſe in the ſame 
For want of employment, 
the common people had recourſe to 


. fg 


drinking; and, inſtead of faſtin 


This 


feaſting Monday.“ national 


ceulſtom, which was originally confin- 


ed to innocent amuſements on the e- 


venings of the falt-days, ſoon extend- 
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ed itſelf to every Monday in the 1 year, 
Blue Monday was now eſtabliſhed; 


and the abuſe prevailed to ſuch a de- 


gree, that the day was ſoon diſtin- 


| guiſhed by debaucheries of every kind, 
by tumults, and frequently by mur- 


ders. The perpetrators of ſuch acts 
were threatened with the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhment ; but all the territorial edicts 
were fruitleſs, till the matter was ſe- 
riouſly taken up by the diet. This 
was occaſioned by the company of 
ſhoemakers at Augſburg, in 1726, 
who excited their fellow-t1adeſmen at 
Wurtſburg, by letters, to be riotous. 

The magiſtrates at firſt prohibited the 
correſpondence: this prohibition they 


_ conſidered as an infringement of their 


riphts. The rioters were ſoon joined, 
as uſual, by a number of ill diſpoſed 
perſons, who ill treated all who oppoſ- 


ed them, and made the affair of a (till 


more ſerious nature, by encouraging 
the ſame conduct in other towns: At 
laſt, upwards of a hundred members 


of this unconſlitational ſociety left 
by ſome to have its origin in the bruiſ- 
es occaſioned by the fiſt and cudgels 
which were in frequent uſe among the 
drunken and diſorderly; but, as we 


the town, and ſent information to 
Leiplic, Dreſden, Berlin, &c. of their 


proceedings in the following terms: 


« We have been under the neceſlty 
of adopting this meaſure to preſerve 


our right; and inform you that no 


man who is an honeſt fellow (brauer 
kerl) will ever go again to work at 
Augſburg : if he does, he may expect 
the conſequences, and that ſoon.” 


| This cauſed a general alarm through- 


out the couutry. The abuſes which 
prevailed among the tradeſmen were 


| of too much conſequence to the towns {| 
of Germany, and trade in general, not 
to be noticed at the diet. 


An edict 
was publiſhed in 1731, by virtue of 
which, not only every abuſe was to 


be remedied, but the cuſtom of keep- 


ing Blue Monday aboliſhed entirely, 


The edict was but little attended to, 


except in Brandenburg. In many 


places it was not even promulgated. 
| The emperor Francis renewed it in 


1764, and a decree of the empire was 
| _ palled 
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Paſſed to aboliſh Blue Monday in 


1771-2; but notwithſtanding this, the | 
old cuſtom prevails, and every Mon- 
day throughout the year, in moſt of 


the German territories, is ſtill Blue. 
In the hereditary dominions of Aul- 
tria, not only laws have been enfor- 
ced, but various other means havebeen 


adopted, for this ſalutary pur poſe. 


Even in the Univerſity of Gottingen, 


in the Hanoverian dominions, where 


there is more Aufklarung, as the 


Germans admirably expreſs them- 


ſelves, or a higher ſtate of refine- 
ment, this cuſtom is ſtill ſo preva- 
lent, that I believe I may venture to 
affirm, that no journeymen tailor can 


be prevailed upon to work on Monday | 


by any proſpect of reward, but gene- 
rally devotes that day to the joys of 
Bacchus. | 
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An Account of Mr 0 HN MOODY, 
of Drury lane Theatre. 1 


F this very excellent performer 


' we ſhould have been glad to 
| have given a more copious account 


than it is at preſent in our power. — 
With a degree of diffidence not often 


to be found in a theatre, he declared, | 


on being applied to for ſome mate 
rials for his life, that he conſidered 


himſelf as too unimportant a ſubject. 
for public attention on paper, and that 


his utmoſt ambition was to experience 


the public favour in his profeſſion.— 
With this anſwer we are obliged to 
acquieſce, and therefore are under the 
neceſſity of ſeeking for information 


from other quarters. We truſt, if 


we are leſs circumſtantial than we 
with to be, we ſhall afford no reaſon 
to charge us with inaccuracy. 


The country which gave birth to 
Mr, Moody has been diſputed. While 


ſome confidently declare him to be a 


native of Ireland, and even fix upon 


the place where he was born, others 


aſſert that he firſt drew his breath in 


| the neighbourhood of Covent Garden: 


formed for ſome years. 


he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in London. 


| tion of a country audience. 
The following anecdote we re- 
ceived from a perſon whoſe informa- 
tion, we believe, may be relied on: 
At one of the towns where the Nor- 


| the IIId., Caſtalio, Jaffier, Young Be- 


of life, juſt as he began the famous 


he dropped down in an apoplectic fit, 
and died immediately, 
an actor in the Goodman's Fields 
Company the ſeaſon in which Mr, 
Garrick appeared, and performed 
Buckingham to his Richard. = He alfo 
wrote a Farce called * The Rare 
Show, or the Fox Trapt,” printed 
and acted, both at York and Cheſter, 


which he declined. 


as far as we can truſt our recollection, 
WE = was. 


Of the early part of his life we know 
nothing, except that he once mention- 
ed to a perſon, from whom the infor- 
mation came to us, that he had a 
narrow eſcape from being forced into 
the Rebellion in 1745. One of his 
biographers aſſerts, that, ſoon after 
his appearance on the ſtage, he em- 
barked for Jamaica, where he per- 
The firſt 


authentic intelligence we hear of him 


as an actor, is as a member of the 


Norwich Company, where his line 
was totally different from that in which 


In the round which that Company 
took, be was the principal tragedian, 
and performed both the heroes and 
lovers. Romeo and Hamlet, Richard 


vil, and other capital characters, had 


no other repreſentative, and he ac- 


quitted himſelf at leaſt to the ſatisfac- 


wich Company performed, the Play 


of Meaſure for Meaſure was acted; 
the part of the Duke by Mr. Peterſon, 
that of Claudio by Mr. Moody. In the 
the ſcene where the Duke endeavours 


to reconcile Claudio to the reſignation 


ſpeech 44 Reaſon thus with Life, &c.“ 


in 1739 and 1740. He once was of- 
tered an engagement at Drury-Lane, 


His firſt appearance at Drury. lane, 


Peterſon was 
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Was in the character of Henry the 
Eighth, at a benefit, in the year 1758 
or 1759. In the latter year he fixed 
his reputation as an actor, by his per- 
formance of Sir Callaghan O' Bral- 


laghan, in Love A- la- mode; and at 
the ſame period repreſented with great 


effect, the Ruſtic in Harlequin's In- 
vaſion. In 1761, he further added 
to his reputation, by his excellent per- 
formance of Capt. O' Cutter in The 
Jealous Wife; and the Iriſhman in 
The Regiſter Office. So faultleſs 
was his manner of performing Iriſh 
characters at this time confidered, as 


to draw from Mr. Churchill the fol- 


lowing eulogium in © The Roſciad.“ 


Long from a nation ever hardly 


us'd, | | 
random cenſur'd, wantonly 
abus' d.,. „ 
Have Britons drawn their ſport 
wlu.ith partial view; „ 
Form'd general notions from the 
.... "raſcal few; =” 


At 


Condemn'd a people as for vices 


known, | 
Which from their country baniſh'd 
ſeek our own. DOE 
At length howe'er, the ſlaviſn chain 
is broke, f „ 
And ſenſe awaken'd ſcorns the an- 
tient joke. 8 
Taught by thee, Moopr, we now 
learn to raiſe 5 
Mirth from their Follies, from 
their Virtues praiſe, 


| Theſe lines Mr. Moody has always | 


_ conſidered as his paſſport to the Tem- 


ple of Fame. So long as they exiſt, 
he profeſſes himſelf indifferent to the 


Praiſe or cenſure of inferior writers. 


After Mr, Moody had been a few 


years on the London Theatre, his 


activity in defence of the property of 


his employers, embroiled him in a 


diſpute which occaſioned a tempora- | 
ry diſmiſſion from the ſtage, to which 


he was not reſtored, until he had pub- 


ſhed an apology, which now lies 


\ 
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before us, in terms more humiliating 
than, we think, the nature of the of- 


fence demanded. — This tranſaction 


appears to be the moſt important in 
Mr. Moody's ſtage life; and there- 


fore we ſhall be more particular in 


our account of it. 5 
The diſputes arifing from the taking 


| of half. price are within the recollec- 


tion of many of our readers. On the 
25th of January 1763, the mal- con- 


tents who called themſelves the Town, 


determined to bring their demand to 
an iſſue. On that day a printed paper 
was induſtriouſly diſperſed in the 
Taverns, Coffee-houſes, &c. com- 
plaining of the Managers of the Thea- 


tres refuſing admittance at the end of ö 
the third act of a play for half: price. 


At Drury-lane Theatre, in the even- 
ing, upon the drawing up of the cur- 
tain, when Meſſrs. O*Brien and Hol- 
land began the play of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” they were 


interrupted by a confuſed noiſe ; upon 


which Mr. Garrick came upon the 
ſtage and attempted to ſpeak, but an 
uproar immediately began ; and the 
ladies withdrawing, the benches were 
torn up, the glaſs luftres broke and 


| thrown upon the ſtage, and a total 


confuſion enſued, which prevented the 
play from going on, and about nine- 
o'clock the houſe was cleared, the 
money being returned. Ss 

On this occaſion Mr. Moody con- 
fidered himſelf bound to protect the 


| Theatre from miſchief, and endea- * 


voured to ſecure ſome of the rioters ; | 
one in particular, who with a lighted 
torch menaced to ſet fire to the houle. 
This was an offence not to be over- 


| looked, and accordingly an atone- 


ment was to be demanded at the pro- 
per ſeaſon, HER 

Wedneſday morning the following 
Addreſs to the Public appeared in the 
Public Advertiſer: _ 5 

« The Managers of Drury-lane 
Theatre having been ſuddenly cal- 


led upon laſt night, to anſwer the 


« charge 


et 


„ to their prices, Mr. Garrick ac- 


quainted the audience, That he was 
not conſcious that the Managers had 
done any thing in this reſpect, in 


60 
66 
6c 
« 
cc 


ed by the eflabliſhed uſage of the The- 
apre 3 and that if there had been the 
& /lighteſt innovation, it ſhould be recti- 
&« fied. —And this unexpected com- 
6 plaint being grounded on the aſſer- 
4 
« which had been, the ſame day, in- 
* duſtriouſly circulated in coffee- 
& houſes, and diſtributed through 
every part of the theatre, Mr. Gar- 
c rick promiſed to publiſh a full an- 
&« ſwer to the charges contained in 
„ that paper; but the clamour ſtill 
continuing, the performance of the 
play was entirely prevented. The 
Managers therefore find themſelves 


cc 


40 


anſwer will be publiſhed according- 
ly: and it is hoped that they will, 

with their uſual candour, ſuſpend 
their judgment on this occaſion till 


which will be in a few days.“ 

At night when the third muſic began 
at Drury lane, the audience inſiſted 
on Britons Strike Home, and The Reaft 
Beef of Old England, which were play- 
ed accordingly, Mr. Holland coming 
in to ſpeak the Prologue to Elvira, 


he was hiſſed off, Mr. Garrick im- 


. mediately came on, but could not 


obtain a hearing. After a confuſed 


uproar, which laſted ſome time, dur 


ing which he remained on the ſage, | 
in a ſtate of mind that may be more 


eaſily conceived than expreſſed, a hun- 
dred voices calling out, Hear bim 
Hear bim! while as many others cal- 


led out, Hear the Pit! he was aſked 
from the Pit, „ Whether he would 
_ anſwer the queſtions,” that ſhould be 


put to. him!“ He reſpectfully ſaid, 


+ He would.” The following queſ- 


van Was then put: FE Wl you, or Will 


which they were not fully authorix- 


tions contained in a printed paper, 


the appearance of ſuch anſwer, 


under the neceſſity of informing the | 
Public, that a full and ſatisfactory 


5 
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you not, give admittance for half price, 
after the third Act, except during the. 
firſt winter of a new Pantomime 9? 
Mr. Garrick wanted to explain the 
reaſons of his conduct, in aſking full 


prices during the firſt run of a new. 


play, but could not obtain leave: He 
was required to give an explicit an- 
ſwer, Ter or No. After again at- 


| tempting to ſpeak to explain his con- 


duct, he called out, in ſome agony, 
not without a mixture of indignation, 


we may ſuppoſe, at the uncandid treat- 
ment he had received, Yes ; and the 


audience expreſſed their triumph in 

the manner they uſually expreſs their 

applauſe. | 
Mr. Aikman, an aftor who had in- 


curred ſome diſpleaſure on the preced- 
ing night, was next called upon to 


make an acknowledgment; which ho 
did. 

Mr. Moody* was then called upon 
to apologize for the offence he had 
given. He, imagining that he ſhould 


bring the audience into good humour 


by a laugbable abſurdity in the tone 
and language of a low bred Iriſhman, 
ſaid, He was very ſorry that he 


had diſpleaſed them by ſaving their 


lives in putting out the fire.” This 
ſpeech was ſo ill taken, that it rather 


inflamed than cooled the rage of the 


rioters; and they loudly and vehe- 


| mently inſiſted that he ſhould go down 


on his knees and aſk their pardon.— 
Mr. Moody was ſo far from comply- 


ing with this poſitive command, that 
he had the courage abſolutely to re- 


fuſe, ſaying, 1 will not by G— 1“ 
When he came off the ſtage Mr. Gar- 


| rick was ſo pleaſed with his behaviour { 
| that he received him with open arms, 


and aſſured him, that © whilſt he was 


maſter of a guinea, be ſhould be paid 


his income; but that if he bad been 
ſo mean as to ſubmit to the required 


| abaſement, he would never bare for- 


en him.“ 


— — 


_— 


* This 3 is taken 7 —.— 
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Moody's refuſing to comply with the 
demand of the audience, that to ap- 


peaſe their wrath, Mr. Garrick pro- 


miſed he ſhould not appear on the 
Kage again during the time he was 
under their diſpleaſure. 

Mr. Moody's ſituation was by 
no means eligible: he was reduced 
to the neceſſity of either taking leave 
of the capital, and joining the inite- 
rant actors in the country, or of de- 
pending upon the generoſity of the 
Manager. He could expect no mer- 


ey from the gentlemen who had en- 
joined ſo ſevere a penance for an act 
of duty: he was therefore deter min- 


ec, after weighing all conſequences, 


ter of all the mifchief, Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick himſelf, 

He waited upon him at his cham- 
bers in the Temple. The interview 


was extraordinary, and part of it will 


appear to molt advantage in dialogue. 
That gentleman ſeemed ſomewhat 


ſurpriſed when Mr. Moody addreſ- 
ſed him in theſe words: I ſuppoſe, 
Sir, you know me!“ 

\ Fitzpatrick. * Very well, 


and how came I by the honour of this 


viſt?” 
Moody. How dare you aſk me 
that queſtion, when you know what 


paſſed at Drury-lane laſt night, where | 
I was called upon by you to diſhon- 


our myſelf by aſking pardon of the 


audience upon my knees?“ 
Fitzp. No, Sir; I was not the 
. perſon who ſpoke to you.“ 


Moody.“ You did, Sir; 1 ſaw 
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_ The tumult was ſo great on Mr. | 


Moody. “ Sir, I will attend you 
where you pleaſe; for, be aſſured, 1 
will not leave you till you have ſatis— 
fied me one way or other.“ 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, perceiving that 
Mr. Moody was determined to exact 
ſatisfaction, aſked him what repara- 
tion he withed to have. Mr. Moody 
ſaid, he expected, that he would ſign 


bis name to a paper, and repair the 


injury, by acknowledging that he had 


acted towards him in a moſt unjuſt and 


improper manner; at the ſame time 
that he would requeſt his friends not 
to inſiſt on the penance preſcribed to 


Mr. Moody, but to receive him to 


favour, on his making any reaſonable 


| \ excuſe. 
to er redreſs from the original plot- | 


« Mr. Fitzpatrick now We the 
man; he declared that no power on 


| earth ſhould prevail on him to ſign 


ſuch a writing. Mr. Moody then re- 


Sir; | 


newed his poſitive reſolution to right 


himſelf. After ſome further alter- | 
cation, Mr. Fitzpatrick propoſed to 


ſerve Mr. Moody in another way, and 


perhaps more effectually than the 


ſigning any inſtrument whatever,— 
„I know Mr. Moody (ſaid Mr. Fit z- 
« patrick) goes to the Jamaica cof- 


« {ee-houſe ; I will meet him there 
| © to-morrow morning, and fix upon 


© a proper method to accommodate _ 
«« matters to his entire ſatisfaction,” _ 
« Mr. Fitzpatrick did not meet 
Mr. Moody. However, he ſent a 
gentleman to him with whom he was 
well acquainted, and one very wil- 


ling and able to bring about a recon- 


| you, and heard you; and what crime 


had 1 committed, to be obliged to 
ſtoop to ſuch an ignominious ſubmiſ- 
ion? I had prevented a wretch from 
letting fire to the playhouſe z and had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of a ventleman i in 
whoſe ſervice L had enliſted.” 

Fitzp. * I do not underſtand be- 


ing treated in this manner in my own 
houſe. “ 


t 


— 


ciliation between the audience and the 
actor. Mr. Fitzpatrick now began to 


view his conduct with impartial eyes; 
and, to make ſome amends for his 
paſt outrageous conduct to the actor 
and Manager, he wrote a letter to 
Mr. Garrick, in a ſtrain very conde- 


ſcending, and to a proud man very 


humiliating. The chief purpoſe of 
this epiſtle was to acquaint him, that 
whenever he thought proper to intro- 
duce Mr. Moody to the audience, - 
an 
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and all his friends would attend, and with a man of his principles, I very 


contributeto his being reinſtated in the 


favour of the public,” 
In this manner this croubleforte 


affair concluded, and Mr. Moody re- 


turned to the ſtage, on which he has 


remained ever fince, equally in the 
favour of the Manager and of the 
In 1771 he added further to 


Town. 
his reputation by his performance of 


and in his line of characters is not like- 
ly to leave an equal, or even a ſucceſ- 
ſor to be compared in way manner 


with him. 


Mr. Moody poſſeſſes in an eminent 


degree the friendſhip of many reſpect- 
able perſons, by whom he is much e- 


ſteemed. He lives partly in the coun- 
try, where he employs himſelf in at- 


1 


Major O' Flaherty in The Weſt Indian; 


tending to a farm, to which he de- 


votes his vacant hours in which he is 


not wanted at the Theatres; and by 
his prudence is ſuppoſed to have ſe. 


cured to himſelf that ſtate of inde- 


pendence which will enable him to 
enjoy the decline of life with comfort 


and dignity, free from the cares and 


Turtoils of a public life, 


PET s 
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1 between Mr Bones; and 
Foun Chriflor, an Ab M nian . 


T ENSA Ss ae was one of 
the Chief prieſts of Gondar, | 
was a native of Gojam, and conſe- 

' quently of the low church, or a fol- 


lower of Abba Euſtarhius; in other 


words, as great an enemy as poſſible 
to the Catholic, or as they will call 


it, the religion of the Franks, He 
was, however, reputed a perſon of 
great probity and ſanity of manners, 
and had been on all occaſtons rather 


civil and friendly to me when we met, 


though evidently not deſirous of any 
intimate connections of friendſhip; 
and as I, on my part, expected little 


Vol. II 1. 


advantage from connecting myſelf . 


— 


{ 


— 


— 
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willingly kept at all poſſible diſtance; 
that I might run no riſk of diſobliging 
him was my only aim. 

This prieſt came often to the Ite- 
ghe's and Ayto Aylo's, with both of 


whom he was much in favour, and 


here I now happened to meet him, 


when I was taking my leave in the 
evening. I beg of you, ſays he, Va- 


goube, as a favour, to tell me, now 


| you are immediately going away from 


this country, and you can anſwer me 
without fear, Are you really a Frank, 


or are you not? Sir, ſaid I, I do not 
know what you mean by fear; L 
ſhould as little decline anſwering you 
| any queſtion you have to aſk, had L 


ten years to ſtay, as now I am to 


quit this country to-morrow : I came 


recommended, and I was well receiv- 
ed by the king and Ras Michael: L 


neither taught nor preached ; no man 


ever heard me ſay a word about my 


particular mode of worſhip ; and as 
often as my duty has called me, I have 
never failed to attend divine ſervice _ 
as it is eſtabliſhed in this country. 
What is the ground of fear that I 


ſhouid have, while under the king's 


protection, and when I conform in 
every ſhape to the laws, religion, and 
cuſtoms of Abyſſinia? True, ſays Ten- 
| fa Chriſtos, I do not ſay you ſhould 
| be alarmed; whatever your taith is, 


{ would defend you myfelf; the 
[teghe knows I always ſpoke well 
of you, but will you gratify an old 
man's curioſity, in telling me „he- 
ther or not you really are a Frank, 
Catholic, or Jeſuit? 


I have too great a regard, replied ? 
1. to the requeſt of a man ſo good 
and virtuous as you, not to have an- 
ſwered you the queſtion at whatever 


time you could have aſked me; and 
I do now declare to you, by the 


| word of a Chriſtian, that my country 


men and I are more diſtant in mat - 


ters of religion, from thoſe you call 
Catholics, Jeſuits, or Franks, than 


4Y vou 
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vou and your Abyflinians are; and 


that a prieſt of my religion, preach- 
ing in any country ſubje& to thoſe 


Franks, would as certainly be brought 
to the gallows as if he had commit- 
ted murder, and juſt as fpeedily as 


Jou would ſtone a Catholi- prielt 


Preaching here in the midſt of Gon- 


dar. They do preciſely by us as you 


do by them, fo they have no reaſon 


m0 complain. And, fays he, don't 


you do the ſame to them ? No, re- 


plied I; every man in our country 
is allowed to ferve God in his own 
way ; and as long as their teachers 
- confne themſelves to what the ſacred. 
books have told them, they can teach 


no ill, and therefore deſerve no 
puniſhment. No religion, indeed, 
teaches a man evil, but, when for- 


getting this, they preach againſt go- 
vernment, curſe the king, abſolve his 
ſubjects from allegiance, or incite 
them to rebellion, as being lawful, 
he ſword of the civil power cuts them 
off, without any blame falling upon 
their religion, becauſe theſe things 
were done in contradiction to what 
their prieſts, from the ſcripture, 


ſhould have taught them were truly 
the tenets of that very religion, 
The Iteghe now interpoſed: What 


do you think, Tenſa Chriſtos, if 
Yagoube is not a prieſt, ſhould he 
not be one? Madam, ſays he, I have 
one queſtion more to inquire of him, 


and that ſhall be all, nor would I aſk 


It ifhe was not going away to- morrow. 
It is an unſair one, then ſaid J, but 
out with it; 1 cannot ſuffer in the 

Opinion of good men, by anſwering 
directly a queſtion which you put to 
me out of curioſity. It ſeems then, 

ſays he, you are not a Frank, but 

you think, your own religion a better 
done than theirs ; you are not of our 
religion, however, for you ſay we 


are nearer the Catholics than you; 


now what objection have you to our 


religion, and what is your opinion 


of it? 


* 


Interview between Mr Bruce and an Alyſinian Prieſt. 


to error. 


As far as I am informed, ſaid I, 
I think well of it: it is the ancient 
Greek church, under St Athanaſivs, 
ſucceſfor to St Mark, in the chair of 
Alexandria, This being the caſe, 
you cannot have a better, as you 
have the religion neareſt to that ef 


the apoſtles, and, as I have before 


ſaid, no religion teaches a man evil, 
much leſs can your religion give you 
ſuch inſtruction, if you have not cor- 
rupted it ; and if you have, it is no 


longer the religion of St Athanz- 


ſius, or the Apoſtles, therefore liable 

And now, Tenſa Chriſtos, * 
let me aſk you two queſtions ; you 
are in no fear of anſwering, neither 
are you in danger, though not about 


| to leave the country, Does your re- 


ligion permit you to marry one ſiſter, i 


to divorce her and marry the other, 


and then, keeping the aunt, to mar- 
ry the niece likewiſe ? Does St Atha- 
naſius teach you to marry one, two, 


| or three wives, and divorce them as 


often as you pleaſe? to marry others, 
and then go back to the former again? 
No, replied he. Then as you do this | 
daily, anſwered I, you certainly ane 
not living in this one inſtance accord- 


| ing to the religion of St Athanaſius, | 


Now I aſk vou, If any prieſt, truly 
Chriſtian, from our parts, (not a 
Frank, but agreeing in every thing 
elſe with you,) was to preach againſt 


this, and ſome ſuch like practices, 


frequently uſed in Abyflinia, could 
this prieſt live amongſt you, or how 
would you treat him? Stone him to 
death, ſays Ayto Aylo, who was ſit— 
ting by; ſtone him to death like a 
Frank, or a Jeſuit; he ſhould not livea 
week. Lagoube is hard upon me, 


| continued Tenſa Chriſtos, turning to 


the Iteghe, but 1 am ſorry to ſay with 
truth, I fear they never would aban- 
don the fleſh- pots of Egypt, their 
aneient inheritance; for the teaching 
of any prieſt, however perfect his re- 


ligion might be, or pure his lite, 
or however corrupt their 


man- 


ners, 


ners. Then Tenſa Chriſtos, ſaid I, 
do not be over ſure but that ſhed- 


ding the blood of thoſe Franks as you 


call them, may be criminal in the 
ſight of God, As their religion has 
ſo far ſerved them, as to prevent the 


practice of ſome horrid crimes, that 
are common here, yours hath not yet 


had that effect upon you; if you do 
not want precept, perhaps you may 
want example; theſe Franks are very 
capable of ſhewing you this laſt, and 


your religion inſtructs you to imi- 


tate them. 


as I wiſhed this converſation to go 


no further, and was afraid of _ 
queſtion about the Virgin Mary, I 


got up, and paſſing to the other fide 
of the room, 1 ſtood by Tenſa Chriſ- 
tos, ſaying to him, And now, holy | 


father, I have one, laſt favour, to aſk 


you, which is your forgivenels, if I 
have at any time offended you; your 
bleſſing, now that 1 am immediately 
to depart, if I have not; and your 


prayers while on my long and danger- 
ous journey, through countries of In- 


fidels and Pagans. 

A hum of applauſe ſounded. all 
throughout the room. The Tteghe | 
laid ſomething, but what, I did not 
hear. Tenſa Chriſtos was ſurpriſed 
apparently at my humility, which he 
had not expected, and cried out, with 
tears in his eyes, Is it poſſible, Va- 


goube, that you believe my prayers 


can do you any good ? ] ſhould not be 
a Chriſtian, as I profeſs to be, Father, 


replied I, if I had any doubt of the 
effect of good mens prayers. 80 
faying, I ſtooped to Kiſs his hand, 
when he laid a ſmall iron croſs upon 
my head, and, to my great ſurpriſe, 
inſtead of a benediction, repeated the 


Lord's prayer. I was afraid he would 
have kept me ſtooping till he ſhould 


add the ten commandments likewiſe, 
when he concluded, © Gzier y* Ba- 
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racuc,” May God bleſs you; Aſter 
which, I made my obeiſance to the 
Iteghe, and immediately withdrew, 


| diences, to ſalute any one in the pre- 
ſence of the ſovereign, 


had placed themſelves in my way as 
TI went out, that they might have 


however, in running this diſagreeable 
gauntlet, I gave them my bleſling in 
Engliſh.— Lord ſend you all a hal- 
ter, as he did to Abba Salama, 


thinking I was recommending them 


nounced at random, with great ſeem- 


arbor hae Far eee halts 
ON GOOD-NATURE: 


A SCHOOL EXERCISE, WRITTEN AT 
| THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN, 


Cond nature and Good. fuſe frould al- 


Ways Join. Por Es 


Ws we range through the 


various walks of life, and ex- 
amine the different characters of 
mankind around us, we ſhall be aſ- 
toniſhed to find how diſproportionate 
to each other are the degrees in which 
praiſe and merit are commonly diſtri- 


vice verſa.— There hath crept into 


and the pretence to it. 


els, virtue and its counterfeits, are 
equally valuable. But all is not gold 


VV 


is not being the cuſtom, at public au- 
Twenty greaſy monks, however, 


the credit of giving me the blefling 
likewiſe after Tenſa Chriſtos, As I 
had very little faith in the prayers of 
| theſe drones, I had ſome 1eluQtance_ 

to kiſs their greaſy hands and ſleeves; 

All this timethere was not the ſmal- 
leſt noiſe in the room, in which above | 
a bundred people were preſent ; but, 


(meaning the Acab Saat.) But they, 
to the patriarch Abba Salama, pro- 


ing devotion, their en agg be it. 5 


buted. Many ſhall we meet with wo 
have their full quota of the one with- 
out the leaſt particle of the other, and 


the minds of the generality, an un- 
accountable proneneſs to confound 
appearances and realities, true merit 
To theſe ſu- 
perficial obſervers, bawbles and jew- 
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66 
that glitters, nor all real excellence 
which paſſes for ſuch.—- Well ſays the 
Poet, „ he that would ſearch for 
' Pearls muſt dive below ?—Yes : the 
 Joui is the infallible teſt of the man, 
and every external accompliſhment 
comparatively mean and beggarly. 
But the bulk of mankind are little 
able and leſs diſpoſed to engage in ſo 
nice and laborious a work as the in- 
veſtigation of the characters of thoſe, 


Whole deſerts they nevertheleſs decide 


upon in a peremptory manner; of 
_ conſequence, the moſt reſpectable 
names are frequently beſtowed upon 
the leaſt deſerving, while real merit 


| Paſſes unnoticed and in filence,— 


Hence the modiſh diale& of conver- 


 Jation is now ſwelled with ſuch fan- 


taſtic expreſſions, that a man muſt 
have been ſome time converſant in the 
beau monde to be able to gueſs at their 


meaning. For example, though it | 
be inconteſtibly true, yet who would 
at firſt ſight imagine that a man of 


mice honour means neither more nor 


leſs than a deliberate murderer ;; a | 
very honeſt fellow, a very drunken one; 


and that the name of 2 good natured 
zuan has either no ſignification at all, 
or ſignifies a fool? Upon the laſt of 
_ theſe characters, ſo frequently proſti- 


Tuted to the vileſt purpoſes, yet of fo 


great and manifeſt a real value, it 
may be worth while to be a little more 
particular. | EO 6 
And though 
which none is more difficult to be 
found, or where found more ennob- 
ling, yet who is there of whom it 

hath not been ſaid, he 7s the beſl-natur- 


ed man alive? "This ſtrong expreſſion | 
is now thrown out at random, and | 
paid and returned like bows and com- 


Pliments. — Were we to form our 
judgment of mankind from this par- 
_ ticular, we ſhould imagine them to 
be in a moſt happy condition indeed. 
Common decency and good man- 
ners are ſometimes miſtaken for this 
amiable accompliſhment, One who, 


„ 


it be a quality than 


— 


On Good. nature : by a Scholor. 


| whenintroduced into company, makes 


his honours gracefully, is a good 
fort of a man. He then perhaps an- 


ſwers a few trifling queſtions, and 


keeps up the tattle of converſation 
with readineſs and propriety— inſtant- 


ly he commences a pretty fellow, But 


if theſe be accompanied with a few 


man. DPW | 

Good-humour is frequently palmed 
upon us for Good-nature; one who 
talks much, laughs heartily (perhaps 
at his own folly), flatters egregiouſly, 
takes the tone of the company, good, 
bad or indifferent, and thus ſhews 
himſelf poſſeſſed, at leaſt for the time 


being, of a fine flow or ſpirits, is with- 


out heſitation honoured with this title, 


But prithee, let us attend him home. 
There ten to one but you will find his 
good-humour baniſhed, languor, ful. 
lenneſs, and ill-nature ſupplying its 


place, and moſt powerfully exerted 
upon his inferiors and domeſtics. 


All paſſionate people are reckoned 
extremely good-natured. However 


| often and high their paſſions riſe, and 


whatever bad conſequence it may pro- 


| duce, yet we ſhall probably be told, 
that a man of this lamp, when cool, 
is the beſt-natured fellow in the uni- 


verſe; which indeed is another way 
of telling us he is ſo when he is not 
otherwiſe, Surely, had theſe men 
theleaſt ſpark oi Good-nature in them, 


they would in their lucid intervals de- 


' fire to be locked up for the reſt of 


| 


their lives, that they might do n6 
more miſchief. EN NS ev 


But there is one claſs of men to 
whom this virtue is generally attri- 
| buted, who are at the ſame time the 


moſt pitiable and the moſt ridiculous 


of all others. They poſſeſs indeed a 
very high degree of benevolence and 
humanity, but it is of a kind which 


proceeds not from ſentiment but im- 
decility, and a ſlaviſh fear of offend- 


ing the importunate: the intereſt, the 


| gracious and unmeaning ſimpers— 
O Lud! he is a perfectly good-natured 
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fortune, the heart, all that ſuch peo- 
ple can call their own, is equally the 
property of every comer, friend, 


Rranger or foe ; they laugh this mi- 


nute with one, cry the next with ano- 


ther; and thus goon, like a horſe in 
a mill, in an everlaſting circle of weep- 
ing, rejoicing and ſympathiſing with 
it matters not whom, Whatever com- 
pany they are in, its will is theirs; 
they pimp for the whorernaſter, aſſiſt 
the drunkard in his infamous ſcrapes, 
and lend him money for his unjuſti- 
fiable wants: 


Enough if all around him but admire, 
And now the punk applaud, and now 
the friar. Pork. 


But even this end they cannot ob- 
tain. Their eſtates, however great, 


muſt by ſuch courſes be ſoon diſſipat- 


ed, and their pretended friends, who 
buzzed about them like ſummer-flies 


the leaſt appearance of the tempeſt of 
adverſity. 


very dregs of their ſpecies. Lo tum 


up their character: In proſperity they 


are the dupes of knaves and ſharpers, 
and in the poverty to which they are 


thereby reduced, the objects of uni- | 


verſal contempt. 


Is Good-nature then a thing really | ; 
It in, -- 


vicious and deſpicable? No, 
on the contrary, one of the principal | 


duties of moral, one of the belt pre- 
paratives for ſocial life. 


Without it, 
man is a torment to himſelf, obnoxi- 


ous to all about him, and diſapprov- 
ed by his Maker: but in proportion 
to the degree in whicu he poſſeſſes it, 


he becomes contented and happy in 
his ſtation, agreeable and uſeful to 
his friends and acquaintance, accept- 


able to, and ia a ſort reſembling, God 


himielt. . 
Man is placed in the world in the 


| 


The good, who might | 
have been permanently attached to 
them, cannot but be alienated, when 
they ſee them ſacrifice their health, | 
their fortune and tbeir vutue to the 


— — 
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| different moral capacities of ſuperiors 
| inferior, and equal; 


in the ſun-ſhine, inſtantly vaniſh upon | 


| 


and the tender feelings are of the laſt 


very eſſence is love. 
ed our beſt ſervice to conſiſt in the ex- 
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great Creator and thoſe placed above 
him in the order of ſociety ; aſſociate 


with thoſe of his own rank; maſter of 
his ſervants and dependants ; andlord 


of the animal creation. As far as he 
diſplays the tender and benevolent 


feelings in dilcharging the duties of 


theſe ſeveral tations, ſo far he digni- 
hes humanity, and merits the noble 
title of g994 natured. The firſt and 


moſt important of thera is that in 


which we ſtand of creatures to a 


Creator: and even here, where we 


ſhould leaſt expect it, good-nature 


conſequence, God, in the manifeſta- 


tions he hath made of himſelf to man- 
kind, hath diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the 


beſt and moſt e of beings, whoſe 
He hath declar- 


erciſe of this affection towards him, 


and preſers a voluntary ſervice to the 
Perfect love 
(ſaith an Apoltle) caſteth out fear ;* 
aud the whole tenor of ſcripture re- 


molt colily oblation. 


preſents complacency and acquieſc- 


ence in the divine attributes and con- 
duct as the highelt perfection of ra- 

tional beings ; 10 that, 25 the pon well 
| obſerves, | | 


—Who karwitkes to abrert the laws 


O: order, fins againſt th' Eternal 
Cauſe. 


original ones; nor are the various 
duties of loyal ſubjects, agreeable com- 


panions, and good maſters, any or 
the leaſt momentous incumbent on 
| humanity. As the ſubjects of a ſtate, 

Good - nature obliges us to love, hon- 
our and obey the heads of that in 
which we have had the fortune to be 


born. It its conſtitution be free and 
glorious, and its ſituation among its 


neighbours exalted and honourable, 
it equally requires us tado our utmoſt | 
co 


ſubject to his 


— 
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Pork. | 


The relations in which we ſtand to 
our fellow men include all the three 
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to render them durable and perma- 
nent; if otherwiſe, to exert every 
nerve for their remedy: till loth, 
however, to run the length of a par- 


ty, as fully conſcious of the deſtruc- 


tive tendency of civil broils. 


Dulce et decorum eft pro patria mori, 


is a maxim it ſtrongly enforces; lead- 


ing us with equal willingneſs to oppoſe 


her foes, whether internal or exter- 
nal, whenever her innovated liberties 
or injured honour demand ſuch ſervice. 
Good. nature too makes the moſt as 
greeable companions : in converſation 


it gives a grace to the drieſt, ſpirit to 


the coldeſt, and life to the moſt dull. 
It unites companions almoſt inſepar- 
able by ſtill cloſer ties. 
aqverſity, impriſonment, ſcarcely 

death itſelf, to part them for a mo- 


ment. Still more, it renders us bhu- 


mane maſters, diligent ſervants; be- 
neficent if rich, grateful if poor.— 


In ſhort, in every ſtation it leads us to 


act by that beſt of principles, 


Homo ſum : nihil humanum a me alie- 
num puto, TERENCE. 


But this quality extends beyond the 


bounds of human nature. Every 


ſpecies of creatures, even the minuteſt 


inſet, hath a claim upon our ſympa- | 


It ſuffers not 


— — 


thy and kindneſs. They are the ob- 


jects of the divine benevolence, and 


this is a ſufficient reaſon: to awaken. 
ours. They diſcover ſuch ſtrong in- 


dications of their ſenſibility as demand 
_ our tenderneſs and compaſſion: 


Ihe poor beetle that we tread apon, 


In corp'ral ſuff*rance feels a pang 
„„ NV 

As when a giant dies. 
= 5 OKAKXESPEARE, 
But how little this is attended to, the 


numberleſs beings daily tortured out 


of exiſtence by the muſt wanton and 


uvnneceſſary cruelties plainly evince. 
Many have tempers ſo hardened to 


the impreſſions of humanity as to 


praQiſe without the leaſt remorſe, or 


| 


Hints for the Management of Political Troper. 


indeed with a ſeeming delight, the 
tormenting of inſets and other ani- 
mals. Not to mention cock-tfighting, 
bull- baiting, and other ſuch diver- 


ſions, which every man of common 


reflection cannot but cenſure, what 


ſhalt we ſay to hunting, ſhooting, and 


fiſhing, though indeed much more 
generally practiſed ? Reaſon ſeems to 


_ condemn every method of deſtroying 


creatures for our ſport or diſguſt.— 


We mult indeed put to death many 


for our food, and ſtill more upon ac- 
count of their noxiouſneſs ; but ſure- 
ly to do it with reluctance does much 
more honour to humanity than the 


turning it into a ſource of entertain 
ment. In ſhort, the whole animal 


creation calls for our benevolence, 
and as far as we withhold it, ſo far 


are we deficient in the very duties of 


Thus univerſal, thus important is 


the godlike quality of Good-nature. 
Let it then be the fubjea of our un. 


wearied endeavours to take off the 


_ gviſe from impoſtors who would paſs 


themſelves upon us under this ſacred 


_ title—the buſineſs of our future lives 
afliduouſly to cultivate this moſt glo- 
rious attribute of our nature, and 


Graſp the whole worlds of Reaſon, 
Life, and Senſe, 1 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of Benevolence. 


W. ee t DEE EIN 


| Hints for the Management of Politi- 


cal Tropes, 


Msg. Eprrox, 5 
IN theſe ſtrange times, it cannot 
ſurely eſcape your obſervation, that 
politics conſtitute the chief end of 
man. From the ſecretary on the 
bench to the cobler in the ſtall, you 
hear nothing but treaties, bills, reforms, 


votes, cenſures and debates. 
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and dwell in the inmoſt parts of St. 


James's, you find yourſelf at the helm 


of government, and if you take the 


ſwiſtneſs of a pigeon, and fly to the 


uttermoſt parts of Whitechapel, you | 


bavereaſon to wonder his Majeſty does 


not chuſe his privy counſellors from 
behind the counter, and create ſecre- 


taries and firſt lords from grocers and 


firſt fidlers. No ſituation can confine 
the linguo-motive abilities of men. You 
havechancellors and lawyers where the 


world fees only chandlers and labour- 


ers, and the national debt 1s often 


paid by an inhabitant of the King's- 


Bench. — | 

As the general converſation of man- 
kind turns inceſſantly upon one topic, 
we are not to wonder if trope, meta- 
phor, and ſimile ſhould often appear. 
We are not to wonder that all the 
flowers, and even all the weeds, trees, 
foreſts, and blighted fruit of rhetoric 
ſhould appear. The newſpapers, thoſe 


thoſe epiſpaſtics to the ſluggith blood, 


and inert nerves of Engliſhmen, gene- 
rally dictate the opinions of the day. 
Ruminating laſt night, in my gown | 


and flippers, on theſe weighty con- 


cerns, I could not help thinking that 


he might do a ſerviceto the public who 
ſhould reduce political language to 


| ſome ſtandard, and arrange the me- 


taphors of politics in a certain regu- 
lar progreſs. My abilities, I confeſs, 


are woefully unequal to the taſk; my 


political career has been but ſhort, 
nor have I performed many of thoſe 


patriots of the day. I never deltroy- 


ed above one fleet, nor captured Ja- 
maica above twice. I made only | 
three arrangements of miniltry previ- 


ous to the laſt change, and I do not 


remember that I ever proceeded fur- 


ther in liquidating the national debt, 
than by propoſing to annizilate it. 


Twice, indeed, 1 impeached a cer- 
tain noble lord, and I conquered 


America for near two months, But, 


ſovereign cordials te a political mind, 


feats which diſtinguiſh the forward 
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alas! theſe were but trifling ſervices, 
and ſhow my practice to have been 
but ſcanty. I ſhall, therefore, con- 
tent myſelf with throwing out a few 
looſe hints concerning my intended 
plan of arranging the metaphors of 
politics, to do which which we muſt 
conſider what the moſt common me- 
taphors are. | 

Firſt, Mr. Editor, government is 


compared to a Sni. Hence we hear 


of the helm, which I take to be the 
Treaſury Bench. Storms are not un- 
frequent alſo, particularly the dread- 
ful hurricanes of contrary winds, and 
it is a remarkable property of thoſe 


winds, that they blow from all quar- 


ters at once. Thus a few weeks apo, 
they blowed from the eaſt, and from 
the ſouth, and had not the »:9/ter of 
the veſſel called all hands on deck, 


and promiſed to promote them, it is 


an hundred to one but the veel muſt 
have foundered. Beſides ſtorms from 
without, the veſſel ſometimes /þring; æ 
{:ak, and if the mariners are not able 
to ſtop it, the proprietors of the ſhip 


| impute it to their negligence, and 


diſmiſs them from their ſervice. This 
metaphor of the ſhip is not unfrequent, 


but it is rather unfortunate, as we hear 


often of her having more ſail than 
ballaſt, that the mariners ſometimes 
run her aſhore, or turn pirates and 
injure the proprietors, Beſides, in 
ſome caſes, ſhe has truſted more to her 


guns than to the fair cuſtom of trade, 


and not unfrequently (but let this be 
among ourſelves, Mr. Editor) her bills oF 
lading are made up from falſe eſtimates. 

At preſent, ſince the peace, ſhe laid 


up in dock, and they are buũed in 


repairing her. Very good judges pro- 
nounce that ſhe wears exceeding well, 


and only wants careful hands to man 


WEE 


her. 5 e PR 
| Secondly, Government has been 
Hence we 


hear of the reins of government. I do 
not profeſs myſelf to be enamoured of 

this metaphor, As a V goverament 
has 


Horſes are in faſhion, and it muſt be 
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has often fnng his rider, and no ſooner 
did he arrive at the goal of peace than 
he fell down on his knees, and was 
beat and bruiſed by the other horſes in 
the courſe, particularly by a French 
horſe, remarkable for his ſwiftneſs in 
running. At preſent, miniſtry ſeem 
likely enough to keep the ſaddle, as 
they have got a new invention of Indian 
ſtirrups. Much will depend on the 
horſe's moving in an equable pace. 
The galloping during the American 
War was certainly detrimental, and he 
was diſtanced in every heat. The 
knowing ones never indeed were ſo 
palpably taken in, the reaſon of which 
1 take to be, that the rider did not 
know the uſe of the bridle, and juſt as 
He was turning to ride home, an 7ri/þ 
rogue came behind and cut off his tail, 
on purpoſe to make chair-bottoms for 
the grand convention. At pre ſenteropped 


— 


confeſſed our horſe is not ſingular, for 
he ſeems cropped of all his ſenſes. 
Thirdly, and laſtly, for I with not 
to be tedious, government is compared 
to a Bopr. Hence we hear of the 
conſtitution, and that miniſtry could not 
fomach this or that, and that they had 
di geſted this or that bill. According to 
this metaphor, it appears that bleeding 
has been repeatedly employed to cure 
the diſeafes of the conſtitution, but 
that inſtead of curing it has increaſed 
the malady, and brought on a weak. 
neſs thatthreatens a ſpeedy diſſolution. 
"Che reaſon of this was not that bleed- 
ing was abſolutely improper, but it 
was taken from a wrong part of the 
body. V e 
The cephalic vein, which goes tothe 


&f which they opened the veſſels in the 
lower extremities, and let out ſuch a 
quantity of blood, as to weaken the 
tone of the ſtomach; a ſevere mortifica- 
Zion was the conſequence, and the limb 
was obliged to be amputated; nor was 
this amputation well performed, for 


— — 


the ſurgeon cut off more than was 


neceſſary; nay, ſome are of opinion, 


that the limb might have been ſaves, 
had they applied /enitiv:s before th 


ſcar let ſever took place. 


The food by which the conſtitution 


is upheld has often been complained 


of. Tender ſtomachs, ſuch as thoſe of 
convaleſcents, cannot bear ſtrong 
meats; the receipt tax, for inſtance, 


although twice ſerved up in different 


ſhapes, does not agree with the ſto- 
mach, producing windy complaints, 
Reform bills, too, are rather bigh 


ſeaſoned, and increaſe the bulk of the 


body without adding to its ſtrength. 


The uſe of tea has often proved de- 
trimental, particularly in the year 


1775, when the patient voided a 
large quantity of. blood. 


Different modes of cure are now 


adopted. Some are for epipaſiics, to 
cure the lethargic ſtate of the ſolids, 


and others are for leaving all to nature, 


having but little courage to attempt a 


| new mode. Some uſe bitter, made up 


in budgets, but they generlaly produce 


bad effects. Others are for indulging 
the patient in all his different longings, 
juſt as unhappy perſons who have ha- 


bituated their conſtitution to ſpirits 
are obliged at length to increaſe their 


doſe, and find that nature cannot do 


without it. 


Theſe, Mr. Editor, may ſerve as 


ſpecimens of metaphorieal diſcourſes, 


which are held in all faſhionable places 


of political reſort. My reaſon for 


wiſhing that the metaphors were ſtu- 


died and properly arranged is, that 
they are often abſurdly mixed. For 
inſtance, the hip and the horſe are 


| | _ often joined, and ſometimes we hear 
bead, ſhould have been pricked, inflead | 


of the /hip and the members, and the 


horſe all in one. We are likewiſe of- 
ten at a loſs to know how to tranſlate 
plain language into metaphorical. 
Ex. Gr. Is the receipt tax a vomit, or 
_ a bliſter? Is it a part ofthe horſe whip, 
or a ſtirrup? Is it a part of the ballaſt, 


or only part of the cabin ſtores ? The 
India bills too—are they /irengtheners 
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2 heap Mourning. 


or purpers ? 


Are they Does for the 


horſe, or a bridle, or are they, which l 


ſuſpeRt to be the cafe, a new ſaddle ? 

Are they port holes for miniſterial guns, 
or floating batteries for oppolition ? 
Hinc ille lacrvme . Theſe, Mr. Edi- 
tor, are alarming difliculties. I know 
not what your learned men are abonr, 
but I cannot help ſaying that it is the 


duty of ſome of them to apply their 


minds to this ſubject. The great im- 
portance of it appears from this, 
that when we are diſpoſed to cenſure 
government, we may uſe the Jan- 


guage of metaphor, without danger 


of loſing our ears, or being confined 
in Newgate, whereas, if we uſe plain 
language, we may endanger our 
lives, fortunes, and liberty, nay, 
even that moſt important of all ſpe- 
cies of liberty, the liberty of eating, 


ſo dear and ſo grateful to the teelings 


of an Engliſhman. 
That you will properly recommend 
this ſubject to public notice, is the par 


Mr. Editor, 
Your molt been ſervant, 
TIMOTHY TROPELOVE. 


Somewhere, Dec. 55 1790. 


SESSSEDSSSSEOSE 


CHEAP MOURNING: 


ET FIVE fer cent, cheaper than 


any where elle in London,” 
Coachman! (cried I) draw up 


to that ſhop—five per cent. is an 
object with a large family, who ae 
mournſully ſudyiog to look lovely in 
black. | 
3 bought a piece of ſilk for my 
wife's gown—Go on coachman.” 


* TEN per cent. cheaper than 
any where elte in London.“ 

Hey day! What! Ten per cent. 
cheaper than five per cent. —A ſaving 


of fifteen per cent. by all that” s ſa- 


cred — 


1 bought a piece for wailteoat | 


Vol. III. 


N 
. 
—— — — 


— . / — 


and breeches— You may go home 


now, coachman.? 


« FIFTEEN per cent. cheaper 
than any where elſe.“ 

« Holloa ! 
{hop over the way F/teen per cent. 
cheaper than e per cent. and fer per 
cent. cheaper than f#ve—Zooks ! 
here's an honeſt fellow my ſer— 


vants ſhall all wear black. 
| bought very decent mourning 


for Molly and Betty— Go on a- 
gain, coachman.“ 
Ruminating on the 
integrity of the ſhopkeepers on ſuch 
an occation, my eye ſuddenly caught, 


in large letters 


„ TWENT V ber cent. 8 — 


than at any ſhop in London!“ 


Praiſe be to the Gods that I was 
born in ſuch an age !—I will pre. 


ſent my nieces and nephews with 


complete mourniags—for here I have 
it for nothing Twenty per cent. 


cheaper than f/feen—fifreen per cent. 


cheaper than 7en—ten than fre— 


and five than — other Hoop! in Lon- 


don. 
Oracious powers! Is there a man 
ſo honeſt as to fell cheaper than I 


can calculate ?=What a pity my 
Hupid coachman did not drive this 
way firſt but he ſhall ſtop me no 
where elſe, for Iſuppoſe the next ſhop- 
narke will toſs e into the | 


coach gratis. 
e — fiſteen ten fre 


This is the houſe that Jack built 
N is the malt, &. 


Yours, | 5 
SAM SARCASM, 


EFT 


| Memoles of Victor Claude- Antoine 


| Robert Comte de Parades, a Spy 


in England during the American Var. 


IIIS in many reſpects extraor- 


dinary perfor, who was initiat- 


ed 
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the Cabinet of Verſailles, was con- 
ſidered by many as nothing more than 
a bold adventurer, He aſſerted that 
he was deſcended from a noble family 
in Spain; but many maintained that 
he was the ſon of a paſtry cook at 
Phaizburgh, named Richard. The 
latter opinion gained moſt credit.— 
He ſays of himſelf, «© Born with a 
mind of ardour and ſenſibility, the 
obſcurity with which my infancy was 
enveloped could not long ſubſiſt: I felt 
the neceſlity of making myſelf a name, 
when U learnt from a reſpected friend 
that my birth gave me a title to one, 
This I was reſolved my conduct ſhould 
prove me worthy to bear,” Mr Dar- 
rus, chief engineer at Befort, who 1s 
ſtill living, and was formerly a friend 
of Parades the father, atteſts the truth 
of the Count's deſcent, and thus re- 
lates his hiſtorx. 

The father of our hero was chief 
engineer at Hunningue. He was ac- 
tually deſcended from an ancient and 
noblefamily in Spain. His name was 
Robert de Parades. 


which came into France quitted the 
name of Parades, on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz, and retained 
that of Robert only. About 1760, 


M. : Parades obtained letters patent, 
permitting him and his children to re. 
He had 


ſume the name of Parades. 
been privately married to one Hen- 
rietta Oderfon, a native of Ireland, 
by whom he had one ſon, born at 
Luquet in Bigorre, about the end of 


1752, or beginning of 1753. She 
died two days after the birth of her 


ſon, and was buried at the ſame place. 


M. de Parades died at Hunningue, 


without its being publicly known that 
he had ever been married. His ſon 
| paſſed his inſancy in the houſe of one 
Richard, a paſtry-eook at Phaizburgh, 


who brought bim up as ane of his 
own children, under the direction of 


NM. Lambert an engincer, to whom 


One branch of 
this family (till exiſts in Spain; that 


Memoirs of a Remarkalle Spy. 


ed into the moſt important ſecrets of 


— 


young Robert, and made him aſſume 


er of the name. 


Parades, at his death, had entruſted 
his ſon, with the ſecret of his birth 
and family. This truſt M. Lambert 
left to Mr Dartus, who afterwards 
revealed the ſecret of his birth to 


the name of Parades. From the of- 


ficeof Mr Lambert the yonng Robert 


was removed to that of Mr Dartus, 
andto theſe two officers of diſtinguiſh- 
cd merit he was indebted for the cul- 
tivation of theſe talents which he after- 
wards diſplayed. 
to the French Court had procured him 
the honour of an apartment in the 
Baſtile, on being ſet at liberty he was 


enjoined to quit the name of Parades. 


But this was a mere minilterial injunc- 
tion, not founded on any judicial pro- 
ceſs. 
he was in poſſeſſion of a certificate 
of his birth, one of his mother's deach, 
and a deed executed, in conſequence 


of a lawſuit between him and Meſſrs. 


Frazer de Vilas and their ſiſters, who 
had taken poſſeſſion of the effects of 
their uncle, Parades the father, as 
bis heirs. 


Vilas acknowledged Parades as the 


ſon of their uncle, and reſtored his 
patrimony. It is ſtrongly in tavour 


of the Count's claim, that this deed 


was executed after his quitting tbe 


Baſtile, when the public opinion had 
almoſt ſtripped him of his name and 
title; and it cannot reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, that, under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, any family, particularly one 


conſiſting of officers in the army, 
would have acknowledged him as a 
true Parades, had he been an uſurp- 


and their ſiſters reſiduary legatees, 


and they took poſſeſſion of his effects 
But to return to his 


as heirs at law. 


life. 


In 1774, the ſubje& of theſe me- 


moirs went to Switzerland, and thence 
to the Lower Valais, under the name 
of Robert. Here he was well 98 


After his ſervices 


It is a fact, chat at his death 


By this deed Mefirs. de 


By his will Count | 
de Parades made Meſſrs. F. de Vilas | 
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ed by M. de Chaignon, French Charge 
des Afaires, and employed his talents 
as an engineer on different occaſions, 


Whilſt thus occupied, his active mind 


planned the grand ſcheme of a com- 


munication between Geneva and Vi- 


centino, by means of the Rhone, which 
would have opened France an immente 
trade to the Venetian territories, — 
The French miniſtry readily embrac- 


ed the project, and nothing was want 


ing but the conſent of the republic of 
Valais. The happy natives of that 
country however, rich in the fewneſs 
of their wants, dreaded too much the 
corruption of their manners by that 


luxury attendant on commerce, to 


liſten to the propoſal; and thus the 


_ ſcheme proved abortive, 


It was the beginningof 1778 when 
Robert arrived at Paris, where he an- 
nounced himſelf as Court de Parades, 
France was then 'on the eve of a war 
with Great Britain. Deſirous of a 
commiſſion in the army, though it 
was rather late for him to enter it in 
the common way, our hero conceived 


be might facilitate his defign by viſit- 


ing England. He did ſo.— Having 
examined every thing, and made mi- 


nutes of what he thought eſſential, he 


returned to Paris. M. de Sartine 


commended his zeal, but was deſirous 
of more particular information. Pa- 
rades went again to England, procur- 
ed further intelligence, and again re 
turned to Paris, 
neys he received 25, ooolivres (104.1. l), 
and was once more diſpatched to ſettle 
correſpondences in caſe of a wa, and 


For theſe two jour- 


to make ſeveral neceſſary arrange- 


certain ſum of money down, and 100l. 
per month. This man introduced him 


to two Portugueſe Jews, who entered 


into the plot, and quitted London 
with him for a third tour. Early in 
the morning after his arrival at Ply- 


mouth he viſited the citadel, Having 
made ſome obſervations, and taken 


that place. 


5 On his arrival at London he 
engaged a man in his ſervice for a 


| ſome ſketches, accompanied with his 
guide, a centinel obſerving two ſtian- 


gers at an early hour, whom he had 


not ſeen enter, informed the guard. | 


The ſerjeant with two foldiers came 
to him, aſked him what he did there, 
and obſerved, that he onght to have 
known nobody was permitted to viſit 
Parades anſwered, that 
he was ignorant of it, being a ſtran- 
ger, and that his guide, ihe was one 
of the town, ſhould not have led him 
thither. „ Seize that raſcal!” ſaid 
the ſerjeant to his ſoldiers, © and 


carry him to the guard- houſe.” Im- 


mediately they him by the collar, 
and were leadir. g him off, when Pa- 
rades put his haud in his pocket, took 
out ten guineas, gage m to the ler- 
jeant, and ſaid, Let i poor fellow 
go, no doubt he knew nc better. — 
The money blinded the ferjeant ves. 


© Drive that fellow out of the plage, 
ſaid he to the ſoldiers, * and de not 


let him come hee again.“ Then, turn- 
ing to Parades, “Perhaps your Lord- 
{hip wilhes to ſee the fort ; ; it ſhall be 
my duty to conduct you.“ 
rades continued making his obſer va- 
tions from ſeven o'clock till four, 
when the ſerjeant accompanied him 


to his inn, where he gav2hima couple 


of guineas more and diſmiſſed him. 
The Count's principal agent was 

not leſs active. He hired a veſſel, the 

captain of which engaged punctually 


to obey the orders of the French mi- 
niſtry, on condition of being paid 


gol. a month, and that all the prizes 


he ſhould take from the French or 


Americans ſhould belong to him and 
his crew. 


month, Parades returned to France. 


M. de Sartine agreed to every thing 
be had done, except with reſpect to 


the article of captures, which he ab- 
ſolutely rejected. The Count return- 
ed to London. A new veſſel of 14. 


guns Was purchaſed and fitted our ; 


OS: as 


Here Pa- 


Having ſettled his differ- 
ent arrangements, the expence of 
which amounted to about 12 50l. per 


13% Þ 
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and his captain informed him, that | he fell in with the 21ſt, and gave his 

| he could gain over a man who held | diſpatches to a frigate. The blowing 
an office under Government, andcoald | weather drove tlie Connt from his ſta- 
render him the moſt eſſential ſervices. | tion, whillt Keppel was maœuvring 
This man was ſounded, found fit for to fecwe the expected fleet; but ou 
the purpoſe, and promiſed tor 1 pol. | tbe 27th, the two ſquadrons being 
per month to furniſh him with all the | very near each other, the former gave 
orders iſſued by the admiralty, or re- orders for the attack. The event of 
ceived there. . this thirmiſh is well Fnown. The 
The firſt advice he received was, French returned into port, and the 
that twelve ſhips of the line were to | following day the Engliſh merchant. 
be fitted out at Plymouth, deſtined | men pailed the field of battle without 

for America, under the command of | intçrruption. 

Admiral Byron. The Engliſh mini | The winter approaching, Parades 
ſter being informed that a French | turned his thoughts towards Ply- 

ſquadron of twenty-five ſhips had | mouth, and formed a plan for de 


den- 
ſailed from Breſt, Admiral Keppel vering it into the hands of the French, 
was ordered to put to ſea from Porti- | For this purpoſe he gained to his in. 
mouth with all the ſhips there, which tercits the ſerjeant whom we have al- | 
amounted to twenty, to watch the | ready mentioned. He then failed for : 


— AA 


Eretich fleet, without engaging them, | Vorthmouth, reconnoitting the coalt 3 
and to favour Byron's voyage by | as he went, and anchored oppoſite AF} 
keeping them at bay. As ſoon as the | to Yarmouth. Deeming it of impor- 3 
latter had gotten out of their reach, | tunceto render himfelf matter of Burſt A 
he was to feturn to Portſmouth to | Cattle, which commands the entrance E 
continue his equipment. Intelligence | of the Needles, he propoſed to. his 
of all this was diſpatched to M. de Captain, without acquainting him with 4 
Sartine, and by bim to the Count d'- | his deſign, to prevail on the gairilon 4 
Orvilliers; but the latter, doubting | to let them depoſit imup pled goods 9 
the authenticity of it, and fearing he there. This, tor a certain thare of g 
| thould have 32 ſhips to engage in- | the profits, was readily agreed to; 
flead of twenty, remained idle, and | and thus he ſecured admition tor 
gave Byron an opportunity to pro- ivy number of troops in diiguiſe by 
ceed on his voyage. When Byron | vight, whenever he wight require it. 
| was out of danger, he dijpatched a | Jo be fured of the event, he landed 
| frigate to Admiral Keppel, who im- hd more than ouce, and was al- 
mediately returned to Portſmouth to | ways adminied on raking the gnals 
complete his armament, _ | agreed on. Having completed his 
Parades vilited France again, on | {urvey of the lile of Wight and Porti- 3} 
| this occaſion, but Raid only two days | 1::0ut::, we left bpithead, landed at 4 
* at Verſailles. On his return to Lon- | Havre, and ſent his veſſel on to the | 
1 don, his veſſel being equipped, he Thames. 1 65 Ts 1 
went with her to Spithead. A fleet | Parades was now rewarded with a 
from India being expected daily, Kep- | brevet of Captain of Horſe, and a 


pel was orceted to put to ſea to cover | penſionof 10,000 liv, (4161. 138. 4d.) 
its arrival, wich he did July 10, 1978, | All bis meaſures were approved, and 
a frigate being diſpatched to meet it | theadditionalexpencesincurred, which 
with inſtructions. Parades ſent ad- | were upwards of zocl. a month, were 
| vice of this to France, and followed | provided for. He did not return to 
| Keppel himſelf till the 19th, when he | London till Sept. 12. Having viſited 
left them to ſeck COrvilliers, whom | lis ſeveral agents, With all of Rom 
IF OE e 
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he was perfectly ſatisfied, he went 
over to Ireland, and took a view of 
ſome of the principal forts, but ſoon 
returned to London. A large fleet 
of merchantmen being aſſembled in 
the Downs, he ſent advice of their 
deſtination to France, and two days 
before they were to depart, he failed 
for Breit. A violent gale of wind, 
however, aroſe, jult as he had patied 


the iſland of Portland, in which his 


veſſel was driven aſhore and loſt, with 
great part of the crew. | 
Parades immediately purchaſed a- 
nother veſſel, and ſailed for Portl- 
mouth. Arriving at night, he anchor- 
ed in the midſt of the fleet without 
exciting the leaſt ſuſpicion. This ſug- 
geſted to him another ſcheme, which 
be imparted to M. de Sartine, by 
M hom it was approved. It was to 
carry in a flire-ſhip wich him as a 


prize, whilſt his Captain conducted 


another, and thus deſtroy a great 
part of the fleet at anchor. Parades 
was eager for the execution of the 
grand defigns he had planned, and 
the Miniſter equally avowed their 
importauce : but ſome of the circum- 
| ances appearing very extraordinary, 
he accepted Parades offer of conduct- 


ing a confidential -perion, to ailure | 


him of the truth. M. de Berthois, 
an officer of the artillery, was choſen 
for this purpoſe, Oa their arrival at 
Plymouth, the drunkenneſs of the 
Captain led them into a ſcrape, which 
had like to have terminated unplea- 
ſantly, but Parades? addreſs extricat- 
ed them. M. de Berthois having 
"viſited the different places at which 
Parades had correſpondence, and 


found every thing anſwerable to the | 


deſigns, they returned to France. 
Parades required only 4000 men 


for Plymouth, 1500 tor Hurſt Caltle, 


two ſhips of the line, two frigates, 
and two fire-ſhips. The ſecurity of 
the Engliſh, and the precautions tak- 


en, rendered their ſucceſs certain.— | 


But the Miniſter thovght the ſcheme 


too narrow. Anarmy of 30,000 men 
was aſſembled; and inſtead of two 
millions of livres, fifty millions were 


— — 


cquipped, and ſailed from Breſt. In- 
liead however of repairing immedi. 


ſpent in endeavouring to meet the 


arrive off that town, the officers ap- 


peared to be all united in oppoſing 
the deſires of the Commander in Chief, 


nothing was attempted, Thus end- 
ed the grandelt enterprize planned 
throughout the War. 


plan prove abortive, and himſelf the 


victim of little jealouſies, Parades re- 


turned to France. He did not give 
up his deſign, however, but again 


da, who approving it, he aiked per- 


| his friends engaging with him to de- 
fray the expence of the undertaking : 
but this propoſal was alſo rejected. 

The continual expences which Pa- 


ſiderable fortune by gratifications, 
penſions, and ſeveral profitable pur- 


repeated ſolicitations not being very 


thought the ſhorteſt and moſt con- 
venient ſtep to ſend Parades to the 
Baſtile, on pretence of having diſcloſ- 
ed ſecrets of State. Thither he was 
conducted on the 5th of April 1780. 


15th 


ſpent to do nothing. The fleet was 


ately to Plymouth, the time was 


Spaniſh fleet; and when they did 


to whom they had conceived a diſlike, - 
as he bad rank in the army, fo that 


Sick with vexation at ſeeing his 


propoſed it to M. de Sartine. No- 
thing being determined on the ſubject, 
he mentioned it to the Count d'Aran. 


miſſion to propoſe it to the Court of 
| Spain. This he was expreſsly ſor- 
bidden. He then wiſhed to under. 
take it as a private concern, ſome of 


| rades was obliged to defray having 
made him conſiderably in arrear, for 
by this time he had acquired a con- 


chaſes he had made, he was preſſing 
for re- payment. The ſcheme againſt 
Plymouth having failed, and theſe 


_ agreeable to the Miniſter, it was 


In vain did the Count's wiſe ſolicit - 
| his enlargement, It was not till the 
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15th of May 1791 that he was releaf- 
ed, after having experienced the moſt 
rigorous treatment, and undergone 


the ſtricteſt examinations, in all of 


- which nothing appeared to criminate 
him, On his arrival at home, he 
found his only child juſt dead, his 
affairs in diſorder, and himſelf, though 
_ conſiderable ſums were owing to him 
from Government, without money, 
and without credit, 
ed, agreeably to the Miniſter's di- 
rections, 1,280,020 liv. (53,3341. 3s. 
4d.) he had received only 692,400 
liv. (28, 8 fol.) of courſe there were 
due to him 587,620 liv. (24,484|. 
; 8. i 
: On bis Eon from the Baltile, 
he was enjoined to quit his name, not 
to leave the kingdom, and not to go 


He had expend- 


within forty leagues of any ſeaport. 


All this was a mere miniſterial injunc- 
tion, however, and not founded on 
any judicial proceſs. Parades paid no 
regard to it. He {till bore the title 


of Count de Parades, and in 1784 


he viſited St. Domingo, to look after 


an eſtate which in his proſperity he 
had purchaſed of the Marthal de 


| Noailles. The vexations he had ex- 
perienced, and his natural activity, 
co- operated with the heat of the 
climate to ſhorten his days, and he 


died the year following, His widow | 


returned to France, where ſhe Kill 
lives retired ia the country. 
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STERNE . LA FLE UR. 
| (Concluded from page 710.) 
NUM BER III. 


C6 Thou art not for the fallion of } 


theſe times, 


motion.“ 
WHAT LA FLEUR KNEW OF STERNE. 


e Where none will ſweat but — pro- | 
SHAKESPEARE, 


HE Writer of theſe papers, in | 


converſing with the very ami- 


mon pays,” 
cried gaily enough. Vive la Baga- 
kelle !“! 


Sterne's La Fleur. 


| able deferving ſubje& of them, was 


particularly ſolicitous to draw from 
La Fleur the apparent temper of 
Sterne; and above all, a confirma- 
tion of 1uch traits in the Sentimental 
Journey as indicate the refinement of 
his feelings, and the exquiſite ſenfibi- 
lity of his foul. Much of this was 
above the reach of La Fleur's mind : 


he frankly acknowledged, that a 


variety of paſſages in the travels were 
ſo worked upon by this Child of 
Whim and Verſatility, that he knew 
— what to mate of them. | 

There were moments,“ ſaid La 
Fleur, „in which my maſter appear- 
ed ſunk into the deepeſt dejettion— | 
when his calls upon me for my 
ſervices were fo ſeldom, that J 
ſometimes apprehenſively preſſed in 
upon his privacy, to ſuggeſt what I 
thought might divert his melanclioly, 


He uſed to ſmile at my well- meant 
zeal, and I could fee was happy to 
be relieved. At others—he ſeemed 


to have received a new Szaul—he 
launched into the levity natural 4 
faid La Fleur, and 


It was in one of theſe mo- 
ments that he became acquainted with 
the GRISETTE at the glove ſhop—ſhe 
afterwards viſited him at his lodgings, 


where La Fleur made not a ſingle 


remark ;—but upon naming the Fille 
de Chambre, his other viſitant, he ex- 
claimed, It was certainly 4 pit y; 
ſhe was ſo pretty and petite,” 

The lady mentioned under the ini- 
tial L. was the Marquiſe Lamberti: 
to the intereſt of this Lady he was 


| indebted for the Paſſport, which be- 


gan to make him ſeriouſly uneaſy. 
Count de B. (Breteuil) notwithſtand- 
ing the Shakeſpeare, La Fleur thinks 
would have troubled himſelf little 
about him. Choiſeul was Minilter 
at the time. 


POOR MARIA! ! 


was, alas! no fifiion——# When we 
cam, 


el EE da ”” | | 
„„ Ee . Es 7 
n nnen 3 * „ 
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on his travels for ready money. 
mittances were become interrupted 


ciently verified throu 


came up to her,” ſaid. he, © ſhe was 


grovelling in the road like an infant, 
and throwing the duſt upon her head 


—and yet few were more lovely! | 
Upon Sterne's accoſting her with ten- 


derneſs, and raiſing her in his arms, 


ſhe collected herſelf, and reſumed. 


ſome little compoſure—told him her 
tale of miſery, and wept upon Bis 
breat—my maſter h aloud, I 
ſaw ber gently diſengage herſelf from 
his arms, and ſhe ſung him the Ser- 
vice to the Yirg/z—my poor maſter 
covered his face with his hands, and 
walked by her fide to the cottage 
where ſhe lived - there he talked ear- 
neſtly to the old woman. | 

e Every day, ſaid La Fleur, 
«& while we ſtayed there, I carried 
them meat and drink from the hotel; 
and when we departed from Moulines, 
my maſter left his bleſſings and fome 
money with the mother Hoa much,” 
added he, © I know not—HE ALWAYS 
GAVE MORE THAN 
xoRD!” | 

Stezne was frequently at a lok up- 
Re- 


by war-time; and he had wrongly 

eſtimated his expences—he had rec- 
koned along the po? roads, without 
adverting to the WRETCHEDNESS that 
was to call upon him in his way. 


« At many of our {tages my maſ- 


ter has turned to me with tears in his 
eyes —** Theſe poor people opprels 


me, La Fleur! how ſhall I relieve 


them!“ 
Paris and its endleſs eder dee 
tained them near FOUR MONTHS. 


« An Engliſhman does uot travel f 


to fee Engl: iſhmen,” 
This maxim of 3 was ſuffi 


Fw) 
he never 


civilities, 


neyings; 
at all 


ther. He delighted to mix with the 
natives alone of the countries he pail 


throu Sh. 


HE COULD Ar- 


oh all his jour. 

viſited them | 
whenever they 
met, were all their intercourſe toge- 


Sterne's La Fleur. 


— 


** 
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He wrote much, and to a late hour. 
1 told La Fleur of the inconſiderable 
quantity he had publiſhed—he expreſ- 
ſed extreme ſurpriſe. ** 1 know,” 
ſaid he, „upon our return from this 


tour there was a large trunk com- 


pletely filled with papers.” 

«© Do you know any thing of their 
tendency, La Fleur?” 

„% Yes—they were miſcellaneous 
remarks upon the manners of the dif- 
ferent nations he had viſited; and in 
Italy he was deeply engaged in mak- | 
ing the moſt elaborate enquiries into 
the differing governments of the 
towns, and the characteriſtic peculia- 
Tities of the Italians of the We 


| States.“ 8 


To effect this; he bd much; for 
the collections of the Patrons of Lis 


terature were open to him; he ob- 
ſerved MORE, 


Singuler as it may 
ſeem, Sterne endeavoured in vain to 
{peak IJlaliau. His valet acquired it 


on their journey; but his maſter, 


though he applied now and then, gave 
it up at length as unattainable.— [ 


the more wondered at this,“ faid La 


Fleur, „as be mult have underſiood 


the Latin.“ 


The above hints, which certainly 
are faithſu] mans leave us to re- 
gret, that whoever had the diſpoſi- 
tion of his papers after his death, 


| ſhould have executed a truſt either fo 


negligently or unſkilfully, which, pro- 
perly performed, would no doubt 


| have enriched the world with much 


valuable reſearch and original remark, 
and conſigned to merited oblivion a 


thouſand Tomes of tedious travelling, 


which preſent not the fmalleſt particle 


of either. 


God i is my record, there is no nation 
under Heaven where there is more 
wit and variety of character to feed 
the mind with, than in England. 
| SrERNE. 


WITH this maxim, the reſult of 
exp 
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ve DILETTANTI, 
you who feaſt upon petriſaction and 
pavement, and medals and muſic, to 
the purpoſe for which Sterne ſtaid 
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experimental proof, did Sterne chooſe 
to deter the locomotive folly of his 


countrymen. 
Where a hoard of grief preſſes up- 
or the heart, which ſtagnation may 


voot, and exerciſe probably diſſipate, 


the ſooner a man puts himſelf in mo- 


tion, and the ſwifter his ſpeed, the 


better. Whether ſuch were Sterne's 
neceſſities, I know not; but he paſſed 
through much of Italy a /a hate. 

Turin indeed detained him fx 
wee He then viſited Milan, Parma, 
Modena, and Bologna, pailing only 
a few days at each _ 

Florence ſeduced him by her world 


of wonders—he ſaw and remarked 


upon every thing worthy a traveller's 
notice —his Ray here was a week. 


To Sienna he went with a view 


odd enough Liſten, O ye vixrvost, 
ye COGNOSCENTI, 


eight days at Sienna. His was not 
indeed of your kidney. 

The women alone, and worthily, 
drew him thither. They are the moſt 
beantiful of the Italian dames. He 
indulged himſelf in the delightſul con- 


templation of the varieties and ſhades, 


as it were, of Hul, difcriminating | 


the prominent features, perfect oval, 
and intellectual eye, of the molt ex 
preſſive countenances under Heaven. 


him with ſeveral unrelerved confe- 


rences, and graciouſly permitted the 


graves, extreme curioſities, to be 
opened for his reſearches. 
muſt be noted, is a particular favour. 


Sterne uſed to paſs, while at Rome, 


where he ſtayed four months, much 
of his time in the delightful gardens 


of the VILLA Mepici; there he was 


a cuflomed daily to ſtroll, and either 


Ws, 


This, it 


1044 or ruminate undiſturbedly and 


— 


leagues; but hurry or heedleſſneſs 
| 3 


Sterner La Fleur. 


— 


alone. His ſojourn at Rome, how- 
ever, was lengthened by neceſſity 
remittances failed him dreadfully, 
and, at laſt, ſuſpicion began to point 
at this ſentimental flranger. His re- 
commendatory letters then ſtood him 


in much ſtead; they were to ſuch az 


never patroniſe in vain; to the noble 


| families of Conti, Doria, and Santa 


Cruza. By their countenance, much 
probable miſchief was prevented. He 
however certainly rejoiced at his de- 
parture. 

Money, without which ok of us 
go but an unpropitious journey, let 
our road be as it may, through / 
money at laſt received, carried him 


On to 


Naples. It may be ſome ſatisfac- 
tion to future travellers to be inform. 
ed, that Sterne lodged there at the 


| Caſa da Manoel, fronting the ocean. 


He had an introduction to Prince 
Cardito POffredo, who received him 
with his wonted politeneſs. Here he 
reſted only three days, Meflina then 
received him. From Milan he preſ- 
ſed on to Venice, and returning by 
the way of Germany, he viſited 
Vienna, Frankfort, Bruſſels, and, 
eager for home, made the belt of this 
way. For thole who may have vilit- | 
ed Italy, Germany can have but few 
attractions any how. 

Enough, no doubt, he might ſee, 


that forbad a near inſpection; but 
You allo are employed —about | 
WHAT? | 
| At Rome he bad particular atten- 
tions paid him—the Pope honoured 


the only ſurpriſing ſubject that has oc- 
curred to the writer througb this 
tracement of his wanderings, is, that 

he did not viſit La Grande Char- 
treuſe, and yet Sterne's imagination 
was ſublime and poetic; that place 


| where Gray felt the 


Px ASENTIOREM et conſpicimus 
Drum, 

Per invias Rupes, fo per Juga 

> een preruptos ſonantes 

Inter Aguas, NEMORUMQUE NocrEx. 

He paſſed, in his way from Lyons 


to Pont Beauvoiſin, within a few 


Carried | t im along without ti lopping. l 

His reflections here would, unde: 
his powers to adorn, have produced 
a charming e of melanchs!ly man, 


ſtarving amid the plenteous prodigali— 
ties of PrGyiD: IN and lteelingr his 


boſom againſt . that Gop und 
NATURE ordained him to employ in 
ſoſtening the ſorrows and reciprocat- 
ng the kindn 
Via rok in adjive vs. 

An excellent writer. of the p 
day has, however, rendered the loſs 
lets lar zented, byn treatment of the 
ſubject in a manner mixed up of 
Pretty and Paruos. 


— 
— 


"Aras! Poor Yorick! 
AND it ſhall all apply. For would 

not any man who turveys the VULGA 
and the vain riving into fortune, wit by 
out a SENTIMENT that is hot ſordid, 
or a VALUE that is not % fervi. NCY, | 
£1 


{12 . 6 C E + 
elles of men, in ſearching 
« - — 


reſent 


—ͤy— — 
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-exclaim- Alas! upon the little — An 
world's wealth attained by the pow 
ol Sterne? 

Poor, who can more de anpro 
priate? Ah! Yorick, thy, 


4 


8 © a II. Yo * ir! TT Kon "= II fc 
TaVe [? W 1110 . p! $34 COats, 


a voiture for his vehicle, and a drar 
mer jor his retinne, goes but 
towards the conte ence or the civilitics 
of people proud of their ip! 2ndour, 
and ſedulous for Pro 4] > 
ments were money, never 
reckoned upon, when benevolence or 
neceſſity opened -the parſe, was as 
ealy of Night from him as others. 
Oppreſſed with claims which the 
HAUGHTY hear and diſregard, the 
PRUDENT paſs on and reluſe to he ar, 
and the philoſopher anſwers 
compaſſion when he has nothing elt 
left to give—no wonder Sterne's cir- 
cumſtances made him me {9 
calculated as he was 
| TO FEEL FOR ALL MANKIND. 

As I have here ſet the boundary of 
theſe memoranda, let me haſten to add 


1 
4 
} [1 
Tate, + 


AQ TY. 
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with 


Ferne, La Fleur, 


fact, that v 

ver was 

as unqueſtionable as hs wit! 1 
ö 

| 

! 


what few particulars 1cmain upon 
memory unmentioned. 
Vol. III. 
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THE STARLING, 


who fo pathetically tells the readers 
of Ms travels, 
ht never ſpoke but in Fancy 5. 
ling ear, —Yalved perhaps from oc- 


curring ſenſation, Sterne conſigned. 


him to the care of La Fleur, who 
brought him ſafely over to Britain; 
wy faid- La Fleur, be 
e certain it is Incver 
2, 


but perhaps, , 
had far pt Dis ur 
heard hi m {ear 

An atlertion has been malevolently 
ſont abroad under the ſanction of Dr. 
Jobnion's name, aifirmng Sterne to 
have been licentious and 22 e in 
convertation. It he were ſo, it mult 
have been confined to his own coun- 
try. The teſtimony of La Fleur 
linds thus far againſt the aſperſion. 

— His converſation with women 
was. of the moſt 
faid he; he uſually / left them eri 
OUs, Ti be did not fits id then o. 

BY During Our travels, do not 
pretend to ſay that he lived like an 
Anchoret; but it was abſolutely 4 
ith the: 177 ol Ale of che SEL 
(ho o in other countries ate ſomes 
what more founbe after than in our 

Pciated at all? 


1 7 7 17 
own) he neorr af: 


[CIAL EGG 4 + 


Low he mixed up the zoralisy of his 


mind, God knows! Un enzreiien par 
Amour merely, he got through as 
vell as he was 1 


11 THE 


| THE DE a ASS 
was no invention—the mourner was 
as ſimple and affecting 
told. I. Fleur remembers the cir- 
cumſtance perfectly. | | 
Of that ludierous ſtory, which my 
readers will recolle& 
of the cerking pins, at which. ſo many 
have ſmiled; and io many (I hope} 
have bluſhed my air countrywomen 


muſt be told chat che circumſtances | 


are het true. 

10 MONKS 
Sterne never exhibited any 3 
ſympatbhy. La Fleur remembers ſe- 


veral preſſing in upon him, to all of 


whom his anſwer was the ſame 


5 A Hon 


« that it could not get 


e kind, ” 


as Sterne has 


by the mention 
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Je fy 


Mon pere, je ſuis occupe. 
pauvre comme Vous. 


Such are the notitia which I have 
collected together from a faithful af- 
fectionate follower of a writer in 
many reſpects inimitable. It may 
be ſaid, they are not of much im- 

portance, by many—of none, per- 
haps, by more — the vulgar ever out- 
number the valuable. 
are, who will not reject my ſlender 
preſent—hey who, with a great man, 
are happy to be told that “Milton 
faſtened his ſhoes with /atchets.” 


4 


Some there 


All matter of amuſement is compa- 


ratively alone of importance. 
who would paſs theſe mentions by, 
as of inſufficient moment, for the ramb- 
ling reveries of airy ſpeculation, may 
be no wiſer or better a man than him, 
who follows with fond admiration in 
the ſootfteps of erratic Genius. To the 


abſtracted Man of Metaphyſics, who 
doubts when he ſhould feel, and pre- 


ters to exerciſe of impulſe the reaſoning 
pon its cauſe, what can I ſay but 
this—My employment, compared 
with his, is of þ72her moment. I have 
attempted to lead men to cultivate 
the ſenſibilities of Nature and the re- 
wards of Benevolence—He freezes 
the mind down to apathy, until, tor- 
pid and unaſlailable, it liſtens no long- 


er to the language of Love or the 
fidelity of Friend/hip; but, robbed 


of all confidence either in the Crea 
ture or the Creator, links an inſipid 


compound into equalizing duff and 


 telieved annihilation. 

If J have been read with attention, 
Jam thankful; if with pleaſure, I 
am 
himſelf obliged by the communica- 
tions, I may reaſonably rejoice ; if 
— feel their ſenſibilities awakened, 

L am hap py—-for that ils have 1 

»ritten. 


"Py © WAITER, 


He 


proud; it any one acknowledge 


on à ville: 


| Was 
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Virgil's Eneid. By Dr. Beattie. 
[Concluded from page 4509.) 


HE two travellers having paſ- 

ſed through the melancholy 
plains, were now come to a place, 
where one road went off to the 
and another to the right; the former 
leading to Tartarus, the latter to E. 
ly ſum. They were going to Elyſium 
to Anchiſes; but bes 
fore they ſtruck off to the-right, the 
pricſteſs took this opportunity to det- 
cribe Tartarus, the gates of which 


ed but for the reception ol thoſe wick- 
ed fouls, whom the judge Rhadaman=- 
thus, aiter making them confeſs the 
crimes they had committed in the 
upper world, thought proper to con- 
deran to eternal puniſhment. 
this dreadful ſentence was paſſed, 
they were ſeized on by Tiſiphone and 
the other furies, the adamantine gates 
opened with a tremendous ſound, and 
the criminals were thrown into an 
immenſe dungeon, firetching down- 
wards twice as tar as from nell 0 
heaven. a 
The deſcription of Tartarus is 


- wrought up in a ſtyle of terrible ſub- 


limity, ſuch as never was equalled by 
any other poet, except by Milton, in 
the firſt and ſecond books of Paradiſe 
Loſt. In the intrinſic grandeur of 
bis images, the Engliſh poet may be 
thouglit to have excelled the Roman; 
but in one reſpect the Roman has the 


advantage. By means ot a more mu- 


fical language, he has been enabled 


| to embelliſh bis narration with a ſo- 
norous maguiticence of harmony, 


whereof the Engliſh tongne, even 
when modulated by Milton, is not 


| tuſceptible, 


The mouth of the Tartarean gulf 
encircled 


aſlault 
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were in view, but which Eneas could 
| Not enter, as they were never open- 


When 


with three walls ſo 
| kong, as to be proof 2 every 
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and relations. 
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aſſault of men or gods; and theſe walls 


were ſurrounded by Phlegethon, a ri- 


ver of tempeſtuous lime. Sleepless, 
before the gate, day and night, and 
full in Eneas's view, ſat the fury 
Tiſiphone in bloody attire. From 


within iſſued ſach an roar of terri- 


- fying noiſes, that the he ro, though 


at a diſtance, heard it with horror; 


the cries of the tormented, the ſound 


of the ſcourge, the craſh of iron en- 
gines, and the clanking of chains drag- 


ged along. Tell me, ſaid he, O virgin, 


what clamours, what puniſhments 
are thoſe, and for what crimes they 
are inflicted. This gives the prieſteſs 
occaſion to deſcribe what was paſting 


in the regions of torment; with which 


Hecate' had made her acquainted, 
when ſhe gave her 
dence of the groves of Avernus. The 
perſons there punifhed had all perpe- 
trated enormous crimes; among which 
are reckoned, acts of impiety, want 


of natural affection, cruel treatment 
of parents, the defrauding of clients 
or dependents, and the hoarding up | 


of wealth to the injury of friends 


the various forts. of ipjuſtice and 
treachery, the VEIauiey ot lawgivers, 


{ſubverſion of the liberties of our 


country, ſacrificing the public good 
to private intereſt, and many o- 
ther forms of wickedneſs, whereof 


the Sybil declares it was We ee 


for her to give a . enumera 
tion. 

The Sie are various. Of 
one enormous offender, the intrails 
are continually devoured by a vulture, 


and continually growing to be again 


devoured ; an apt emblem to expreſs 
the pangs of a guilty conſcience, and 


which puts one in mind of the never- 


dying worm mentioned in Scripture. 
Some are in the eternal apprevention * 


the ſuperinten- 


Here too adultery is 
puniſhed, even though the criminal 
ſhould have already ſuffered death for 
it in the upper world. Other crimes 
here puniſhed are, rebellion, inceſt, 


did neither. 


as ik. 
Sybil only tells her companion, that, 
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of being cruſhed by a black rock, 


wich hangs over them, and ſeems to 


be every moment beginning to fall. 


Some are perpetually employed in rol- 
ling a huge mals of ſtone ; ſome are 
lretched out on a whirling wheel ; 

and ſome, agoniſing with eternal 
bunger, have a ſumptuous banquet ſet 
before them, which they no {ſooner at- 


tempt to touch, than a gigantic fury 


ſtarts np, brandiſhing a torch, and 
denouncing vengeance in a voice of 
thunder. 

There is nothing in Virgil more 
explicit than the account of Partarus; 
and 1 know not why it has been ſo 


generally miſunderſtood. Dr Warbur- 


ton ſays, in one place, that Encas 
ſaw the ſights of 'Tartarus at a dit> 
tance, and, in another, that Eneas 
paſſed through Tartarus. In fact, he 
He could not pals 
through without entering; and this, 
we are told, was to him impoſſible: 


„Nulli fas caſto ſceleratum infiltere 


“ limen.” And though he had been 
permitted to enter, he could not paſs 
through, without firſt croſling a river 
of fire, and then deſeending into an 
immenſe gulph, twice as deep beneath 
the level of the other regions of dark- 
neſs, as thoſe are remote from heaven. 
It was equally impoſſible for him to 
{ze from a diſtance what was doing 
in ſuch a gulph, even though the gate 
that led to it had been open, which, 
however, at this time, happened to 
be ſhut. ** You fee, ſaid the Sybil, 
what a centinel fits without in the 
porch, (meaning 'Tiftphone ;) ano- 


— ther, ſtill more dreadful, has her ſta- 


tion within ;?? which, as he could nor 
ſee it, ſhe informs him is a huge ſer- - 


1 pent, or hydra, with fifty heads. An 


opening of the gate is indeed mention» 
ed, which Rueus underſtands to have 
taken place at the very time when the 
Trojan and the Sybil were looking 
But that is a miſtake. The 


when Rhadamanthus has made the 
5 KA 2 =. er 
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criminals confeſs their guilt, then at 
length (tum deut. the Sade opens 
for their reception into the place of 
torment, It is ſtrange that Rue. 
and Dr Warburton did not fee that 
this is the obvious import of the 
words of Virgil; and that, if we do 
not underitand them in this ſenſe 
the paſſage mult appear conſuſed. it 
not ungramm atical. In a word; of 
the inſide of Tartarus the Tre jan Jes 

10 ſaw nothing; he ſaw the cube 
only, the walls, ihe gates, the tower 
of iron, &c. and theſe he ſaw at ſome 
diſtance. What was paſung within, 


he learns rom the Sybil's infor ma- 


lion. | 
And now, ſays ſhe, te t us be 
going. * onder, on the rip! t hand, 


is the palace of Proſerpine, where, in 
the vaulted porch that tronts us, we 
are commanded to depofit the gold- 
en bough.““ This ceremony Eneas 


performs, aſter having {prinkied him 


ef with Pure Kater; V hich was cuſ- 


tomary with thoſe w ho made offer ings 


to the gods. 


They then went onward to Flyſo 
um, the gay ſcenery of which, imme— 
diately ſueceeding the glooin ot pur- 
gatory and the horrors of Tartarus, 
is ſo charming, that every reader 
feels himſelf refreſhed by it. 
were groves, and plains, and mea- 
dos, clothed with perpetual ver- 


dure, the abodes of tranquility and 
joy, and illuminated by a ſun and. 
ſtars of the moſt refulgent beauty.“ 


Here were feaſting, and dancing, and 
muſic, and poets accompanying their 
verſes with the harmony ot the lyre. 


Here thoſe warlike exerciſes were 


renewed, in which the heroes while on 
earth had ſo much delighted; 
here were horſes, and chariots, and 


arms, and every thing that could 


gratity an heroic mind. It muſt be 
ou ned, that all this is very inadequate 
to the deſires and the capacity of an 
immortal ſoul: but Virgil had heard 
_ ot nothing better; and it was im pol 


ef | 


Here 


and 
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ble for him to deſcribe what he 
could not conceive, 

In tis Elytovm, which, with all 
its 1mper{ection, is, as well as the 


1118 
inkernal world, founded on the beit 


ideas 5 uitve jultice that could 


be expected from: a' pagan, 
Places, in A Hate on 
«the ſhades of 


of hernes 
i 


tho 50 EL 
Endlets Fern * 
che pure and the pio 
w ho have died in 
heir country; of ingenious 
Bien © } EY 7 Ch = v1 v5 rr > 1 * . ? 3,4 + 
141911 v'» i10 ilave empioye neu kalen! > 
1ni0p human life with elegant 
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ts, Or in recommending Py anc 
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2 and of all who, by acts of be- 
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Dr akitucke 
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Sls 


of their teilo W-Ci eas 
Loa company of theſe happy hes 
Rug who had flocked round the two 
n and! eſpecially to the 
„hom the 
ad: el ed herſelf, deſiring to be in- 
formed where Anchkifes relided. We 
have no certa | 
the poet; we wander about, 
amvſe ourſelves, wherever we pleaſe; 
butiollow me to yorder ring ground, 
and I ſhall put you in a path that Will 


CON 


4 


Muſe 33 


conduct you to Lim. 


Some Arier blame 9585 for no! 


in on 5 
part of Kit um; 5 int 


the Roman poet muſt 3 FE both 


invidious and ung: rateſul. in neple&- 
ing ſuch an opportunity of doing hon- 


our to his great mater, to whom! he 
owed fo much. Thoſe critics do net 


| conſider that Eneas was dead an hun- 
dred years before Homer was born. 


Our poet has been cenſured for a „ab- 
foſed anachroniſm, in making Eneas 


and Dido contemporary; and here 


be is found fault with for having ju- 


diciouſſy avoided a real anachroniſm, 
It chanced that Anchiſes was at 


this time in a remote valley, review- 


ing, in their ſtate of pre-exiftence, 


ſome of his poſterity, who were after- 


wards to diltinguiſh themſelves in the 
Roman republic, When he ſaw his 


ſon 


Bs 
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ence, have menited the love and 
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and 
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do wo * 


„ 
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a river 


105 advancing towards him, he held 


forth both is hands, gave him an at- 


fectionate welcome, ad wept for joy. 
The hero would have embraced 


father; but found that the lade, 
thou: Th Vito; E, n the touch. 
After a thort « anverſation, Eneas 
happening to ite, in 
ee an innumer 


numan beings 


ro? which 
Ahle 


agroveth! 
W483 

multitude of 
bout, 


Hying 1 
albed his father who they were, 
and what river it The river, 
ſaid he, is Lethe, of which thoſe 
ſouls are taking a draught, being a- 
bout to return ta ther ipper w erld,” in 
order to animate new Is it 
to be imagined, excl: 18 
that ſouls ih zuld ever le: 

place, ang go back to the imprito! = 
ment of ihe body, and all the wretch. 


STO | ig 
WY 44% 


edneſs of mortality? 1 will explain 
the whole matter to you, feplies An- 
Chiles. 


Know, then, that 2 


: * * $4 . ; 0 : . 1 
this viſible univerſe, the heavens, and 
earth, and ſky, the fan, nioon and 


11 Jo N 
ſtars, are, like one valt body. ant- 
mated by an univeriul pint, her- 


of the ſouls, or vital principles, ot all 


8 1? - } GE 
animals, of men aud beats, oi hikes 


and fowl, are emanatiohs. This vital 
principle is, in every animal, the 
ſource of ſenſation and motion; 
but, from the influence that the body 
has over it. becomes {ubject to inor- 


dinate pailions, and forgettul of its 
heavenly or: iginal. 


The ſoul of man, 
in particular, (for nothing further is 


ſaid of the other animals) contracts, 


while ſhut up in the dark priſon of the 


| body, a degree of Jebaſement which 


does not leave it at death, and from 


Which the ſufferings of a ſubſequent 
tate of purgation are neceſſary to pu- 
rify it. 
and degrees, according to the differ- 


Theſe are of different kinds 


rent degrees and kinds of guilt or 
impurity which the ſoul has contract. 
ed. Some ſouls are expoſed to the 
beating of winds, ſome are waſhed in 


water, and ſome purified by lire, | 


his. 


b "ht 
NW the parts of 
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Afcltton of it. 


{cem to have been not very fortunats 


This is owing, 
not to obſcurity in the poet, but to 


783 
Every one of us, (lays Anchiſes, in- 
cluding bimle!t) ſuffers his own pe- 
culiar pains of purification. Then we 


are {ent into this vaſt Elyſium, and 


a jow of us remain in the eternal poſ- 
Ihe reſt continue here, 
till by the air and tranquility of che 
place, they bave entirely got the bet- 
ter Of 
World, havehad every impreſſion of the 
pains ob purgatory worn out, and are 
reſtored to their original ſimplicity of 
Thus refined, they are, at 
the end of a thouſand years, ſum- 
moned by a divine agent, or god, to 

meet in Ohe great 


Nut ure. 


membrance, and then, in compliance 
with their Own inclination, are ſent 
back to the earth to animate new 
Dod les. | | 

Hay ving ended this account, An- 
chitzs, with. his fon and the Sybil, 


7 


Daft: > to a ri ling ground, and points 


out, in a ſtate of pre- exiſtence, a 


proce eon of Roman heroes, who were 
in doe. time to deſcend from him; 


briell) deicribing their ſeveral charac- 


ters, in a moſt ſablime train of me 
tical prophecy. 

1 fhall ſabjoin 4 fol 8 on 
the 
epiſode; on the gates of horn and 
ivory. Theſe gates have given no 
little trouble to critics, both an- 
cient and modern; Who, after all, 


in their conjectures. 


the refinement of thoſe interpreters, 
who miſtook a plain paſſage for a pro- 


found allegory, and were determined 


to find a ſecret meaning in it. The 
gate of ivory, ſay they, tranſmits tallc 


dreams, and that of horn true ones; 
and Eneas and his companion are 
diſmifled from Elyſium, and let into 
the upper world, through the ivory 


gate. What can this imply, but that 
the poet meant to inſinuate, that e- 


very thing he had ſaid concerning a 


ate 


tne impurity contracted in the 


:Neitibly, where 
they drink of Lethe : to waſh away re- 


concluding ſccne of this noble 
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ſtate of future retribution, was no- 
thing more than a fallacious dream? 
And, in ſupport of this çonjecture, 
they generally quote from the Geor- 
gie three verſes, to prove that Virgil 
Vas in his heart an Epicurean, and 
conſequently diſbelieved both a future 
ſtate and a providence. The verſes 
are—* Felix qui potuit rerum cogno- 
ſcere caulas. Atque metus omnes, 
et inexorabile fatum, Subjecit pedibus, 
ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari.“ 
Now, in the , place, it does not 
appear to me, that theſe lines can 
prove their author ever to have been 
an Epicurean, or that he meant to 


ſay more than © Happy is the man 
whoſe mind philoſophy has raiſed 


above the fear of death, as well as 
above all other fears.” For, in the 
Georgic, he not only recommends 
religion and prayer, which Epicu- 
reans could not do conſiſtently with 
their principles, but ayain and again 
aſſerts a providence; and, in terms 
equally elegant and juſt, vindicates 
the Divine wiſdom in eſtablithing 
phyſical evil as the means of impro- 
ving and elevating the mind of man. 
But does he not, in his fixth eclogue, 
give an account of the formation ot 

the world according to the Epicurean 
theory? He does: and he makes 1t 
part of the ſong of a drunkard: no 


proof that he held it in very high 


eſteem. b 
But 20%, Suppoſing our poet's ad- 
miration of Lucretius might have 
made him formerly partial to the te- 
[Nets of Epicurus, it does not follow 
that he continued ſo to the end of 
| his life, or that he was ſo while em- 
ployed upon the Eneid. The duties 


of religion, and the ſuperintending 
care of providence, are by no other 


Pagan author ſo warmly entorced as 


in this poem; and the energy with 
which, in the fixth book, and in one | 
paſſage of the eighth, (v. 666.) he 


aſſerts a future retribution, ſeems to 


prove, that he was ſo far in earneſt 


— — 
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with regard to this matter, as to be. 
lieve that it was not, as the Epicu- 
reans affir med, either abſurd or im- 
probable. 3 

Let it be remarked, in the 7hir4 
place, that no poet ever thought of 
lo prepoſterous a method of pleaſing 
and inſtructing his readers, as firſt to 
employ all his ſkill in adorning his 
fable, and then tell them, thar they 
ought not to believe a word of it, The 
true poet's aim is very different. He 


adapts himſelſ tothe opinions that pre- 


vail among the people for whom he 
writes, that they may the more eaſily 
acquieſce in his narrative; or he is 
careful, at leait, to make his fable 


conſiſtent with itſelf, in order to give 


it as much as potible the appearance 


of ſeriouſneſs and truth. We know 


that the ſcenery of the Sixth book is 
wholly fictitious; but 


the Romans 
did not certainly know how far it 
might be ſo: founded as it was on 
ancient tradition, which no hiſtory 
they had could overturn; and on 
philoſophical opinions, which they 
had never heard contuted, and which, 
where Revelation was unknown, 


might ſeem reſpectable, on account 


of the abilities of Pythagoras, IWato, 
and other great men who had taught 
chem 7 | 

To which I may add, 474, as an 
argument decitive of the preſeut 
queſtion, 'That if Virgil wiſhed his 
countrymen to believe him to have 


been not in earneſt in what he had 


told them of a pre- exiſtent and future 
ſtate, he muſt alſo have wiſhed them 


to underſtand, that the compliments 
he had been paying to the molt fa- 
vourite characters among their anceſ- 


tors were equally inſincere; and that 


what he had ſaid of the virtues of 


Camillus, Brutus, Cato, Scipio, and 
even Auguſtus himſelf, was alto- 
gether viſionary, and had as good a 
right to a paſſage through the ivory- 
gate, as any other falfehood, Had 
OQavia underſtood this to be the 

poet's 


poet's meaning, ſhe would not have | 


rewarded him ſo liberally for his 
matchleſs encomium on the younger 
Marcellus. Had this indeed been his 


meaning, all the latter part of the 


ſixth book would have been a ſtudied 
inſult upon Auguſtus, and the other 
heroes here celebrated, as well as on 


the whole Roman people. Strange, that 
the molt judicious writer in the world 
ſhould commit ſuch a blunder in he 
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moſt celebrated part of a poem which 


he had conſecrated to the honour of 


his country, and particularly to that 
of his great patron Auguitus ! 


We muſt therefore admit, either 
that Virgil had loſt his ſenſes, or, 
which is more probable, that, in 


ſending Eneas and the Sybil through 


the ivory- gate, he intended no ſarcaſ- 


tic reflections either on his country 
or on his poetry. In a word, we 


muſt admit, that, in this part of his 


fable, he was just as much in ear- 
neſt as in any other; and that there 


was no more ;-te in Eneas's aſcent. 


through the gate of ivory, than in his 


en through the cave of Avernus. | 


How then are we to underſtand this 


adventure of che gate? Ianfwer, By 
making the poet Tis OWn interpreter, 


and nut. ſeeking to find things in his 
book which we have no good reaſon 
to think were ever in his head. 

In the nineteenth book of the Odyſ- 


ſey, Penelope, ſpeaking of dreams, | 


ſays to her nurſe, there are two 
gates by which they are tranſmitted 
to us; one made of horn, through 
which the true dreams pals, and the 
other of ivory, which 


bably derived from ſome Egyptian 


cuſtom or tradition, which one might 


diſcuſs with many quotations and 


| emits falſe 
dreams. This thought Homer pro- 


much appearance of learning; and 


this, no doubt, gave Virgil the hint 


of the paſſage now before us. But Vir- 


gil's account differs from Homer's. 


more than the commentators icem to 
be aware of, Homer does not ſay in 


| hade, 4 


commentators are againſt me, I muſt 


— — 
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what part of the world his gates are; 
Virgil's are in Italy, not far from 
Cumæ, and are ſaid to be the outlet 
from Elyſium into the upper world; 
a wild fiction no doubt, but not more 
wild than that of making the cave of 
Avernus the inlet from the upper 
world into the nether. Homer's 
gates are the gates of dreams; Virgil 
calls his the gates of ſleep. The former 
are not ſaid to tranſmit any thing but 
dreams; of the latter, one tranſmits 
dreams,” and the other rea! ghoſts ur 
For thus, though all the 


uuderſtand the words ambris veris ; 
becauſe in Virgil ambra oſten ſignifies 

a ghoſt, but never in him nor in any 
other good writer, (ſo far as I know 

a dream. If it be aſked, what ghoſts 
they were that uſed to paſs this way; 
the anſwer is eaſy: they were thoſe 
ho, aſter having been a thouſand years 
in Elyſium, and taken a draught of 
Lethe, were ſent back to the upper 
world to animate new bodies. If 
again it were aſked, whether ſuch | 
beings might not be of to ſubtile a na- 


ture as to work their way into the 
upper world without palling through 


a rate; I ſhould anſwer, that viſible 
ſubſtances, which might be purified 
by fire, or waſhed in water, and could 
not get over the river Styx but in a 


boat, muſt be ſo far material at leaſt, 


as to be capable of confinement, aud 
conſequently of being ſet at liberty. 

The alſa inſomnia that go out by 
the ivory gate, may mean, either de- 
ceilſul dreains, or dreams in general, 
that is, unſubſtantial things, as oppo- 
ſed to realities; which laſt I take to 


be the preferable ſignification. Be this, 


however, as it will, Eneas and the 
Sybil were neither ghoſts nor dreams, 
but human fleſh and blood; and could 


no more be ſuppoſed to partake of 


the qualities alluged to in the name 
of the gate by which Anchiſes diſ- 
miſſæd them, than a man is ſuppoſed 


to be lame tor having Fer through * 
Cripplegate, 


y 
. We; 


* 


_ world at all; 
probably made choice of which firit 


would firſt occur which ſounded bet 
in his verſe: or 
ſay, in the way df conjecture, that he 
thought fit to open the ivory gate 


ſo well ſuited to mere mortals. 


have fancied between horn and tr uth, 


verſes ſomewhat more intelligihle than 


of, however repugnant to bis general 
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Cripplegate, or than the Lord Mayor | 
of London, by entering in proceſſion 
through Temple bar, is ſuppoſed to 
have become a better churchman than 
before, or a better lawyer. Through 
one or other of the gates of flezp the 
Trojan and his guide muſt paſs, or 
they never could return to the upper 
and that gate the poet 


occurred to him; and that probably 


Original and Select Potty. 


perhaps one might 


becauſe the other, being appropriated 
to the purified ghoſts, might. not be 
This 
is certain, that, though the ablative 
eburna ſtands very gracefully in the 
898th line, the ablative core could 
not; becauſe, being the foot ampbhi. 
macer, it can have no place in a re- 
gular hexameter. 

As to the analogy that ſome critics 


and between falſehood and ivory, it 
is ſo whimſical, and ſo abſurd, that 
1 need not mention it. 

And now, by removing the miſt 
of allegory from Virgil's gates, I flat- 
ter myſelf, that I have made theſe 


they have been generally ſuppoſed to 
be; that I bave proved the latter part 


of this epiſode to be conſiſtent with the 


reſt of it; and that Ihave vindicated a 
favourite author from the heavy char- 
ces0t impiety and ill- manners, where: 


character, it would not be eaſy for 


thoſe to clear kim who follow the | 
common, though leſs obvious, inter- 
8 


Poetry. 
AL W VN; 


ok, THE SUICIDE. 


TN a ſmall cottage, thatch'd with 


„% What then,” cries Alwyn, m 


„ Of wife of children thus bereſt, 


ſtraw, ? 


The fhepherd Alwyn liv? d, 

Who from his care cf herds and flocks 
His maintenance receiv'd. 

Bleſt with a wiſe he fondly lov'd, 
With indufiry and health, 

With joy he kifs'd his imiling babes, 
And diſregarded wealth. 

One night the rain in torrents fell, 
The wind tempeſtnous blew, 

And, when the en dawn ap- 

pear'd, 

Alwyn his ſorrows knew: 

Twas then he ſaw his fallen roof 
Lie level'd with the ground; 

But greater pangs aill! his mind 
Nor wite nor babes z re found! 


muſt [ 
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here 
&© My wretched fate bemoan ? 


«© Muſt / remain alone? 
«© No—let me rather try to ſeek 
«© That ſafe and pleaſant ſhot e, 
« Where all the hots are 
peace, 
& And griefs are known no more!” 
With theſe perturbed 8 nE 
Hew | | 
To where the river flow'd ; 
About to plunge, a friendly arm 
Its timely aid beltow'd— (God, 
“ Forbear, raſh man, to tempt thy 
“ By yielding up thy breath! 
% Nor dare from his right hand to 
ruck 


The in Haruient of Death. [cry'd 


5 7 bes: 


KS 


% Look up—behold” the ſtranger 1 


+ Bchold thy babes!—thy wile! 
% Yet theſe would'ſt thou have mad- 
ly left, 
© And thrown away thy life! * 
Oh, beartſelt bliſs!” the ſhepherd 
-- ery ds | 
& What gratitude is due! 


4 


| © By your aſſiſtance thus preſerv'd, 


My wite—my babes for you? 
& O let us join to praiſe that Poabr 
From whence this bleſſing came 


«© His will be done for evermore, 


« nd Hallow'd be bis name!“ 
W. P. T 40 
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Means of deftroying Inſear, or Prevent- 


ing their increaſe. 


T'T is a general obſervation, that 
all animals, many uſeful plants, 
and even fiſhes, ſuffer greatly by the 


ravages of inſects, which have often 
been more deſtructive than even the 


ſcribing them, few have given any 


account of the means of preventing 
their increaſe, or of deſtroying them. 
his negle& has induced me to 
collect a few obſervations on record 
upon this ſubject; and ſome which 


have occurred to myſelf. I requeſt, 


that you will grant them a place in 


your very uſeful publication ; for I 


fatter myſelf that, by others follow- 


ing this example, a foundation may 


be laid, which in a few years may 


afford much uſeful information.” 
Every animal, by a law of Nature, 


nourilhes, and often harbours, its 


peculiar infect. If we conſider the 


damages weſuſtain from their infatia- | 
ble rapacity, it is happy that they have 
many enemies which alfo prey on 


them. Thus a ſparrow and its mate 


deſtroy many inſeAs when they have 


Vol. III. 


young. It is probable, in purſuit of 
| ſuch reptiles, that we are viſited by 

| ſome of our beautiful fongſters. 
The queſtion is, whence theſe nu- 


merous {warms of inſects proceed? 
There ſeems to be a general law for 


producing the inſects peculiar to each 
| animal and plant, and even to inſects 
ſword; and though Natural Hiſtori- 


| themſelves. Is it not probable that, 
ans have been very accurate in de- 


for good purpoſes, the infinitely wiſe 
Creator did at the creation ſo form all 
organized bodies, as at certain times, 
and in certain circumſtances, to con- 
tain, or diſcharge from their bodies, 
particles which may coaleſce into other 


bodies poſſeſſing a living principle? 


When theſe are produced, they are 
enabled afterwards to produce their 
kind, as Buffon obſerves of eels in 
paſte, which do not appear to be pro- 


duced by other eels; yet, though 


they are not propagated themſelves, 


they fail not to engender other eels; 


for, by opening them with the point 


of a lancet, we diſcover ſmall eels 


iſſuing in great numbers out of their 
See Mr Adam's excellent 
Effays on Agriculture, v. II. p. 170— 


bodies. 


When we revolve in our minds the 
general hiſtory of animation, we ſhall 


find many circumſtances which are to 
5 0... us 
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us inconceivable; but ſhall we thence | 


conclude that they cannot be as their 
appearance indicates? : 

Let us ſuppoſe a cold North-eaſt 
wind, for inſtance, in ſpring, to come 
on ſuddenly, when the juices of plants 
circulate freely in their capillary veſ- 


ſels. 


On the return of warmth, the circu- 


The cold is known to ſtop the 
early circulation of thejuices of plants. 


| 


lation is reſtored, and the ſtagnated 


_ Juices are extravaſated. The organic 
particles, in theſe juices, are collected 


into the ſtamina of the inſect peculiar 


to each plant: and thus the infinite 
number of caterpillars in ſpring are 
produced. This effect may proceed 
from any other cauſe which interrupts 


the circulation, or ſtops the perſpira- 
ble matter on the bar ks. 


In animals, 
in the ſame manner, the component 


animal may reſt on, or in, the ſkin, 
by the neglect of not keeping them 


ſects ſeldom appear on either animals 


particles of the inſects peculiar to the 


or vegetables while they are in perfect 


health, and have due care beſtowed 
on them. When they appear, the 


cauſe ſhould be enquired into, in or- 


der that ſuch calamities may be as 
much as poſſible prevented in future. 
Thus the louſe is peculiar to man, 
- when cleanlineſs and care are want- 
ing; or in ſecond childhood, when 
attended with poverty. A louſe is a 


king's companion, ſaid a moſt worthy 


king, eſpecially in a camp. By the 


Neek ſkins of horſes on whom due 
care is taken, we ſee the advantage of 


| keeping them clean. Plants, in well- 


cultivated fields, are ſeldom liable 
to become the prey of inſects. 


It ap- 


pears from ſuch inſtances, that, both 


in animals and vegetables, care in 


their infant ſtate is of eſſential ſervice. 


Inſteadof pointing out the particular 
ineonveniences which inſects bring on 
animals or vegetables, I ſhall now 


mention ſuch ſubſtances as have been 


Meant of deſtroying Inſects, or preventing their Increaſe. 


generally obſerved to be efficacious in 


driving away or in deſtroying them. 
Mercury, and its various preparations, 
may be reckoned one of the moſt ge- 
nerally uſeful. Sulphur is alſo uſe- 
ful. Oils of all kinds have been oſten 


and deſervedly recommended. To. 
bacco is not leſs remarkable for its 


utility. As early as the time of the 


Romans, ſhell-fiſh were obſerved to 


be at leaſt very diſagreeable to in- 
ſeas, Of the application of theſe in 
order. | 

Mercury is known to kill or drive 
away lice from the human body; and 
it may probably be of equal efficacy 
in ridding other animals of their in- 


ſects. For inſtance, ſheep having a 
ſmall quantity of mercurial ointment; = 
rubbed on their ſkins, on the ſides, 
between the fore-legs and the body, 


it may kill or drive away the inſe& 
peculiar to them. Sulphur is recom- 
mended to be added to the mercurial 


ic dintment. Thus, not only the inſet pe- 
It is generally obſerved, that in- 


culiar to them, but alſo the ſcab, may 


be cured. See the Tranſactions of 
the Society for the Encouragement 


of Arts, London, vol. VII. VIII. 
p. 90. In the Tranſactions of the 
ſame Society, vol. V. VI. p. 59. 


Mr Ailway directed, that in the win- 


ter, the walls, the frames, &c. of his 


green and hot-houſes ſhould be well 


waſhed with the following mixture: 
Take of corroſive ſublimate mercury 
four ounces, and diſſolve it in two 
gallons of water. Theſe houſes had 
been greatly infeſted with red ſpiders 
and ants. Afterhaving been waſhed 
with the above mixture, neither were 
to be ſeen next ſummer. This waſh 
may be uſed on old garden walls, and 


to the roots of fruit-trees infeſted with 


inſets, if made weaker, It may 
deſtroy the tender leaves of plants, 
though not the roots. One pint and 
a half, poured four months ago on 2 
ſtandard currant-tree, as near the 


| ſtem as I could, had no bad effect 


eicher on the leaves or the tree. This 
| waſh 
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other inſects of a tender cuticle. This 
waſh will not in the leaſt hurt the 


Care muſt be taken that the walh be 


applied into every crevice or folding 
| of the furniture with a painter's bruſh. 
It will ſometimes be neceſſary to re- 
W peat the waſh, as ſome of the * ova” 
of hugs may remain concealed, not- 
= withltanding the utmoſt care. 
= Some at. the Welt India iflands | 
y were much infeſted with large ants, 


Means of deirozing Lnſects, 


waſh will effectually deſtroy that dill | i 
agreeable inſect the bug, and all 


| colour of bed-furniture or hangings. 


which greatly hurted the ſugar canes. | 
I was informed by a gentleman from 


thence, that they diſſolved corroſive 
ſublimate mercury in rum, in the pro- 
portion of two drams to a pint of 
ſpirits. They poured this ſolution on 
dry powder ſugar; and when the ſu- 
gar was dried, they laid it in the paths 
of the ants. They ate it, and were 


deſtroyed. Might not this practice 


be imitated, by laying ſugar thus pre- 
pared on paper or pieces ofthin boards 
near the root of fruit: trees infelted 
by inſects, eſpecially when the fruit 
is ripening? The papers or boards 
might be taken in during the night, 
or when it rained. The ſugar ſhould 


be coloured with indigo, or other ſub- 


ſtance, thereby to mark it as a ſub- 
liance to be avoided by curious 
idlers. 

We are informed that a perſon i in 


Philadelphia employed brimſtone in 
the following manner: Having clear 


ed all round the roots of trees infeſ- 
ted with caterpillars or other inſects, 


he ſtrewed ſome flower of brimſtone 
round the roots, and covered it with a 


thin ſprinkling of fine mould, that it 
might not be blown away by the wind, 
yet ſo that the ſun might operate 
through, and cauſe the brimſtone to 


Thus he deſtroyed the 
One pound he found 


fumigate. 

caterpillars. 
ſufficient for two hundred trees. In 
that hot climate the ſun may perhaps 


have that effect; but it ſcarcely will 


— 


found, 


or preventing their Increaſe, 


in this. He alſo employed ſulphur 
in the following manner, to drive in- 
ſects from tall trees. He ſplit the 


end of a pole, and put in the ſlit ſome 
matches, ſet them on fire, and held 
them under the parts of the trees chief. 


ly affected. A pole thus armed, he 
would anſwer for three or 
tour trees. 


inſtance, in a hop- ground 


away the ff. 

The itch is ſuppoſed to proceed 
from a very ſmall inſe& which neſt- 
les under the ikin, and proceeds no 


farther into the habit; and is there- 
fore attended with no dangerous con- 


ſequences. Brimſtone made into an 


ointment with hogs-lard is a ſure re- 


medy. Whether the cure proceeds 


from the brimſtone or the oily lard, 


L ſhall not determine. 
Sheep are liable to an eruption on 


the ſkin, known by the name of the 


icab. The brimſtone, when added 


to the mercurial ointment recom- 
mended for that diſorder in the Franſ- 


actions of che Society for the En- 


couragement of Arts, vol. VII. p. 90. 
might perhaps render the application 


more efficacious and leſs dangerous. 
The natives of hot countries are 


taught by experience, that an unctu- 
ous covering on their bodies prevents. 
the bites of muſkitoes and all gnats. 
The White inhabitants in ſuch coun- 
tries are not ſufficiently careful in pre- 


venting the leaſt ſtagnant water near 
their dwellings, in which the Muſ- 
kitoes are bred; even in the waſte 


water thrown out they are produced. 
Dr Franklin, that accurate obſerver, - 
informed me, that by a careful at- 
tention to this circumſtance, he 
guarded his family in Philadelphia 
from ſuch inſects: and that one day 
ſeeing a number of muſkitoes in his 
library, he found on enquiry, that 


one of his ſervants had taken the cover 


or a tub placed near his window for 
5 B 2 f 
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Primſtone thus mixed 
with damp ſtraw, and ſet on fire, for 
infeſted 


\ with the fly, might be of ule to drive | 


790 
receiving rain water. On ſuch an 
occaſion the remedy is eaſy, viz. 
ſhutting the room upfor the day, ſo that 
the muſkitoes cannot come at any 
water, in which time they die. Tho' 
this caution may ſeem trifling to us 
who live in a mild climate, it is far 
other wiſe in hot countries. 

Oils being known io be moſt effi 
cacious in deſtroying inſets, may 


not the uſe of it be extended to the 


deſtruction of worms in the bowels of 


horſes, where they may occaſion the 


violent pain they ſeem ſometimes to 
ſuffer? If the horſe was for ſome time 
kept faſting, and a large quantity of 
oil, ſuppoſe a pint, was given, i 


worms are the cauſe, the oil may in 


that caſe kill them. If 1 may venture 


into another line, may I not alk, whe- 
ther the uſe of it is not too little at- 
tended to as an anthelmintic medicine 


in the caſe of worms in the human bo- 
dy? Being injected by gliſter, it is 
known to bring away the aſcarides, 
a ſmall worm which ſeldom aſcends 
higher than the rectum, or the laſt 
| 1 | | | 
3 leaves, and fruit, on 
plants, are known to be devoured by 
caterpillars. 
oils, which cloſe the lateral pores by 
which they breathe. For this pur- 


poſe it is adviſed, that, on the ap- 
proach of ſpring, a cloth dipped | 


in train-oil be laid on ſuch parts 
of the tree in which there is the leaſt 
appearance of them. 

We are informed, in the Memoirs 


: of the Society of Agriculture at Pa- 


ris, that oil of turpentine, when ap- 
plied to animals which were covered 
with inſects, deſtroyed the inſects 
without hurting the animal. The 


author tried it on ſeveral trees, mix- 


ed with fine earth ſo as to incorpo- 
rate them well, then adding water, 
ſtill ſtirring them carefully till the 
> Whole was brought to ſome degree of 
fluidit y. 


branches of fruit · trees on which there 


Theſe are deſtroyed by 
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were inſects, and thereby defiroyed 
not only the eggs, but alſo the in- 
ſets, without hurting the leaves, 
This compoſition may be got off by 


waſhing, or the firſt heavy ſhower, | 


From theſe experiments the author 
thinks, that oil of turpentine may 
with equal efficacy be employed for 
killing various kinds of lice on do- 
meſtic animals, 
We are informed, in the Tranſl. 
actions of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, vol. V. p. 45. that 
Mr Winter, among other experiments 
on turnep ſeed, ſteeped the ſeed 
twenty four hours in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of train oil. He then drained the 


oil from the ſeed, which he mixed 


with a quantity of fine ſifted earth, 
and immediately ſowed it in drills. 
When the plants began to appear on 
the ſurface, the ground was ſown with 
ſoot. + He found that ſeed ſteeped in 
lintſeed-oil anſwered equally well. 
The turneps the leaſt injured by the 


fly were thoſe that grew from ſeed 


— — 


la this mixture he dipped | 


ſteeped as above, which grew ſo lux- 
uriantly as to produce rough leaves 


ſeveral days prior to the moſt flour- | | 


iſhing of any of his other experiments, 
and were the better enabled to with- 
ſtand the fly's attack. The leaves of 
theſe turneps were a conſiderable 
deal larger. The ſeed was drilled an 
inch and a half deep, and at a foot 
diſtance in the rows. Train oil is 
apt to kill the leaves of plants which 
have been injured by inſects, but lint- 
ſeed-oil has not that effect, though | 
equally deſtructive to the inſects. The 
train-oil ſeems to act both as an oil, 
and by its diſagreeable [ſmell it pre- 
vents inſects approaching it. In this 
reſpect it may be ſucceſsfully uſed to 
prevent field. mice or other vermin 
preying on acorns, cheſtnuts, or other 
ſeeds Reeped in it before they are 
ſown. 

When thus giving directions for pre- 
venting the fly on turneps, a late ex- 
| periment thould be mentioned, i 

the 
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the diſcloſing of which, a man gain- 
ed a conſiderable reward. His ſe- 
cret was, running a roller over the 
ground early in the morning, while 
the dew remained on the ground, on 
the firſt appearance of the fly. The 
dew entangled the flies ſo much, that 
they could not make their eſcape, and 
were therefore cruſhed to death, As 


the roller may leave the ſcrface of the 


earth too hard, ſome very proper- 
ly adviſe to fix ſome boughs of elder 
in a gate or*hurdle, to be drawn over 


the field; and if the boughs have been 
before fumigated with the ſmoke of 


tobacco, or tincture of aſſafœtida, the 
ſucceſs will be the ſurer. The 


moſt certain method of preventing the 
hurt done by the fly is to raiſe the 
plants in a nurſery, and at a proper 
age to tranſplant them, being carried | 
to the ground in a wheelbarrow fil- 


led with manure ſoftened with water 
ſo as to admit the plants. This me- 
thod will ſecure their more ſpeedy 
growth. In the nurſcry the attack 


of the fly may be prevented by ſprink- 


ling ſoot or quicklime on the ground, 
The utility of tranſplanting turneps is 
evident by the practice of tranſplant- 


ing the turnep-rooted cabbage. They 
who are diſcouraged from this prac- 


| tice by the expence attending it, do 
not reflect that the hoeing is prevent- 


ed, and the plants grow the better, be- 


ing ſet in freſh earth. 


Before I] proceed to direct the 


uſe of the laſt means mentioned, viz. 
tobacco, for deſtroying inſects in 
turneps, let me here mention an ex- 
periment made by a worthy and inge- 
nious man, Mr Green, of her Ma- 
jeſty's Flower-Garden at Kew. He 
_ contrived a pair of bellows, ſimilar 


to that employed in recovering people 


ſeemingly drowned. It has a cavity 
in the nozzle, in which ſome tobac- 
co is put, a live coal over it. The 
bellows being then worked, the tobac- 
co is ſet on the fire, and the ſmoke 


is directed to any particular ſpot. A | 


— 


caſe it occurred to me, that being 


the ſame purpoſe. 
it anſwer, and I thus freed other 
plants of their inſects. I alſo uſed it 
on trees of eaſy acceſs with advan- 
Train-oil is fo inimical to ten- 
der plants or leaves, that it deſtroys 
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lady was fond of having the moſs- 
roſe in her dreſling-room, but was 
prevented having it on account of 
the green inſets which conſtantly ad- 
here to that plant. To remedy this 
inconvenience, Mr Green had a box 


made large enough to contain a pot 
in which a plant of the moſs- roſe 


grew, In one end of the box was a 
hole, to admit the nozzle of the bel- 
lowsz the bellows was worked, and 


the ſmoke was received into the box. 


When the tobacco was conſumed, the 
nozzle was withdrawn, and a cork 
being put into the hole, the box thus 
remained till morning, when the in- 


ſects were all laid dead on the earth. 
Being ſwept off, the plant was in a 


ſtate fit for a dreſſing room. Many 
plants thus infeſted with inſects may 
be too large, or otherwiſe fo placed as 
not to be put into a box. In this 


ſprinkled with an infuſion of tobacco 


in water might in ſome degree anſwer 


On trial I found 


them if inſets have in the leaſt hurt 


them; whereas the infuſion, inſtead 
of killing the leaves, promoted a treſh 


vegetation. . 
Fruit- trees often become the prey 
of inſects. Thoſe againſt a wall, or 


in eſpaliers, being eaſily come at, 


much of the miſchief may be pre- 
vented by cutting off the leaves ſo 
ſoon as they are obſerved to be cur- 


led; for then freſh eggs are laid on 
It. 
ſprinkled with the infuſion of tobacco, 
it will prevent their coming to life. 


them, probably by butterflies. 


After the fruit is formed, the infu- 
ſion muſt not be uſed, left the taſte 
and ſmell may remain. The ſeiſſars 
are then the proper remedies, which 
ladies may employ as an amuſement, 


and may thereby preſent fruit to their 


friends 
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lye of the aſhes of plants ſprinkled on 
the leaves may have a good effect, 
as alſo on other pot-herbs, which are 


often the prey of caterpillars. As 
many inſects, beſides thoſe bred on 


the leaves or in the walls, may deſ- 


troy the fruit, the ſugar with the cor- 


roſive ſublimate, as already deſcribed, 

may be laid in the way of other in- 
ſects, to all which it will prove a 
Diligent inſpection 


ſpeedy death, 
into their retreats is the molt certain 
means of preventing the loſs ſuſtained 
Ants are prevented riſing 
up the trees, by laying round the roots 


powdered chalk, or any other ſubſtance 


which by intangling their feet pre- 
vents their croſſing it. Care ſhould 


be taken to deſtroy their neſts every 
Where near the garden. 


Hops are now become an article 


ol ſo great conſequence, that they de- 


ſerve our particular attention. Early 


in the growth, when the vines begin 


to aſcend the poles, a black fly preys 
on the leaves, frequently in ſuch num- 
bers, as, by deſtroying the leaves, 


to interrupt the vegetation, much of 


the food of plants being abſorbed by 
the leaves. 
that the infuſion of tobacco deſtroys 
them, or at leaſt drives them away 
ſo effectually, that I have ſeen a plant, 


almoſt totally ſtripped of its leaves, 
ſhoot out freſh leaves after the uſe of | 


it. If care be not taken, they will 
again fall on the freſh leaves. 
the flies lodge on the lower fide of 


the leaves, they are protected from 
ſtorms of rain, and therefore the in- 
Fuſion muſt be driven upwards by a 
forcing pump. As it is ſaid that the | 
expence of tobacco is too great, per- 

haps lime-water, or even water by it- 


ſelf, driven ſtrongly againſt the leaves, 


might drive them away. The labour 
attending ſuch experiments in a large 
plantation diſcourages others, without 
refflecting that, if ſuch means are uſed 
early, the Wes may more eaſily be 


— — 


I know by experiments 


As 


— 


— 


Means for deſtroying Inſect, or preventing their Increaſe, 


friends of their own preſerving. A | got rid of;—Free ventilation is un- 


doubtedly beneficial to all plants; and 
hence perhaps the particular advanta- 


ges of drilling corn in rows a little 


diſtant. If alleys ſomewhat larger 
than common were made in the plan- 
tations of hops, there might be fuf- 
ficient ſpaces left where the alleys 
croſs one another to admit of ſetting 
damp ſtraw, or other materials mixed 
with brimſtone, ſoot, &c. on fire. 
Smoke itſelf is ſaid to prevent the fly, 
and, if fo, it will ſtill act more pow- 
erfully when mixed with ſuch mate- 
rials. It has been obſerved in Swe- 
den, that the hops grow naturally 
among heaps of ſtones or fragments 
of rocks. They therefore adviſe to 
cover the ground round their roots 
with ſtones, which will prevent the 


| inſects laying their eggs near the roots 


in the ground, where they lay them 
to be protected during the winter. 


The ſtones will alſo preſerve moiſture 
at the roots during the ſummer, 
rope cannot be drawn acroſs a plan- 
tation of hops, as it can acroſs a 


A. 


field of corn, in caſe of mildew. Here 
water to waſh off the clammy juice 
that intices and feeds inſets ſeems to 
be the only remedy. The planta- 
tion being well ventilated, may at 


leaſt prevent the frequency of it. The 
torcing pump will moſt effectually 


waſh off this exudation. 
Beſides inſets, there are other 

animals which are deſtructive to corn 

and graſs. Various animals deſtroy 


the roots of graſs to a conſiderable 


diſtance. Strong lime-water poured 
on the earth kills them, and ſoon _ 
brings up fine ſweet graſs. Moles 
are of that number. An old writer 


on agriculture adviſes to bore a hole 
and fill the ſame _ 


in a walnut-fhell, 
with chaff, roſin, and brimſtone ; ſet 
them on fire in a bole newly dug, 
ſo that the wind may blow the ſmoke _ 
into it, and other holes being ſhut 
up, and the ſmoke will either kill 
them or drive them away. He allo 
adviſes 
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adviſes to put a live mole in an earth- 
en pot, which ſet in the earth to the 
brim; and the mole, finding he cannot 
eſenpe, will cry, which will bring all 
thoſe within hearing to help him aut, 
and ſo may be taken. In March, 
which is the time of their breeding, 
numbers of their young-ones may be 
deſtroyed by turniny up their neſts, 
which are generally in the largeſt 
hills; and the old ones, who will 
come to look after their young, may 
be alſo deſtroyed. The ſmell of a 
* weaſel will drive them away. 
Oil in which lupins have been ſteep 


ped will kill ants. Brimſtone, mix- | 


ed with rags and the earth of their 
| hills, all ſet on fire, will drive them 
away. 5 | | 
It is an obſervation of the Romans, 
that weevils, and other creatures of 
that kind, have a great averſion to 


river craw-fiſh. In France, they | 


throw live lobſters on wheat in gra- 
naries when infeſted with them; and 
in a few hours the weevils will come 
from all parts, diſperſing themſelves 
on the walls, and thus are eaſily 
deſtroyed. It is ſaid that rue, or the 
juice of it, in poultry-houſes, will 
drive away weaſels. 5 
When hedges are thin, they may 
be thickened in the following manner: 
Gather the ſeeds of the bramble and 
white-thorn (being ripe,) mix them 
with the meal of tares and water till 
they are of the thickneſs of honey. 
This is laid on old ropes or veam, ſo 
to remain all the winter, In the 
Autumn dig trenches a foot and a 
| Half deep, where the hedge is to be 
thickened, or made to remain ſo 
all the winter. At the end of 
February, lay the rope in the 
trench, covered with fine mould, 
_ watering them if neceſſary; and ſo 
will they in thirty days come up. In 
Spain, they rub the ſeeds of the white- 


- : 


mulberry on ropes of baſs, and in the | 
fame manner lay the ropes in trenches, 


and the young plants ſpring up. This | 


practice may be advantageouſly follow 


ed in England, now that the raiſing of 


ſilk worms is generally purſued. | 
Though ſeemingly foreign to the 


ſubject, I cannot help highly cenſur- 
ing the neglect of permitting ivy-vines, 
which grow on foreſt-trees, to remain 
attached to them. Their roots en- 
tering into the bark rob the trees of 


much of their nouriſnment; they in a 


manner ſtrangle their ſupporters, by 
impeding the circulation of their juie- 


es, and in time deſtroy the trees. They 


ſhould be torn up by the roots; for, 
if any part of them adhere to the tree, 


they will ſpread, as they obtain nour- 


iſhment by their adhering roots. 


Having already mentioned Mr 
Green, I ſhall here add another in- 
| ſtance of his ingenuity. As it takes 


ſometime to rear up flowering-ſhrubs 
or plants from the ſeed, he diſcover- 


ed a more expeditious method. For 
this purpoſe, he had a box made of 
ſuch a ſize as he deſired. The join- 
ing of the ſeveral parts were dove- 
tailed into one another, and the join- 
ings were covered with pitch, ſo 
as to become water-tight, He filled 


the box, perhaps, half full of rich 
mould, and added water enough to 


render it ſo moiſt as that the water 


remained on the ſurface. In this 


mould he ſet cuttings of the plants | 


he wiſhed to rear, and over them he 


laid a cover of glaſs in a frame, which 
fitted io exactly that the water could 
not exhale, In this ſituation, expoſed 


to the warmth of the ſun, the cuttings 
made freſh roots ; and he obſerved, 
that in proportion as the ſhoots 


role upwards, freſh roots grew 
downwards. The cuttings were 
kept in this ſtate till he judged 
that they had taken ſufficient roots to 


bear being tranſplanted. And in 
this manner he was conſtantly ſup- 


| plied with plenty of blowing plants. 
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On Coxvxxsariox. 

* uſe and abuſe of ſpeech 
are ſubjects which have often 


employed the pens of moral writers; 
yet in ancient or modern writing I 


know nothing ſuperior to a few in 
ſtructions on this ſubje& which the 


truly celebrated fir Matthew Hale 
gave to his children. They con- 
tain, perhaps, every thing that the 
ſubje& will allow of, in the way of 


general advice, and are fo plain, 


perſpicuous, and uſeful, that I have 


often been aſtoniſhed to find that 


many people or no confined reading 
have never peruſed them, and that 


ſome who pretend to much know-_ 


ledge of books, have never heard of 
them. Indeed, when the paſſion 
for novelty prevails, which is not a 


little the caſe in our day, many 
valuable compoſitions will be con- 

ſigned to oblivion. From a deſire, 
however, that this Magazine may 


be a repolitory of all that is uſeful 
and elegant in any period or nation, 
1 have endeavoured to bring theſe 
inſtructions into notice, 
ſcribing part of them in this paper, 
confident that they will not be the 
leſs acceptable, becauſe written by a 


man who was a great ornament to 
the age he lived in, and as a judge 


poſterity have recogniſed him for 
juſt, upright, 
compariſon. 


thew, how you are to entertain the 
ſpeeches of others according to the 
different varieties thereof; and how 
you are to manage and order your 
oven ſpeech. 7 


Firſt; Obſerve and mark 4 wall 


as you may, what is the temper and 


diſpoſition of thoſe perſons, whoſe 


ſpceches you hear, whether they be 
grave, ſerious, ſober, wile, diſcreet 
perſons; if they be ſuch, their 
ſpeeches commonly are like them- 


ſelves, and will deſerve your atten. 


by tran- 


and learned beyond. 


tion and obſervation, 


— 


| 


On Converſation. 


But if they 
be light, impertinent, vain, paſſion— 
ate perſons, their ſpeech is for the 
moſt part accordingly, and the beſt 
advantage that you will gain by 


their ſpeech, is but thereby to learn 


their diſpoſitions, to diſcern their 
failings, and to make yourſelves the 
more cautious, both in your con- 
verſation with them, and in your 


own ſpeech and deportment, for in 


the unſeemlineſs of their ſpeech you 
may better diſcern and avoid the like 


in yourſelves. 
If any perſon, that you do not 


very well know to be a perſon of 


truth, ſobriety, and weight, relate 


ſtrange ſtories, be not too ready or 
eaſy to believe them, nor report 


them after bim. And yet (unleſs 
he be one of your familiar acquain- 
tance) be not too forward to con- 
tradict him; or if the neceſſity of 


the occaſion require you to declare 


your opinion of what is ſo reported, 
let it be modeſtly and gently, not 


too bluntly or coarſely; by this 
means, on the one fide you ſhall 
avoid being abuſed by your too 
much credulity; on the other fide 


| you ſhall avoid quarrels and diſtaſte. 
If any man ſpeak any thing to the 
diſadvantage or reproach of one that 
1s abſent, be not too ready to believe 
it, only obſerve and remember it, 


for it may be it is not true, or it is 


| I | not all true, or ſome other circum- 
I ſhall adviſe you, ſays fir Mat- 


ſtances were mingled with it, which 


might give the buſineſs reported 2 


juſtification, 5 
If any perſon report unto you 
ſome injury done to you by another, 


either in words or deeds, do not be 
over haſty in believing it, nor ſud- 


denly angry with the perſon ſo ac- 


cuſed; for poſſibly it may be falſe 
or miſtaken; and how unſeemly a 
thing will it be, when your eredu- 


lity and paſſion ſhall perchance 


carry you, upon a ſuppoſed injury, 


done 


to do wrong to him that hath 
CE . jou 
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yon none; or at leaſt, when the 
bottom and truth of the accu- 
ſation is known, vou will be aſham— 
ed of your paſhon: believe not a 
report, till the party accuſed be 
heard; and if the report be true, 
yet be not tranſported either with 
paſſion, haſty anger, or revenge, 


for that will be your own torment | 
Ever when a 
reputed to 


and perturbation. 
perſon is accuſed or 
have injured you, before you give 
yourſelf leave to be angry, think 
with yourſelf, why ſhould I be 
angry before I am certain it is true? 
Or it it be true, how can I tell how 
much I ſhould be angry till I know 
the whole matter? Though it may 
be he hath done me wrong, yet 
- Poſſibly it is not ſo much as it is 
repreſented, or it was done by mif- 
take, or, it may be, 
for it: I will not be angry till I 
know if there be cauſe, and if there 


be cauſe, yet I will not be angry 


till I know the whole cauſe, for 
till then (if I muit be angry at all) I 
know not how much to be angry ; it 
may be it is not worth my anger, or 
if it be, it may be it deſerves but 
little. This will keep your mind 
and carriage upon ſuch occaſions in 


a due temper and order; and will 
diſappoint malicious or officious tale- 


bearers. 


If a man whoſe integrity you do 


not very well know, makes you 
great and extraordinary profeſſions 


and promiſes, give him as kind thanks 


as may be, but give not much credit 
to it. Caſt about with yourſelf 
what may be the reaſon of this won- 
derful kindneſs; it is 
one but you will find ſomething 


that he aims at, beſides kindneſs to | | 


you. It may be he hath ſomething 
to beg or buy of you, or to ſell you, 


or ſome ſuch bargain that ſpeaks out 
at leaſt his own advantage and not 


yours; and if he ſerves his turn 


17 you, or it he be diſappointed 
Vol. III. as 
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his kindneſs will ſuddenly grow cool. 


If a man flatter and commend 
you to your face, or to one that he 
thinks will tell you of it, it is a 
thonſand to one, either he hath de- 
ceived and abuſed you ſome way, or 
means to do ſo. Remember the 
fable of the fox, commending the 
finging of the crow, when ſhe had 
ſomewhat in her mouth that the fox 
liked. 

If a perſon be choleric, paſſionate, 
and give you ill- language, remem- 
ber; 1. Rather to pity him than to 


be moved into anger and paſſion with 
him, for moſt certainly that man is 


in a diſtemper or diſorder; obſerve 
him calmly, and you ſhall ſee him 
in ſo much perturbation and diſturb- 
ance, that you will eaſily believe 
he is not a pattern to be imitated by 
you, and therefore return not cho- 
ler, nor anger for angry words; 
for you do but put yourſelf into a 
kind of phrenzy becauſe you ſee 

him ſo. 2. Be ſure you return not 


| reproach for reproach ; it doth bur 


kindle more heat, and you will find 
ſilence, or at leaſt very gentle words, 
the moſt exquifite revenge of re- 
proaches that can be, for either 
it will cure the diſtemper in the 
other, and make him ſee and be 
ſorry for his paſſion, or it will tor- 


ment him with more perturbation 


and diſturbance. But, however, it : 
keeps your. innocence, gives you 
deſerved reputation of wiſdom and 
moderation, and keeps up the ſerenity 


and compoſure of your mind; where- 


as paſſion and anger do make a man 
unfit for any thing that becomes him 


as A man, or az a Chriſtian. - 


Some men are excellent in know- 
ledge of huſbandry, ſome of plaat- 


| ing, ſome of gardening, ſome in the 


mathematics, ſome in one kind, 
{ſome in another. In all your con- 
verſations, learn as near as you can 
wherein the {kill and excelicnce of 
any 202 lies, and put him upon 
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talk of that ſubje&, and obſerve it, 
and keep it in memory or writing : 
by this means you will glean up the 
worth and excellence of every per- 
ſon you meet with, and at an eaſy 
rate put together chat which may 
be for your uſe upon all occaſions. 
Converſe not with a -liar or a 
ſwearer, a man of unchaſte or wan- 
ton language; for either he will 
corrupt you, or at leaſt it will 
hazard your reputation. And if it 
doth neither, yet will fill your me. 
mory with ſuch diſcourſes that will 


be troubleſome to you in after time, 


and the returns of the remembrance 
of the paſſages which you long fince 
heard of this nature, will haunt you 
when your thoughts ſhould be better 
employed. 

Secondly; Relative to your own 
ſpeech—let your ſpeech be True; 
never ſpeak any thing for a truth, 
which you know or believe to be 
falſe; your tongue was given to 
Ipeak truth. A lie is an offence 
againſt humanity itſelf; for where 
there is no truth, there can be no 
ſafe ſociety between man and man; 
and it is an injury to the ſpeaker, 


ſor beſides the baſe diſreputation it 


caſts upon him, it doth in time 
bring a man to that baſeneſs of mind 
that can ſcarce tell how to ſpeak 
truth, or to avoid lying, even when 
he hath no colour of neceſſity for 
it; and in time he comes to ſuch a 
paſs, that as another man cannot 
believe he tells a truth, ſo he himſelf 
ſcarce knows when he tells a lye; 
and obſerve it, a lye ever returns 


lait. 


As you mull be careful not to lye, 


fo you muſt avoid coming near it; 
you muſt not equivocate, you mult 


not ſpeak that abſolutely which you 


bave but by hear-ſay, or relation; 
you mult not ſpeak that as upon 
knowledge, which you have but by 
Conjecture or Spun only. | 

| "of 


with thame and Ciſcovery . at the | 


and loſe your buſineſs. 
| you ſhould be conſidering and pon- 


| noiſe. 


preſhons you 
| they be ſignificant, pertinent, and 


| 


On Converſation. 


Let your words be ſew, eſpeci— 


| ally when your betters or firangers, 


or men of more experience, or under. 
ſtanding, are in place, for you do 
yourſelf at once two great miſchieſs, 


You betray and diſcover your own 
| weakneſs and folly; and you rob 
yourſelf of that opportunity which 


you might otherwiſe have to gain 
knowledge, wiſdom, and experience, 
by hearing thoſe that you ſilence by 
your impertinent talking. Be not 
over-earneſt, loud, or violent in talk. 
ing, for it is unſcemly, and earneſt 
loud talking makes you overſhoot 
When 


dering your thoughts, and how to 
expreſs them fignificantly, to the 


| purpoſe, you are ſtriving to keep 


your tongue going, and to ſilence an 
opponent, not with reaſon, but with 
Be careful not to interrupt 
another in his talk; hear him out, 
you will underſtand him the better, 


and be able to give bim the better 


anſwers ; it may be, if you will 
him leave, 


well underſtand, or that which You 
did not expect, 


Always before you ſpeak, eſpe- 
cially. where the bulineſs is of mo- 


ment, conſider before hand, weigh 
the ſenſe of your mind, which you 
intend to utter; think upon the ex- 
intend to uſe, that 


inoffenſive; and whereas it is the 
ordinary courſe of inconſiderate per- 
ſons to ſpeak their words, and then 
to think, or not to think till they 


ſpeak; - think firſt and ſpeak after, if 


it be in any matter of moment or 
ſeriouſneſs. _ 
Be willing to ſpeak well of the 


abſent, if you do not know they 


deſerve ill; by this means you ſhall 
make yourſelf many friends; and 
ſometimes an undeſerved commen- 
dation is not loſt to the party 


he will ſay ſomething 
more than you have yet heard, or 


to 


On 


to whom i is given. I have 


known ſome men, that have met 


with an undeſerved commenda- 
tion, out of chance of being worſe 


than they have been reported, ſe 


cretly to take up practices anſwer— 
able to their commendations, og 
ſo, to make themſelves as good: 

they are reported, Be ſure you 


give not an ill report to any that | 


you are not ſure deſerves it ; and in 
moſt caſes, though a man deſerves 
ill, yet you ſhould be ſparing to re- 
port him ſo; in ſome cafes, indeed, 
+ you are bound in honeſty and jaltice 
to give that account concerning the 
demerit or defaults of a perſon that 
he deſerves; as namely, when you 
are called to give teſtimony for the 
ending of a diſpute, or when the 
concealing of it may harden a per- 
ſon in an evil way, or bring another 
into danger; in ſuch caſes the very 
duty of charity binds you to ſpeak 
your knowledge, nay your probable 
fear or ſuſpicion of ſuch a perſon, ſo 


it be done for prevention of greater 


inconvenience, and in love, and 
eſpecially if the diſcovery be made 
to a perſon that hath a ſuperinten- 
dence, care, or authority over the 
perſon complained of; for this is an 
act of love and duty. But for any 


perſon maliciouſly, buſily, and fr 


intent to ſcandalize another, to be 
whiſpering tales and ſtories 
prejudice of another, this is a ſault. 
If you know any good of any per- 
ſon, ſpeak it as you have an oppor- 
tunity, If you know any evil, 
ſpeak it, if it be really and pru- 


dently done for the good of him, | 
and the ſafety of others; otherwiſe 


rather chuſe to ſay nothing than to 
ſay any thing reproachtully, malici- 
_ oully, or officiouily to his prejudice. 
Avoid ſcoffing. and bitter jeering 
and jeſting, eſpecially at your friend's 
condition, credit, deformity or na- 
_ tural defects of any perſon, tor 
| theſe leave a deep impreſlion, and 


— — 


Converſation. 
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are a moſt apparent injuſtice; for 


were you ſo nſed, you would take 
it inwardly and amiſs, and many 
times ſuch an injury colts one dear, 
when he little thinks of it. 


Be very careful that you 3 no 


reproachſul, bitter, menacing, 


: | fiteſul words to any perſon, 14 7 


not to ſervants, or other perſons of 
an inferior condition, and that upon 
theſe conſiderations: there is not 
tne meaneſt perfon but you may 
ſtand in need of him in one kind, or 


at ſome time or other; good words 


make good friends, bad words make 


enemies; it is the beſt prudence in 
the world to make as many friends 
as honeſtly you can, eſpecially when 
it may be done as ſo eaſy a rate as a 


good word; and it 13 the greateſt 
folly that can be to make an enemy 
by ill words, which do not at all 


any good to the party that uſes 


them. Il words provoke ill words 


again, and commonly ſuch ill words 


as are gained by ſuch a provocation, 


eſpecially of an inferior, ſtick cloſer, 
and wound deeper, 


than ſuch as 
come unprovoked by ill language, 
or from an equal. Where faults 


are committed, they may, and by 


ſuperior muſt be reproved, but let 


it be done without reproaches, or 
bitt erneſs, otherwiſe it loſes its due 


end and uſe, and inſtead of reform- 
ing the oifence, exaſperates the of- 
fender, and makes him worſe, be— 


cauſe it difcovers your own weak 
neſs when you are reprebending 


another, and lays you juſtly opeu to 


his reproof, and makes your own 


but {corned and diſeſſeemed. 


It chere be occaſion for you to 
ſpeak in any company, always de 
careful, if you ſpeak at all, to pK 


lateſt, eſpecially it ftrangers are in 
company, for by this means you 
will have the advantage of having 
the ſenſe, judgment, tem per, 
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ing your ſpeech, and you will bet- 
ter know the inclination of the com 
pany, and ſpeak with more advan- 
tage and acceptation, and with more 
ſecurity againſt giving ffence.—Be 
careful that you commend not your. 
ſelves; it is the moſt uſeleſs and un- 
pleaſant thing that can be. Yon 
ſhould avoid flattery from others, 
but eſpecially decline flattering your- 
ſelves; it is a ſign your reputation is 
{mall and d finking, 


NESTOR. 


*, 0 .” 
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MAXIMS on GOVERNMENT: 
Mr. Burke's - Leiter 


French Revolution. 


From on the 


EL1IGION is the baſis of civil 
ſociety, and the ſource of all 
good and all comfort. 

'The natural progreſs of the paſ- 
Hons, from frailty to vice, onght to 
de prevented by a watchiul eye and 
a firm hand. 1 

When men are habitually convin- 
ced that no evil can be acceptable, 
either in the act or the permiſſion, to 
him whoſe eſſence is good, they will 


be the better able to extirpate out of 


the minds of all magiſtrates, civil, ec- 
cleſiaſlical, or military, any thing 
that bears the leaſt reſemblance to a 
proud and lawleis domination. 
Government is not made in virtue 
of natural rights, which may and do 
Exiſt in total independence of it. It 


is a contrivance of human wiſdom to 


provide for human wants; and in this 
ſenſe the re/?raints on men, as well as 
their /zb-rtzes, are to be reckoned 
among their rights. 

Whatever each man can ſeparately 
do, withont treſpafling on others, be 


has a right to do for himſelf; and he | 


has a right to a fair portion of all 
which ſociety, with all its combina- 
tions of ſkill and force, can do in his 


—_— 


— 


— — 


moſt fearleſs 


conſervation. | 
tages of the poſſeſſion and of the pro- 
ject are on a par, there 1 is no motive 


Maxima of Government. 


favour. Bnt as to the ſhare of power, 
authority, and direction, which each 
ndividual ought to have in the ma- 
nagement of the (tate, that I muſt 
deny to be amongſt the direct origi. 
nal rights of man in civil ſociety It 
is a thing to be ſettled by convention. 


Society is indeed a contract—hut it 


is not a partnerſhip in things ſubfer- 
vientonly to the groſsanimal exiltence 
of a temporary and periſhable nature. 
— [tis a partnerſhip not only between 


thoſe who are living, but between 


thoſe who are dead, and thoſe who 
arc to be born. 1 95 

A perfect democracy is the molt 
ſhameleſs thing in the world. As it 
is the moſt ſhameleſs, it is alſo the 
No man apprehends 
in his perſon he can be made ſubject 
to puniſhment. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that a 0 
cracy has many ſtriking points of re- 
{ſemblance with a Tyranny, _ 

Nobility is a graceful ornament to 
the civil order. He feels no ennob- 


ling principle in his own heart, Who 
wiſhes to level all the artificial inſtitu- 


tions which have been adopted for 


giving a body to opinion, and per- 


manence to ſugitive eſteem lt is a 
ſour, malignant, envious diſpoſition, 


without tale for the reality, or for 


any image or repreſentation of virtue, 
that ſees with joy the unmerited fall 


of what had long flouriſhed 1 in ſplen- 
dour and honour, 


A. State without the means of ſome 
change, is without the means of its 
But when the advan- 


tor a change. 
The evils of inconſtancy and atk. 


lility are ten thouſand times worſe 
than thoſe of obſtinacy and the blind= 


elt prejudice. 

Rage and Frenzy will pull 9 
more in halt an hour, than Prudence, 
Deliberation, and Foreſight can 
build up in an hundred years. 


1a 
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Peter Pindar to Mr Bruce. 799 


In all mntations (if mutations there 


muſt be) the circumſiance which will 


ſerve mo{t to blunt the edge of their 
miſchiet, and to promote what good 
may be in them, is, that they ſhould 


find us with our minds tenacious of 


juſtice, and tender of property. 

A man full of warm ſpeculative 
benevolence may wiſh his ſociety 
otherwiſe conſtituted than he finds it 


but a good patriot and a true politi- 
cian always conſiders how he ſhall 
make the moſt of the ei materials 


of his country. A diſpoſition to pre- 


ſerve, and an ability to improve, 


taken together, would be my ſtan- 
dard of a Stateſman. Every ching 
elſe is vulgar in the conception, and 
perilous in the execution. 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, 


when ſubjes are rebels from prin- | 


ciple. 


Some part of the wealth of a coun. | 


try is as uſefully employed as it can 


bein fomenting the luxury of indi- 
It is the public ornament. 


viduals. 


—it is the public conſolation—it 


nouriſhes the public hope. 


Nothing is a due and adequate re-. 


preſentation of a State that does not 
repreſent its ability as well as its pro- 


perty . 


' TIT have never yet ſeen any plan 


obſervations of thoſe who were much 

inferior in underſtanding to the per- 

ſon who took the lead in the buſineſs, 
825 22 8 
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By Peter Finder Elq. 4to, 28. 
6d. Kearfley 


nues to g0 on untired, though 
we do not conlider the preſent Epiltle 
as one of his happielt exertions. 
Several of the ſame perſons who have 
formerly been the objects ofhis ſatire 
are again brought to the polt, and 
receive again the diſcipline of his poe- 
_ tical cat- a- nine tails. Some parts of 
this performance are not without 
pleaſantry, ſuch as Mr. Bruce him- 
ſelf might ſmile at. Others, however, 
are not calculated to excite very agree- 
able ſenſations. 
may ſerve to ſhew how the Abyſ⸗ 
| ſinian traveller is treated: 


which has not been mended by the 


Bruce, Lg the Alyſſiuian Traveller. 


ERER PINDAR's Maſe conti- 


The following lines 


Mid thoſe fair ies, the Happr Iſles of old, 

Plains that the ghoſts of kings and chiefs patrol'd, 

Theſe eyes have ſeen; but, let me truth confeſs, 

No royal ſpectre came theſe eyes to bleſs: 

To no one chiefrain phantora too, I vow, 

With reverence did | ever make my bow; _ 
Gone to make room, poor ghoſts, ſo Fate inclines, 

For gangs of lazy Spaniards and their vines. 
But had thy foot, illuſtrious 'Frav'ller, trod, 
Like me, the precincts of th? Elyſian ſod, 

Full of enquiry, eaſy, unconfounded, _ 

By Spectres hadſt thou quickly been ſurrounded; 
Then had we heard thy book of wondet boaſt, 


How Bxvce the brave ſhook hands with every ghoſt 8 


In vain did I phœnomena purſue ; 
For wonder waits upon the choſen few. 
Whate'er I faw requir'd no witch's ſtorm 
R Slight deeds that Nature could with eaſe perform! 
The Canaries, or the Inſula Fortunatæ of the Ancients, 


Audacious, 
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Audacions, to purloin my fleſh and fiſh, 
No golden eagles hopp'd into my diſh; 


Nor rosen by love of knowledge led, 


To mark my figure left their oozy bed; 


Nor loaded camels, to provoke my tare, 


Sublimely whirPd, like ſtraws, amid the air ; 
Nor, happy in a tomach form'd of ſteel, 
On roaring lions have I made a meal: 


_ Unequal mine with lions bones to cope; 


Thy jaws can only on ſuch viands ope. 

O hadſt thou trod, like me, the happy iſſe 

Whoſe + mountain treats all mountains with a ſmile, 
Bold hadſt thou climb'd th? aſcent, an eaſy matter, 
And, nobly daring, ſous'd into the crater ; 


Then out again hadſt vaulted with a hop, 


uick as a ſweeper from a chimney top! 
O had thy curious eye beheld, like mine, 
The ifle # which glads the heart with richeſt wine! 


Beneath its vines, with common cluſters crown'd, 


At eve my wand'ring ſteps a paſſage found, 
Where rofe the hut, and neither rich nor poor, 
The wife and huſband, ſeated at the door, 
Touch'd, when the labours of the day were done, 
The wire of muſic to the ſetting ſun; | 
Where, bleſt, a tender offspring, rang'd around; 


Join'd their ſmall voices to the ſilver ſound. 
But had thine eye this ſimple ſcene explor'd, 

The man at once had fprong a ſcepter'd lord; 
Princes and princeſſes the bearns had been, 
The hut a palace, and the wife a queen; 
Their golden harps had raviſh'd thy two cars, 


And beggar'd all the muſic of the ſpheres. 
So kind is Nature always pleas'd to be 


_ When vifited by favourites like ee 


Our readers, we believe, will be better pleaſed with the following © Ode 


to the Glow. Worm,” which, however, ſeems to have little connection with 


the main ſubject of this pamphlet. 


t Tenerife Madeira. 


Bright Stranger, welcome to ay held 
Here feed in ſafety, here thy radiance yield; 
Tome, O nightly be thy ſplendor giv'n: 


O could a wiſh of mine the ſkies command, 
Ho would I gem thy leaf with lib'ral hand, 


With ev'ry ſweeteſt dew of heav'n! 


| Say, doſt thou kindly light the fairy train 
_ Amidſt their gambols on the ſtilly plain, 


Hanging thy lamp upon the moiſten'd blade ? 
What lamp ſo fit, ſo pure as thine, 


_ Amidtt the gentle elfin band to ſhine, 


And chace the horrors of the midnight Made! 
Oh! may no feather'd foe diſturb thy bow'r, 


nenn eee 
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Letter from a Father to his Daughter. 801 


And with barbarian beak thy life devour: 

Oh! may no ruthleſs torrent of the ſky, 
O'erwhelming, force thee from thy dewy ſeat, 
Nor tempeſts tear thee from thy green retreat, 

And bid thee ' midſt the humming myriads die. 
Queen of the inſe& world, what leaves delight? 

Of ſuch theſe willing hands a bow'r ſhall form, 
To guard thee from the ruſhing rains of night, 

And hide thee from the wild wing of the ſtorm. 

Sweet Child of Stillneſs, 'midſt the awful calm 

Of pauſing Nature thou art pleaſed to dwell; 

In happy filence to enjoy thy balm, _ 

And ſhed thro? lite a luſtre round thy cell. 

How different Man, the imp of noiſe and ſtrife, 
Who courts the ſtorm that tears and darkens life; 
 Bleſt when the paſſions wild the ſoul invade; _ | 
How nobler far to bid thoſe whirlwinds ceaſe, 7 Þ 

'To taſte, like thee, the luxury of peace, Wi 

And ſhine in ſolitude and ſhade! 


4 ee e - --.- 4. denn nn 


4 A Letter from a Father to a Dangh- 
ter, on the Subject of Matrimony. 
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your huſband's failings and imper- Will 
fections, if he has any. 10 
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; „ | The ſatire contained in the fol. 1 

2 V. 41 4 

2 | i | „ | lowing lines, I would charitably 16 
4 OU are arrived at an age when | hope is not ſo general as the ingeni= ||| 3 
= moſt young women think of | ous author ſeems to think. N 
= Matrimony ; ; nor are ſuch thoughts | Wi. 
: | «© Truſt not a man; we ar Wie 
5 at your time of life inconſiſtent with talſe reby nature 1 

5 our years, or improper, if not too , | '\ 11M 
EE 2 Diſſembling, ſubtle, eruel, and incon- 1 
ſanguine. If you are reſolved a- Nn 1 
5 ainſt a connection of that kind : S. By 1 

5 5 3 RE 1: : When a man talksof ove: withcaution -" a 
and determined on a ſingle life, my | ae, e 1 
advice is unneceſſary, but can do B EY l 
= But if he ſwears he I cer 2 
vou no harm; if, on the contrary, | But e tainly de- Wl” 
2 ceive you,” 10 
5 you have formed no reſolutions in : 1 
prejudice to that ſlate, the little As marriage 1s productive mol 1065 
JT Jooſe hints I have thrown together, | commonly of children, enlarges l bir 
as they luggeſted themſelves to my | your family, and of courſe increaſes | 1 
memory, and are the reſult of ex- your expences, it is certainly pru- 1 
perience, may be of uſe to you in | dent there ſhould be ſome proviſion 1 
= lite. made for theſe accumulating inci- [| HE 
= There are a variety of authors who | dents; it is, therefore, an act of ||| 


= have very ably treated this ſubject, neceſſity to conſider beforehand, and 
dut I have forbore turning to them, | provide for theſe extraordinary con- 
4 chooſing rather to give you my own | tingencies. To anſwer theſe ends, 
genuine ſentiments. ons it will be indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
Before marriage (in my mind ,) that there ſhould be an adequate 
you cannot be too cautious and quick- | income of one {ide to the other, no 
ſighted, nor afterwards too blind, to | matter which; for, n me, 
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Peter Pindar to Mr Brace. 


Audacious, to purloin my fleſh and fiſh, 

No golden eagles hopp'd into my diſh; 

Nor crocodiles, by love of knowledge led, 

To mark my figure left their oozy bed; 

Nor loaded camels, to provoke my flare, 

Sublimely whirPd, like ſtraws, amid the air ; 

Nor, happy in a ſtomach form'd of ſteel, 

On roaring lions have I made a meal: 

Unequal ine with lions bones to cope; 

T hy jaws can only on ſuch viands ope. 

O hadſt thou trod, like me, the happy iſle 

Whoſe + mountain treats all mountains with a ſmile, 
Bold hadſt thou climb'd th? aſcent, an eaſy matter, 


And, nobly daring, ſous'd into the crater ; 


Then out again hadſt vaulted with a hoÞs. 

uick as a ſweeper from a chimuey top! 
O had thy curious eye beheld, like mine, 
The iſle T which glads the heart with richeſt wine! 
Beneath its vines, with common cluſters crown'd, 
At eve my wand”ring ſteps a paſſage found, 
Where rofe the hut, and neither rich nor poor, 
The wife and huſband, ſeated at the door, 


Touch'd, when the labours of the day were done, 
The wire of muſic to the ſetting ſun; 
Where, bleſt, a tender offspring, rang'd around, 
Join'd their {mall voices to the lilver ſound. 


But had thine eye this ſimple ſcene explor'd, 
The man at once had ſprung a ſcepter'd lord; 


Princes and princeſſes the bearns had been, 


The hut a palace, and the wife a queen; 

Their golden harps had raviſh'd thy two ears, 
And beggar'd all the mulic of the ſpheres. 
So kind 1s Nature always pleas'd to be 


When vifited by favourites like hee 
as readers, we believe, will be better pleaſed with the following 6 Ode 5 
to the Glow. Worm,” which, however, ſeems to Dave little connection with 


the main ſubject of this pamphlet. 


t Tenerific N * Madeira. | 


Bright Stranger, welcome to my field, 
Here feed in ſafety, here thy radiance yield; 
Tome, O nightly be thy ſplendor giv'n: 
O could a wiſh of mine the ſkies command, 


How would I gem thy leaf with ub al hand, 


With ev'ry ſweeteſt dew of heav'n! 


Say, doſt thou kindly light the fairy train 


Amidſt their gambols on the ſtilly plain, 
Hanging thy lamp upon the moiſten'd blade? 
What lamp ſo fit, ſo pure as thine, 


Amidſt the gentle elfin band to ſhine, 


And chace the horrors of the midnight ſhade! 
Oh! may no feather's foe diſturb thy bow'r, 
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Letter from a Father to his Daughter. 


And with barbarian beak thy life devour: 
Oh! may no ruthleſs torrent of the ſky, 
_Oferwhelming, force thee from thy dewy ſeat, 
Nor tempeſts tear thee from thy green retreat, 
And bid thee ' midſt the humming myriads die. 
Queen of the inſe& world, what leaves delight? 
Of ſuch theſe willing hands a bow'r ſhall form, 
To guard thee from the ruſhing rains of night, 
And hide thee from the wild wing of the ſtorm, 
Sweet Child of Stillneſs, *midſt the awful calm 
Of pauſing Nature thou art pleaſed to dell 
In happy ſilence to enjoy thy balm, 
And ſhed thro' life a luſtre round thy cell. 
How different Man, the imp of noiſe and ſtrife, 


Who courts the ſtorm that tears and darkens life ; 


Bleſt when the paſſions wild the ſoul invade; 
_ How nobler far to bid thoſe whirlwinds ceaſe, 
To taſte, like thee, the luxury of peace, 

And thine in ſolitude and ſhade: 


A-. 


ter, on the Subject of Matrimony. 
My dear Child, 


OU are arrived at an age when 
moſt young women think of 


at your time of life inconſiſtent with 


your years, or improper, if not too 
If you are reſolved a- 


ſanguine, 
gainſt a connection of that kind, 


and determined on a ſingle life, my 
advice is unneceſſary, but can do 
you no harm; if, on the contrary, 
you have formed no reſolutions in 


prejudice to that ſtate, the little 


looſe hints I have thrown together, 

as they ſuggeſted themſelves to my 

memory, and are the reſult of ex- 
oF 5 perience, MAY. be of uſe to you in 
| life. . 
There are a variety of authors aho 
Fee ably treated this ſubject, 
but 1 have forbore turning to them, 
chooſing rather to give you my own 
genuine ſentiments, 


Before marriage (in my mind,) 
you cannot be too cautious and quick- 
lighted, nor too blind, to 


7 


matrimony; nor are ſuch thoughts 


- ---. 


A Letter e a Father to 4 Dangh« | 


your huſband's failings and imper- 


fections, if he has any. 


The ſatire contained in the fol- 
| lowing lines, I would charitably 


hope is not ſo general as the i ingent- | 


ous author! 2ems to think. 


Fruſt nota man; we areby 88 


falſe, 


Diſſembling, ſubtle, cruel, and i incon- : 


ſtant: 


| Whena man talksof love, with caution | 


truſt him; 
But if he ſwears, he'll certainly de- 
ceive you.” 1 


As marriage is productive moſt 
commonly of 


children, enlarges 
your family, and of courſe increaſes 


your expences, it is certainly pru- 
dent there ſhould be ſome proviſion 
made for theſe accumulating inci- 
dents; it is, therefore, an act of 
neceſſity to conſider beforehand, and 


provide for theſe extraordinary con- 
tingencies. To anſwer theſe ends, 


it will be indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
that there ſhould be an adequate 


income of one ſide to the other, no 


matter which; for, believe me, 
money | 
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though it is a vulgar maxim, that 


when poverty comes 1n at one door, 
love goes out at the other, yet it is 
no leſs true. | 

Never marry without your parents 
conſent ; and if they love you as they 
' ought to do, and prefer your hap- 
pineſs before vour intereſt, they 
will never force you to marry againſt 
your own. _ | | 
Tos great a diſparity in age may 
form a convenient union, but ſeldom 


a happy one; youth and age can | 


never agree any more than fire and 
water, without an uncommon ſhare 
of prudence on the woman's fide, 
which few young women poſleſs ; 
you will at beſt but look on him as 
a father, and perhaps a mild com- 
placency and indulgent treatment 
from him may command reſpect and 
eſteem, if you have any gratitude, 
but will rarely produce that love and 
union of ſouls ſo requiſite in the 
married ſtate, „ Rob 
On the contrary, if you marry a 


boy, you can. expect nothing but a 


childiſh levity, a fooliſh inſipidity, 
and a wavering inconſtancy. He 
will ſoon find thoſe charms, his 


youthſul imagination fancied you 


poſſeſſed ſuperior to any other of 
your ſex, common to all of them.— 


The heat of his unbridled paſſions | 


will poſſibly hurry him into exceſſes, 
and he will leave you nights and 


days by yourſelf to bewail your folly 


at leiſure, while he is forming vici- 
ous connections, that may reduce 
you to want, and at length deſert 
you, perhaps, for fome infamous 
woman, after he has ſquandered 
away your 
and debauchery, and entailed on 
you and your poſterity miſery and 
.cateale. -- :- . | 


It you value every thing that is 
dear to you, never unite yourſelf | 


with.an fide! ; his example will be 
| infe&ious to you, and he will laugh 
at all religion, till he has made you 


whole fortune in riot 


— 


Letter from a Father to his Daughter, 


have as little as himſelf. What 
ſecurity have you for his faith, truth, 


or honour, for he can have no prin- 


ciple to guide him, who has no fear 


of the Deity, no belief in a future 
exiſtence, no dread of an hereafter ? 
When 1 adviſe you againit marry. 
ing a man of no religion at all, I 
would equally guard you againſt 
ſplitting on another rock, though 
not altogether perhaps of ſo fatal a 
conſequence, which 1s uniting your- 
ſelf with a man of a different per— 
ſuaſion, whoſe religions principles 
are diametrically oppoſite (in ſome 
points) to yours, more particularly 


one of thoſe bigotted catholics, whoa | 
if he fails in making a convert of 


you to his own abſurd and im- 
pious doctrine, will be eternally 
perſecuting you with that uncha. 


ritable ſentence, that all are damned 


who differ from him in their reli 
gious tenets, and that it is impoſſible 
to be ſaved out of the pale of his 
church. e 

Never marry a low illiterate man, 
of mean birth, for you will not only 


be aſhamed to own him for a huſ- 


band, but be ſhunned by all your 
friends and acquaintance ; his igno. 
rance, pride, and meanneſs (for there 
is a pride in the meanelt) will be an 
eternal fund of diſcord, which will 
produce hatred, and irreconcileable 
animoſity, and in a few months you 
will beartily deſpiſe the man, as much 
as you fancied you loved him ; where 


then will you fly for ſhelter, when you 


find yourſelf abandoned by all your 
friends and relations? You will then, 


though too late, curſe your ill-fated . 


ſtars that degraded yourſelf and 
family, by forming ſo deſpicable a 


connection, doomed and devoted to 
miſery and contempt all your life, 


by ſo ill conſidered an union. 

For many reaſons never marry 2 

fool, becauſe you think you can 

manage him the better; it is like a 

man riding on an als preferable 10 2 
- | horſe, 


Letter from a Father to his Daughter. 


horſe, becauſe he can govern the 


former: depend on it a fool is al- 
ways obſtinate and untractable, per- 
verſe, full of conceit, and wiſe in 


his own eyes; you can never (with 


all your ;infirodions and perſuaſions, 
and even your good example) model 
him into any thing, but he will re- 
tain his primitive ignorance, and 
remain a blockhead all his life — He 
never opens his mouth in company, 
but you are in fear for him, and 


bluſh for the conſequence ; whereas, 


on the other hand, a ſenſible man 
will inform your mind and improve 
your underſtanding, will always treat 
you with that reſpe&t due to your 
ſex; he, will be an agreeable com- 
panion to you in all your innocent 
amuſements, will ſweeten ſociety, 


tibly, 


rugged paths that we mult inevi- 


tably meet with in our journey 


through life; he will be a real 


friend and comforter in any diſtreſs 


or aflliftion, and will give you ſuch 
wholeſome leſſons, as will alleviate 


your griefs, and make the misfor- | 


tunes of the world, to which we are 
all ſo liable, fit light and eaſy In 
ſhort, his good ſenſe is the belt ſe- 
curity you can have for his being a 
kind huſband and a tender father. 
For heaven's ſake never marry a 
 Fop; he will be too fond of himſelf 
to be fond of you, and he wil, dedi- 
cate ſo much of his time to orna- 


menting the outſide of his head, that 


there will remain very litt le leiſure 
to furniſh the inſide. | 


1 have no need I think to guard 


you againſt marrying a /loven : he is 


too odious and diſguſting to fear 


your having any attachment in his 
favour. 

There is another thing to be con- 
ſidered equally as eſſential as any 
thing I have before mentioned, and 
in every reſpe& neceſſary to render 
that ſtate happy, 1 mean a parity or 
Vol. III. 


f 


— 


1 


maxim—never beſtow your 


ſimilitude of tempers and diſpoſitions, 


without which you will always be 
jarring. 
fears or fancies ſhe has a predilection 


When a young woman 


in favour of one man preferably to 
all others, ſhe ſhould endeavour to 
tile the growing paſhon, till ſhe 


has made herſelf thoroughly ac- 


quainted with the natural temper 
and diſpoſition of his mind; and if 


ſhe is happy enough to find them 


out, and they correſpond with her 
own feelings, ſuch a match may be 
ſaid to be made in Heaven. 
if we may be allowed to judge from 
the number of matches we ſee now 


a-days, one would be led to con- 


clude they were made in an oppoſite 
place (too indelicate to mention) 


from their unhappy conſequences. 
and make life glide on impercep- | 
He will help to ſmooth all the 


To conclude—with this univerſal 


where you cannot give your heart ; 
and remember conſtancy in every 
condition is "requiſite, but more 
eſſentially ſo in a married woman; 
and if you expect your huſband to 


be ſo, you cannot be too careful in 
your conduct as a wife; never give 
| him the leaſt room for ſuſpicion 
(the very bane of love), but always 


meet him with a pleaſing counte- 
nance. Conduct yourſelf with de- 


cency and propriety, let all your 
words and actions be open, free, and 
unreſerved, make him and only him 
your confidant; truſt no female 
friend with your ſecrets, if you have 
any; but a truly good wife will 


have no ſecrets from her huſband ; 


ſhe will lodge all her little cares SES 


concerns in his breall, where ſhe is 


ſure they will find a friendly aſylum. 


I ſhall cloſe »y ſentiments (and 
my letter at the ſame time) with 


theſe of a very ingenious author on 
this ſubje&. 


A happy marriage has in it all 


the pleaſures of friendſhip, all the 


enjoyments of ſenſe and reaſon, and, 


| indeed, all the ſweets of life; nothing 


. is 


Though 
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ig a greater mark of a degenerate and | 


vicious ape, than the common ridi 
cule - which paſſes on this ſlate of |} 
life. It is, indeed, only happy in 
thoſe who can look down with ſcorn 
or negle& on the impieties of the 
times, and tread the paths of life 
together in a covſtant and uniform 
courſe of virtue.“ 
That yon may in every ſtate of 
life, my dear child, be as happy as 
is conliſtent with humanity, is the 
ſincere with of 


An affecktonate father, 


W. H. 


T avickenham. 
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HixTs ON THE MARRIAGE STATE. 
Addreſſed to the late Miſe —, 


« Form'd by the Graces lovelineſs it- 
ſelf: | 


When with the light of thoughtſul rea- 
ſon mix'd, 


Shines lively fancy, and the feeling | 


heart.“ HOMSON- 


Madam, 


HH excellent opinion 1 always 


entertained for your amiable 


_ Giſpefition and accompliſhments 
ecu} not prevent me giving you a 
fe. thoughts on that ſtate you have 


lately, and I hope, happily entered. 


7 he tals, 1 confeſs, is very difficult, 
ben writing to one, who, I am 
ſeni.vicy polleiles very feminine 
excellence, natural anc 2£quired, 


Where meeken'd ſenſe, and amiable 
grace, 5 
And lively ſweetneſs dwell.“ 


Pnt allowing this, I make no other 
apology for the liberty here taken, 
than relying on that candour, hu- 
manity, and liberality of ſentiment, | | 


Hints on the Marriage State. 


I have witneſſed with admiration 


in your converſation; nor, ſurely, 
would diſpleaſure ariſe on the molt 


harmonious ſymmetry of ſeatures, 


for what [ now nndertake from a 
real eſteem for your merits, and 
ſuch, I with yon to think, was my 


reaſon in addreſſing a young lady 


for whoſe improving converſation, 
frankneſs, and good-nature, I (þ:1l 
always agreeably. remember! I do 
not mean to flatter, or I conld ſay 
much more of a thouſand attractive 


graces adorning a fivuation in which 
fortune enables you to appear, as a 
conſpicuous and deſerving member. 


From this agreeable topic, I muſt 
unwillingly withdraw my pen, and 


| perform a part which nothing but 


a ſincere regard for the future hap- 


| pineſs of a worthy woman tempts me 


to accompliſh. J take for granted 
your late marriage was the offspring 
of love, and that you {till preſerve a 


warm affection for the object of your 
—, there 


choice; yet, amiable 
may come a time when the tender 
aſſiduity of the lover will change: 
this does not a/ways happen, but, 
however, I think you cannot be too 
well prepared againſt it; before mar- 
riage there are many nameleſs little 


foibles which the partial eye will over- 


look, though afterwards familiarity 
makes them conſpicuous; ſuch, when 
perceived, let your good-nature paſs 
unnoticed, remembering all perfec- 


tions are not the lot of man, and by no 


reſervedneſs of conduct thew yourſelt 
ſenſible to faults from. which the belt 


are never free; but do you endea- 


vour to excel in thoſe things that 
appear in him deficient, as che con- 
traſt will ſhew theſe defects, and 


make the attraction of your huſbaad 


cheerfully amend, by imitating 


what appears in you ſo eſtimable.— 


In the marriage ſtate there cer- 
tainly requires a great deal of care 


to make it happy and laſting ; the 


molt frivolous failings may appear 
to 


pat * Apa 


Caution againſt Imprudent Connections. \ 


to both from a contrariety of man- 
ners or difference. in education, 


which frequently occaſion unmean- 


ing and fooliſh diſſenſions; but it is 
the duty of every prudent woman, 
it her huſband is too obllinate and 
impolitic to give up theſe trifls, 
not to let them be acaute of inter- 


rupting domeſtic happinets ; for, if 


good ſenſe and reafon can have no 
influence, paſton is ſure to be at- 
tended with diſadvaniape, and per 
haps occaſions the molt ſerious con- 


ſequences, by undermining. that 
peace which can alone conſtitute 
latistadion., Thus the lady may 


require her carriage to go out in- 
mediately, her huſband relnſes, and 
words enſue ; then diltrutt ch. fM gain 
admittance, and the folly end bv a 
ſeparate maintenance! What can be 
more ridiculous ? Leu, | am certain, 
would not with to have the lealt a! 
tercation; but there are times, dear 
madam, when the moit calm may 
be liable to provocation. Women in 
marriage "ps oy are more unhappy 
than men, and may originate 
from their Fee ſenfibility,” and 
the attentions received in the jingle 
fate, as occaſioning the difference. 
It 1s true, women have not in mar- 


riage that ſuperionty they formerly 
obtained, and if a huſband does not 


ſupply its place with extraordinary 
attention, they deem themſelves ne- 
glected, and imagine the world dif. 


approves the marriage, when it only“ 


envies the good fortune of the happy 


man, who is united to the amiable 
| object i in that ſtate which death only 


is likely to diſſolve! What fort of 
being your huſband is, I have not 
the happineſs of knowing, but from 


the endowments of the lady, the 


choice cannot be an improper one, 
and if be poſſeſſes good-nature and 
tenderneſs, yow will never be un- 
happy. Lxperience is yet to come, 
wherein your judgment muſt inſtruct, 


but pardon e K proveed a rp 


TY 


— 


honourable Fuliana Seymour. 


further by recommending a little 
book containing much neceſlary in- 
formation.—Such is the work de- 


ſeribing the conduct of a married life, 


written in a Serzes of Letters, by the 
May 
it be the means of teaching by ?heory 
each part of the marriage (tate you 
cannot by practice yet learn. That 


your happinels may long ne L* 


{incerely wiſh, and I do not donbt but 
that you now better enjoy it in your 
vilit to the romantic and beautiful 
ſcenery of North Wales, than for- 
meily at the Bath and other aſſem- 
blies; indeed, few 
ſuch a ſumrce of amuſement as your 
mind furniſhes, where to a taſte for 
reading you join the harmony of 
mullc, 
trait, will be the continuance of ma- 
trimony, in which, with thoſe we 
love, is preferable in a cottage in the 
Hale of Clwyd, to the moſt, Tolendid 


manſion in the gay metropolis of 


London]! May every rs feli- 
city await on that diſtinguiſhed ex- 


cellence, fo much and d:ferv: 44 


eſteemed by 
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4A friendly Letter wifes; and once 


intended for a Caution to a young 
Lady, againſt the Iinbropriety of 
forming on ah Connections. 


Dear Miſs, 


F my feelings were known to you 
on the preſent occalion, no anger 


would, I am ſure, accrue to me tor 
venturing once more to mention what 
gives continual diſquiet and 17 
neſs; yet, painful as the taſk is, I 


ſhould think myſelf unworthy the 


friendſhipil profeſſed, was 1 not to 


| ſpeak ot every thing likely to prove 
| hereafter conducive towards 
happineſs on indeed, it would _ 

TED... hurt ; 


your 
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women poſſeſs 


and a voice. pleaſing, as, I 


— — —_ 
_— 2 
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% hurt me very much“ ſhould you 


ſuppoſe another motive, more than 
friendſhip, was my inducement; 
but without deceit, be aſſured, 
though my affection has not, nor, I 
think, will change, yet a proper 
ſenſe of honour mult ever keep it in 
due bounds, from either diſgracing, 


or cauſing mylelf to appear con | 
temptible in your eyes, by the re- 


petition of a partiality which 749 
motive alone obliges me to renounce, 


whilſt a ſecret attachment will re 


main with unchaigeable fil. tity, until 


the heart now be ating with appre- 


benſive folicitude ſhall be no more. 
Tes my dear 
. happineſs will deſtroy the ſtrongeſt 
conſtitution, even when unimpaired 
by indiſcretion, which 
knows never bappened through any 
fault of mine. — Lei me, now my 
bolom is warm, imprint on your 
mind a few important tru ns deſerv- 
ing the moſt ſerious attention, and 
remind you of ſome things formerly 


noticed; particularly in obſerving a 


ſtrict propriety | in the governance 
of your conduct, which cannot be 


effected without you form pruden- 


tial iriendſhips on the baſis of virtue, 
and take a real pleaſure in eſteeming 
thoſe ſuch, who are in their two- 
fold character of public and private, 


true friends to modeſty; but care- 


fully avoid others inſtilling precepts 
contrary to this bright jewel, the 
moſt lovely and agreeable ornament 
that beſt adorns the fair-ſex! For, 
if your mind be once debauched, 
there only wants temptations to bring 
perſonal deſtruction! Chuſe, there. 
fore, for companions 
women of diſcretion, nor be fo eaſily 
led from a miſtaken good nature into 
any private or 


your reputation, and, what is more 


_ dreadful, they will in the end moſt 


aſſuredly make you the unfortunate 


prey to ſeduction— No woman withs | 


, forrow and un- 


Heaven 


or friends, 


apparently impru- | 
dent ſchemes, highly dangerous to 


— 


into this? 


evening of their 


out regarding her own character can 


be ſuppoſed to have any'for yours; 


abhor then ſuch an acquaintance 


lice the moſt dangerous enemy, 
as experience will inform when, 


through imprudence, you fall, a vie- 


tim to your own indiſcretion! Whe. 
ther you attend to this, it is im- 


poſſible I ſhould know, but, how. 


ever, let me very lirongly recom- 


mend it as being a neceſſary eſſen- 
tral to that modeſt reputation every 
female ſhould poſſeſs; as your com- 
panion, by the many opportunities 
ſhe has, may either taint your mo— 
rals, or preſerve their purity. — 
Need I mention which is the molt 
worthy of approbation, when the 


leaſt good-ſenſe may diſtinguiſh the 


difference?—I will aſk yon this 
queltion—is the married or ſingle 


tate your ambition? It the former, 


be prudent, or elſe, believe me, you 


can never gain your wiſhes; but, 
it the latter is your favourite, you 
need only indulge in diſſipated guilt, 


and then the conſequence will be 


nothing more than a frivolous thing, 


thought by, many of no value 
eternal wr etchedneſs ! Will you fall 
God forbid! 
and a ſincere regard for your merit, 
bids me hope it will be avoided. — 
I exhori you, by every endearing 


tie, to beware and behold the preſent 
| danger, of which I have ſome very 


particular, though private reaſons, 
to be 
direct you, and remember not to 
pay with ingratitude the tender 


anxiety of your parents, in becom- 


ing 1 the child of dgęſtruction. 92 


Can you wiſh to break their hearts 
| by /atal dilobedience? No, eſteemed 


„ this. can never be the in- 
tention of your amiable diſpoſition, 


nor would thou with to render the 
days afflited by 


ſorrow ! May you always preſerve 


their peace, and with theirs your 
own, by attaining moral perfections 
eltimable, 


Charity, £ 


apprehenſive. Let caution 


1 On the French Poſeſſon: in Afa. 


eſtimable, by the modeſt part of the 
fair-ſex, and revered by ours !— 

Heaven grant this ardent wiſh I 
entertain for your felicity be not 
diſappointed ! Nor, let me, if it is 
inevitable, hve to ſee you fall like 
a blaſted flower, unpitied by the 
world, the glory of a villain, and 
the diſgrace of female excellence! 
Oh? ſay you will exert yourſelf, 


and be watchful of what I fear, but 


truſt your prudence will avoid— 
from being the dupe of villany! 
This lam anxious to prevent, and 
have written the above not as a 
lover, but in the fincerity of friend- 
ſhip, and as ſuch value it from 


Vours affectionately, 


5 
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O#ober 10, 


FLORIZEL. 
1790. 


R E. V 1 E W. 
DE L'Inve. Of India; or Reflec- 


| tions on the Means which France 
ought to employ with reſpect to her 
 Poſſeſſions in Aſia. Paris. 1790. 


T a time when the affairs of In- 
dia engrofs ſo much of the at- 
tention of the iniſtry of this country, 
the opinion of a Frenchman on the 
French poſſeſſions in that part of the 
world cannot fail to be entertaining, 
and may be inſtructive. The author 
of this work is a perſon employed in 
ſome part of the French adminiſtra- 
tion. 
52206 Tt 6 already agreed, ” ſays the 
ö author, in an advertiſement, “that 
to hope or to obtain great ſucceſs be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, it is 
neceſſary to have a chief eſtabliſn- 
ment, at which, in time of peace, 
the principal part of our military 
forces may be kept. Among thoſe 


* 


dia 


which belong to us, Pondicherry and 


the iſle of France are the only ones 
which elaim this preference: each of 
them has its zealous partizans, and 
even enthuſiaſts. 
has already decided in favour of the 
He of France: but Pondicherry has 
juſt preſented a molt lively remon- 
ſtrance againſt this determination, to 
the National Aſſembly.“ 

The author reduces the examina- 
tion of all the queſtions on this head 
to two points, which conſtitute the 
two parts of his work. 1ſt. * What, 
aſter the events of the three laſt wars, 
is the political utility of the iſſe of 


France? 2d. What degree of im- 


portance ſhould the government at- 
tach to the policy of India ? 
it to attend to a ſyſtem of offence at 
the iſle of France, ayd a lyltem of 


defence at Pondicherry ?? _ 
The author proceeds to give an hiſ- 


torical detail of the operations of 


. 087” 


The king's council 


Ought 


France in India, during the three laſt 


wars of 1744, 1756, and 1778, in 
| which the faults committed by the 
India Company in the two former, 


the wrongs committed by many chiefs 


and by the adminiſtration, in all, and 


the exploits and ſucceſs of ſome oth- 


| cers are mentioned. 


« Le Bourdonnais, the creator of 
the ſettlement on the iſle of France, 
ſhewed Þis great genius, made uſe of 
every reſource, and exhibited the 


1744. If his diſpoſition had been 
ſufficiently pliant to have acknow- 


ledged the power of Dupleix, and to 


have acted in concert with a man 


of his temper, France would have 


acquired an immenſe power in In- 
Lally, governor of Pondicher- 
ry, and commander of the land forces, 


* 


greateſt intrepidity in the war of 


was undoubtedly guilty of prevarica - 


tion: after his condemnation, it ap- 
peared that he was badly ſeconded in 
the war of 1776. Our commander, 


De Suffrein, acquired immortal glory 


in the war of 1778, which reſtored 
our Kirin India.“ 3 | 


From 
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From all the author's facts, it is 


eaſv to conclude that it was from the 
iſle of France that the French and 


Dutch were ſuccoured in India, dur- | 


ing theſe wars, and that they would, 
by means of this 1ifland, have ac- 
_ quired a great preponderance, if their 
operations had been better combined 
and conducted. 

The author confeſſes that he is in- 
debted to a military officer, well 
known for his talents and impartia— 


lity, and who has travelled in India 


during the late war, not only for a 
chart of India, annexed to the work, 
but for the greater part of the hiltori- 
cal facts in the ſecond part. 

When, at the peace of 1762, the 
| Engliſh reſtored Pondicherry, &c. to 
France, which could be of no ſervice 
to them in the extenſion of their 


commerce, it was evident that this 


place was held by France only becauſe 
ſhe had a project of a military eſta- 
bliſhment in India, ani Pondicherry 
was preferred, notwithſtanding the 
danger ariling from its vicinity to 
Madraſs. They proceeded to rebuild 
this city, which was only a heap of 


ruins, and inſtead of reducing it, 


by which it could have been mure ea- 
ſily fortified, they laboured to re- 
build it on the old foundation. Some 
difficulties aroſe which did not permit 
them to complete above 8 or goo 
toiſes of the fortification, and there 
remained {till 4500 toiſes to be done 
when M. de Bellecombe arrived in 
quality of governor, to replace M. 
Lauriſton, which was but a ſhort 


time before the Engliſh came to lay 


ſiege to it. Bellecombe detended 


himſelf ſome time, but was obliged 
to ſurrender, and all the reſt of the 
French poſſeſſions were ſoon after re- 
duced. 

It is not ealy t to believe that, 
Pondicherry being placed in the midſt 


of the Engliſh forces in India, they | 
will ever allow France time to fortify 
it ſufficient to rival their power. Sup- 


| poſing the French were to attempt it, 


the Engliſh have too much power in 
India to permit it to be effected. 
Ihe partiſans of Pondicherry 


pretend that our fate in India depends 


on poſſeſſing it. We cannot, ſay, they, 


perform any one operation in India 
without one capital place where we 


can diſembark, ſtow our ammunition, 
&c. and eſtabliſh hoſpitals. This is 
the ſy ſtem we ought to oppoſe to the 
prodigious power of the Engliſh in 
India.“ 

The author, in reply to this objec- 
tion, which, if not well founded, is, 
at leaſt, ſpecious, takes a geographi- 
zal, military, and political view, of 
the ſtate of thoſe powers in India 
with which we may have connections. 
In doing this, he forms an analyfis of 
all Indottan, an immenſe country, di- 
vided into many ſtates, among which 
the five following powers are the moſt 
diltinguiſhed ; the Engliſh India Com- 


pany, the ſucceſſor of Hyder Ali, 
the Soubath of the Decan, the Little 
Marattas, and the Mogul. Ot theſe 


the Englith Company is undoubtedly 


the firſt, whether conſidered as mili- 
tary or commercial, for the im- 
menſe extent of territory they paſſeſs. 
It is afferted that the Engliſh have 
now in India 13,000 European and 
Io, ooo native troops. 


company and the other powers poſſeſs, 
nor in the calculation of their forces, 
in infantry, cavalry, &c. We cannot 


gul placed laſt. Formerly his im- 
menle territories included all Indoſtan 


ſent (tate ot weakneſs and decay, that 


mong the military powers. There 


are ſome other ſovereigns in Indoſtan, 


but of no great conſequence. 


of each, the author ſhews that the ſi- 
tuation of India has been unſtable ever 
| ſince 


We ſhall not follow our author in 
the enumeration of the countries this 


help being ſurprized to ſee the Mo- 


and the Peninſula, but ſuch is his pre- 


he fcarcely delerves to be claſſed a- 


After having developed the intereſt 


p | 
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Atronnt of a Bitch born evithout Fore Legs. 


ſince the departure of Mr. La Bour- 
wrong to 


donnais, and that it is 
found a plan on a baſis ſo unſtable. 

He then gives his opinion that the 
powers of France in India ſhould be 
united at the iſle of France, and not 
at Pondicherry : the inconveniences 
of which ſettlement he points out 
with reſpect to its vicinity to the En- 
gliſn, 2 and {hews the ſums it would coſt 
to fortify i It well, and the difficulty of 
placing it out of danger from their at- 
tacks, who will be conſtantly augment- 
ing their forces; as, having loit their 
poſſeſſions in A they will turn 
their attention more mad ever to [n- 
dia. 

France, has writer aſſerts, ought 
only to have factories in India, ander 
chiefs who were capable of obſerving 
the conduct of the powers, and able 
to adviſe any . neceſſary operation 
which might be purſued from the iſle 
of France. | 

This work concludes with a piece 
of advice equally conſiſtent with found 
philoſophy and wile policy. 


Let us be careful (ſays he) not to 


alarm the native princes by àthirſt for 
extenſive territories. 
can they afford ns, unleſs we are able 
to drive out the Eagliſh, and to fix 
ourſelves in their place? The real con- 
queror of this part of the world will 
be him, who, after having deprived 
his rivals of the territories they have 
invaded, ſhall reſtore them. to the 
princes who have been deſpoiled of 
them, and on no other ſtipulations 
than what are neceſſary in favour of 
our commerce.“ 
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Account of a living Bitch, born, totally 


deprived of her two fore Legs. 


N the month of July, 1788, a 


Spaniſh bitch, of a black colour, 
with reddiſh ſpots, brought forth 
eight little puppies. As ſhe had been 


What afſiſtance 


lected four to be kept. After they 
had removed the others, it was ob- 
ſerved that one of them was a bitch 
puppy, deprived of her fore legs. 
It was imagined it would not live 3 


but this defect in the make did not 


prevent it from growing as faſt as the 
other puppies of the ſame litter: ſhe 


is now two years old, and has been 


long at her full growth. 
This animal is much like a wolf 


dog, but longer; her hair is long. 
rough, and brown ; her tail like a fox, 
not only in the ſhape but in the man- 


ner in which ſhe carries it. Some 


perſons think that the dam has been 
| vitited by a fox, but all naturaliſts 
know the marked antipathy between 


the dog and a fox, and the uſeleſs at- 

tempts m 

bring them to produce together, 
This animal is very fond, and will 


follow any one on her two hinder 


paws, which, as ſhe walks, are far a- 
ſunder, and the claws very open, If 
ſhe wants to go falt, ſhe makes uſe of 
the lower part of her neck, to ſupport 
the fore part of her body, then, by 


leaping and ſpringing forward, ſhe 
gets on pretty quick: but this method 
of going ſeems to fatigue her very 


much, and every time her neck touch- 
es the ground, it ſeems to affe& her 


reſpiration ; and to keep her head and 


mouth from ſtriking, the is obliged 


to have the muſcles of her neck al- 
ways contracted, in order to keep her | 
head up. | | 
On bearing any EY ſhe keeps | 
herſelf in an erect poſition for a con- 
ſiderable time. If the wants to go up 


ſtairs, ſhe leaps from Rep io Rep, ſup- 


porting her fore parts by the lower 


part of her neck, and readily gets up; 


but has no means of getting down 


again. It is not eaſy, by feeling, to 


[rs the conformation of the bones | 


of 


809 


pretty free in the choice of Ver huſ- 

bands, the puppies were very much 
mixed, and very little like herſelf :. 
they ſlightly looked at them, and ſe- 


made by M, de Buffon to 
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| Graceful as Thalia is my fair, 


of this Animal; yet, when ſhe ſits up, 


as ſome dogs are taught to do, a ſen 
fible motion may be perceived under 
the ſkin, at the place from whence the 


fore legs ſhould naturally proceed; 
a motion of the muſcles. In 1789 
ſhe littered, and had fix puppies, but 


none of them participated of the mo- 
ther's defect. 
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GAZ INE. 


8 J R, 
By inſerting the following Lines in 
SrREPHON. 
| On CYNTHIA's DEPARTURE. 
Nunc fol guid fit amor. 


lit error ! 


Quem fugis, ab demens ? Virg. 


” HILE {kilful Bards attune 


their lays, 
And ſing whom they . ; 
Cyntbia claims my Muſe's praiſe, 
Fair Cynthia is my theme. 


But ah! how e'er ſhall I diſcloſe 


The beanties of her face, 


| Where blend the lilly and the roſe, 


To heighten every grace? 


Cynthia's native charms appear 


More elegant than art : 
The painted fluſh, the ſnareful leer 
Ne'er penetrate the heart. 


Her ſkin like mountain ſnow z 


TPo youthful Hebe's I compare 


Her cheeks where roſes blow. 


Her coral lip, and radiant eye, 


Ten thouſand charms impart; 


To the Winde of the ABERDEEN Ma- 


JE 


but this probably may ariſe only from 


| your Magazine, you will oblige a a 
Conſtant Reader, 


Original and Select Poetry. 


And, while they draw from each a 


ſi 


They ſteal from each a heart, 


Unconſcious of fair Cynthia's flight, 
I ponder'd long in vain ; 


Paſſing in dull ſuſpenſe the night, 


The day in anxious pain. 


My throbbing heart, for her I lov' d, 
Uncertain pulſes wrought : 


| While deep diſtreſs my boſom mov'd, 


My mind reluctant thought; 


[Sweet Cynthia's gone, alas! no more 


Her fipht my hope ſhall feed: 
Now all my flatt'ring joys are o'er, 
And ſorrows now ſucceed. 


'The Graces and the wardering Loves, 


Are fled to diſtant plains, | 
To chuſethe Fauns; or in deep groves 
To wound admiring ſwains. 


With their bright Miſtreſs there rhey 


ſtray, 
She turns her careleſs eyes 


From daily conqueſts; yet each day 


Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus ab/tu- : 725 Sbe conquers while ſhe flies. 


O! Cynthia, think, what tender fears, 
Diſtra& fond Strephon's heart; 


Think! think the woes his boſom 


„ 
The pangs he feels ſo ſmart! 


Pere thy heart, fops ſtrive to win, 


And with feign'd paſſion ſue; 


| Oh! caſt one tender thought on him, 


Who thouſands does on you, 


Venus, implor'd by moving prayer, 


To aid a lover's pain: 
Haſte, haſte, thy harneſs'd doves 
prepare, | 

And bring the fair again. 


But daring youth, thy theme give o'er, 
Paſſion may fire thee on: 


Some worthier ſwain may her adore, 


Who ſmiles on him alone. 


| The fair for whom theſe lines I write 


Whom I do love ſo well; 


| 4 Her beauteous form, her winning . 


mien, = 
7 
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n 


; Supply the dignity of Rate, 


Malice and envy when in power, 


Original and Select Poetry. 


My heart ſhall only tell. 


For her may every joy unite, 


Which fleeting days ſupply, 
Nor may ſhe in her happy hours 
On hope beſtow a figh, 


This lovely Nymph ye gods preſerve, 
And from all ills defend: 

* Virtue be her guardian ſtill, 
Kind Heaven exalt her mind. 


Aberdeen, Derr. 24th, 1790. 
For the ABERDEEN Macau. | 
e MARY i PRISON. 


HO” in this lonely tow” "rconfin'd, 
My ſenſes. often roam, 
Tho? all around me are unkind, 
My heart is ſtill at home. 


My vanity and open mien, 


Have wrought all Maxy's woes, 


] wou'd have marr'd my foes. 


O but my very ſoul does bleed, 


Not tor my daily woes, 


But for my frien is, who juſtly dread | 


The vengeance of my toes. 


2 blood, which cances throug PETTY 


Hae: | 
The Crowns which I have wore, 


Command me to ſupport the name, 
Which Stewarts have always bore. 
Had they beenguiltleſs of their crimes, 


No Murray would have been; 
Nor would Eliza held the reins, 
To ruin Scotland's Queen. 


In all the horrors of my ſtate, 


Grant me a ſou! ſerene, 
And let me not complain. 


Cruſh virtue for a time, 


But ah! how fatal is the hour, 


When it mult ſink or ſhine, 
Fanatics may injure my tame, 
By politics infpir'd ; 


Bu ſacred truth will ſave my ſhame, | 


Vol. III. 


The ſplendour of the Court of France, 


[With joy my ſoul would fy from clay, 


{ My hopes are far above their ſway, 


| Whom many gallant Kings of old, 


| Truſt not the phantoms of my foes, 


„ Rumpit, et immotas probet mugiti- 
| Ovi. | 


| Yet every fault the four-foot race 


With heavenÞy ardour fir'd. 


With all its vain parade. | 
Shall not my ſpirits more enhance. 
T bleſs this awtul ſhade. 


Were none bat I undone ; 


And let thy will be done. 
While miſery of every kind 
Can wander for its aid: 
A Scottiſh Queen muſt be confin'd, 
By treachery betray'd ! 
O Scotland, thou art grown cold, 
Thy ſons are not the ſame, 


Have marſhald on the plain. 
Buchanan's wicked creed ; 
You ſee my Wa bleed. 


Nxcurus. 
December 236; 1790. | 


Had prudence my beſt talent been, 


THE 


; DIGNITY os HUMAN NATURE, 


0 Bo 
A Pax ERIC upon the Wozy. 


« Duam male conſueſcit, Nen fe Parat 
ile cruori 


* [mpius humans 3 ; vitali gui gutture | 


cultro 


Dus Ares hs 


255 RIDE was notinady forman, ” 


iome preacher fays, 


Vet pride, alas ! directs us 2 all our 


days. 


The happier brutes we venture to 5 


contemn, 
And thank our ſtars we were not 
made like them; 


have known, 


our own: | 
75. 
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My heart with conſcious honour glows, | 


From Adam dowaward centers in | 


And 


What right have we to trample on | 


the weak, 


Or ſlab a umb becauſe he cannot 


ſpeak? 


The ier of a cart is proud to ſhow, 


His horſe obeys the better for a blow. 


The generous faithful dog we dare 
5 ; deſpiſe, 

For we alone were made to mount 
the ſkies; 


And when his ſirloin to the board | 


is borne, 


- h'd to 
Forget the honeſt ox once plough'd to Noah procur'd a charter to 0%, 


And we, his heirs, that pious truſt 


raiſe our corn. 


The Dutchman's model in an ant 


we ſee, 


, And China's wiſdom animates thebee. } 


The very fondelt votaries of love, 
Can but at diſtance im itate th dove, 


And where's the maſon would fucceed . 


ſo well, 


As beavers in the building of their 


cell? 
As far in moral worth as Arengih 
and ſize, 


See the ſage elephant beyond us riſe! 


Our ſavage hunger deſolates the | 


earth 


The miſeries we make, afford us 


mirth. 


For us, below the ſurface of the pole, 
Voracious mur@rer ! 2 view yon deſart 


here no ray vibrates, and no billows 


„„ Fol, 
The herriag ſpawns—for us the 
camel tolls, | 
The pheaſant fattens, and the lobſter 
' ny 
Nor . his mail defend the turtle's | 
ie; 
A worm is baited—and the dolphin 
es. 
To Kildu's cliff, the gannet ſoars 
in vain, 


= The ſhark lies e on his ö 


Ori inal and Select Poetry. 


And ſince below the laſh they ſilent 

bend — 

Let truth proceed their virtues to 
defend. 

With what ſurpriſe poſterity ſhall ſee, 

A panegyric penn'd without a ſee! 


| 


ſubje& main. . 
From his dark den the rugged bear 
we chaſe, | 
The rapid buck falls breathleſs From . 
the race, 


The frog—the ſeal—the viper—and 


the boar, 
The crocodile himſelf we can . 
From his profoundeſt deeps we drag 


the whale, 
And forty blackbirds furniſh half 
| „A mal. | 
Thus land, and air, the foreſt, and 
= hed: | 


Are all unpeopPd to tools our food. 


We (tile ourſelves the MasrERs of. i 


the globe, 


Nay, boaſt a ſerious right to kill 
and rob, 


enjoy: 


| The prielt a ſanction to the Knife 


| And Genin canting eels our ſtupid 


hearts. 


Our fare while La every day 
ſupplies, | 

We ill humanity pretend to prize: 

We brand the name of Nero with 
e 

And ſay, his deeds reproach the 

human race; | 

Becauſe he burn'd that den of robbers, 

| Rome, | | -.-j 

And gave a female fiend her proper 

doom. — — 


hive, 


| Where not one citizen is left alive ! 


All in black heaps beneath thy ven- 
geance rolPd, . 
As Judah's judges butcher'd young 
and old! | 


Nor had thole innocents offended thee, 


Nor gave neceſiiy an honeſt plea. 


| The prince of quadrupeds finds ample _ 


tood, 


Without the baleful art x of hedding 
6 Wit | 
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With all, infernal Nero ever ſpilt, 


His utmoſt crimes can ſcarce approach | 


thy guilt, 

_ Vaunt as thou wilt about thy right 
divine 

The wolf may plead a better far than 

thine. 


O might bold Juvenal my breaſt 
inſpire 


| With all his ſacred, his lwortal "BY 


began, 

Through all his freaks of that poor 

puppet— Man ! 

To ſhake his coward heart with con- 
| ſcious ſear, 

And rend, with hoſtile truth, the 


tyrant's ear. 


Compar'd to us the peacock is not 


vain, 

Compar'd to us the tyger is humane. 
No ſpaniel ever ſhook with ſo much 

5 "FEAT; -- 


As bankrupt 1. rarmers when the term | 


RE draws near; 
And though the hog-ſtye ſeems | a 
7 horrid ſcene 
Five hundred nations are not half 
, $0 Cheat. - 
An ape might learn the ſcience of 
grimace 


= From ſome field preacher, bawling 


faith and grace; 


But when embattled ſects through 


ages bleed, 
To prop ſome wivial antiquated creed, 
Sure, this is madneſs to the brutes 
| unknown, 


= And hell muſt teſtify tis all our own. 


Of all the victims of the preſent 


ſcene, 
Man feels the ſhorteſt joy,—the ſharp- 
: elt pain. 
On yon poor aſs we turn contempt- 
ous eyes, 
Av his calm patience pity and de- 
| ſpiie 
Bat yet he never {wills the heady | 
bowl, 
»Till every frantic paſſion tears his 
ſoul ; 


| And keen Voltaire fur vives but in his | 


| | 


To trace the progreſs ſince the world 


| If Shakeſpeare's intellect be gone 8 


If Has {hall not "By the ſlent 


Nor Hawke review the glorious path ; 


$13 


| On thiſtles, graſs, and ſtraw, content 
he lives, 

And each pure ſtream a precious be- 

| verage gives. 

For him no dappled dame bas broke 
her heart, — 

No batter'd bawd refines each damn- 


| ing art, | 
No dark attorney whets the vulture 
quill, 
No hungry quack rears up amonſtrous | 
| Dill. 
No pulpit mountebank o erſets bis 
brains, 
No rooted pox ſhoots venom through 
| his veins. . 
What ills afflict him, nature hath 
beltow'd— | 


He never madly multiplies the load. 


If what the Scriptures teach us are 5 
not true, 155 
That virtue ſhall bereaſter reap her 
| due 
If Cato's worth is nothing kara name, 
And good and bad are in the g de 
the ſame | 


duſt, 


_ buſt; 
His we wound if Hampden bas 
forgot, | 
And Frederick ſleeps, nneonſcious 5 
| why he fought; _ | 5 


grave, 
Survey that happinels his goodneſs : 
gave; | 


ES. | 
| But moulder with a Swift, or Cha- | 
tham's clod ; 15 


Vaunt as you pleaſe of Nature > boun- 
_ teous plan, — 
I'd rather be a piſmire than a man. 
This doubt, ſo terrible to human pride, 
Reaſon's dim ruſb- light never can 
decide. 


5 E 2 The 


The all-comforting eye of Faith alone, 1 0 


Aſſures our riſe to worlds beyond out 
OW. L.. ll! | 
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-  Tharſaay, December 30, 1790. 


OW EVER juſt the obſervation 


| 


may be, han thoughtleſsneſs is 


a diltinguiſhing charaQteriitic of the 


age, there are readers who are not 
enemies to reflection, and there are 
times when few men can baniſh it. 
The concluſion of a year naturally 
leads us to a retroſpe& of our con- 
duct, and in ſome mcalure allo bends 
our eye to the future. It has been a 
cuſtom, with me, in my former 
papers, to adapt the ſubject of ſome 
one paper to particular ſeaſons of the 
year. I cruſt that thoſe papers were 
not the more diſagreeable, becauſe 
their tendency was to recall proper 
thoughts on the approach of another 
year... 
It is not neceſſary, that our thoughts 
ſhould be, on this occaſion, entirely 


filled with melancholy, nor that we 


ſhould damp the joys of the ſeaſon, 
by a ſuſpicious dread, leaſt we never 
ſee another. Gratitude and thankful. 
neſs onght principally to guide our re- 
flections. As every year adds to our 
knowledge of the value of worldly 
| things, ſo from the various diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence towards others, 
we may derive comfort and fatisfac- 


tion. The ways of men are not in 
genera] ſo defirable, that we ſhould. 


wiſh for ever to walk in them, and 
the preſent ſtate of manners is not 
ſuch. that we ſhould wiſh for ever to 


be connected with. 


Let us reflect, then, how often mer 
| cy and tenderneſs have been exerted 
towards us in the courſe of the now 
expiring year. While ſome have 
been arreſted in the rapid progreſs of 
folly and immortality, we remain be- 
hind to take a leſſon from their fate. 
And when we recolle&t how often we 


have been guilty of the ſame errors, 


| in the midſt of which they have been 


cut off, we ought to wonder at the 
goodneſs of that Being who has pro- 
tected us, and demonitrate our gra- 
titude by penitence and amendment 
not harden our hearts by an ob- 
ſtinate negle& of ſo many admoni- 
When we indulged the intem- 


perance of our paſſions, they were not 


— - 


permitted to overcome us, and while 
we ſought danger with all the eager- 


neſs of madneſs and inſatuation, an 
inviſible, yet poweriul hand was 
liretched out to protect us. In the 


midſt of our many follies, in the com- 
miſſion of crimes, and in the healthy 


hour of intoxication, He was mind- 
to! of ns, whom we lightly eſteemed. 
While many bundreds around us fell 


lacrifices to their folly, and their in- 


temperate irtegularity, while we ſmil— 


ed on the approach of death, and 


even were cool and deliberate on its 


preſence in others, we were not doom 


ed to thare their fate, but ſpared to 


improve the leſſon, to think on our 


_ own danger, and fly from it. 


— oe" 


To many this year has, no doubt, 


brought an acquilition of wealth, of 


Here 


power, or domeſtic comforts, 
ariſes another ſource of gratitude. 


| What could our proud hearts have 
done, had we been among the num- 


ber of thoſe who at the ſame time 
were depreſſed by poverty, by neglect, 
by unforeſeen misfortunes? While we 
were of the number who {ſucceeded in 
our endeavours, and progreſs through 
life, many have been permitted to 


fall from opulence to poverty, from 


bealth to long and painful diſeaſe, 


| from power to contempt, and from 
opulence to degeneracy. Many whoſe 


reputation was like ours, whoſe hopes 


were as ſanguine, and whoſe fears 
were as ſeldom, have fallen before 
and, from 


unforeſeen temptation, 
living happily have died ignominiouf- 


ly. here was the difference be- 
tween them and us? Let us, then, 
be gratcful and humble, and not 

pre» 


preſumptuous in our fancied conſe- 
quence, fo as to flatter ourſelves, that 
there is any integrity independent on 
the aſſiſtance of Him who made us, 
as we are, helpleſs without his aſſiſ- 
tance, all powerful by his bleſſing. 

In the remembrance of the actions 
of a paſt year, the folly of miſpent 
time ſtrikes us in a very forcible de- 
gree. 
have we waſted in pleaſures on which 


we cannot look with ſatisfaction, or | 


in errors of which we are alhamed ? 
How often have we waſted health, 
the greateſt of human bleſſings, and 
abuſed that precious time, not one mi 
nute of which we can recall? The 


ſhortneſs and uncertainty of our time 
are ſubjects which have been ſo fre- 


quently inculcated, and are them- 


ſelves ſo obvious to our ſenſes, that 


it is not neceſſary to enter on thern 
in this paper. | 


Let us then, without any precipi- | 
tate and inconſiderate reſolutions of 


amendment, which are moſt fre- 
_ quently broken before they are com- 
Pleted, let us, I ſay, gradually wean 
ourſelves from thoſe indulgences 
which tend not to ſatisfaction, and 
from an attachment to pleaſures which 
never repay us on reflection. For, 
the many days ind years of divine 
forbearance will only ſerve to aggra- 
vate our pain when we come, as 
we all muſt, to the ſerious meditation 
of ſolitude, or the death- bed. He 
that weighs the pleaſures of the world, 
and knows their true value, can beſt 
enjoy them. 


of human delights. The glare of 
pomp, the attractions of riches, the 


ſplendour of high rank, and the re- 
putation of dreſs, gallantry, and 


manners, are but ſo many deluſions 
to catch the approbation of the vul- 
gar; but the ornaments that never 
fade, are thoſe of a well formed and 
ſerious mind. The reputation that 


never dies, is that of integrity and | 


1 


How many hours and days 


The ignorant only are 
deceived by the ſpecious appearance 
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humanity, and the comforts, which 
cannot be taken from us, are a con- 
ſcience void of offence, and a confi- 
dence in Divine power aid favour. 
When we take an impartial ſurvey 
of the world, we find the ordinary 
comforts of life, ſuch as liberty, free 


religion and laws, held out to us, and 
powerfully reconciling us to our ſta- 


tion. But we ſee thoſe bleſſings abu- 


fed in every degree, in all the vari- 
cty of wretched criminality, by low 
cunning, by the intenſeneſs of ava- 


rice, the prodigality of vice, the de- 
liberate hoſtility of the infidel, and 


the neglectful diſpoſition of the gene- 
ral miaſs of mankind, we find no- 


thing to atrract, nothing to keep our 
admiration, nothing to bind us down 


to this world. Our integrity is ſur- 
rounded with temptations, and our 
ſenſibility is wounded by a thouſand _ 
alperities which leſſen the happineſs 
It 18 

therefore, to look forward 
to a better inheritance, incorruptible 
| becanſe immortal, and unaffected by 
fin or ſorrow. : 
__ © Upon the whole,” ſays a favou- 

« and 
after all the ſubtle diſpoſitions of 


of thoſe who feel and think. 
natural, 


rite and amiable writer, 


proud philoſophy ; all the inventions 


which owe their origin to malice, va- 
nity, or ingenuity ; all the whimſical 


modes of living and thinking, which 


faſhion dictates for the employment of 
her idle hours, or for the gratification 
of her full-blown pride ; the plain 


virtues, as they are underſtood by 


plain men of honeſt hearts and good 
| faculties, improved by a competent 


education, are the beſt ſecurity for 


comfort under all the circumſtances, 
and in all the ſituations of human 
life. Sedentary and recluſe perſons 


may amuſe themſelves, in the reve- 
ries of inactivity, with ſpeculative re- 


finement and ſceptical ſubtleties; but 
they who are really wiſe, and earneſt- 
iy wiſh to obtain all the happineſs of 
which they are capable i in this ſublu- 


nary 
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nary ſtate, muſt deſcend from the e- 


levated regions of ſophiſtry, and la. 
bour to acquire, with the aſſiſtance of 
common ſenſe and common honeſty, 
the virtues of faith, humility, piety, 
and benevolence.“ 
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CHRONICLE or HOME 
- OCCURRENCES. 


\ N Wedneſday Oct. 2oth, died 
here, Mrs Forbes, widow of 
the late Mr, William Forbes, mer- 
chant. 8 
8 October the 18th, died at Old Aber- 
deen, in the 67th year of bis ape, 
Dr John Farquharſon, M. D. former- 
ly of Charleſtown, South Carolina, 
and lately of London. 
| Mr George Forbes advocate here, 
(ho has been lately appointed Sheriff 
ſabltitute of Banff-ſhire) having re- 


ſigned the office of Piocurator Fiſ- 
cal of this burgh, the Magiſtrates 


thereupon named John Low, writer 
in Aberdeen, to be Procurator Fiſcal 
in his room. 15 
On Friday the 28th, James Hen- 
- derſon was hanged here, for the mur- 
der of Alexander Gilleſpie, a Slater, 
and his body afterwards delivered for 
diſſection, in terms of his ſentence. 
He perſiſted to the laſt, in aſſerting, 
that what he did was in ſelf- defence. 


On the 2d of November, Mrs 
Forbes of Blackford was ſafely de- 
livered of a ſon. | _ 
On the 4th Lady Forbes of Craigie - 


var was ſafely delivered of a daugh- 
ter, at Fintray-houſe. | 
On Thurſday the 4th Mrs Gordon, 

. younger, of Hallhead, was ſafely de- 
livered of a ſon at Eſslement Houle. 
On the 57th, died at Edinburgh, 
Mr William Stevens, youngelt ſon of 


Robert Stevens, Eſq; A young man 


of a moſt amiable diſpoſition, and 
ſincerely regretted by. all his acquain- 


— — 


— 


— — 
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On Friday the 19th, died at Aber- 
deen, in the twenty third year of his 
age, after a long illneſs, which he 
ſupported with exemplary patience 
and pious reſignation, Mr JAMES 
HAY BEATTIE, Aſſiſtant Profeſ- 


ſor of Moral Philoſophy in Mariſchal _ 
The death of this amiable 


College. 
and accompliſhed Perſon is a loſs to 
Literature: to his Friends and Rela- 


tions the loſs is irreparable. 


On the 21ſt was married at Much- 
alls near Stonchaven, Mr 


to Miſs Chriſtina Campbell, daughter 
of the late Mr. Archibald Campbell, 


of the New Ship Tavern. | 


On the 19th, the ſhip Delight of 


| Burlington, Ward, from Peterſburgh 


with iron, hemp, and tallow, bound 


tor Liverpool, ran aſhore upon Rat- 


trahead; the crew are ſaved, but the 
veſſel is totally wrecked. 
On the 22d of November died at 


Huntly, Doctor Alexander Gordon, 
ſurgeon to the late 92d regiment of 


foot. His death will be juſtly re- 


gretted by his relations and numer- 


ous acquaintance ; but moſt particu- 


larly felt by the ordinary ranks of 
people in a very extenlive diſtri of 


country, where his generous and diſ- 
intereſted aſſiſtance, humane aud 
ready attention, was happily known, 


and will be long remembered. 
On Tueſday Novr. zoth, being the 


Anniverſary of St. Andrew, there 


was held in the Maton Hall, New 
Inn, the annual General Meeting of 


St. Andrew's Society of Aberdeen. 


This Society was inltituted in 1788, 
| for the chief purpoſe of eltabiiſhing a 
fund for the relief of ſuch members as 


ſhall fall into decayed circumſtances, 
or their families. The Society now 
conſiſts of above 250 reſpectable ci- 
tizens, and bids fair to anſwer all the 
benevolent purpoſes of its inſtitution. 


After examining the ſtate of the funds, 
(which, conſidering the ſhortneſs of 


the time, exceeded their expectations) 
pts they 


Peter 
Wilkie, of the New Inn, Aberdeen, 
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they proceeded to elect their Office- 
bearers for the enſuing year; and Dr Irvine; 


the choice fell on 
Mr ALEXANDER SHIRREFS, 
Apvocarte, PRESIDENT. 
Mr aus CuALMERS, Printer, Vice. 
Preſident. 


Mr Janss GorDnvw, Goldſmith, 

: Treaſurer. | 

Mr Wittiam Brown, Bookſeller, 
Secretary. 


Mr Alexr. Strahan, Manufr.) 
Mr James Milne, Manufr. | 

Mr Thos. Hunter, Man u- 

Mr Patrick Simpſon, Manafr. þ 

Mr Wil. Simpſon, Merchant, | 

Mr Alexr. Abernethy, Mert. | 

Mr Geo. Craig, Shoemaker, } 
At four o'clock, above 70 of the 
members met in the Maſon Hall to 


dinner, and paſſed the evening with 


the utmoſt decorum and conviviality. 
Among many other toaſts ſuitable to 
the day, the Society did not forget 


our old glories: St. Andrew and 


4 his Bairns—The immortal Memo- 
rv of Sir William Wallace—King | 


Robert Bruce—and other Scotch | 


Patriots, were drank in bumpers with 
three times three, &c. 


Wedneſday December iſt, died { 


hers the Revd. Mr James Forſyth, 
Miniſter of Belhelvie. 


ſeemingly in his uſual health, but 
was taken ill immediately after, and 
expired in the evening. 

On Monday the 6th, the following 


gentlemen were choſen additional 


managers of the infirmary for a ycar, 
viz. 
The rev. Dr Campbell, one of the 
Miniſters of the eſtabliſhed Church. 
Mr. Alexr. Annand, one of the 
Managers of St. Paul's Chapel. 
Dr Robertſon, 


Dr Bannerman, cians in Abdn. 


Mr Wm. Gibbon, one oi the ſociety 
of Shipmaſters. 


Mr Thos. Taylor, one of f the late 
Deacons. | 


$SYIOVNVIA| 


He dined that 
day with the Preſbytery of Aberdeen, 


Iwo of the Phyſi- 
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Provoſt Duncan ; Dr Thom; j 
5 Rev. Bp. Skinner; 
Baillie Paull; Mr Alexr. Roſs; 
Mr Chas. Jameſon; ; Baillie Copland. 
The Faculty of Advocates, at their 
late general meeting, unanimouſly 
made choice of Alexander Carnegie, 
eſq; to be their preſident. 


Mr William Stirling, writer, was 
| laſt week admitted an ordinary procu- 
f rator before the ſeveral courts here. 


The fame week died here, Anne 5 


Bannerman, aged 105. 
The Marquis of Huntly's Tadepen- : 
dent Company, under the command 


| of Lient. Gordon, paſſed thro? this 
place, on their route to Stirling. The 


company 1s more than complete, was 
raiſed in about 3 weeks; and we do 
not exaggerate when we ſay, that a 
company of finer young fellows never 
carried arms. Such was their zealand 
attachment to their noble young 


Lord, that few, if any, would accept. 55 
the King's bounty. | 


Robert Reid, merchant. 


On Tueſday the 7th, the following 
were choſen officebearers of the Ship- ; 
row Society; 


Mr Archibald Reid, Baker, Pre- 


| ſident. 


Mr John Wallace, Baker, Treaſu- | 
rer. 5 
Mieſſrs William Kennedy, Joba 5 
Davidſon, James Bowman, James 
Hacket, John Low, James Aiken, 
Aſſeſſors. | 


Upon application rol. Sir john 


Sinclair, Bart. M. P. in name of the 
Society formed for the Improvement 


Council of chis city have unanimouſly 
reſolved to contribute Firry GUINEA 
for helping to encourage and promote 
that beneficial and patriotic meaſure, 
payable in ten years, by inſtallments 

of Five Guineas yearly. 
On the 15th, the Hon. the Magi- 
ſtrates and Town Council of this city 


| made choice of Mr John Burnett, 
1 Advo- 


. OY 


Died here, much regretted, Mr = 


of Britiſh Wool, the Magiſtrates and 
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Advocate, to be their ordinary Coun- 


cil and Lawyer at Edinburgh, in the 


room of Alexander Moir, Eſq; of 
Scot ſtown, Advocate, who has re- 
ſigned. This reſpectable office was 


ſucceſſively held by the now Lords 


Monboddo and Rockville. 


The Mariſchal College and Uni- 


verſity of Aberdeen, conferred the 


Mr Peter Grant, 


Surgeon in this 
5 Place. 


EDINBU RG E. Dec. 20. 
COURT of JUSTICIART. 


On Monday came on the trial of 
William Gadeſby, indicted for three 
robberies, one theft, and a houſe- 
breaking. 


After the examination of witnefſes | 


was concluded, the Lord Advocate 
very forcibly addrefſed the jury on 
the part of the Crown, He was fol- 
lowed by Mr Burnett for the pannel. 
The Lord Juſtice Clerk then ſummed 
up the evidence. 

The jury returned their verdic on 
Tueſday, all in one voice finding the 


pannel guilty of the ath and th 


charges in the indictment; but find. 


ing the iſt, 2d, and 34 charges not 


proven. 


After the verdict was road KT; re- 


corded, Mr Burnett pled an arreſt of 
judgment. His objection was with 
regard to the theft in the houſe of 
William Lyon, which charge was 
ſtated in the indictment in theſe 
terms: That you the ſaid William 


656 Gadeſby did feloniouſly break, or | 
% enter into the houſe of William 5 
« Lyon, by forcing open a window | 
«of he {aid houſe, or by entering 


„ in at the ſame, and did ſteal, &c. 


Here, Mr Burnett obſerved, it was | 
an alternative of breaking into, or en- 


tering the houſe. The firſt, by the 


law of N conſtituted the capi- | 


Archibald Campbell; 
Hugb Warrender, 


tal crime of houſebreating ; the latter 
did not, and, therefore, as the jury 
had ſimply ſound him GuiLTY, with. 
out ſaying whether he had forcibly 
broke into, or entcred the houſe, Ke 
moſt favourable conſtruction muſt 
be put upon. the verdict; and, of 
conſequence, two ſimple acts of theft, 


| without being attended with any ag- 
Degree of Doctor of Medicine, on 


gravating circumſtances, having only 


been found proven againſt the pan- 


nel, an arbitrary, and not a capital 


| puniſhment, tell to be inflicted, 


The Lord Advocate, after paying a 


compliment to Mi Burnett for the 


very accufate and diſtindt manner in 
which he ſtated his objection, obſerved, 
that it was an eſtabliſhed principle in 
the law of Scotland, that the crime 


of houſebreaking was ſufficiently eſta- 


bliſhed, if a perſon enters a houſe, by 


whatever means he effects his purpole, 
and ſteals from that houſe. His Lord. - 


{hip ſupported this doctrine by quoting 
a caſe which occurred at Aberdeen, 
when he was Advocate Depute upon 
the Northern Circuit, where it was 


found houſebreaking, where a man 
had only lifted the latch of a poor 


woman's door, and ſtole her property. 
The Lords overruled the objections, 
and ſentenced the pannel to be hang- 


ed at Edinburgh on the 2d of Feb- 


ruary 1791. 
Counſel for the Crown, Lord Ad- 
vocate, Solicitor General, and Mr 


agent, M. 
Counſel for the pannel. 


Hamilton Bell. 
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